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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning for the purpose of starting 
the hearings on the request of the Department of the Interior for 1959. 

I do not think we will be too long on this bill, since the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the power agencies are now considered by the Sub- 
committee on the Public Works Appropriation Bill. 

This request involves only the things which are very, very essential 
to this country, such as our nation ee Fish and Wildlife, Geo- 
logical Survey, Land Management, Indian Affairs and the many other 
things which come under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. 

I hope—and I mean this with sincerity—that there will not be too 
much money taken out of what is left in the bill for these activities 
when we make the final markup. America is in need, I think, of 
every dime that is in the bill. 

It is a privilege again to have the Secretary of the Department of 
Interior to appear before us this morning. 

Mr. Secretary, speaking in behalf of the committee, I know each 
member of the committee is glad to see you up here again, and in 
good health, to present the request of the ‘tunis Department. 

If you have a general statement which you wish to make, we shall 
be glad to hear from you, and you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Seaton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is:a 
pleasure to be here again, I assure you. 


(1) 
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In the beginning, I am sure we all agree on the importance of the 
work of the Department. 

The record is unmistakably clear on what this committee has done 
over the years in recognizing the need for conducting the Department’s 
— in a way which will serve the greatest good of the American 
people. 

In the 1959 budget, I can assure you that provision is made for a 
continuation of these programs in a manner adequate to serve those 
needs of our country affected by the Department’s work. And, 
gentlemen, I am happy to report that this can be done with a reduction 
in the appropriations made for the fiscal year 1958. 

Since becoming Secretary of the Interior, I have devoted much time 
and attention to opportunities to improve the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment and to carry out its full responsibilities with as few dollars and 
employees as possible. Because of the size and scope of the Depart- 
ment’s activities, this is always a difficult task, as I know I need not 
tell any of you. 

For the most part, our operations are conducted in a completely 
satisfactory manner. On the other hand, I am convinced adequate 
attention has not always been given to the necessity of curtailing or 
eliminating work of less importance in order to meet the additional 
requirements constantly placed upon the Department. The historic 
tendency, it seems to me, has been to seek automatic approval of the 
previous year’s program level, and thereafter to concentrate on 
additional appropriations to meet new requirements. A change in 
emphasis has resulted in a reexamination of past programs at the 
same time consideration is given to additional requirements. 

The United States Government today must undertake programs 
requiring expenditures far in excess of those required ever before in 
peacetime history. The need has never been greater for a careful 
evaluation of all programs and the level at which they should be 
conducted. Our 1959 budget has been prepared with this important 
factor in mind. 

The result of this overriding necessity is the submission for the 
next fiscal year of appropriation estimates of $517,866,900, an amount 
$23,769,223 below the 1958 appropriations of $541,636,123. 

These figures include funds for the Bureau of Reclamation and 
power marketing agencies. In the bill to be considered by this com- 
mittee, the estimates amount to $287,708,900, a reduction of $38,- 
866,000. 

Appropriation of the estimates recommended will permit the De- 
partment to meet—and meet effectively—its responsibilities for the 
conservation and wise utilization of our natural resources, the welfare 
of our Indian citizens, and the government of the territories and 
possessions as well as the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

These responsibilities are many and varied. New ore reserves 
should be discovered and new methods of recovering and using low- 
grade ore developed if this Nation is to keep up with its increasing 
demands for minerals. The Department should continue to encourage 
such activities. 

Research on surface and subsurface water resources must continue if 
the Nation is to keep up with the mounting demands of industry— 
now equal to those of irrigation—and prevent an ever-increasing 
number of water shortages in communities from coast to coast. 
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One of the most important phases of research for the future of water 
resource development—perhaps the most important—is the saline 
water program. 

Our role in the field of saline water conversion—as well as the 
adequacy of the basic law—is of great concern to me personally. The 
past performance and accomplishments of the Department in this 
field are being closely reviewed. Steps have been taken to assure tliat 
this review will be completed and submitted to me at an early date. 

On Public lands, cutover and burnedover areas must be replanted 
and fire protection and insect control undertaken in order to assure a 
sustained-yield forestry program. Soil and moisture conservation 
practices must continue—practices which increase forage, improve 
ground water supplies, and reduce flooding and soil destruction. 

Fish and wildlife protection and restocking programs must con- 
tinue, as must research to prevent losses from disease and the effect 
of unsafe insecticides. Research and international negotiations should 
be continued in the coming year to help strengthen our domestic fishing 
industry, which supplies the Nation with food and many important 
byproducts. 

The education of Indian children—and adults—must be provided 
for; this problem is intensified by the rapid increase in the school-age 
population on Indian reservations. 

This brief list suggests a few of the many fields in which the Depart- 
ment has responsibilities. Our programs for 1959 are designed to 
meet the most essential needs in each area under our jurisdiction. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The im portance of minerals to industrial America needs no stressing 
here. It is important to remember, however, that scientific and 
engineering advances require materials which will withstand tempera- 
tures and stresses of unprecedented intensity. Moreover, as the 
discovery of minerals becomes more difficult, geologic research leading 
to the develop'rent of theories and techniques for finding ore becomes 
increasingly rrportant to the maintenance of our position as an 
industrial nation. Topographic mapping, in addition, has acquired a 
particular importance in our military defense. 

An increase is therefore requested for the Geological Survey. Part 
of this would cover geologic and minerals resource surveys and map- 
ping previously financed by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Department is also requesting additional appropriations for water 
resources investigations in cooperation with the States. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines is slightly below the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 

The Bureau’s health and safety program, however, would be con- 
tinued on the same level. The Bureau’s budget request includes 
funds for the control and extinguishing of outcrop and underground 
fires in inactive coal formations. It provides also for mine inspection, 
safety investigation, accident prevention education, research on health 
and safety, and the testing of underground mining equipment and 
protective devices. I need not reemphasize here the continuing value 
of this program to the conservation of natural resources and the pro- 
tection of public and private property, and to the health and safety of 


men working in the mining, metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, 
and allied industries. 
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PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 for the Bureau of Land 
Management is approximately $2 million less than for fiscal year 
1958. One million dollars of this reduction represent funds for fire 
suppression which were made available from other activities of the 
Bureau to meet expanding fire costs incurred in 1958, 

In Alaska alone, where over 5 million acres burned, these costs 
exceeded more than $2 million. Fires also occurred in eastern Oregon, 
Idaho, and Nevada. 

The most significant changes in the program for the Bureau are a 
reduction in reforestation and an increase in road maintenance on 
O. and C. lands. These changes reflect the wishes of the O. and C. 
counties, which reimburse the Federal Treasury for road construction 
and maintenance from their share of receipts from timber sales. 

The proposed budget includes funds for the management and protec- 
tion of national park areas, and for the operation and maintenance of 
additional buildings, utilities, and roads under the mission 66 program. 
Appropriations for 1959 for construction of buildings, utilities, and 
roads and parkways will be less in 1959, but the program will be at a 
reasonable level because of the fact that certain unobligated balances 
will be available. 





INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs would be less for fiscal 
year 1959 than for this year. Substantial savings were made during 
1958 in the cost of State and local education contracts, these savings 
help lower the Bureau’s request for fiscal year 1959. 

An increase is requested for the adult vocational training program. 
Construction and rehabilitation of schools and related facilities would 
be continued as needed. Under the road construction program, 
authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act, emphasis will be placed 
on the construction of roads for which arrangements can be made 
with local goveraments for future maintenance and incorporation into 
their road systems. 

TERRITORIES 


The budget request for the Office of Territories is less for the forth- 
coming fiscal year primarily because the Alaska public works program 
will come to a conclusion under the current authorization. Funds 
will be needed to cover the expenses of the biennial sessions of the 
legislatures of Alaska and Hawaii. Grants to the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands will be reduced by decreasing operating costs. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget request for the reorganized Fish and Wildlife Service 
for fiscal year 1959 includes small increases in certain programs and 
a reduction in the construction programs, which are geared to provid- 
ing only the most essential facilities. The result is a net decrease of 
$4,826,000. 

Additional funds are requested for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife for the operation of new hatcheries constructed or ex- 
panded with funds provided in fiscal year 1958, and for maintenance 
and repair costs at the hatcheries. 








: 
: 
: 
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Funds are requested for research on diseases of fish, particularly 
salmon. For the first time, the 1959 estimates include funds for 
research on diseases of salmon in the Columbia River area. The 
committee approved the use of funds transferred from the Corps 
of Engineers for this purpose in 1958. Funds for this work in 1959 
are included in this budget in conformity with a statement in the 
conference report on the 1958 public works appropriation bill. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries programs, except for the 
construction program, would continue at about the 1958 level. Some 
increases are provided for exploratory fishing and gear development, 
market news, fish handling and processing, and research on coastal 
and offshore fish. 


REVENUES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Let me finally refer briefly to the revenues produced from the pro- 
grams of the Department. For the fiscal year 1959, it is estimated 
that revenue will amount to $489,310,264, including receipts for rec- 
lamation and the power agencies. This is an increase of $20,066,504 
above the estimates for the current fiscal year. Out of the total 
revenues, $356,761,071 (an increase of $14,418,402 over 1958) repre- 
sents funds to be deposited in the Treasury; these are not available 
for use until appropriated by the Congress. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Chairman, the remainder of my statement is a more detailed 
analysis of the budget estimates for the Department. I request that 
this analysis be received for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


The estimate for the Bureau of Land Management provides that activities of 
this Bureau will continue in 1959 at substantially the same level as 1958. The 
amount requested for fiscal year 1959 is $25,375,000; appropriations totaled 
$27,480,000 in fiscal year 1958. 

In the field of leasing and disposal of lands and mineral resources, amendments 
to public land order No, 82 opened 20 million acres in Alaska to mining and to 
exploration for oil and gas. ecent discoveries in the Territory have stimulated 
activities in this field. 

Conservation activities on range and forestry lands will continue as in the 
previous year. Inventory of the forest resources and reforestation of denuded 
lands in the O. and C. lands of the Pacific Northwest are vital to perpetuation of 
this resource while the current timber sale program is a producer of revenue to 
the Treasury and the counties. Incidental to the forestry program is the con- 
struction of access roads which will continue in the O. and C. area but at a some- 
what lower level than in 1958. 

The conservation of soil and moisture on western lands, which is one of the 
Department’s important responsibilities, will be carried on at the 1958 rate. 

he exceedingly severe fire season in both the continental United States and 
Alaska during the summer of 1957 was far beyond expectations. The situation 
was extremely grave in Alaska, where over 5 million acres were burned. Sup- 
pression costs exceed $2 million, and the losses in resource values will exceed that 
amount 5 or 6 times. 
Bureau oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The funds requested in 1959 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs total $99,369,000. 
Appropriations in 1958 amounted to $109,410,000. The major portion of the 
decrease is in the construction programs of the Bureau. 

The ‘‘Education and welfare” estimate, at the same level as the 1958 program, 


gives recognition to the need for continuing services to both Indian children and 
adults. Certain adjustments in the program result in an increase of $600,000 for 
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State and local education contracts for children who are attending non-Federal 
facilities; an increase of $185,000 for upgrading dormitory attendants in Federal 
facilities who are responsible for supervising, directing, counseling and guiding 
the activities of the children; and an increase of $760,000 for the adult vocational 
training program authorized by the act of August 3, 1956 (Public Law 959), 
which is an important program inasmuch as it will provide training and oppor- 
tunity for qualified Indians to advance their economic level. 

Under the resources management appropriation, an increase of $193,000 is 
requested for investigation and an acceleration of land-use plans in the soil and 
moisture conservation program and $75,000 for initiating a survey to determine 
the status of mining claims on the Colville Indian Reservation. Some decreases 
occur under the weed-control program and under the operation of Indian irrigation 
systems. 

The construction program is limited to projects which should not be deferred, 
as is the road construction and maintenance program. However, a substantial 
increase in the program for major rehabilitation and repair of existing facilities is 
included in the estimate. 

The estimate also contains requests for funds for reimbursing the Menominee 
and Klamath Tribes of Indians for expenditures from tribal funds in carrying out 
provisions of termination acts. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimate for the Geological Survey for fiseal year 1959 is $36,750,000. 
This includes a transfer in the estimates of $1,780,000 for activities previously 
financed by the Atomic Energy Commission. The appropriation for 1958 was 
$36 million, excluding $415,000 reappropriated. 

The Geological Survey provides basic scientific data concerning the water, 
land, and mineral resources of the Nation, and supervises the development and 
production of minerals and mineral fuels on leased Federal and Indian lands. 

The topographic surveys and mapping program in 1959 will continue to provide 
maps for those areas where investigation, development, and construction are most 
imminent, and those areas to which the Department of Defense has assigned a 
high priority. In 1959 standard maps for an estimated 120,000 square miles of 
the United States and its territories will be compiled ; the 1958 figure was 115,000. 

Under geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping, work will continue 
in the collection and eyaluation of data on geologic conditions for use in engineer- 
ing construction and water development projects, and the preparation of large- 
scale geologic maps. Mapping is progressing at the rate of about 40,000 square 
miles annually. In 1959 work previously conducted by Survey for Atomic 
Energy Commission and financed by AEC will be conducted by use of Geological 
Survey appropriations but on a smaller scale in-the light of current information 
as to the need for such work. 

An increase is requested in 1959 for water resources investigation. Special 
studies will be emphasized to develop a more thorough understanding of the 
principles and physical processes of water’s occurrence and movement as recom- 
mended by the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 
The increase is for State offerings in cooperative water resources investigations. 


Bureau or MINES 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1959 is $25,334,000. 
Appropriations for fiscal year 1958 totaled $25,853,000. After an adjustment for a 
nonrecurring construction item and for budgetary reserves, the 1959 estimate 
reflects an increase of $137,000. This increase is primarily for the control and 
extinguishing of outcrop and underground fires in inactive coal formations. 
Also, some additional funds are requested for the programs concerning inspections, 
investigations, and rescue work. These programs prevent accidents and injuries 
and conserve the health of workmen in the mining (coal and noncoal), metallurgi- 
cal, petroleum, natural gas, and allied industries through mine inspections, safety 
investigations, accident-prevention education, occupational-health studies, 
safety research, and the testing of underground mining equipment and protective 
devices. 

The estimate for conservation and development of mineral resources appropria- 
tion is $18,339,000, the amount programed for 1958. Iron and steel, coal and 
petroleum, copper, lead, and aluminum and salt, and sulfur, and a host of other 
metals, nonmetals, and fuels are essential to our civilization. They support our 
national economy and security. The programs of the Bureau help provide an 
adequate and dependable supply of these minerals for present and future needs. 
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NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


The funds requested for the National Park Service for fiscal year 1959 total 
$62,362,000. Appropriations in 1958 totaled $75,480,000. The decrease applies 
to the construction programs of the Service. 

The 1959 fiseal year will represent the third year of a 10-year program to provide 
the staff and facilities to serve the ever-increasing number of visitors to the parks. 
This 10-year program, known as mission 66, was launched 2 years ago. 

Visitors to the parks continue to increase, with almost 55 million recorded during 
1956. The aa is expected to reach nearly 60 million during 1957. Just 5 
years ago, Only about 42 million visitors were recorded. This is a tremendous 
increase in visitor use of the areas within such a short space of time. Bold action 
was necessary to cope with the many problems created by this heavier visitor use. 
The mission 66 program has been developed to meet this challenge. 

Accomplishments for the past 2 years in carrying out Service programs have 
been very encouraging. Visitor facilities are being provided at a very favorable 
rate, Forward strides have been made in staffing the parks to serve the visitor 
and at the same time protect and preserve park values. 

The estimates for 1959 provide nominal increases for park operating programs. 
The Service will thus be able to keep pace with its fixed costs. The construction 
funds requested for the 1959 fiscal year total $34,400,000. This amount will 
provide an acceptable program for construction of essential projects. 


Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget request for the Fish and Wildlife Service for fiscal year 1959 aggre- 
gates $20,528,900. In 1958 appropriations totaled $25,354,900. The difference 
consists of some relatively small increases in certain programs with a larger re- 
duction in the construction programs. The construction programs for 1959 are 
geared to providing only the essential facilities needed in the operation of the 
programs. 

The budget request for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is $13,680, 100. 
Appropriations in 1958 totaled $17,843,190. The decrease is in construction. 
Increases are included to cover operation of new hatcheries constructed or ex- 
panded with funds provided in fiscal year 1958, and to cover maintenance and 
repair costs at the hatcheries. Funds are included for research on diseases of 
fish, particularly in regard to disease infestation of salmon. The 1959 estimates 
include funds for the first time for research on diseases of salmon in the Columbia 
River area. This is to conform with the suggestion to the Department contained 
in the conference report on the public works appropriation bill, 1958, that funds 
for this work in 1959 should be included in Interior s budget rather than be ob- 
tained from the Corps of Engineers by transfer. 

Research will continue on the effect of pesticides on fish and wildlife. Sufficient 
information is not available to assess the damaging effect of these toxic materials. 

We are requesting $6,541,000 in 1959 for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
as compared with $6,598,570 appropriated in 1958. The Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries programs, other than construction, which will be at a lower level, will 
continue at about the 1958 level. Some increases are provided for exploratory 
fishing and gear development, market news, the handling and processing of fish, 
and research on coastal and offshore fish. 

With the approval of the Bureau of the Budget and without an increase in 
funds in 1959, the administrative services are being reorganized: One division in 
the Office of the Commissioner will be replaced by 2—(a) 1 in the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, which will also provide admin- 
istrative services for the Office of the Commissioner with counterpart units like 
those in the regional offices; and (b) 1 in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
This one will be a centralized administrative organization with a skeleton admin- 
istrative liaison staff in each of the regional offices. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The estimate for the fiscal year 1959 is $10,815,000; $12,765,000 was appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1958. The net decrease of $1,950,000 arises from a 
decrease of $2 million in funds for Alaska public works, a decrease of $85,000 for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and an increase of $135,000 in funds for 
administration of Territories. 

The Office of Territories promotes economic and political development in 
Territorial trusteeship areas under United States jurisdiction. It formulates 
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Federal policy, coordinates operating programs, provides information and advice, 
and participates in foreign-policy matters concerning the Territories. In addition, 
the Office represents the governors in Washington; supervises the Alaska Railroad, 


and public works in Alaska and the Virgin Islands; and assists the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. 


Administration of Territories.—The estimate of $2,100,000 for this activity is 
$135,000 more than the appropriation for the current year, principally because of 
the inclusion of funds for the Legislatures of Alaska and Hawaii. Funds to 
cover the expenses of regular legislative sessions are appropriated biennially, and 
the next regular sessions of these Territories will be held. in the fiscal year 1959. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.—The estimate of $4,715, for trust- 


territory programs represents a decrease of $85,000 from the current-year appro- 
priation. 


Alaska public works.—The $4 million requested covers the estimated cost of 
projects, including schools, water-system extensions, and facilities, which are con- 
sidered to be urgently needed, and which should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible time. The estimate is $2 million less than the appropriation for 1958. 

Construction, Alaska Railroad.—No funds are requested under this appropria- 


tion. However, available operating revenues will be applied to an additions-and- 
betterments program. 


Virgin Islands Corporation.—The $130,000 requested under ‘Contributions”’ 
covers the estimated cost in 1959 of programs for water and soil conservation, 
and forestry. This amount represents a decrease of $394,000, which was appro- 
priated in 1958 to cover losses. No losses are anticipated in 1959. 

No funds are requested under the revolving fund for capital investments. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Szatron. It does, Mr. Chairman. 


SALINE-WATER PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. You indicated that the past performances and ac- 
complishments of the Department in the field of saline water were 
being reviewed. Would you care to comment further on this? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have, as I indicated, 
spent a considerable amount of time on it myself. I must confess 
that I am not a scientist in that field, or any other field, as a matter 
of fact, but I have asked the Advisory Committee to that Office to 
convene in Washington. That committee is composed, as I am sure 
you know, of some of the outstanding scientists in the country, par- 
ticularly in that field. We are trying to get all the advice we can, 
both inside and outside the executive departments of Government, 
and the legislative branch, to be sure that we are doing everything 
we should be doing, and that what we are doing we are doing in the 
right way in that particular Office. As I have quite often said in the 
past year, I am sure that the work involved in that Office is of mo- 


mentous importance not only to the United States, but to the rest 
of the world. 


NECESSITY OF CURTAILING OR ELIMINATING WORK OF LESS IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. You said you were convinced adequate attention 
has not always been given to the necessity of curtailing or eliminating 
work of less importance in order to meet additional requirements. 

Do you not think many of the small increases requested for 1959 
could be handled in this manner? 

Secretary Szaron. Mr. Chairman, of course, I have to realize that 
your experience and that of other members of this committee goes far 
beyond my experience in the Department of Interior. So what I say 
should be taken in that light, if you please. 
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I sincerely believe that the requests we have asked for are justified. 
I further believe that we do not have any fat in this budget. 

If we have, we would be glad to call it to your attention. 

Mr. Kirwan. I did not mean that, but I am referring to the elimina- 
tion of different things. Perhaps, I should ask my question in a little 
different way: I realize that there is no padding in this request, and 
I have always stated when I go on the floor of Cringiens with your bill 
that, if I had my way, it would be for $1 billion. I mean that with 
sincerity, especially in view of the amount of robbing and looting that 
we have done to this country in the past 150 years. It would take 
$1 billion a year to try to recover or replace the damage that we have 
done to America. 

It would take that amount of money for several years to bring about 
a recovery of our resources because of the bungling which has gone 
on all over this country during the past 150 years. 


RESERVATION OF 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


In the 1958 bill, this committee, while allowing budget increases 
totaling over $54 million for the Department of Siteete did make 
reductions in the budget of $11,878,000 in addition to the tungsten 
cut. With one small exception, the Department appealed every 
reduction to the Senate. dn these items the Senate cut another 
$900,000. Yet, soon after the bill was finally passed, almost $16 
million was placed in reserve, including funds for the Indians, Bureau 
of Mines, Parks, and Fish and Wildlife Service. Would you please 
comment on this? 

Secretary Sznaton. I see. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, if you are able to take $15 million 
or $16 million of the amount finally appropriated and put it in a 
reserve and let it lie there, why should it have been requested in the 
first place? 

SLIPPAGE IN MISSION 66 


Under Mission 66, only $14,075,811 was obligated last year of the 
$20,665,000 available. This is about the average for the last 7 years. 
Why was there a slowdown, or slippage, of over $6.5 million in 1957? 

Secretary Szaton. You say, “Why was there?” 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, because all you did last year with reference to 
Mission 66 was to just keep Park Service construction at about the 
same level it has been since 1950. 

Secretary Seaton. To the best of my information, Mr. Chairman, 
that is all the money that we could adequately and efficiently spend. 

Mr. Kirwan. That gets back to the point, again, that, if you did 
not obligate $6.5 million, then you did not need the $20,665,000 total. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I could 
quarrel with you about that. As a matter of fact, that is one of the 
reasons we have not asked for an increase in that category this year. 
I do not think we ought to spend money just because we have it. 

Mr. Kirwan. No, and neither do I; I do not think that at all. 

Secretary Szaton. That is the point I was trying to make in my 
_ Statement. We are doing the best we can to spend it efficiently. 
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OIL-SHALE PLANT AT RIFLE, COLO. 


Mr. Kirwan. I am going to ask you another question, and you can 
answer it either on or off the record, as you like. 

We received your letter to the committee stating you were taking 
no action to dispose of the Rifle, Colo., oil-shale plant as directed by 
us, because of a difference of opinion on the Senate side. Will you 
please give us your recommendation on disposal of the facility? 

Secretary Seaton. I think, because of the fact that it involves 
another Department, I would rather answer that question off the 
record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. So, there is only a request for a little money to 
merely maintain the plant as a standby proposition. Now, having 
gotten the information as you have given it here, this committee is 
informed as to why the letter was written, and what was in your mind. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


I am going to ask another question, and this question does not 
pertain to the Interior Department. I think you will agree this is 
something about which all Americans are worried, and I am not 
referring to missiles or sputniks, but to the problem of what is wrong 
with our economy. 

In order to make sure of my ground, before I left my office I looked 
at what it cost to run this Nation in 1929. That figure was $4 billion. 
I addressed a businessman’s meeting last week. I told them I was 
going to ask them one question, and then they could ask me questions 
all afternoon. 

There were very few in the reom who paid Federal taxes in 1929. 
Cosmetics and tobacco and money from the big interests ran the 
Nation, and provided the taxes. However, there were no taxes from 
small business. I paid no taxes, and neither did anyone else, in 
comparison with today. Then we went into a tremendous collapse. 
It was not a case of Republicans or Democrats. It was a case of 
business going into a tremendous collapse, the greatest we ever had 
in the history of this country. 

Last year, for instance, we had the largest peacetime budget in the 
history of this Nation. I am not blaming any political party on that 
score. I would say $50 billion of that has gone into business and still 
they cannot survive. In my town today there are 12,000 totally un- 
employed, and those who are employed work 1, 2, or 3 days a week in 
larger industries. That is true, to some extent, from Maine to 
California. 

So, now, even when we are dumping $50 billion into business, they 
still cannot make a go of it. I do not know what we are going to do. 

I am asking you, as a successful businessman, whether or not you 
can enlighten us as to what is needed in that particular regard ; whether 
it is a revamping of our business system or what it is. 

The Wall Street Journal on Thursday of last week, I think, hit it 
on the nose when it stated that, if the Government increases its spend- 
ing by $2 billion or $3 billion this year, then business is going to pick 
up again and it is going to take up the slack in employment. 
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However, it will probably then be $52 billion or $53 billion which is 
being dumped into business or industry, and they will not be able to 
go on the year after. 

I am not blaming anyone but only thinking in my own humble way 
as to whether or not we need a revamping of business and industry, 
or just what is needed. That is the thing that is worrying me. 

Seavetniy Seaton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Not only do we produce steel in Youngstown, Ohio, 
but we build the mills. After building a $200 million mill there, 
Argentina and Brazil are building mills now, Venezuela has them, 
and they are building more in China and Japan. We have 15 en- 
gineers in Youngstown University from India. They are building 
three new steel plants there. The engineers spend the weekends in 
the steel mills at Youngstown obtaining the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to operate them. After all those mills are built and if we lose all 
of that market, alongside of what Russia has taken from us in the 
satellite countries, what is the end? 

Could you make a comment on that? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much that that is 
a sort of question that I am qualified to answer. I would say, how- 
ever, that it certainly illustrates once again in your eloquent words 
the necessity of our working together—all of us—on a very big 
problem. 

The specific answers to your question, I think, would have to come 
from others. Probably it should be addressed to members of the 
President’s Cabinet such as the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. I have my own 
personal ideas about it, but I am not privileged to give them. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am asking you this question as a businessman. 

Secretary Szaton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions? 


SIZE OF BUDGET 


Mr. Norre.tu. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask any specific 
questions at this time but I do want to say, frankly, that I think if 
we had enough money, much higher expenditures would be justified 
for the Interior Department. 

There is no doubt about that. 

Sometimes, I think, though, that our committees perhaps ought to 
all meet together in finding out just exactly what all our expenditure 
requirements are. We have a budget this year of, I believe, $74 
billion; have we not? 

Secretary Seaton. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Norre.y. Sixty-two percent of that budget is considered by a 
committee of which 1 am a member, the Armed Services Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. Sixty-two percent of it goes for the making of 
war, and preparing for it. That will increase the debt limit to more 
than $275 billion: 

Now, I know of only two ways for the Federal Government to spend 
money: One is through taxation, and the other is through borrowing 
money. I do not know whether we can increase taxes or not. 
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Frankly, I do not see how we can. We can make people give the 
Federal Government money as long as they have money to spare but 
I do not know how much more money there is which we can borrow 
from the people of the United States. 

I have thought that foreign aid was something that we could maybe 
do without to. some extent, and I voted against it, not that I was not 
in favor of part of it, but I did not think some of it was being properly 
used. Now, they are requesting, I believe, $4 billion this year for 
foreign aid. 

However, I see you are recommending a decrease of close to $42 
million for the Department of the Interior. If I could have written 
out the budget for the Interior Department, I may have changed it 
some, but as long as we are going to have to spend money for the armed 
services like we are having to spend this year, I do not know how we 
can spend more on the Interior Department and keep going. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thought about, this a great deal. We need 
more money for the Interior Department; there is no doubt about that. 
The chairman is completely right, if we had the money to do it with. 

I want to compliment you, Mr. Secretary, for the budget which you 
have presented to us. I think under the existing circumstances it is 
probably about the best we can expect. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Secretary, has the reorganization of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service worked out in your judgment? 

Secretary Seaton. In my judgment? 

Mr. Magnuson. Are you close to that situation? 

Secretary Suaton. Reasonably so, sir. So far as I can tell it is 
working out very well. I say “‘as far as I can tell,” and I base that 
statement on the conferences I have had with both the commercial 
and sports fisheries and wildlife groups, and upon the correspondence 
which I have received from individuals and organizations. 

If I may, I would like to pay a compliment to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Leffler, in that regard. We have had an absolute minimum 
of complaints and a great number of commendations. I am sure he 
is doing the best he can to make it work. 

Mr. Maenuson. Was there not a sort of hiatus in that agency for 
a few months when some of the new positions were not being filled? 

Should I take that up with Mr. Leffler? 

Secretary Suaton. I think perhaps Mr. Leffler could speak to 
that more specifically than I could, Congressman Magnuson. I 
think there was a minimum of delay in filling positions. A large 
number of transfers were involved, and civil-service clearances and 
that sort of thing had to be obtained. 

I think you will remember that we returned the Service to the career 
employees, and that took some time, and men had to be found for 
positions which could not be filled by personnel within the Service, 
and that took time. However, I can honestly say that to the best of 
my knowledge there was no undue delay, Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr: Maenuson. I will go into that a little more when Secretary 
Leffler testifies later in the week. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SIZE OF BUDGET 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, I will compliment you for your fine 
statement. It was short, concise, and to the point. 

I note you submitted for the record a more detailed explanation of 
this request, which I] also think is very good. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. I can well understand our chairman’s feeling on the 
need for more appropriations for the Interior Department, and I, too, 
only wish we could afford to spend a billion dollars a year for the 
Interior Department program because certainly, as the chairman 
always says, is is for America, and to correct some of the misdeeds 
that have been done to our natural resources in the past many, many 
years. But of course, while we are spending possibly $45 billion for 
our national security, there just simply is not enough money to go 
around to spend what we should for other things. 

Therefore, we must be content with what we can spend and I know 
you are greatly concerned, Mr. Secretary, about the solvency of our 
Government. You have proven it in this budget request which you 
are making by asking for in the neighborhood of $42 million less for 
1959 than was appropriated for 1958. 

If I may say so, that is an unusual situation, but we are in an unusual 
situation nationwide today, as a people, and you have recognized that. 
Therefore, | pay you the highest compliment for so recognizing the 
financial conditions of this country. You have tried to meet the situ- 
ation as best you can with that $42 million reduction which you are 
asking for compared with this year. 

I was greatly interested in the chairman’s query of you when he 
cited the condition in which this country finds itself, and asked for 
your recommendations as a-businessman. 

I wish to speak just a minute to that problem: 


BASIC ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


There are not too many people in America who recognize the fact 
that the economy of our country, and most any country of the world, 
is based upon the value of our raw products. 

Almost every employed man in America is employed in some phase 
of either producing, processing or marketing or other phases of our 
raw products. 

For quite some time our raw products have been so far below what 
we know as parity. ‘That is true of our minerals as well as our farm 
products, and the products that come out of the sea which are all raw 
products. 

Seventy percent of our raw products are grown out of the ground; 
about 18 percent are mined or come out of the ground, and the other 
12 percent come out of the sea, being seafoods. 

The farmers’ dollar today is worth about 80 cents at the counter, 
and it has been worth around 80 to 85 cents for a number of years. 
Hence his buying power is down. The farmer buys when his dollar 
is worth 100 cents at the counter—he buys over two times more than 
the rest of us on an average, year in and year out. He buys every- 
thing that you could imagine. He is the largest buyer in America for 


heavy goods such as tractors, trucks and implements of every kind, 
as well as clothing. 
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Farming is the hardest on clothing and shoes than any other enter- 
rise. 

- I said years ago, as many of the rest of you have said, who knew the 
first lesson in economics, that unless the farmers’ buying power was 
brought up by some manner or means, our economy would be in a bad 
fix. When the farmers’ buying power is down, it affects every 
industry in America. Farming is the greatest private industry in 
America, and he is the best buyer in America. In fact, I do not 
think there is a single business in America which is not suffering 
today because the farmers’ dollar is worth only 80 cents at the counter, 
and that is going to continue to be so until his buying power is brought 
up substantially. 

Now, that to me is the first lesson in economics. One does not have 
to look too far to see what is wrong; one does not have to look too far 
to see why all these men are being laid off. If you give the farmers a 
100-cent dollar, that problem will fade away overnight, almost. Show 
me a time when the farmers’ dollar was worth 100 cents at the counter, 
and I will show you good times in America. Show me the time when 
the farmers’ dollar was worth less than 100 cents at the counter, and 
I will show you a time when conditions were not up to par in this 
great Nation of ours. 

If the great economists and economic analysts want to go up 
against that argument, I would like to argue it out with them. [| 
am not an economist, but I do know the first lesson in economics. 

Too many of our economists and economic analysts do not know 
that first lesson; they just look at the book and they have never 
gotten down to brass tacks. I am sorry to say that too many of 
them have advised our Presidents for many, many years. That is 
my little story on that. 

I only hope that something can be done, and I do not want the 
farmer to lose his freedom by Government controls, but here we 
have all these surpluses hanging over the heads of the farmers which 
depress the farm prices. I would like to see the Congress freeze 
every ounce of surplus food and seed and fiber that we have and then 
say to the commodity disposal agencies, ‘You sell that for what you 
can get abroad, and dispose of it also to our school-lunch program as 
well as our welfare programs here in America.”’ I think that would 
be the fastest way to bring farm buying up, and to cure this slump in 
our economy. ‘That is my solution to it. 


SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you have already gone into the saline water 
matter. 

Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that that program is advancing at as 
rapid a speed as possible and proper, and that we have sufficient funds 
in this bill to carry it on? 

Secretary Seaton. Well, as to the latter question: yes, I think we 
have sufficient funds. 

As to your first question, to the best of my present knowledge, it 
has gone on as efficiently and properly as possible. 

There are a great number of controlling factors such as personnel, 
techniques, and everything else that is involved, but we are now to 
the stage where we can prepare to test the latest laboratory techniques 
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by means of pilot plants, and I think we will know much more about 
it, Mr. Jensen, after this fiscal year is over. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, of course, the reason this committee is always 
interested in that program, as you are and many other people, is the 
simple fact that we know many large and small cities along the coasts 
lines are having great difficulty with salt water from the sea seeping 
in and getting into their wells, and getting up into the roots of their 
crops, and spoiling their crops. Many cities are having a difficult 
time obtaining enough fresh water for their people and industries. 

Secretary Seaton. Well, as you know, 1 am sure, this program 
began in 1952, and I have been told by a number of authorities on the 
subject that we have progressed further since 1952 than the whole 
world had moved in 100 years prior to that. I do not mean that all 
the work has been exclusively American, because it has not. We 
have a very careful liaison with foreign countries of the free world, 
some of whom are also engaged in this work, and we have pooled those 
efforts rather than try to duplicate them. It has been really a bright 
chapter in international cooperation. 

Mr. JensEN. We already have some plants, without mentioning 
any names or the producers that manufacture the plants, which are 
already desalting and demineralizing, at least, 25,000 gallons of water 
every 24 hours, but of course it is still very costly. 

Secretary Szaron. I think those plants to which you have referred 
are ones which are operating under special circumstances where the 
actual cost of the desalinization process is really not the most important 
consideration. It is a question more of necessity than of cost. 

However, our problem is to bring the cost down, and to make the 
process more generally useful. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, that is right. That is, of course, the reason for 
spending the money you are requesting in order to finance them? 

Secretary Seaton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. There must be some way to desalt or demineralize 
this water so it is fit for human consumption and we hope in time to 
make it so cheap that it can be used for irrigation and such. However, 
that is quite a ways in the future, and I realize that. However, I, 
like all the rest of the members of the committee, and an awful lot of 
people around this Nation, are hoping that it will not be too long 
until the water can be desalted and demineralized cheap enough 
to make it fit for human use. 

Secretary Seaton. I certainly agree with you. 


DESOTO-BERTRAND BEND WILDLIFE REFUGE 


While Secretary Leffler is here I would like just to mention this 
DeSoto-Bertrand Bend item. 

Have you asked for any more money for the DeSoto-Bertrand 
Bend project this year in this budget, in addition to what we had last 
year, which was in the amount of $200,000? 

Mr. Lerruer. I believe the money we will need for the land 
acquisition will come out of the duck stamp funds, as per arrangements 
made at the time of the first initial program, and when it was intro- 
duced. There was, I believe, $100,000 appropriated last year, if my 
memory serves me correctly. 
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Mr. Jensen. We appropriated $200,000 last year through this 
committee. Of course, your predecessor had agreed to contribute 
$100,000 for this purpose out of the duck stamp fund. 

If I may say now, I hope this committee will not hold the Depart- 
ment to that promise of appropriating $100,000 out of the duck 
stamp fund unless they so desire. 

I feel, Mr, Secretary, that this project is so important, that we get 
so much for so little, that the Congress should be ready, willing and 
able to supply the necessary funds for this project. 

In last year’s conference report we inserted this language: 

Amendment No. 22: 


Appropriate $5,677,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $5,332,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


The conferees are in agreement that the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend Wildlife 
Refuge and recreation area shall be established and have approved $200,000 to 
initiate acquisition of the land. 


The conferees further agree that all of the land within the loop shall be pur- 
chased, but that only the minimum amount of land outside the loop necessary 
to provide a satisfactory wildlife refuge shall be acquired. 

he Fish and Wildlife Service shall confer with the landowners whose lands 
surround the loop and develop a mutually satisfactory land acquisition plan. 

Then, later on the Public Works Committee put language in their 
bill which provided that, upon an agreement entered into by the 
landowners involved, and the Fish and Wildlife people, the Army 
engineers should proceed with the cutoff in the river at the DeSoto- 
Bertrand Bend. 

You sent men out there, Mr. Leffler, to meet with the farmers; is 
that right? 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is, to meet with the farmers whose land sur- 
rounds the lake, or the bend, both in Nebraska and Iowa? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And they have attempted to have a meeting of the 
minds as to the amount of land that should be acquired and the pur- 
chase price of such land? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you know the status of that matter at this time 
between the landowners and the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have been making some progress in working out 
that program. I cannot give you the final details at this time. I have 
made an appointment with the Army engineers for tomorrow noon at 
which time I shall sit down and discuss this question of the cutoff 
with them. However, I shall be fully prepared to give you the entire 
status on Friday when I appear before this committee. 

Mr. Jensen. All right; that is all. 

Mr. Lerruzr. May I just say as an apology that Mr. Bonner, who 
is the chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
would like to see me this morning on the reorganization of this agency. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you very much for waiting. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are excused, Mr. Leffler. 

Mr. Fenton. First of all, Mr. Secretary, I enjoyed listening to 
your statement. I believe that you were very forthright, and I want 
to congratulate you for your decisions in a great many matters. 

Of course, we shall go into more detail in the various agencies and 
the various bureaus, but I am glad to note that there is an increase 
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in the Geological Survey, which to my mind is one of our finest 
agencies, in trying to develop our own domestic resources. 
I was very much interested in the water problem, particularly the 
conversion of saline water into water which is usable for domestic 
urposes, and I do hope that we can go into that with renewed vigor. 
am sure that we can accomplish something that will be worthwhile 
in that regard. 
Secretary Seaton. Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION FOR SPORTS FISHING 


Mr. Fenton. Of course, I am interested in perpetuating in the 
Department of the Interior something worthwhile as far as the Fish 
and Wildlife Service problems are concerned. I note that there is a 
decrease of over $4 million for the sports-fishing part of the Wildlife 
Service. To my mind, that is a mistake. Most of that decrease is 
from cutting out construction. I do not know how many requests 
there are for fishing licenses and hunting licenses, but I have always 
understood that it amounted to a great deal in money if you take in 
the licenses together with all the appurtenances that go with fishing 
and hunting. 

Secretary Seaton. May I interpose? We have an unobligated 
balance in construction funds of $3,024,000 that was not used prior 
to this fiscal year; we can use that. 

Mr. Fenton. I had the occasion to visit in Pennsylvania the Lamar 
fisheries that can supply a great deal of fish, not only for Pennsylvania 
but for the eastern part of the country, and there is a great deal of 
improvement to be made in that particular facility. 

Secretary Seaton. I am sure you are right on that. I believe that 
Secretary Leffler could probably speak on those details better than I. 
In this budget we have not only tried to keep new money requests to 
the minimum, to the things we think absolutely necessary; we are 
also trying to get a little education out of this. When we find that 
we are short, we will cheerfully come up and confess that next year. 

With the carryover that I spoke of, it did not seem justifiable to ask 
for increased funds again this year. 

Mr. Fenton. We will go into that in more detail when Mr. Leffler 
is here. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


I also note with a great deal of satisfaction the same amount of 
money is being asked for the Bureau of Mines. While there is an 
overall decrease of $500,000 in direct appropriation, I believe that 
it should be pointed out that that is the amount held in reserve this 
year, so the program level will be the same in 1959 as this year. 

All in all, Mr. Secretary, I am not going to detain you. While we 
certainly agree there must be some attention paid to the defense of 
this country, I, like the chairman, still have confidence in our Ameriean 
way of life. We have too many experts in and out of Congress on 
sputniks and Russian propaganda subjects,.in my opinion. 

I have confidence not only in the Interior Department but every 
department of our Government. 

I am glad to hear your forthright appraisal of our American free 
enterprise system. We must keep our American economy the way 
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our forefathers desired it, and losing it is the thing that we have to 
fear. 

Mr. Bupes. Mr. Chairman, I should think that the distinguished 
Secretary would consider himself fortunate in appearing before this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations and having each member wishing 
he could have more money to spend in his Department. I think that 
is rather unique. 

Of course, we all realize, Mr. Secretary, as the biggest landlord 
in America you have to have funds if you are going to operate the 
tenancies which you hold. 


MAJOR CHANGES IN 1959 BUDGET 


There is one sentence in your statement here this morning for 
which I should like to commend you. It was refreshing to me and 
I think if it applied throughout the Government we would have a 
lot more money to spend in the essential sections in your Department 
and in other departments. 

I am just going to read that sentence. You said: 

The historic tendency has been to seek automatic approval of the previous 
year’s program level and thereafter to concentrate on additional appropriations 
to meet new requirements. A change in emphasis has resulted in a reexamination 
of past programs at the same time consideration is given to additional require- 
ments. 

That is so true. 

The historic tendency has been to seek automatic approval of the 
previous year’s program level. And if each agency of the Federal 
Government, including the Department of the Interior, would make 
a detailed search through the department items for which it auto- 
matically requests funds each year, | am sure we would find a tre- 
mendous amount of deadwood that could be cut out. 

In your statement you indicate a total reduction of $23,769,223 
between the 1959 budget and the 1958 budget. It seems to me that 
the Department of the Interior has 2 basic functions; 1 is to act as 
landlord and steward of the properties of the people of the Nation, 
and that is the section which comes before this subcommittee. You 
also have another function of reclaiming land and lending money for 
reclamation and power functions. It would appear from your state- 
ment that you have reduced your landlord functions here by some 
$38,866,000. Now, if we subtract the $23,769,223, which are the 
claimed total savings between the two budgets, it would then appear 
that for the Bureau of Reclamation and power agencies you have an 
increase in the Department of $15,096,777. It seems to me we should 
take a good look at where the more important functions lie; whether 
in the landlord section or whether in this other section. The de- 
crease all seems to be in the landlord part of the Department and the 
increase in the other part. Is that correct? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. If I may, I would like to explain it a bit, 
Mr. Budge. I assume when you refer to the landlord functions, you 
do not mean to indicate we just cut out that many millions of dollars 
for essential services. 

Now, we have not cut out essential services in the so-called landlord 
functions. We have reduced some which we did not think were 
essential this fiscal year. A number of these savings have been made 
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through better administration and reduction of administrative ex- 
penses. I would like to make that clear. 

Now, as to reclamation and power, we have an increase projected of 
$13,283,000 in the upper Colorado River Basin project. That is 
necessary to carry on the work expeditiously and efficiently which is 
beginning to peak on that project. There would be no way I know of 
to reduce that figure and still complete the projects underway within 
the time span allotted to us, by necessity and by statute. 

I know, of course, that with your years of experience you are 
thoroughly familiar with the fact that the line on the chart rises as 
projects get underway. We think that we have a good, sensible 
reclamation program. We do not think we have asked for too much 
money. Wedo not think that we have asked for too little. Of course, 
it will be up to us to substantiate those conclusions before the com- 
mittees involved. I hope that answers your question. 

Mr. Buper. I can see, of course, the one big increase there, how- 
ever, I was not aware that you had any statutory limit on completing 
the construction. 

Secretary Searon. In the case of the upper Colorado River there 
are several divergencies from the ordinary practice under the law, as 
I remember, there is a 39-year pay-out period on Glen Canyon Res- 
ervoir as opposed to the normal period of 50 years or in some cases 
more. 

Another difference is that the interest charge is at the start of con- 
struction, not at the completion of construction. Those two facts 
taken by themselves impose an extra burden upon the Department 
of the Interior and its Bureau of Reclamation to get that work com- 
pleted as expeditiously and efficiently as possible so that the overall 
cost to those who have to make the pay-out is not beyond their 
ability. We do not have quite the latitude that we would have in 
what I would choose to call the “normal case.” 

Mr. Bupae. I will have an opportunity to go into these items when 
they come up later, but I just wanted to have your statement as to 
what seems to me to be an overall emphasis in reducing this section 
of the Department $38,800,000 and at the same time raising the other 
portion of your Department by some $15 million. J just do not want 
to get out of balance here. 

Secretary Seaton. I hope that we can detail that to your satisfaction 
as the hearings on our appropriation request progress. 

Mr. Bupeer. In conclusion, Mr. Secretary, I would again like to 
compliment you on your statement and particularly the sentence I 
read. I hope you will carry through with that in your Department. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. We shall try. 


RECEIPTS 


Mr. Norrewu. Mr. Secretary, in the past I think that you have given 
the amount of your actual and estimated receipts. I wonder if you 
would put that in the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may insert that in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Appropriations compared with receipts (exclusive of trust funds) 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


APPROPRIATIONS 
i a 1$525, 998, 250 |?$541, 636,123 | $517, 866, 900 
eepmenencs 2204250 SSS ek LS 4, 436, 453 3, 599, 606 3, 877, 450 
ene erm anininthnioicnentmnmmanibies dl , 732, 649 92, 790, 160 91, 409, 550 
Revolving and management funds (programed expenditures).| 34, 624,059 46, 811, 780 46, 165, 130 
ae te hac a le 653,791,411 | 684,837,669 | 659,319, 030 
RECEIPTS 
Admission fees and concessions... -............--.--.-.-------- 5, 144, 912 5, 451, 380 5, 711, 800 
Hunting stamps and receipts from sale of refuge products. .._- 7, 094, 441 6, 987, 000 6, 990, 000 
embers tetbic. 315i. DAB ai OM Ae Gk 967, 393 1, 283, 200 1, 233, 200 
Revenues, Oregon and California and Coos Bay Wagon Road 
A ee a tne eee eek LI MRE FE ee 19, 228, 346 22, 750, 000 22, 750, 000 
Sale of seal skins and other products. ...............--....-..- 4, 704, 040 4, 595, 330 4, 578, 830 
Oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents........_.._.....-..... 77, 706, 155 82, 135, 000 82, 534, 500 
Receipts from mineral leasing, outer Continental Shelf__-_--_- 2, 208,703 | 110,000,000 | 110,000,000 
Interest on and repayments to Colorado River dam fund and 
sac Me oS OI rg re ee cae 4, 040, 529 4, 051, 500 4, 050, 300 
Revenues from Colorado River dam fund project.........---- 5, 638, 747 5, 543, 700 5, 578, 300 
Collections, reclamation fund: 
Duresa Of Neclamation. .................................. 14, 558, 663 15, 387, 100 16, 360, 900 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands--..-_.._._- 35, 554, 366 41, 632, 500 40, 650, 000 
I iii ont bo pte ts ben spe don 4, 051, 260 4, 565, 800 4, 565, 800 
Power revenues...........-- p-ilistosianseiia sai dadden nate an eiietion 46, 552, 469 45, 529, 500 48, 889, 000 
Total collections, reclamation fund_..................--. (100, 716, 758)| (107, 114, 900)| (110, 465, 700) 
Collections, Colorado River development fund---...........-- 500, 500, 500 500, 500 
er TN os cmatinmcnacncuanknasmnecuabumon 61, 873, 196 71, 000, 000 79, 100, 000 
Base Gr Boutneastern power....................-. 22.2... 14, 485, 765 18, 128, 000 17, 450, 000 
Sale of Southwestern power.._............-.-..........-...--- 6, 449, 373 6, 835, 000 7, 520, 000 
Sale of Eklutna, Alaska power___.............._--.-..-----.-- 1, 294, 650 1, 554, 600 1, 554, 600 
Sale of Falcon Dam, Tex., power. _-__..-....--.----.-------- 45, 853 345, 000 400, 000 
Miscellaneous rentals, fees, and permits_.......-...---------- 3,216,400 | 3,862,177 | 3, 807, 176 
Collections for services to Indians................-..-......--. 5, 660, 825 6, 383, 250 6, 512, 550 
Seeeeveraes we OMNIS. 1, 562, 427 2, 022, 080 2, 021, 880 
Sale of public lands, buildings, and other property-.--......-- 1, 859, 093 2, 436, 700 2, 390, 700 
I 0 ED ke 947, 908 608, 045 589, 435 
Receipts for Federal aid in fish restoration and management_-_ 4, 717, 220 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Receipts for Federal aid in wildlife restoration._...........__. 17, 842, 673 16, 055, 550 16, 055, 550 
Receipts for promote and develop fishery products and re- 
search pertaining to American fisheries_..._...............-- 4, 651, 151 4, 650, 000 4, 650, 000 
Internal revenue collections for Virgin Islands__..............- 3, 379, 133 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Revolving and management funds (revenues) -_.............._- 31, 739, 778 35, 028, 349 41, 910, 243 
Rc, iii ige a kl sae es 387, 676,208 | 527,271,261 | 546, 355, 264 
eh no asi Sp ambceengantbbenerbas 51, 862, 366 58, 027, 57, 045, 000 
PONIES Bid sah debi bn da shh dcowigkiehntabutesnendicd 335, 813,842 | 469,243,761 | 489,310, 264 


NET DIFFERENCE 


Amount by which appropriations exceed net receipts. _....__. 317, 977, 569 | 215,592,908 | 170,008, 766 





1 Excludes $11,425,000 appropriated for Alaska Road Commission transferred to Department of Commerce. 
2 Excludes $433,500 reappropriations,. 


3 Receipts duplicated are as follows: 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands collected by 

Bureau of Land Management included in ‘Oil, gas, 

and mining royalties and rents” and “Collections, 

PUGIIIIU UU one 5h 5 ce. cdc cc cakbabeuek ce 35, 554, 366 41, 632, 500 40, 650, 000 
Receipts from sale of power generated at Bureau of 

Reclamation projects included in ‘Collections, re- 

clamation fund” and “Sale of Bonneville power’’_-_-- 16, 308, 000 16, 395, 000 16, 395, 000 


pidbrdivenididessdoosbuseg ih sdcbuddunscnesawen 51, 862, 366 58, 027, 500 57, 045, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee enjoyed your presentation here this 
morning. Good luck to you. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF APPROPRIATIONS, ESTIMATES, AND 
PERSONNEL 


We will include at this point in the record the tables on appropria- 
tions requested, presently available funds, and employment which 
are required each year. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Total paid employees, by months, fiscal years 1952-57 and 1958 to date 

















Fiscal year 
Month scsi cabealfaeehegeitceseenibticci 
| | 
1951-52 | 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
a ESS Se ae 60, 904 57, 970 56, 424 51, 297 54, 516 56, 004 
ieee wwe dep ccnee 61, 929 60, 271 56, 700 55, 123 51, 020 54, 019 55, 232 
NON. «oo. --- dense | 68, 905 58, 084 54, 406 53, 066 48,381 | 50, 226 51, 467 
Co eee eee 56, 882 56, 993 53, 048 51, 430 47, 576 49, 347 50, 255 
ee oo 2 dnd 55,762 | 56, 290 52, 307 50, 247 46, 614 | 48, 798 49, 665 
DN 226 55-42 54,437 | 55,642 51, 547 49, 117 45, 933 Gy BBO Tndglnins-e 
January -._--_-- bacvedues ie bicciaiiel | 654,277 55, 645 51, 134 48, 712 46,103 | 48,309 |.........- 
PE owed enckendne olen 54,109 | 55,671 51, 076 48, 889 46,273 | 48, 526 |.......... 
March. ..........-...-.-.------] 54,325.| 55,522) 51,345 | 49,207] 47,082 49,098 |.......... 
Pi sistch senteannignnierinradpemnvwirewt 55, 285 56, 095 52, 564 50, 076 48, 190 i Lat ésine <n 
BN nbs ahbnn dl ee. be epind »Z 56,702 | 57, 264 54, 068 51, 509 49, 647 Bhs Ce ieineonos 
Pc hic Mido ck- ne 60, 369 | 58, 319 56, 429 54, 322 53, 404 )) 5 oe 
1 








Note.—The employment figures shown above include National Park Service employees paid from Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations. The Department was instructed to make this change by the Civil Service 
Commission. The employment figures above exclude employees of the Virgin Islands Corporation. 





Monpay, JANUARY 13, 1958. 
OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
WITNESSES 
DAVID S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
DR. WILLIAM S. GILLAM, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RESEARCH 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Administration and coordination__. oe ee eer $100, 653 $125, 000 $165, 000 
2. Research and development: | | 








| | 

Contracts and grants non-Federal .eahoe 359, 390 540, 000 | 600, 000 

Federal laboratories gig etahod asain 50, 000 | 60, 000 | 60, 000 

Total obligations ch Gy ae 509, 963 725, 000 | 825, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. __.---- 40, 037 |_- 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) ---_- mc 550, 000 | 725, 000 825, 000 


Object classification 


| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions.-_...............---.---- 15 | 17 | 20 
Average number of all employees Seo cele akan cdaneuedl 12 15 | 19 
Number of employees at end of year_-_-___...-.-.-----.-.--- 14 | 17 | 20 
Average GS grade and salary-__--- cdedgdons.thucdbe~ dyes dpec./ RB. Be ee | 9.4 $6,998 | 9.6 $7, 093 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions — a a el as} $79, 641 | $103, 100 $132, 500 
Positions other than permanent ___._.....--..---.----| 1, 229 1, 500 3, 000 
Other personal services _..........-.-.---- ieee 2, 237 | 1, 400 1, 500 
Total personal services ings eden ae 83. 107 | 106, 000 137, 000 
02 Travel - ide ; 7, 029 | 7, 000 11, 000 
03 Transportation of things See i a al Oe nace, ~~ 4 Sil nadlins 
04 Communication services_ bate ; | 2, 238 | 1, 800 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- o Saaaeee * ; . 3, 749 | 1, 500 2, 000 
07 Other contract:al services =a 361, 665 | 516, 000 576, 000 
Services performed by other agencies --- | 50, 000 | 60, 000 60, 000 
08 Supplies and materials j 5 1, 050 1, 000 | 1, 500 
09 Equipment. a. adi . 1, 060 | 500 1, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ - . Lo kin te « | 31, 200 34, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments (eos : 41 | 
Total obligations __- Shas acbe 509, 963 725, 000 020, UUO 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
We have before the committee at this time Mr. Jenkins, Director 
of the Office of Saline Water. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jenkins, we are pleased to have you before the committee. 
Do you have a statement to make at this time? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jenkins. I have a statement of considerable length which can 
be submitted for the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; please submit it for the record. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then, I shall briefly discuss the prepared statement. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT By Davin S. JENKINS, Director, Orrice or SALINE WATER 


Since the beginning of the saline-water program the plan of process develop- 
ment has followed the accepted pattern of normal research and development 
work, in which we have: First, the conception of new ideas; second, fairly inex- 
pensive laboratory research of many kinds; third, small laboratory working 
models; fourth, small pilot plants which cost somewhat more; fifth, large pilot 
plants requiring major costs; and finally, full-scale demonstration plants This is 
standard research and development procedure. 

In 1955 when several processes were approaching the small-pilot-plant stage, 
the Congress enacted amendments for expanding and accelerating the program. 
However, a research and development program can gain momentum only as 
fast as the staff directing it can expand the activity, and so far it has not been 
possible to increase the staff needed for this desired acceleration. The rate of 
progress so well begun in the early years of the program could not be maintained 
to the extent that would have been possible if we had: had more money and a 
larger staff. 

In an activity of this kind, where public money is being expended for negotiated 
contract research, the funds can be awarded only with great caution, careful 
planning, and very exhaustive studious thought by the technical-administrative 
office in charge of the work which is held accountable for the funds, as well as 
responsible for obtaining results. We cannot just award contracts at random, 
nor permit the work to go unsupervised if we are to obtain the results desired by 
the Congress. Therefore, the first step in 1956 was to expand the small staff of 
four technical personnel working at that time. However, it has not been possible 
to make any substantial increase in the organization in order to accelerate the 
work as much as desired. We are planning to fill what vacancies we have this 
quarter and to add one person in the spring quarter. Then we hope to add the 
3 additional employees next July, making 20 in all. We could use all 20 and more 
today if we had them. 

This need for administrative funds is very real and very urgent. Because of 
the great public interest in this program, the demands upon the technical staff for 
information alone from the public, the Congress, interested industrial organiza- 
tions working in this field, and from other technical organizations, is enough to 
keep the staff occupied full time if we were to accede to every insistent demand 
on our time. 

The Office of Saline Water has all of the responsibilities of a full-scale bureau 
and a very busy one—but without the staff. The responsibilities involve not onty 
the very excessive public relations just mentioned, but also contract negotiations 
and management with all of its requirements for documentation needed for good 
Governnent operations; matters of property, personnel, budgeting, organiza- 
tionel improvements, safety, publications, patents, ete. 

The carefully developed procedures for evaluating and selecting research projects 
alone require: First, numerous exchanges of detsiled correspondence with the 
proposer; study of the proposal and selection of the best qualified panels of con- 
sultant-evaluators; preparation and legal review of evaluation contracts and 
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several exchanges of correspondence with 3 to 6 consultants: technical meetings 
to reach final decisions on the results.of the evaluations; correspondence with the 
proposers to revise their proposals in keeping with the recommendations of the 
evaluators; then contract negotiations over a period of weeks or months on 
technical procedures, patent and publication provisions, cost items, including nego- 
tiated overhead rates, technical personnel, duration, etc. All this must then be 
followed by periodic inspection of the research and development work, negotia- 
‘tions of changes in direction or scope of the work, and payment of charges. Finally, 
there must be made a complete set of evaluations of the final result before pro- 
ceeding with further work and continuation of the proposed next phase. 

We also have the very substantial responsibility of coordinating and stimulating 
private activity in this field. This effort is very essential in this very small, 
token, governmental research program. Recent events have indicated that the 
function and scope of the present saline-water conversion program is not every- 
where clearly understood. It seems to be believed by many persons that the 
little Office of Saline Water is carrying on all phases of a comprehensive Federal 
program of research, development, and demonstration, on a basis of urgency, to 
perfect in the shortest possible time large-scale conversion processes of immediate 
commercial applicability. This is not the case, and reliance must continue to be 

laced upon private research and industrial activity to carry most of the work. 
ut coordination and exchange of scientific and engineering information among 
such organizations everywhere is a major responsibility of the Government pro- 
am. In November a very substantial International Symposium on Saline 
ater Conversion was held in Washington under joint sponsorship of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council and the Office of Saline Water. 
More than 300 scientists and engineers working in this field, from 16 countries in 
addition to the United States, took part, presenting 39 scientific papers, which 
brought out a large number of scientific ideas and views. Such activities require 
much careful work and study by engineering and scientific personnel. It has been 
estimated that this symposium alone required the attention of a fifth to a fourth 
of the man-hours of the small staff for the year. Fortunately, the results were 
well worth this effort. 

It is clear that a staff of 4 or 5 technical personnel simply cannot handle all of 
the activities connected with this work along with all of the other demands and at 
the same time maintain a carefully thought out program of productive scientific 
research and development. 

To conclude this part of the discussion on administration, we refer to the table 
of administrative expenses on page 24 of the justifications. 


Expenditures for administration and coordination 


rile I, Sn a a okies ans .. $2, 000, 000 
Used fiscal year 1953-58, inclusive.___-.--__--.---------_---.--- 535, 000 
Need for the final 3 noncontracting years 1964-66_-__.-__----- ay 375, 000 
Total, first 6 years plus final 3 years. -__---.---_----.----- 910, 000 
Remaining administrative limitation available for the 5 heavy con- 
IIS AION 6 5). cena eiepe at recys oe eb Ie aA a eat 1, 090, 000 
i os pos tn ernces x gna on ead Oa ee a 218, 000 
I a gd week wore 165, 000 





Here we see that although we could—under the authorization—request $218,000, 
we are only asking for $165,000, which is 20 percent of the total request. 
sincerely hope that the committee will allow this minimum amount of $165,000 
in order that a substantial beginning can be made toward accelerating this work 
on the urgency basis desired by the Congress and the public. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development funds requested for fiseal year 1959 are planned 
essentially as shown on the 2-year plan on page 21 of the justification. In con- 
sidering this minimum program of research and development, it is important to 
bear in mind that several different kinds of processes will definitely be necessary 
to meet all the needs. Various processes are suited to different conditions, as they 
offer partial answers to the complex overall problem of providing fresh water from 
different saline sources, in different locations, for different uses, and in various 
quantities. Some may be best adapted to supply an individual farm or home. 
Others to furnishing millions of gallons per day to a city or industry at a seashore; 
others for converting one type or another of brackish water. Therefore, we cannot 
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confine our efforts to 1 or 2 processes. We have, however, grouped these processes 
into 7 major activities as shown in the 2-year plan. 


Activity Estimated cost 

1. Development of rotary stills.............-.s2.24--+2-22--22-- 22. $80, 000 
2\ Other aistiiiation iis: susike sa few sd ies ct to eed 100, 000 
9; Sela distillation’: scsi cul csasletssi Le eblaloulsiis Bel 95, 000 
6. Meta betine proceneetisss. sonic de cow stsse se ui levuuigia. . .usada 115, 000 
§.:Freasing: procemet iu. i 4 20 oes he in ds ecg ekeelend 95, 000 
6. Other processes, including nuclear-energy combinations. -_-.-..-..- 110, 000 
7. Exploratory research, surveys, and evaluations... ._..........---- 65, 000 
Total, research and development - --.-----.-.---+.-.222----4- 660, 000 


Considerable detail is given in the justification but I should like to mention a 
few examples of work that is fairly well along for which major expenditures are 
now needed for pilot-plant work. Two such small-pilot-plant projects are cur- 
rently established at a field-test site at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., where the 
International Nickel Co. has made its test facilities on sea water available to us. 

1. Rotary stills: First we have the Hickman rotary vapor compression still. 
Here we have taken a wholly new method for evaporating saline waters and 
developed it from a small laboratory model through to a useful but still experi- 
mental large multirotor unit designed for approximately 25,000 gallons per day 
capacity. 

his present unit operated very well mechanically at the Badger Co. plant in 
Cambridge, Mass., where it was engineered and built. It has recently been 
moved to the Wrightsville Beach location for extensive field testing on live sea 
water. It is anticipated that we will need a full year of testing, some of which 
must go on around the clock, in order to fully determine the potentialities of this 
equipment and develop its further capabilities for much larger design if possible. 
Some $450,000 has been applied to date on the Hickman development including 
the $75,000 contract now in effect with Battelle Institute of Ohio for exhaustive 
testing and analysis of the process and potentialities of much larger Hickman 
stills. Continuation of that analysis and testing together with some limited work 
on development of other rotary stills including those adaptable for small or house- 
hold use will require a minimum of $80,000 next year. 

2. Other distillation: A second major testing project is that—also at Wrights- 
ville Beach—necessary for developing and testing the scientific methods of con- 
trolling scale formation in the large distillation plant as proposed by W. L. Badger. 
The cost to the Government for this 1 project on test equipment alone 
has amounted to $20,000 for the initial research, $120,000 for the testing equip- 
ment and its erection, and $75,000 which has been allotted in small amounts for 
the operation of this test equipment during this current fiscal year. This does 
not include the contributions of equipment and personnel by the Whiting Corp. 
and of site facilities by the International Nickel Co. 

The next step in the development of a large-scale water-production plant as 
projected by W. L. Badger, and which might be of 17 million gallons per day or 
more fresh-water output, is in the engineering design and then the construction 
and operation of an intermediate pilot plant to simulate the complete thermo- 
dynamic, physical, and chemical characteristics of a full-scale plant. It should be 
noted that W. L. Badger’s original estimates for the 17 million gallons per day plant 
came to approximately $7.6 million but it is our estimate that this will cost more 
in the neighborhood of $10 million, due to the rise in costs and other factors. 
The engineering of such a plant will amount to about 10 percent or $1 million. 
A somewhat smaller intermediate plant, of say 3 or 4 million gallons per day 
capacity, will incur an engineering cost of approximately one-half million dollars. 
This would not require new authorization but would require a substantial appro- 
priation under the present act. 

We are not requesting this amount at this time, or until the testing work is 
proved successful, but we are making every effort to insure the early completion 
of that test work so as to reach the design stage as early as possible. 

Another very promising distillation process is the single- and multiple-stage 
flash method. Engineering designs will be made for prototype equipment utilizing 
low-temperature differences and flash or other distillation. Other distillation 
factors and principles will be improved to the extent possible. 

3. Because of the shortage of funds for fiscal year 1958, a reevaluation of the 
possibilities of solar distillation was made and it was determined that considerable 
small-pilot-plant testing could be undertaken to good advantage prior to con- 
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struction of large solar-distillation pilot plants. The funds proposed for use on 
solar distillation during fiscal year 1959 include construction and operation of 
pilot-model stills of various designs and also continued research on improved 
materials and methods to reduce construction costs. 

4. Continuation of research on improved membranes will be continued. De- 
velopmental work on electrodialysis will include evaluations of various membranes 
and equipment. It is planned to initiate some design engineering studies directed 
toward the development of the largest practical single demineralization unit as a 
possible means of reducing costs of electrodialysis. 

The developmental work on the osmionic process which was underway during 
fiscal year 1958 will be continued and expanded with the development of a larger 
operating unit. prototype. 

The research on the osmotic process, which utilized hydraulic pressures with 
membranes to effect separation of fresh water has progressed sufficiently ‘to 
warrant undertaking the development of the prototype unit. However, unless 
other research is negotiated at much lower costs than now foreseen, it will be 
necessary to postpone this development on the basis of the present appropriation 
request. 

5. Research on several types of freezing processes will be continued. The 
results so far on the combination freezing and evaporation method are promising 
enough to warrant development of a small pilot plant during fiscal year 1959. 
However, it appears at this time that it will be necessary to limit that develop- 
ment to the preliminary engineering phase. 

6. The previous work on the solvent-extraction process has demonstrated the 
necessity for a small pilot plant based upon that process in order to obtain ade- 
quate data for further evaluation of its potentialities. However, during fiscal 
year 1959 all that can be undertaken will be engineering designs for such a plan. 

The exploratory calculations of combination multiple-purpose plants utilizing 
nuclear energy begun last year will be expanded somewhat in order further to 
explore possible economic advantages for saline-water conversion. 

7. The need for new ideas continues to be more and more acute as research 
and development narrows down the field of possible processes. A substantial 
amount of the available funds must be allotted for use in this most essential 
exploratory research. In addition, a survey of the industrial needs for converted 
water has been considered in the past and postponed in favor of undertaking 
additional research on processes. It has, however, become increasingly necessary 
to undertake that type of survey. Also needed are additional overall surveys 
and evaluations of the presently available conversion processes and those under- 
going development, 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 
Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


In looking over our testimony, Mr. Chairman, for previous years 
for the item of ‘‘Administration and coordination,” it occurred to me 
that I might not have thoroughly explained the need for these funds, 
and therefore in my prepared statement I have discussed that item 
in considerable detail, and more than in the past. 

This need for administrative funds is very real, and it is very 
urgent. Perhaps, it is sufficient to point out that the Congress in 
1955 urged the expansion and acceleration of the program and, again, 
last spring the House Interior Committee strongly urged greater 
acceleration. However, a program of this kind can gain momentum 
only as fast as the staff can expand the activity. In this work where 
public money is being spent for negotiated contract research, the 
funds can be assigned only with very careful planning and very 
exhaustive scientific thought on the part of the technical-adminis- 
trative staff in charge of the work. We cannot award contracts at 
random, and of course the work must be carefully supervised after 
it has been contracted. 
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The Office of Saline Water has nearly all of the responsibilities of a 
full-scale bureau, and a very busy one, but without the staff. 

These responsibilities involve contract negotiations and manage- 
ment, with all of the requirements for documentation needed for good 
government operations. Also involved are matters of property, per- 
sonnel, budgeting, organizational improvements, safety, publications, 
and very extensive public-relations work because of the great public 
interest. 

Mr. Chairman, in this program, more than the small size of the 
program justifies, the demands upon the technical staff for information 
alone from the public, from Congress and from cooperating industrial 
organizations is enough to keep the staff occupied full time. In this 
regard, [ asked one of the men to get together a few of the clippings 
that have come to us just in the past 2 months. I will not go through 
them, but here they are. They show the popular interest in this 
oe ew Our technical personnel have to answer the almost count- 

ess inquiries that come as a result of this publicity. 

In addition we also have a very carefully developed set of procedures 
for evaluating and selecting research projects which require much 
detailed correspondence and staff work with the consultants, and 
technical decisions on contract negotiations throughout the research 
work as the results unfold. 

This work also must be handled only by the staff. 

We also have the vital work of coordinating and stimulating the 
private activity, which is the basic objective of this small program. 

I have given in my prepared statement considerable detail on this 
coordination and stimulation which I believe has been successful. 
But it requires much careful personal attention by qualified scientists 
and engineers in the Office of Saline Water. 

I should be glad to go into more detail on this administrative need 
if the committee wishes, but otherwise I will conclude this part of 
the discussion on administration and coordination by referring to the 
table on administrative expenses in my statement on page 34. 

Here we see that there is included in the total limitation some 
$2 million for the 14 years for this purpose. During the first 6 years, 
and an estimated amount for the final 3 years, there will be needed 
about $920,000, leaving $1,080,000 available for appropriation in 
these present busy 5 years, or $218,000 a year. 

We are requesting, though, only $165,000. I do hope that the 
committee will allow this minimum amount. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Now, as to the “Research and development” item, the funds 
requested for 1959 are planned essentially as shown in the 2-year 
plan on page 5 of the justifications. My prepared statement goes 
into considerable detail on each of these seven groups of processes 
under “‘Research and development,’’ and I had not intended to take 
the committee’s time to go into the detail on each one. 

But I had thought that the committee might like to have some 
detail on the two pilot plants that we have under test at the plant 
of the International Nickel Co., at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., where 
the facilities there have been given to us on loan. 
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With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to 1 or 2 
photographs. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


ROTARY STILLS 


Mr. Jenkins. The first is the Hickman rotary vapor compression 
still. Here we have taken a wholly new method for evaporatin 
saline water, and have developed it from a small laboratory mode 
through to a large experimental multirotor unit. The picture on the 
photo there is the multirotary unit developed at Cambridge, Mass., 
where it was engineered and built. It was recently moved to the 
Wrightsville Beach location for extensive field testing on live sea 
water. It is anticipated that we will need a full year of testing, some 
of which must go on around the clock. 

A $75,000 contract now is in effect with the Battelle Institute of 
Ohio for exhaustive testing and analysis of the process before develop- 
ing much larger Hickman stills. 

The continuation of that analysis and testing for next year and the 
limited development of other rotary stills, including those adaptable 
for small household use, are estimated to require a minimum of 
$80,000 next year. 

Then, in the second photograph we have a picture of the second 
major testing project, also at Wrightsville Beach, for developing 
methods of controlling scale in the large distillation plant designed by 
W. L. Badger. 

The equipment on the left is that which has been erected under the 
Badger project and, incidentally, on the right we see there the Hickman 
still which has now been moved from Boston down to this location. 

The cost to the Government for the Badger work alone has amounted 
so far, to $20,000 for the initial research and $120,000 for the testing 
equipment which is shown on the left; $75,000 has been allotted in 
small amounts, this year as it could be spared, for the operation of 
this test equipment. 

Mr. Badger has projected an intermediate plant of 17 million gallons 
per day of fresh water. In the third photograph we have a picture of 
a plant of this kind, which was built for the purpose of producing salt 
rather than water, in which this principle is used. 

The next phase in our work would be the engineering design and 
then the construction and operation of such a pilot plant. It will be 
needed to develop the complete thermodynamic and physical and 
chemical characteristics of the full-scale plant. Mr. Badger’s original 
estimates for the 17-million-gallon plant came to approximately $8 
million. We estimate the cost to be at least $10 to $12 million 
due to the rise in prices and other factors. 

Of course, that is more than is available under the present authoriza- 
tion. But the engineering of such a plant might be handled under the 
present authorization. It would cost about 10 percent or, perhaps, 
$1 million. However, a somewhat smaller intermediate plant of 
perhaps 3-million or 4-million gallon capacity for working out the 
characteristics might do as well, and that would incur an engineering 
cost of approximately $500,000. 

We are not requesting this amount under the present request, and 
will not request it until this testing work has proved successful. 
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However, we are making every effort to complete this testing work, 
and reach the design stage as early as possible. 

Now, with respect to the very promising distillation process that 
has been under investigation by the Griscom Russell Company of 
Ohio. There is the single and multiple stage flash method. In the 
sketch No. 3 that is before you, you see a drawing of just one evapo- 
rator of this type, which would be some 30 feet in diameter, and 
about 360 feet long. 

For all of this distillation research we are requesting $100,000 
which, of course, covers just the research and investigations and not 
design and construction. 


SOLAR DISTILLATION 


Now, as to the solar distillation work, because of a shortage of 
funds this present year, a reevaluation of the important solar distilla- 
tion program was made. ‘Those funds proposed for solar distillation 
during 1959 will include construction and operation of pilot stills of 
various designs at one location and also continued research on 
improved materials and methods to reduce construction costs. It is 
estimated that this work will cost $95,000. 

aon is a group of photographs, No. 4, which shows some of these 
stills. 

MEMBRANE RESEARCH 


Then, we have the membrane process for brackish water on which 
research on improved membranes will be continued, and development 
work on electrodialysis will include some design and engineering 
studies directed to the development of the largest practical single 
demineralization unit. This work will probably be in the Bureau of 
Reclamation Laboratories. 


FLASH FREEZING PROCESS 


The separation by freezing being carried on by the Carrier Corp. 
shows the results so far on the combination freezing-evaporation 
method are very promising. There is contemplated the development 
of a small plant during 1959. However, it appears at this time that 
it will be necessary to limit that development to the preliminary engi- 
neering phase. 

One of the photographs shows this flash freezing equipment de- 
veloped at Carrier Corp. 

Other processes include work on solvent extraction, which has 
demonstrated the need for the small pilot plant to develop data for 
this process, and the important and interesting investigations of the 
use of low-temperature nuclear energy for desalting begun last year 
would be expanded somewhat in 1959. 


EXPLORATORY RESEARCH 


As the last item we have the exploratory research. The need for 
new ideas is becoming more and more acute, as the research now 
narrows down the field of possible processes. 
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In addition, a survey of the industrial needs for converted water 
has become increasingly necessary. We estimate the use of $65,000 
for that exploratory research surveys and evaluation. 

That concludes my oral statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Jenkins. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 1 through 8 of the 
justifications. 


(The justifications are as follows:) 


Office of Saline Water 


























Appropriation Act, TUG. ee ee eee ee eek $725, 000 
Increases: 
Administration and coordination__.....2....-.-u.-.--- $40, 000 
Research and development____....-..-.--.----------- 60, 000 
——— 100,000 
Badset estimate 1060 o2 . . imac weet wceun le. Acie 825, 000 
Page reference 
Appropri- Estimate, 
Activities | ation, {Decreases} Subtotal| 1959 | Increases 
| 1958 Table | Justifi- 
cation 
Po ea eat eR Tag hnn ee ee 
1, Administration and coordina- | 
ee. 545, Pia tlc ok $125, 000 |-........- $125, 000 | $165,000 |+$40,000 | 4-5-8 3 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Contracts and grants, | 
non-Federal.........- | 540,000 |... 540,000 | 600, 000 | +80,000 | 4-8-8 3 
(b) Federal laboratories....._| 60,000 |....-.-_-. | 60,000 | 60,000 |... saglik 
WOE eo at ni 725,000 |_-...----- | 725,000 | 825,000 |-+100, 000 | -------f-----=- 





The estimate of $825,000 represents an increase over the appropriation for the 
current year of $100,000, of which $60,000 is for research ard development and 
$40,000 for administration and coordination, making a total for the latter purpose 
of $165,000, or 20 percent of the total estimate. 

The saline-water conversion program has as its primary objective the develop- 
ment of economical methods of producing fresh water from sea and brackish 
waters. The Department through the Office of Saline Water carries out the 
program by sponsoring scientific research and development through federally 
financed research and development contracts, by some research in Federal 
ae organizations, and by stimulating and coordinating private activities in 
this field. 

The saline-water conversion program has undergone a major change in effort 
and scope during the past year. It is undergoing still further change during 
fiscal year 1958. The initial 5-year period of small-scale laboratory and explora- 
tory research is now being supplemented or replaced by active pilot-plant and 
field testirg. In addition, the reliance upon private scientists and engineers for 
ideas and technical guidance must now be supplemented by the addition of a few 
specialists to guide actively the pilot-plant activities. 

This transition is the result of the 1955 amendments to the Saline Water Act, 
the full impact of which is only now being felt, since considerable time was needed 
to gain the necessary momentum, 

The 1955 amendment expanded the 5-year $2 million saline-water research 
program to one of 14 years with $10 million total authorization. In keeping 
with the expressed desire of Congress to expand and accelerate the program, the 
Department requested $1,159,000 for fiscal year 1958. That amount was passed 
by the House but reduced by the Senate to $725,000, which was the amount then 
appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

It is clear, however, from provisions of the amendment and from the hearings 
on the program held by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
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March 1957 that the Congress expects the Department to make full use of the 
$10 million authorization. Taking into consideration the appropriations for the 
first 6 years (1952 to 1958, inclusive) there can be made available within the 
authorization for the 5 remaining intensive years of the program (1959 to 1963, 


inclusive) an average yearly amount of $1,355,000. Details of the determination 
of that average amount are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Appropriation 
G08 2k OS 72 ur ooo 28 2O eee Biot She SCE $175, 000 
FOS 20 2) AOR MET IOs SINg 222 eee SU aes 400, 000 
NGG CULL OL SL Pe ACO PT oa Eo pea 400, 000 

PRIN os sie as. eens gn es dca ice ties ibn ain ao san Coal ia tncea sci Se , 

Ee en SSS SLORY JOE SOS SC J - 2g. ae 550, 000 
BOGS 3220 CDC UA SO BES ASO 20 IO, OEE Boe eso are 725, 000 
Total; 6 years: 22/0 ec05 le sole Maveor hae mpianicne 2, 850, 000 
Needed final 3 years 1964—66 (no contracts)__.._.________-------- 375, 000 
Total, first 6 years plus final 3 years. __-_-..-_-.._---.---------- 3, 225, 000 
Tote atthitisatien 2! 20 le on 208g. i One roo ue 10, 000, 000 
Available 5 heavy years 1959-63, inclusive__........--..--------- 6, 775, 000 
Avenuge yourly’ Oi Of RUOVE) as ee ee 1, 355, 000 


After 5 years’ research and development activity in the field of saline-water 
conversion a number of processes have progressed to the point where either large 
prototypes of equipment or small pilot plants incorporating all process require- 
ments are needed in order to obtain adequate engineering and cost data so that 
technical and economic feasibilities can be established. owever, it only takes a 
few such prototypes or pilot plants to effectively utilize a million dollars. Even 
though certain processes have reached an advanced development stage, it is 
essential that other activities under the program such as exploratory research, 
surveys, evaluations, and coordination of information be continued. 

The advancement of the program depends to a large extent upon cooperators 
in private organizations. It is part of the responsibility of the Office of Saline 
Water to stimulate interest in saline-water conversion and to enlist the support 
of various research groups and organizations in carrying out the research and 
development work. Even with $825,000 available for the program during fiscal 
year 1959 it will be necessary to continue some of the promising developments at 
a very minimum rate, and to defer important research and developments on 
others. Scientific and engineering personnel throughout the country are very 
busy, competent help is extremely difficult to obtain, and it has been estimated 
that the demand for these services exceeds the supply by about 4 to 1. Thus, 
unlike construction which can be deferred, if it is necessary to postpone for long, 
a promising line of research or developmental work, it becomes difficult or impos- 
sible to reactivate that work at a later date because of inability to obtain the 
scientific personnel necessary. 


The current 2-year plan of research and development under the program is 
shown in the following table: 











| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Activity 1958 1959 program 
| of $825,000 
1. Development of rotary stills... | $136, 500 | $80, 000 
& Other Gees sou lt ER A LU 88, 000 100, 000 
3. Solar distillation _- es Lamb a ee ae ee 91, 000 | 95, 000 
4. Membrane processes_.-_.........~. Slat 12 SY ee 123, 000 | 115, 000 
5. Freezing processes... __- are she sete tg Ae 2 | 93, 000 | 95, 000 
6. Other processes, including nuclear-energy combinations........_.___.. | 40, 000 | 110, 000 
7. Exploratory research, surveys and evaluations... _--__._____- fade a 28, 500 65, 
Total, research and development.._____..._........._...--....----- 600, 000 660, 000 
8. Administration and coordination... ..................--.--2 2... | 125, 000 165, 000 
Total r 





The major expenditures planned for fiscal year 1959 are briefly as follows: 
_ 1. Field testing of the large Hickman rotary vapor compression still has been 
initiated during fiscal year 1958. During fiscal year 1959 it is planned to continue 
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and complete the field testing of the present large still and make preliminary 
engineering studies of the largest practical unit of that type which might be 
constructed and also to obtain further data on utilization of that type of still for 
large-scale production of fresh water from sea water. Provision is also made for 
further development of other rotary stills, particularly those adaptable for small 
units such as would be useful for household use. 
2. Preliminary engineering designs and studies will be undertaken for a pilot 
lant of considerable size for a process of the general type proposed by W. L. 

adger utilizing long-tube vertical evaporators. This work is to be based upon 
results obtained from the initial experiments on elements of the process being 
earried out during 1958. 

Engineering designs will be made for prototype equipment utilizing low- 
temperature differences and flash or other distillation. Other distillation factors 
and principles will be improved to the extent possible. 

3. A reexamination and reevaluation of the possibilities of solar distillation was 
undertaken in 1958. It was determined that additional research and development 
is necessary prior to construction of a large solar distillation pilot plant. The 
funds proposed for use on solar distillation during fiscal year 1959 include con- 
struction and operation of pilot model stills of various designs and also con- 
tinued research on improved materials and methods to reduce construction costs. 

4. Continuation of research on improved membranes will be continued. De- 
velopmental work on electrodialysis will include evaluations of various membranes 
and equipment. It is planned to initiate some design engineering studies directed 
toward the development of the largest practical single electrodialysis unit as a 
means of reducing costs. 

Continuation of the developmental work on the osmionie process which was 
underway during fiscal year 1958 will be continued and expanded with the develop- 
ment of a larger operating unit prototype. 

The research on the osmotic process which utilized hydraulic pressures with 
membranes to effect separation of fresh water has progressed sufficiently to war- 
rant undertaking the development of the prototype unit. However, unless other 
research is negotiated at much lower costs than now foreseen, it will be necessary 
to postpone this development on the basis of the present appropriation request. 

5. Research on freezing processes will be continued. The results so far on the 
combination freezing and evaporation method are promising enough to warrant 
development of a small pilot plant during fiscal year 1959. However, it appears 
at this time that it will be necessary to limit that development to the preliminary 
engineering phase, 

6. The previous work on the solvent extraction process has demonstrated the 
necessity for a small pilot plant based upon that process in order to obtain ade- 
quate data for further evaluation of its potentialities. However, during fiscal 
year 1959 all that can be undertaken will be engineering designs for such a plan. 

The exploratory calculations of combination multiple-purpose plants utilizing 
nuclear energy begun last year will be expanded somewhat in order further to 
explore possible economic advantages for saline water conversion. 

7. A survey of the industrial needs for converted water has been considered in 
the past and postponed in favor of undertaking additional research on processes. 
It has, however, become increasingly necessary to undertake that type of survey. 
Also needed are additional overall surveys and evaluations of the presently 
available conversion processes and those undergoing development. 

The need for new ideas continues to exist which, through research and develop- 
ment, could lead to lower cost processes than have been developed so far. A 
small amount of funds will be available for use in exploratory research. 

8. In this activity the item “administration” includes much more than the 
term usually implies. Highly competent scientific and engineering personnel of 
sufficient numbers to plan and make technical decisions on the vital pilot-plant 
work are essential, both in the field and in the headquarters office. Engineers and 
scientists of the contractors’ staffs expect and must reseive constructive and 
technically competent decisive action all along the progress of the work. . 

In addition to the need now for one or more Government representatives on 
each field test or pilot plant undertaking there exists the increased need for addi- 
tional scientific and engineering personnel working directly in the Office of Saline 
Water who have primary responsibility for solving the thought-provoking techni- 
cal problems which such advanced developmental work constantly creates. In 
addition, greater administrative control is necessary and the responsibility for 
negotiating, documenting, supervising, and inspecting the large research and 
development activities of this nature requires not only a somewhat larger staff 
but highly experienced personnel. 
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In order to provide the minimum staff necessary, the estimate provides for an 
increase of three positions. These are two engineers, GS-13, and an analyst 


at GS-7 
Following is a tabulation of administrative expenses, past and estimated for the 
future: 
Expenditures for administration and coordination 
SUERTE RO WRI ns us esses os parsnip as eels Sink ns dia $2, 000, 000 
Used, fiscal year 1953-58, inclusive. __-_..__...._.--.-.--------- 535, 000 
Need for the final 3 noncontracting years 1964-66. _____________-_- 375, 000 
Total, first 6 years plus final 3 years___............_-.---.-- 910, 000 
Remaining administrative limitation available for the 5 , heavy con- 
CENSLEO VORNE TeOer ee. se a anaes oepank Sins 1, 090, 000 
Equals, per year___..__....2.-- 222.2 2-2: DPSS ELS 218, 000 
Requesting for 1959____ wuaws. $o-upisepalieiiie eubesso. 165, 000 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Last year, Mr. Jenkins, you came before the committee and re- 
quested $1,159,000. We gave that amount to you. However, when 
the bill reached the Senate, the Senate cut it back to $725,000. We 
are your friend, and I mean this with sincerity, but you are going 
to have to show more progress than you have shown if increased 
appropriations are to be justified. Judging from all of those papers 
which are before you, anyone can see that America is interested in 
this program. ‘The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, which 
first authorized this project, had you people before them this past 
year to tell them what was holding the program up. 

Mr. Kirwan. A report of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House has this to say: 


Unfortunately we are not as far along as the committee had hoped. 


They authorized this program—not the Department of the In- 
terior—but the Congress. 


The committee feels that it is unfortunate also that the conversion cost trends 
have been upward, and in the direction away from objectively finding economie 


conversion processes. 
Would you please comment on this? 
Mr. Jenkins. You wish me to comment on a congressional report? 
Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 


That is what the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House said. 

We gave you the budget estimate last vear, but the Senate cut off 
almost half of it, and the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House had you before it during the past year, and they have 
made these critical statements in their report. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, we were called to the Legislative Com- 
mittee to review the program. The testimony as printed, that was 
taken at that time, shows that the program was reviewed very care- 
fully. We felt that all of the people there—the members of the com- 
mittee—were quite well pleased with what we reported. Two months 
later when this report, which I note is an unsigned report, was pre- 
pared and released, it was very much of a surprise to all of us in the 
Department, and I believe to a great many other people. Of course, 
I am sure that you appreciate that we are public servants, and we do 

not help write the reports of the committees. 








If the committee, or one of the steff members, took the view that 
the work was not moving as rapidly as he had expected, all we can 
do in the Department is to try to do better. 


SALINE WATER SYMPOSIUM 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications state it is a responsibility of your 
office to stimulate interest and enlist support of private research 
groups. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROCESS 


I note from a press release of last November that South African 
scientists reported at a conference of researchers and experts you 
held here that they have succeeded in desalting brackish water at 
a cost of 30 cents per thousand gallons. This was through a simple, 
inexpensive membrane process: 

The article states that officials of the Ionics, Inc., which has 
developed a similar process in the United States, feels that their 
methods, had they been given proper recognition, by the Office of 
Saline Water, what the South Africans achieved could have been 
achieved here some time ago. 

Would you please comment on this? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir; 1 would be glad to. I believe that in the 
files of my office there must be dozens of letters in which people have 
said “If you had given me money, I could have done as well.” 

The committee will recall that we in the Office of Saline Water did 
support the Ionic’s work very extensively. And other branches of 
the Government, including the Navy, have done likewise. In fact, 
with possibly 1 or 2 exceptions, I know of no organization that has 
received the encouragement, nursing along, and helpful hand that 
we in the Government have given Ionics, Inc. But, Mr. Chairman, 
we carried that work to the point that little further progress was 
being made. That company developed a very strong patent position 
and in doing so it more or less froze its designs and it did develop 
a strong patent position. Now, sometimes firms are not quite so in- 
terested in the patent position and go ahead more rapidly with 
productive development and advancement of their scientific research, 
but this one developed a strong patent position. It did develop such 
a position, and it froze its designs. It is producing equipment at the 
present time, and we do not believe that further assistance to an 
organization which is producing commercial equipment is necesserily 
in need of assistance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement in that regard? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. What do you think of the South African nrogram? 

Mr. Jenkins. May I have your permission to ask Dr. Gillam, who 
was in charge of that particular type of electrodialysis equipment, to 
speak briefly on the South African work? He was in charge of the 
work. 

Mr. Krrwan. Is he here today? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We shall be glad to hear from you, Dr. Gillam. 

Dr. Grttam. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the South African 
electrodialysis equipment is patterned after that developed by TNO, 
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the Central Technical Institute in the Hague, Netherlands. However, 
never having seen the equipment, all we can report is based on some 
of the pictures and discussions they gave of the equipment. It would 
appear that they have an improved flow path over the equipment 
developed by Ionics, Inc. They do have cheaper membranes, and 
these two factors are instrumental in reducing the cost of water pro- 
duced. They estimate their membrane life to be about 6 months, 
and they produce these membranes very cheaply; whereas, the mem- 
brances prepared in this country by Ionics, Ine., are much more 
expensive but have a somewhat longer life. 

The South Africans are operating on a type of brackish water which 
is high in sodium chloride and very low, as F indéraiand it, in calcium 
sulfate and other salts which may cause considerable trouble because 
of scale deposition on the membrane. This, coupled with some of 
the other benefits they have in that country—and I have in mind 
here relatively cheap labor and other costs—it has been possible for 
them to produce potable water from brackish water at this 30-cent 
figure—30 cents per thousand gallons. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, may I add just one thing to that, 
please? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. It should be borne in mind, I believe, that this 
plant in South Africa has not been built yet. We have estimates of 
costs in this country by people who are enthusiastic about their process 
who compute their costs on the basis best known to them, and they 
also have given us figures of remarkably low costs. However, we 
developed in our Office a standardized cost-estimating procedure. 
This was necessary because of these conflicting claims of cost. I am 
not aware—perhaps Dr. Gillam is—as to whether this South African 
cost was based upon our standard cost-estimating procedure. 

Could you remark on that Dr. Gillam? 

Dr. Gituam. As far as I know it was not based upon our standard 
procedure. 


MAXIM SILENCER CO. 


Mr. Kirwan. It was also reported in the newspaper that the 
Maxim Silencer Co., of Connecticut, which claims it has developed a 
system that will desalt at around 20 cents a gallon, was not invited 
to rh meeting 

he newspaper article states that when the president of the com- 
pafiy tried to get the floor to describe his method, he was told to hold 
his speech to 3 minutes, and he declined to attempt it within that 
short period. 

Would you please comment on this? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. The Maxim Silencer Co. was invited to 
that meeting, Mr. Chairman. I have a letter here—since the question 


has been raisel—which I should like your permission to insert in 
the record. 


Mr. Krrwan. You can. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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EmuART MANUFACTURING Co., 
, Hartford, Conn., October 18, 1957, 
Mr. ALLEN Crwin, 
Office of Saline Water, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear AtLEN: The home office of the Maxim Silencer Co. has forwarded the 
following comments requested by you for possible inclusion in your presentation 
at the forthcoming saline-water symposium. 

“At the present time the Maxim low-pressure basket-type evaporating plant 
has the following significant design features. 

"1. A basket-heating element——This component is fabricated of corrugated 
monel in the shape of a drum or basket. he corrugations allow for flexibility 
of the heating surface, and facilitate thermal shocking for scale removal. 

“2. A basket skirt—A circulation skirt is fitted around the basket-heating 
element at a prescribed distance from the end of the fingers to promote high 
circulation of the boiling sea water along the heat-transfer surface. This feature 
helps to reduce scale formation by the high velocities along the basket fingers, 
and also by enabling a plant to operate with a low level in the boiling section. 
Also, a degree of vapor separation is obtained at the outlet of the skirt at the top 
of the basket. 

“3. A spillover feed system.—The cycle of feed and brine takeoff on the evapo- 
rator is a once-through process, with the feed entering at the bottom of the shell, 
and the entrainment being separated in the cyclonic separator section, and 
draining off to the brine pump through a connection known as the spillover outlet. 
This once-through process eliminates the need for float control valves or adjust- 
able weir feed controllers, and automatically takes care of variations in the feed 


ate. 

“4. A three-stage separation process,—The vapor, in its passage through the 
evaporator is subjected to three stages of separation: First, at the outlet of the 
basket skirt; second, in the cyclonic separator; and third, in the snail in the dome 
of the evaporator. This insures high purity of the final distillate product. 

“5. A front access door —A quick-opening door is fitted on the front of the 
evaporating plant of sufficient size to enable removal of the heating section if 
necessary. his door can also be quickly opened for removal of loose scale after 
the thermal shocking process. 

“6. A packaged plant design.—Unless a customer’s requirements dictate other- 
wise, we are now furnishing only packaged plants, which simply means that all 
accessories with the exception of the steam-chest drain trap, sea-water circulating 
pump, and pressure-reducing valve, are mounted on a common platform with 
the evaporating plant. The heat exchangers, pumps, flowmeters, and all internal 
valves and piping are completed in our shop up to a minimum number of terminal 
points, such as steam inlet, steam-chest drain, sea-water inlet and outlet, fresh- 
water outlet to tanks and bilge, air-ejector inlet, and several vent drains. This 
design means that we can carry out a full-scale production test on each evaporating 
plant at the customer’s request, on full-density sea-water conditions at our marine 
laboratory. This means that the customer receives a complete plant in working 
condition ready to be installed in his specific location. 

“In addition to the above important design features of the basket-type evap- 
orating plant, we are currently proceeding with development of a flash-type 
evaporating plant, and also a thermal-compression-type plant, using a steam-jet 
compressor in lieu of a motor- or engine-driven rotary compressor. This latter 
type, although not as efficient as the more commonly knowe: vapor-compression 
plant, does achieve a high efficiency without the troublesome maintenance 
problems of a rotary compressor. 

“We are also developing designs of powerplant installations where the produc- 
tion of fresh water is a byproduct of an electric power generating process. We 
believe that the integration of a distillation plant with a power system is one of 
the most feasible methods at the present time of reducing the cost of producing 
fresh water. We believe that this method can be developed to the stage where 
water can be produced at less than $1 a thousand gallons. 

“We have also been successful in developing a distillation-plant design adap- 
table to hotel and resort service in the West Indies Islands, where we can take 
advantage of utilizing the waste heat from the evaporating plant to provide hot 
water for various hotel services. In this system we can achieve efficiencies in the 
order of 126 gallons of distillate per gallon of fuel. 
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“These are just a few thoughts on our progress to date, and our future thinking. 
We hope this information will be of value to you in preparing the subject paper.”’ 
Yours very sincerely, 


Stiruine P. Smita, 
Manager Washington Office. 

Mr. Jenkins. This letter is dated October 18. The item which you 
were reading, I think, was dated November 3; is it not? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. This is a letter from the home office of the Maxim 
Silencer Co., which reads: 

The home office of the Maxim Silencer Co. has forwarded the following com- 
ments requested by you for possible inclusion in your presentation at the forth- 
coming saline water conversion symposium. 

In this letter we read that the firm hopes to develop-a process which 
might be able to produce water at $1 per thousand gallons. The firm 
was invited to the symposium and six of its officers, including the 
president of the firm, were registered in advance and did attend and 
the chief engineer participated in the discussions. 

Later, because of this publicity, the Secretary of the Interior invited 
the president of the firm—the president of the Emhart Co. which is 
the parent organization—the chief engineer of the firm and the local 
representative, to meet with him in his office. They met for 1 hour. 
At the close of that meeting, in response to an inquiry, the Secretary 
of the Interior wrote as follows: 

On November 29 at my invitation representatives of the Emhart and Maxim 
Cos. met with me in my office. Those officials made no attempt to confirm the 
existence of a 20-cent process, as had been widely publicized, and agreed that 
et of October 18 to the Department refleeted accurately their progress 
to date. 

Mr. Krrwan. Let me show you something here. There [indicating] 
is the article. Suppose I had not asked you that question? You 
would not have had an opportunity for rebuttal. But you notified 
everybody in the wold except this committee. If I had not asked 
that question, we would not have been notified that the Secretary 
sat down and had an hour’s meeting with these people. There would 
not have been a word about it at all. In other words everyone was 
notified except the ones who give you the money. 

I have read articles of this nature until I am sick of them; I do not 
believe them, but unless we are informed here that the Secretary 
met with someone connected with that company for 1 hour and the 
20-cent figure was debunked, the article would have gone unchal- 
lenged. 

That is the thing that I am trying to bring out. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is it permissible for me to ask a question? 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Do | understand that you would like to have us 
advise this committee in between hearings? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly; any time you have knowledge of something 
like this appearing in the papers, we would like to be advised about it. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is erroneous. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not the truth, because the Secretary of Interior 
summoned them to meet in his office, and they met for 1 hour, and 
the officials of the company could not prove what the press release 
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stated. This committee should have a letter sent up here advising 
it when something appears in the newspapers which is not true. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. I must have read dozens of such articles to the effect 
that so and so has this and that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Might I say this, Mr. Chairman? We try to keep 
everyone as well informed as possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Keep everyone informed? The committee which 
appropriates the money was not informed. 


DELAY OF PROJECTS APPROVAL 


It was also reported in the newspapers that a committee of visiting 
scientists to the conference criticized the Office of Saline Water for the 
time lapse of an average of 1 to. 3 months between submission of 
research projects to the Office and its approval of them. This, de- 
clared the committee, “represents a serious delay in the work.” 

What comments do you have on this? 

Mr. Jenkins. During this symposium that was held, it was my de- 
termination in the beginning that unlike many technical symposiums 
of this kind where people assemble, meet, confer and go home, and 
continue to do what they have been doing, that we would have some- 
thing very definitely constructive come out of it. Therefore, I ap- 
pointed committees for each one of the sessions in each one of the 
different disciplines. These committees met and produced a set of 
recommendations. I have those recommendations, and with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, since this has come up, I should like to 
insert the full recommendations into the hearings, because they are 
very constructive. 

Mr. Kirwan. How large are they? 

Mr. Jenkins. We do not have a copy of them here. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they are not large, you may put them into the 
record. 

Mr. Jenkins. They cover about 4 or 5 pages. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the information we want. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SALINE WATER SYMPOSIUM 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF DISTILLATION COMMITTEE 


1. Specific recommendations for accelerating, modifying, and significantly 
changing the present emphasis of the researchers presented at the distillation 
session. 

(a) This committee recommends the immediate initiation of a long-term inves- 
tigation of factors affecting the mechanism of scale formation and any related 
effects of corrosion. 

(b) A more intensive study should be made of methods of improving heat 
transfer. 

(c) A more intensive study should be pursued in connection with the feasibility 
and cost of flash distillation, particularly at low-temperature levels, but also in 
higher-pressure multistage units. 

2. Studies of several promising processes have reached the stage where it is 
essential that a more accurate knowledge be obtained of investment and operat- 
ing costs. To this end, it is. recommended that a eareful cost study and analysis 
be made by a qualified engineering firm with respect to 2 or 3 of the most promis- 
ing distillation schemes. (It is the committee’s feeling that this would require an 
outlay of approximately $250,000.) 
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“3. The question has been raised as to whether the bulk of the work in the field 
of distillation should be devoted to (a) basic rese*rch, (b) applied rese*rch and 
development, (¢) pilot plant investigations, and (d) distillation or full-scale proto- 
type development. It is the committee’s feeling that the work sponsored by the 
Office of Seline Water should only extend to pilot-plant investigations at this time 
pending further study, In any event there are insufficient funds available to 
carry the work beyond this point. 

4. A survey which would show the time in the future when serious water short- 
ages may be expected in various rei would be helpful in orienting the program 
and in stimulating research in the most urgent phases of the problem. On the 
other hand, the committee feels that insufficient funds are available at the present 
time for undertaking this work in conjunction with the other more important 
recommendations contained in this report. 

5. In connection with the possibility of foreign participation, it is this com- 
mittee’s fee'ing that present efforts by various foreign countries should be encour- 
aged by any reasonable means and more active exchange of information should be 
fosterec j 

' 6. As to the general procedures and the progress which has been made to date, 
it.is the feeling of this committee that the work has been well handled and sub- 
stantial progress has been made. However, it is the impression of this committee 
that the program has been hampered by the lack of funds. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBRANE PROCESSES 


A brief. meeting was held on November 5, 1957, to discuss recommendations. 
Because of the short notice and lack of time to formulate detailed recommenda- 
tions, the following is to be corsidered merely as a preliminary set of suggestions, 
subject to modification and addition in the future. 

1. The emphasis should be placed on the electrodialysis process, the application 
of which on an industrial scale should be stimulated. Support of laboratory inves- 
tigations of the other membrane processes should be continued, but if a process 
under investigation holds no hope for practical achievement, the project should be 
terminated. Theoretical studies and fundamentally new ideas should be sup- 
ported. A number of commercial firms are now producing membranes and the 
development of ‘new membranes should be left largely to industry. 

2. Present work should be directed to industrial and municipal water. 

3. The committee agreed that basic research and pilot tests of electrodialysis 
units should be continued (pilot tests refers to units containing several membrane 
stacks of regular size, e. g., the size of “Ionics’’ unit stacks). As for the desirabil- 
ity of a full-scale demonstration plant, the opinion of the committee was divided. 

4. Several committee members felt that the time between submission of a re- 
search proposal to the Office and its approval (average 1 to 3 months) was too long 
and represents a serious delay in their work. The committee recommends that 
the Office put a more stringent time limit on the answer of its consultants and try 
to expedite by all other possible means the processing of their proposals. 

5. A survey of future water shortages is highly desirable, but support of the work 
specified under (1) is considered still more important. 

6. Since the economic future of electrodialysis is believed to be in the treatment 
of brackish+waters;:rather than sea water, a test station at a seashore location does 
rot concern this committee as vitally as-the other committees. However, the 
desirability of establishing a large experimental test. station in a brackish water 
area was discussed. The opinion of the Committee on this point is divided. 

7. Screening of suggestions for stimulating interest in the field should be left to 
a separate committee to be appointed in the future. 

8. The present program should be accelerated. 

9. The symposium has demonstrated that a great deal of excellent work in the 
membrane field has been carried out abroad. he committee urges continuation 
of the coordination activities of the Office and states that it is in favor of the 
present statute authorizing the spending abroad of up to 10 percent of the research 
funds, but 1 member of the committee reserved judgment on the desirability of 
financial support of work outside of the United States. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SOLAR DISTILLATION COMMITTEE 


1. The ates has been as good as could be expected with the limited funds 
available. he outlook should be broadened, however, to cover the subject 


Solar Demineralization rather than Solar Distillation. See question (3) below for 
distribution of the effort. 
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2. At this stage, the uncovering of information on the use of solar energy for 
the demineralization of water and the proving of that information by pilot-plant 
data are more important than the consideration of what use areas will be affected. 

3. Solar energy demineralization needs help in three areas. The relative 
amounts of money applied to the three areas will depend on the circumstances 
and the funds available. All three areas should be covered. 

(a) Research to uncover new facts. - Problems in this field should. be judged 
for their broad long-term implication. ‘This work is done best at a university. 

(b) Pilot-plant work should be undertaken to get sound engineering data for 
later full-scale installations. This is a neglected area at the present. 

(c) Operating solar demineralization plants are difficult to justify in continental 
United States at the present stage of knowledge and price of fuel. However, the 
data can be Seheiaet by participating in the building of solar demineralization 
plants in the high power cost, underdeveloped countries of the world. 

See question (8) below. 

4. Procedures and progress are generally satisfactory except that there is need 
for pilot-plant data as noted in 3 (b) above. 

5. Pilot-plant operation is desirable and the data obtained would.,be. most 
helpful to the solar energy demineralization problem. See 3 (b) above. 

6. The Office of Saline Water staff and contractors should appear on the 
technical programs of the major engineering and physical science societies pro- 
grams. Publication of results should be encouraged. 

7. The solar energy demineralization program should be accelerated as noted 
in (3) above and (8) below. 

8. Operating data obtained from solar energy saline water conversion plants 
in other countries would be just as valuable as if the data were obtained in this 
country. However, the contribution that this country could make to the econ- 
omies of those countries in which it would establish such plants could be enormous. 
It might be one method of recovering the initiative by the Western Powers for 

ace. 

a SUMMARY 


This committee therefore believes that the use of solar energy in saline water 
conversion should proceed on three fronts: 

(a) Research, to uncover new facts, particularly in the universities and other 
research organizations. 

(b) Pilot-plant work in this country to find the engineering data and prove 
the economics of those basic facts. Materials of construction will play a large 
part in this phase of the program. 

(c) Full-seale plants should be erected in selected parts of the world for two 
reasons: 

(1) To get usable operating data and 
(2) As a goodwill gesture to help the underprivileged countries and regain 
the initiative for the Western Powers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE ON FREEZING PROCESSES 


The committee on desalting water by the freezing process recommends that 
further studies be made on the scientific feasibility of (a) increasing ice crystal 
size especially as related to counterflow operation, (6) investigation of the freezing 
mechanism when frozen droplets are produced from saline water, (c) the mechanism 
of heat transfer in solution with dissolved solids, and (d) the continuation of zone 
freezing experiments in desalting. 

Under the caption of economic feasibility (a) the design and subsequent con- 
struction of a Carrier-type desalting pilot plant, (b) the enlargement of the research 
program of isobutane direct freezing unit including testing in the laboratory, (c) 
economie study of a combination freezer desalting-powerplant unit, and (e) creation 
of a committee on standards of materials to be compared for use in all saline water 
equipment at different capacity ranges are recommended. 

It is thought desirable that the freezer research program be directed specifically 
to industrial and municipal supply. 

It is recommended that the basic, applied, and pilot-plant investigations be 
jointly carried on by industry in cooperation with the educational and research 
laboratories of the several States and the Office of Saline Water. 

As the program continues in all saline water fields advancing into pilot-plant 
development, it is recommended that sufficient funds b2 made available not only 
for pilot-plant investigation but also for supporting basic and applied research. 
Under the present development of the program, the Office of Saline Water needs 
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more ample support but we do not believe that a survey to investigate future 
water shortages needs to be undertaken at this time. 


We recommend that a test facility be provided for testing all types of desalting 
processes under competitive conditions. 

We commend the Office of Saline Water for its accomplishment in developing 
interest in this field and suggest that specific research projects be suggested for 
the universities of the United States as theses subjects of study for advanced 


degree work, 

There is a consensus of opinion that this program should be accelerated and 
that the financial support be appreciably increased to keep pace with the increase 
of costs as some programs enter the pilot-plant stage. 

Under this overall program it would be well to have an investigation made of 
the international market demand of desalting equipment of various capacities 
to help direct "American manufacturers in appraising their future position in sup- 
plying such needs. 


In conclusion, we would recommend that more money be allocated to the 
Office of Saline Water and that the program of desalting water by freezing be 
definitely enlarged by both personnel and research investment. 

Mr. Jenxtins. The only fault that 1 member of 1 committee could 
find was that his contract negotiation had been delayed some full 
5 months, 3 or 4 yearsago. Now, I believe that we were protecting the 
public funds when we negotiated for 5 months with that organization 
and we worked hard at it. 

Mr. Krrwan. Well, put those facts into the record. That is the 
ae information which this committee is seeking. We are seeking 

acts. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, may I just add this one thing? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. After that criticism came up, I checked with two 
other larger organizations in the Government, the Public Health 
Service and the National Science Foundation, to see how long it takes 
between an application and a final grant or a contract. In both cases 
it is more than an average of 1 to 3 months, and sometimes much more. 


EXPENDITURES BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

How much is private industry now expending on this problem? 

Mr. Jenkins. I am sorry, but I cannot answer that question. We 
do not know, and it is not possible to know. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you should obtain information with regard to that, 
please insert it into the record at this point. 

Mr. Jenxrins. It is almost impossible to assemble such information, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(No information was submitted to the committee on the value of 
private research on the saline-water problem.) 


SOLAR DISTILLATION 


Mr. Krrwan. You plan to spend $95,000 in 1959 on solar distilla- 
tion. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in its report dated 
April 1957, states on page 10 as follows: 


Another process that appears to the committee to be impractical for large-scale 
conversions is the solar still. Information given the committee indicates that a 
l-acre layout would produce about 5,000 gallons of water per day, which means 
that it would take about 47 acres to produce 1 acre-foot per day. 
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Would you care to comment upon that statement which is con- 
tained in their report? 

Mr. Jenkins. I have not checked their arithmetic, Mr. Chairman, 
but I expect that it must be correct. We are working on methods of 
improving those production rates; that is the purpose of the research. 
We believe that with the shortage of fuel and energy that this solar 
distillation does offer a very attractive process if we can bring the 
equipment costs down, and the production rates up. This we are 
working on. 

ROTARY STILLS 


Mr. Krrwan. I note that $80,000 is budgeted for more develop- 
ment of rotary stills. | 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the House in the 
same report states on page 10: 

With the conversion cost from the Hickman still now estimated at $315 per 
acre-foot, this process seems to be moving in a direction away from ‘‘economic 
conversion. 

Will you comment on that, please? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. The original estimates to which the com- 
mittee refers were made when we had two people besides myself 
working in the Office of Saline Water. We were compelled to accept 
the estimates which the inventors and the proponents of the process 
gave to the best of their ability. That was before our standard cost 
estimating procedure had been developed. In all work of this kind, 
I think without exception, the original estimates are more optimistic 
than those made after we have all of the facts and work out all of the 
hardware that is needed. 

May I add that this $315 is about 50 percent of the total present 
actual cost of converting water as is being done on the Pacific coast 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. So, it is an achievement, but not so 
great as the proponents hoped for in the beginning. 


RESEARCH FUNDS AS COMPARED TO ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Only $60,000 of the increase requested would go to 
research. The other $40,000 would be for more administrative staff. 

Your present base for administration is $125,000, or 19 percent of 
the request of $660,000 for research. 

Why is not this adequate? The Director of the physical research 
program in AEC has over $70 million in research contracts to super- 
vise, but has only 13 scientists on his staff. 

You have 17 people, including 8 professionals, authorized for your 
office, but yet you have a total request of only $825,000. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; I believe, Mr. Chairman, that is the answer. 
With a very large organization and a very large amount of money 
where there are contracts such as the AEC has ranging from $30 mil- 
lion, $40 million, $50 million and one of them, I believe, was $500 
million, the amount of money does not govern the number of people 
that we have in the Government organization. The smaller the 
organization and the smaller the work, the more people you have to 
have for a given amount of research work. 

This was true in the early days of the National Science Foundation. 
Their average personnel compared to their grants at first was in the 
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neighborhood of 30 percent, and as they grew, their percentage has 
dropped off, as I recall, to about 16 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me read this one line from the hearings last 
session before the Public Works Appropriation Subcommittee of the 
House. Mr. Rabaut is now interrogating Mr. Johnson: 

Mr. Rasavut. How many contracts do you have, and who makes those con- 
tracts? 


Dr. Jonnson. My staff makes those contracts. I have 13 scientists on my 
staff. 


Mr. Rasavut. Thirteen people monitoring 375 contracts? 


They have 13 scientists taking care of $70 million worth of con- 
tracts. Yet with a budget of only $825,000 you have 17 people. 
That is a vast difference when you consider there are only 13 scientists 
working with a research budget of $70 million, and they negotiate 
and monitor 375 contracts. 

Mr. Jenkins. There are a number of answers which I can make to 
that. One that I think of is that AEC is a vast organization with all 
these departments that have. nothing to do with just monitoring 
contracts. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes; but they have $70 million which they have to 
handle, and there are only 13 scientists for 375 contracts. 

Sure, it is a vast organization but there are only 13 men to negotiate 
and monitor those contracts valued at $70 million while you have 17 
on your staff with a request for only $825,000. 

Mr. Jenxrns. All I can say to that, Mr, Chairman, is that nearly 
every person in my office is working days, nights, and overtime, try- 
ing to carry the workload. 

(The following additional information was submitted at the Com- 
mittee’s request:) 


There are eight eminent representatives of scientific, industrial, and educational 
institutions who serve as advisers to the Secretary and Assistant Secretary from 
time to time on broad policy aspects of the program. There are four part-time 
consultants on the departmental rolls who provide technical consulting assistance 
when employed. 

There is a group of specialists consisting of 16 technical organizations and 37 
scientists and engineers who carry out selected types of occasional short-term, 
technical research and evaluations upon mutually agreeable lump sum job basis. 

The present authorized staff for fiscal year 1958: 


| 
Average 
‘ under At end of 
$125,000 year 
p Se 
IE i inte cist diinin  cgt bc aade teddies andstenacinabetnhiennnaa 3 4 
Engineers (chemical, 2; mechanical-general, 2) .....-.................-.-.-.-- 4 4 
nO ON ik oi ht kd tek nbn das bce ee | 1 1 
Administrative COINS oon a cece cane nd en ep iateaae pants f 1 1 
GOlevieal gud etemomragnies: < cea. bev ec eb... accent 56 tegen ucnnaa 6 7 
Seed@iridtl Sali edict I th etl By ee ibd 15 117 


! Cannot be maintained full year on $125,000. 


Mr. Kirwan. I am not denying that they may not be working down 
there, but I am trying to tell you the difference based upon Mr. 
Rabaut’s question there. 
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TRAVEL INCREASE 


I note that $4,000 of the increase is for travel, an increase of over 
50 percent over your present base. 

Why is this necessary? 

Mr. Jenxins. I have explained that in detail in my statement. I 
will be glad to go back over it. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it is explained in your statement adequately, it 
will not be necessary. 

Mr. Jenxins. As I recall, it was this committee which thought we 
should keep our expenditures down to 20 percent of the total amount 
when we requested somewhat more than that one year, and on that 
basis we have asked for exactly the 20 percent this year. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. I may say that I never saw the report from the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee until I just now glanced at it. 
I must say it is unusual that the report is not signed. I think it 
would have been proper for the person who wrote that report to have 
signed the report for the very simple reason that we could ask the 
gentleman why he made the accusations he did in that report. I am 
afraid that there are too many people expecting too much of you and 
your agency Mr. Jenkins. I know, of course, as you and everyone 
else knows, there are a lot of people—especially the people in the 
larger cities along the seaboard—who are in great need of fresh water, 
water that can be used for human consumption. We know, of 
course, that sea water is seeping in under the ground and is rising up 
in the wells, and also it is going to the roots of the crops and making 
it almost impossible to raise crops. Those people are desperate. 
They are in desperate need of water. Without a doubt there are an 
awful lot of people that expect miracles and expect you to perform 
miracles. I am completely satisfied that we would be justified in 
appropriating even more money than we have up to this time for the 
experiments of finding the ways of desalting and demineralizing 
waters to make them fit for human consumption. 

This committee, as the chairman said, last year did appropriate the 
full amount that was requested. I think we were perfectly justified 
in doing so. I cannot imagine exactly what happened over in the 
Senate when they reduced the amount that you requested and we 
allowed. I hope there was nothing personal in such action because 
this problem is far too important to be toyed with, to play politics 
with, or to have personalities entering into it in any way. I have 
been interested, as has every member of this committee, in this pro- 
gram. We have shown our interest. Many of us have visited some 
of the pilot plants that have been built. I visited the Ionics plant. 
I visited the Badger plant. I was greatly encouraged. [| still am. 
I am certainly not going to lose any of my interest in this program. 
I know, of course, that the Ionic people are now selling some of their 
plants to small cities and are devoting most of their time without a 
doubt to the sale of plants. I hope that they are still interested in 
developing a better plant than they have, but from what I have learned 
it seems they are more interested in selling plants than they are in 
developing a better processing method. I hope I am wrong. 


Bl 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROCESS 


But if this story we read in the paper about Africa using the same 
process and desalting water at 30 cents for every 1,000 gallons is true, 
that certainly should be looked into. I would certainly recommend 
that if you feel, or your staff feels, that Africa has a system already 
developed that is doing what this article says they are doing, either 
you or your scientists in charge of that sort of plant should get over 
and take a look at it. 

Mr. Gillam said he had never seen the African plant. Now, I 
presume the owners of the African plant, the Government or private 
industry, would be only too glad to have you, or one of your staff, go 
there and take a look at it and learn all you can about it. I think 
that would be the first thing you should do after you learn as much 
as you can about the authenticity of the figures given in the article. 
I am prone to be a little skeptical of this sort of thing because of an- 
other statement made here that you did not give the Maxim silencer 


representative an opportunity to talk more than 3 minutes. Just 
what are the facts about that? 


MAXIM SILENCER INCIDENT 


Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jensen, I am glad you came back to that because 
I do not believe that I covered the full story. When a press release 
was issued by that company on November 2, timed for release just 2 
days before this big international symposium opened, the press release 
said we had not invited the Maxim group. We pointed out that they 
had been invited. They had not only been invited, but had also 
provided a display. This meeting was a meeting of scientists and 
engineers on research and development work. It was not a meeting 
for industrial organizations, such as Maxim, to advertise their 
commercial products. Recognizing that, however, we issued mvita- 
tions to some 20 commercial organizations, including Maxim, which 
produced desalting equipment of this kind, to send displays, but we 
did not invite them to come and orally advertise their work. I believe 
that this company did not understand that when they made this 
press release. 

Now, the first day was devoted to distillation, in a scientific, tech- 
nical, conference. The chairman of that session, who was not a mem- 
ber of our technical staff, was a guest from the Pacific coast in private 
industry. He is an engineer and a scientist. During the entire after- 
noon of discussion, open discussion, there were many people who 
wished to discuss the technical papers. All were required to send 
written requests up to the Chair requesting some time. He limited 
their time to 3 minutes. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You say “he.”” Whom do you mean? 

Mr. Jenkins. The chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Who was the chairman? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. V. F. Estcourt. He was handling the meeting 
perfectly as anyone would having his capabilities. He had limited 
each discusser to 3 minutes. 

Mr. Jensen. So they were all limited to 3 minutes? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir, they were. At about 4:30 I sent a note up 
to him, knowing of this misunderstanding of the Maxim Silencer 
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people, on which I asked that when the requests for discussion had 
been completed if there was time, would he please ask for general 
discussion of other processes, and if possible, recognize Maxim Silencer 
first. I have that card that I sent to him in our records. He did that. 
He said that he would have to limit the discussers’ time, as all after- 
noon, to 3 minutes. No one responded. Then he said, ‘Does Maxim 
Silencer wish to make a remark here?’’; but no one replied. 

Then this press release came out the next morning, and I was not 
responsible for what was printed in the press. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, do you propose to call a meeting giving private 
industry that is interested in this program a chance,to come to such 
a meeting and explain their processes and what they have done, and 
to show you and your staff, or anybody else interested in what they 
have done, in order that private industry may know of their welcome 
to get into this thing head over heels and carry on and spend their 
own dollars to further this program of converting saline water into 
fresh water? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jensen, we have no such plan at the present 
time. However, every major industrial organization in this country 
that is producing equipment having anything to do with converting 
saline water has been, and are, in touch with my office and they all 
know all the ground rules, what kind of an application they should 
file, what they must do to receive any Government aid, and almost all 
of them have been in telling us what they are doing. May I add that 
Maxim Silencer representatives have been in my office many times; I 
guess several dozen times. We have kept abreast of their work and 
they have been kept informed of what we are doing. That is why 
this was such a surprise to us. 

Mr. Jensen. You made all of your findings available to private 
industry that is cooperating in this? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. When we have any significant report at all 
that is final it is published. We do not publish the interim reports 
because they are changed. They would be misleading. We do not 
publish the monthly reports because they are changed each month. 


BACKGROUND ON PILOT-PLANT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Jenkins, please supply for the record a statement 
by you and your staff as to the steps that have been taken in the dif- 
ferent types of processes that have been employed by the experiments? 
I refer to the pilot plants, in order that the committee may evaluate 
the need and justification for the appropriation which you are 
requesting. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The Office of Saline Water welcomes proposals for saline water conversion 
research and development. The procedure for processing proposals was patterned 
after that of the National Science Foundation, and with their assistance. The 
individual or organization that wishes to carry out research on saline water con- 
version makes a proposal to the Office in which that work is described and the 
estimated cost given. A formal proposal is then submitted in accordance with a 
standard form available upon reqvest from the Office. After an initial review or 
screening by the Office of Saline Water, proposals are sent to outside consultants 
who are experts in the particular field. These consultants impartially evaluate 
each proposal in regard to the need for the research, its scientific merit, its apparent 
economic feasibility, and its significance to the saline water conversion program. 

If a favorable evaluation is made by consultants and members of the technical 
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staff of the Office of Saline Water, a contract is negotiated with the proposer, 
provided, of course, that sufficient funds are available at that particular time. 
Since the beginning of the program more than 600 proposals have been received 
and evaluated. Of these about 70 have been sufficiently promising so that the 
proposed work was undertaken. 

or example, in the case of the experimental W. L. Badger pilot plant, now in 
operation at Wrightsville Beach, there were four separate phases each of which 
required a proposal evaluation together with the evaluation of the final report 
of the preceding phase. The first phase included an extensive preliminary analysis 
of eee long-tube vertical evaporator distillation processes separately and in 
combination with electric power generation. The second phase included the 
detailed formulation of the plans and procedures for investigating sea water scale- 
prevention techniques on the proposed type of evaporator followed by a survey 
of possible*sites for performing the work. The present contract calls for the 
actual fabrication and assembly of the equipment which is to be followed by the 
extensive test program. All of this work has been done in close cooperation and 
with the active participation of the technical staff of the Office of Saline Water. 

In another example, the Badger-Hickman pilot plant centrifugal vapor com- 
pression evaporator, which is now also under test at the seashore, was also devel- 
oped in several phases, each of which was carefully evaluated and guided by the 
technical staff. Under the first contract with the Badger Manufacturing Co., 
it was necessary to first build a small distillation unit, engineered for sea water 
use, and constructed of durable materials, in order to verify the high rates of heat 
transfer by this method and also to show the possibilities which existed for its use 
on distillation of sea water. This first unit was designated as the No. 3 Badger- 
Hickman still as Dr. Hickman had previously, and with his own resources, built 
two small machines to demonstrate the basic principles of operation. 

A larger unit No. 4 was also built and tested in order to determine certain factors 
necessary for the design of a large multirotor unit. A second phase completed 
last summer included further tests on the No. 4 unit and the fabrication, assembly, 
and successful shop testing of the multirotor No. 5 unit. Two Office of Saline 
Water research and development progress reports have been published on this 
project. These last few months have witnessed the disassembly, moving, and 
reassembly of the No. 5 unit at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., and of the No. 4 unit 
at Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. The Battelle Institute will 
conduct the further experimental program on these equipments as the Badger 
ps is not able to provide such services for extended periods outside of Cambridge, 

ass. 

The physical facilities for prolonged testing and experimental work on live sea 
water. under favorable climatic conditions are available at the North Carolina 
test. station of the International Nickel Co., which is making these facilities 
available at out-of-pocket. cost. 

The prepared testimony previously submitted contains additional information 
on the various technical administrative tasks encountered in these research and 
development programs and on other projects which have or are rapidly approach- 
ing pilot-plant stage. Proposals have covered many phases of physical and 
chemical phenomena and have ranged from highiy theoretical studies to specific 
process applications, and include surveys to clarify and reveal problems in saline 
water conversion. 


Mr. Fenton. I think really all the interrogation that has gone on 
here today is very apropos. Here we have 7 or 8 different processes. 
I think we ought to let somebody have the authority within the ad- 
ministration of this program to say which is which and which is the 
best one and then let us go to work on it. 


COOPERATION FROM CONTRACTORS 


Hew: much cooperation do you .get from the various people that you 
contract with? 

Mr. Jenkins. We have very close and complete cooperation with 
our contractors. They are working with us constantly. We do not 
just monitor these contracts. We work with the satan We review 
what they do each month and help guide them in the light of what is 
going on at other places. 
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Mr. Fenton. How long has this program been going on now? 

Mr. Jenxrns. It has been going on somewhat den 6 years. 

Mr. Fenton. We all have great hopes for it. If you are expected to 
produce results in a program of this type, comparing it with the 
Atomic Energy situation and the amount of money they get with the 
sky being the limit, then I think you should have the money because 
I think this is a very, very fine program and it ought to go forward to a 
good conclusion. I think within the next few years if you will approach 
that phase of it in that fashion you.can get some good results. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Thank you. 


PROGRESS IN REDUCING CONVERSION COSTS 


Mr. Bupes. Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee at the time this authorization was passed. 

Mr. Krrwan. You should be able to enlighten us. 

Mr. Bupce. That was some years ago. My recollection is at the 
time the authorization bill went through the committee there was a 
tabulation which showed the cost of converting saline water to fresh 
water by several different processes. It seems to me the only way I 
can intelligently evaluate whether or not progress is being made in 
the overall field, or as regards any specific process, is by you again 
showing me just ‘how much money it costs to convert a gallon of saline 
water into fresh water by a particular process. I do not see how we 
can tell whether you are making progress unless you break it down 
like that. Can you not do that? 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Budge, I think I should go back a moment and 
point out where we are. It is not possible to arrive at any kind of 
reliable or accurate figure, as to what water costs until we have a full- 
scale process operating. We can estimate what it might cost in the 
future if the process is completed to a full scale. 

Mr. Bunce. How can you disprove what these people said in the 
newspapers if that is true? 

r. JENKINS. Their process is one which has been used on ships 
for many years, and was in existence when the Jaw which you passed 
was being considered. It has had a few minor improvements, but it 
is still one of those processes that reduces water at the present time at 
around $2 to $3 per 1,000 gaJlons, but we cannot say precisely what 
their costs are. 

Mr. Buper. You told us a while ago you had a standard cost 
estimating procedure for each one of these processes. Why cannot 
you produce the standard cost estimating procedure and give me the 
cost of converting a gallon of water? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is what the cost estimating procedure was for 
and that is what we do. 

Mr. BupaGr. Why can you not give that to the committee? 

Mr. Jenkins. We can do that. 

Mr. Bunce. All right. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Jenxtns. It can be done. 

(The information follows: ) 
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Estimates as to cost per 1,000 gallons by various saline water conversion precesses.in 
Unitéd States of America (without sale of power or other byproducts) 





1952 existing 1957 designed 1960-70 Anticipated 
installations or projected (if further research is 
installations successful 





ppm ppm 


TTL, Weal, Tease rics, 1s an Less than | Less than 
Distillation (including solar) _- 5Oe 


50¢ 
Membrane processes... .....-. $1 25¢ 
Freezing.-..---.-------------- 50¢ 50¢ 
GU ns ot i dsecns ete 50¢ 25¢ 





1 ppm—parts per million. 
2 Not developed. 


Costs of the few processes existing in 1952 had been originally computed by 
various cost-estimating methods. A standardized cost-estimating procedure was 
necessarily formulated using financing and other assumptions similar to those 
employed for municipal waterworks. By application of that estimating pro- 
cedure, estimates are made of costs of existing processes and broad ranges pro- 
jected for processes under development. Capital investment continues to provide 
the princinal obstacle to reducing the cost of conversion. Mass production 
ultimately may help with some processes. If present developments are successful, 
it is estim>ted that we may have fresh water from sea water at prices which 
many industries, some municipalities and possibly a few specialized agricultural 
applications could afford within 10 to 15 years. Use of nuclear energy for supply- 
ing low temperature heat directly, exhaust heat from nuclear-energy powerplants, 
or power from such plants is being explored. However, such uses depend upon 
much further improvement of the conversion cycles themselves. The estimates 
given above are for costs in the United States. Elsewhere lower labor and 
material rates may reduce these costs substantially. 

It is essential that several different kinds of processes be developed to meet all 
of the needs. Various processes are suited to different conditions including local 
labor and material costs, for providing fresh water from different saline sources in 
different locations for different industrial, municipal, and agricultural uses in 
various quantities ranging from small household stills to large plants capable of 
furnishing millions of gallons per day. 


Mr. Jenxins. However, whenever we do this there are imponder- 
ables and factors in a process which must be estimated, and our stand- 
ard cost-estimating procedure so provides. It also provides that 
when we know what those factors cost we do not estimate them any 
longer, but use their actual value. 

Now, the trouble we have had has been that when the proceedings 
of these hearings are published some people take these few little 
numbers out of context and say, ‘“‘Water costs so much,” without 
the qualifications which we must put in, that these are only estimated 
figures. But we will certainly give them to the committee. 

Mr. Buper. Like everything else, this committee deals with a 
great many imponderables. The entire Congress does. All we want 
is your information and then we can draft our own conclusions as 
to what they mean. I think the American people can do that. That 
would be the only way I could tell whether you are making progress— 
by knowing how much it cost to do it when the legislation was passed 
in 1951 and how much it costs now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, I think we should bear in mind we have not 
yet had money nor time enough to advance any process through to 
the completion stage. 
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Mr. Bupas. I know that the Navy has spent a lot of money on this: 
I know the Army has spent a lot of money too. I know that the 
Atomic Energy Commission is spending money on this. Al) I want 
to know is whether we are getting value received for a dollar spent. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIAL-NEEDS SURVEY 


There is one other question I want to ask you and then I will quit. 
I notice in your justifications you say: 

A survey of the industrial needs for converted water has been considered in the 
past and postponed in favor of undertaking additional rese+rch on processes. It 
has, however, become increasingly necessary to undertake that type of survey. 

How much money in this budget for such a survey? 

Mr. Jenkins. I believe it-is $15,000. I will have to check the 
details on that. However, the total item was $65,000 for all of the 
exploratory work. 

Mr. Bupee. Will you supply that figure for the record? 


Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. May I make one remark about the need for 
that? 


The estimate for the industrial water use survey is $5,000. 


Mr. Bupee. We have labored this quite a while. I think all of us 
are familiar with the need for converting saline water to fresh water. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will read a little statement to you and then we will 
quit and take the next group. 

The petition sets forth, that, by various experiments, with considerable labor 
and expense, he has discovered a method of converting salt water into fresh, in 
the proportion of 8 pints out of 10, by a process so simple that it may be performed 
on board of vessels at sea, by the common iron caboose (with small alteration) by 
the same fire and in the same time which is used for cooking the ship’s provisions; 
and offers to convey to the Government of the United States a faithful account of 
his art, or secret, to be used by or within the United States, on their giving to 
him a reward suitable to the importance of the discovery, and, in the opinion of 
Government, adequate to his expenses and the time he has devoted to the bring- 
ing it into effect. 


Do you know who that was? 

Mr. Jenxins. I do not recognize what you are reading from. 

Mr. Kirwan. It was Thomas Jefferson. They were working on it 
then. It was so simple then. Here we are, 175 years after, and it is 
complicated. It was being done on a common sea vessel in a pot. 
Here we are now with all the scientists in the world, and they have 
made it so complicated that we cannot get to first base with it. And 
the man offered to give it to the Government for just his expenses. 
We will insert the full statement, which is from the annals of the 
Second Congress. 

(The statement follows:) 


OBTAINING FresSH FRom SALT WATER 


The Secretary of State, to whom was referred by the House of Representatives 
of the United States, the petition of Jacob Isaacks, of Newport, in Rhode Island, 
has examined into the truth and importance of the allegations therein sc t forth, 
and makes thereon the following report: 

The petition sets forth, that, by various experiments, with considerable labor 
and expense, he has discovered a method of converting salt water into fresh, in 
the proportion of 8 pints ont of 1°, by a process so simoule that it may be performed 
on board of vessels at sea, by the ¢ »mmon iron caboose (with small alteration), 
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by the same fire and in the same. time whieh is used for cooking the ship’s pro- 
visions; and offers to convey to the Government of the United States a faithful 
account of his art, or secret, to be used by or within the United States, on their 
giving to him a reward suitable to the importance of the discovery, and, in the 
opinion of Government, adequate to his expenses and the time he has devoted to 
the bringing it into effect. 

In order to ascertain the merit of the petitioner’s discovery, it becomes necessary 
Fe ere the advances already made in the art of converting salt water into 
resh. 

Lord Bacon, to whom the world is indebted for the first germs of so many 
branches of science, had observed, that, with a heat sufficient for distillation 
salt will not rise in vapor, and that salt water distilled, is fresh. And it would 
seem that all mankind might have observed, that the earth is supplied with fresh 
water chiefly by exhalation from the sea, which is in fact an insensible distillation 
effected by the heat of the sun, Yet this, though the most obvious, was not the 


first idea in the essays for converting salt water into fresh. Filtration was tried 


in vain, and congelation could be resorted to only in the coldest regions and 
seasons. In all the earlier trials by distillation, some mixture was thought neces- 
sary to aid the operation by a partial precipitation of the salt, and other foreign 
matters contained in sea water. Of this kind were the methods of Sir Richard 
Hawkins, in the 16th century; of Glaubel, Hauton, and Lister, in the 17th century; 
and of Hales, Appleby, Butler, Chapman, Hoffman, and Dove, in the 18th cen- 
tury; nor was there anything in these methods worthy noting on the present 
occasion, except the very simple still, contrived extempore by Captain Chapman, 
and made from such materials as are to be found on board every ship, great or 
small. This was a common pot with a wooden lid of the usual form, in the center 
of which a hole was bored to receive perpendicularly a short wooden tube, made 
with an inch and half auger, which perpendicular tube received at its top, and at an 
acute angle, another tube of wood also, which descended till it joined a third, of 
pewter, made by rolling up a dish, and passing it obliquely through a cask of cold 
water. With this simple machine he obtained 2 quarts of fresh water an hour, 
and observed, that the expense of fuel would be very triflling, if the still was con- 
trived to stand on the fire along with the ship’s boiler. 

In 1762, Dr. Lind, proposing to make experiments of several different mixtures, 
first distilled rainwater, which he spposed would be the purest, and then sea 
water, without any mixture, which he expected would be the least pure, in order 
to arrange between these two supposed extremes the degree of merit of the several 
ingredients he meant to try. ‘To his great surprise,’ as he confesses, ‘‘the sea 
water, distilled without any mixture, was as pure as the rainwater.”’ He pursved 
the discovery, and established the fact that a pure and potable fresh water may 
be obtained from salt water by simple distillation, without the aid of any mixture 
for fining or precipitating its foreign contents. In 1767, he proposed an extempore 
still, which, in fact, was Chapman’s, only substit:ting a gun barrel instead of 
Chapman’s pewter t:bke, and the hand pump of the ship to be cut in two ob- 
liquely, and joined again at an acute angle, instead of Chapman’s wooden thes 
bored express; or, instead of the wooden lid and upright tube, he proposed a 
teakettie (without its lid or handle) to be turned bottom upward over the mouth 
of the pot, by way of still head, and a wooden tube leading from the spout to a 
gun barrel passing through a cask of water, the whole luted with equal parts of 
chalk and meal moistened with salt. water. 

With this apparatus of a pot, teakettle, and gun barrel, the Dolphin, a 20-gun 
ship, in her voyage round the world, in 1761, from 56 gallons of sea water, and 
with 9 pounds of wood and 69 pounds of pit coal, made 42 gallons of good fresh 
water, at the rate of 8 gallons an hour. The Dorsetshire, in her passage from 
Gibraltar to Mahon, in 1769, made 19 quarts of pure water in 4 hours, with 10 
pounds of wood. And the Slambal, in 1773, between Bombay and Bengal, with 
a hand pump, gun barrel, and a pot, of 6 gallons of sea water made 10 quarts 
of fresh water in 3 hours. 

In 1771, Dr. Irvin, pitting together Lind’s idea of distilling without a mixture, 
Chepman’s still, and Dr. Franklin’s methed of cooling by evaporation, obtained 
a premi>m of 5,000 from the British Parliament. e wet his tube constantly 
with a mop, instead of passing it through a cask of water, He enlarged its bore, 
also, in order to give it a freer passage to the vapor, and thereby increase its 

v~antity by lessening the resistance or pressure on the evaporating surface. 
his last improvement was his own, and it doubtless contributed to the suecess 
of his models; and we may suppose the enlargement of the tbe to be usefil to 
that point at which the central parts of the vapor, passing through it, would 
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begin to a 7 condensation. Lord Mulgraye used his method in his voyage 
toward the North Pole, in 1773, making from 34 to 40 gallons of fresh water a 
day. without any great addition of fuel, as he says. 

. de Bougainville, in his voyage round the world, used, very successfully, a 
still which had been contrived in 1763, by Poyisonier, so as to guard against the 
water being thrown over from the boiler into the pipe by the agitation of the ship. 
In this, one singularity was that the furnace or firebox was in the middle of the 
boiler, so that the water surrounded it in contact. This still, however, was ex- 
pensive, and occupied much room. 

Such were the advances already made in the art of obtaining fresh from salt 
water, when Mr. Isaacks, the petitioner, suggested his discovery. 

As the merit of this could be ascertained by experiment only, the Secretary of 
State asked the favor of Mr. Rittenhouse, president of the American Philosophical 
Society, of Dr. Wistar, president of chemistry in the College of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Hutchinson, professor of chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, to be 
present at the experiments. Mr. Isaacks fixed the pot of a small caboose, with a 
tin cap and straight tube of tin passing obliquely through a cask of cold water; he 
made use of a mixture, the composition of which he did not explain, and from 24 
pints of sea water, taken up about 3 miles out of the capes of Delaware at flood- 
tide, he distilled 22 pints of fresh water in 4 hours, with 20 pounds of seasoned pine, 
which was a little wetted by having lain in the rain. 

In a second experiment, of the 21st of March, performed in a furnace and 5- 
gallon still at the college, from 32 pints of sea water he drew 31 pints of fresh water 
in 7 hours and 24 minutes, with 51 pounds of hickory, which had been cut about 6 
months. In order to decide whether Mr. Isaacks’ mixture contributed in any 
and what degree to the success of the operation, it was thought proper to repeat his 
experiment under the same circumstances exactly, except the omission of the 
mixture. Accordingly, on the next day, the same quantity of sea water was put 
into the same still, the same furnace was used, and fuel from the same parcel. It 
yielded, as he had done, 31 pints of fresh water in 11 minutes more of time, and 
with 10 pounds less of wood. 

On the 24th of March, Mr. Isaacks performed a third experiment. For this, a 
common iron pot, of 344 gallons, was fixed in brickwork, and the flue from the 
hearth wound once round the pot spirally, and then passed off up achimney. The 
cap was of tin, and a straight tin tube of about 2 inches diameter, passing obliquely 
through a barrel of water, served instead of a worm. From 16 pints of sea water 
he drew off 15 pints of fresh water, in 2 hours and 55 minutes, with 3 pounds of 
dry hickory and 8 pounds of seasoned pine. This experiment was also repeated the 
next day, with the same apparatus and fuel from the same parcel, but without the 
mixture. Sixteen pints of sea water yielded, in like manner, 15 pints of fresh, in 
1 minute more of time, and with half a pound less of wood. On the whole, it was 
evident that Mr. Isaacks’s mixture produced no advantage, either in the process 
or result of the distillation. 

The distilled water in all these instances was found, on experiment, to be as 
pure as the best pump water of the city. Its taste, indeed, was not as agreeable, 
but it was not such, as to produce any disgust. In fact we drink, in common life, 
in many places, and under many circumstances, and almost always at sea, a worse 
tasted and probably a less wholesome water. 

The obtaining fresh from salt water, for ages was considered as an important 
desideratum for the use of navigators. The process for doing this by simple 
distillation is so efficacious, the erecting an extempore still with such utensils as 
are found on board of every ship, is so practicable, as to authorize the assertion 
that this desideratum is satisfied to a very useful degree. But, though this has 
been done for upward of 30 years; though its reality has been established by the 
actual experience of several vessels which have had recourse to it, yet neither the 
fact nor process is known to the mass of seamen, to whom it would be the most 
useful, and for whom it was principally wanted. The Secretary of State is there- 
fore of opinion that, since the subject has been brought under observation, it 
should be made the occasion of disseminating its knowledge generally and effectu- 
ally among the seafaring citizens of the United States. The following is one of 
the many methods which might be proposed for doing this: 

Let the clearance for every vessel sailing from the ports of the United States be 
printed on paper, on the back whereof shall be a printed account of the essays 
which have been made for obtaining fresh from salt water, mentioning briefiy 
those which were unsuccessful, and, more fully, those which have succeeded; 
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describing the methods which have been found to answer for constructing extem- 
pore stills of such implements as are generally on board of every vessel, with a 
recommendation, in all cases where they shall have occasion to resort to this ex- 
pedient for obtaining water, to publish the result of their trial in some gazette on 
their return to the United States, or communicate it for publication to the office 
of the Secretary of State, in order that others may, by their success, be encouraged 
to make similar trials, and be benefited by any improvements or new ideas which 
may occur to them in practice. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 21, 1791. 


CURRENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. JensEN. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, will you put a list in the 
record as to who you have contracts with now? 
Mr. Jenkins. We will do that; yes, sir. 


CONTRACTS WITH UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Mr. Jensen. Do you have contracts with universities and colleges? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I ask, are they furnishing any valuable material 
or information of any sort? 

Mr. Jenkins. Very much. Some of our best work is at universities, 
not all of it but some of it. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Do you think the money you contribute to universities 
and colleges is money well spent? 

Mr. Jen«ins. It is not only money well spent, but we have had a 
number of cases, one just recently at Cornell University where the 
university has again, as others have, laid aside their ground rules for 
! overhead and publications and other things because they are inter- 
) ested in this subject and have stated frankly they want to cooperate 
with our office. 

Mr. Jensen. What I cannot understand, Mr. Jenkins, is this: They 
do not have the necessary facilities to make an experiment, do they? 

Mr. Jenkins. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is, they do not have a pilot-plant setup, do they? 

Mr. Jenkins. Most university regulations include research and 
scientific work, but exclude much of the engineering-developmental 
work. There are few exceptions to this, but most of the universities 
prefer not to do the developmental work. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they have facilities to make a practical experiment? 

Mr. Jenkins. Definitely. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they have the machinery? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. They do? 

Mr. JenxKINs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. For different types of processes, to experiment with 
different processes? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. That is a part of the careful evaluation 
process which our consultants must go through when they give us an 
evaluation of a proposal from a university—or from any other organi- 
zation. They ascertain whether the organization does have both the 
facilities and the personnel to carry out the work. 
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LIST OF CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Jensen. All right, thank you. You will insert a list of your 
contractors. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Current research and development contracts on saline water conversion processes as of 
Dec. 31, 1957 


Date criginal | Total amount 
Activity eontract of eontract 

executed including cur- 

} rent extensions 





Domiagment of rotary stills: 


} 
Badger Manufacturing Co., large vapor compression still_..________- Aug. 28, 1957 $33, 000 
K. C. D. Hickman, ev: aluation of new devel pments ____ ear Oct. 31, 1957 7, 500 
Battelle Memorisl institute, field test and repent of large vapor | 
eompression still._._......_..__-- Solh x chwehl Nov. 13, 1957 75, 000 

Other distillation: 

Ween Gere, Wr. En. DOUGOY TOONNE LS - lo) oe sek. sce... | Dec. 28, 1956 155, 000 

B. F. Dedge and A. Eshaya, forced circulation. ....._.__-----.---.-_-| May 26, 1957 4, 700 
Solar distillaticn: 

Biorksten Laboratories, pl*stic stills. ....................--....-...-- | Oct. 29, 1956 11, 000 

New York University, pret type designs: —new types peed Vela | Oct. 8, 1957 6, 500 

Dr. G. O. G. L&f, design, devei- pment and evaluation. __........._- | Aug. 26, 1957 5, 000 

Battelle Memorial Institute, field experimental program..--____-_.- | Dec. 31, 1957 55, 000 
Membrane processes: 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Tea mempbranes............| Nov. 1, 1953 53, 000 

University of Florida, reverse osmosis... ___..........-------..--.-- Nov. 16, 1954 44, 000 

Southern Research Institute, a el aw a ee | June 28. 1956 48, 000 

Dr. H. G. Deming’s Laboratories, transport depletion _____- sah 5aks Mar. 12, 1957 4, 000 

University of Oklahoma, porous conductors. Fee SD aitinwds > | June 6, 1957 16, 600 
Freezing processes: | 

Carrier Corp., freeze-evaporation..-___...._-..-....-----...+..--.--.-- | June 4, 1956 110, 100 

Battelle Memorial Institute, zone-freezing - - as : ; ‘| June 30, 1955 46, 000 

Cornell University, direct freezing --.-.._-...........-._.-.-.-....-- | Dee, 31, 1957 15, 000 
Other processes including nuclear energy combinations: 

Fluor Corp., nuclear energy combinatioms-_-_-.................._._---- May 8, 1957 37, 000 

Texas A. and M., solvent extraction Estes <4~ ovetdend> ed gbah dad Dec. 19, 1957 25, 000 
page oe? research: 

Alpine Laboratories, ultra high frequency fields__............_.....-- Dee. 9, 1957 2, 500 

W. L. Badger & Associates, scale deposition. -__._...........- ...--| June 13, 1957 13, 500 

South Dakota School of Mines, geothermal emerry-_..___.-_-..-...-- | June 27, 1956 13, 000 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


WITNESSES 


ROYCE A. HARDY JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 


HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities ____.............-- $293, 517 $373, 950 $350, 400 


2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act._...._..__-- 142, 572 199, 600 199, 600 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_- 77, 711 HMO dc insestevnns 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) -____- 


Total obligations.____- cnastensal 438,089 | 573, 520 550, 000 
} 
' 
| 


513, 800 585, 000 550, 000 
| 











| 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions_--._...........--...-..- 63 69 69 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................----|--~----------- 1 1 
Average number of all employees------.........-.-.--------.- 52 66 62 
Number of employees at end of year__..-_.---__-- bist Agee 54 68 62 





Average GS grade and salary_......-.......-...---..--------.| 9.4 $7,237} 9.5 $7,129/|9.5 $7,195 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent postion cs Sabndush<ne tant daess chee cnkaninth <hd $370, 172 $458, 850 
Tr 


$438, 800 

Positions other than permanent.................-.-.---. 2, 512 5. 000 5. 000 
EEE PENS TENOR 5 oa kh soc dntaaawebbaocaseens 388 2. 300 2, 300 

Total personal services__---.-.-. stipes Cie penicind Libis esata 373. 072 466. 150 446, 100 

Ws NE nc inns  odlin net ahteedbendibenmshedt tates iillieatae 19, 461 24, 000 24, 000 
Op * Teer eeaeene Ov CU ec ap naan nneneeresce 645 900 900 
04 Communication services__...........-.....-.-...-..------ 9, 416 11, 500 11. 500 
06 Printing and reproduction.........................+---.-- 6. 063 13, 000 13. 000 
07 Other contractual services... .-.-...........-..-.----.--+.-- 2. 760 3, 000 3. 000 
Services performed by other agencies _........-........- 13, 804 15, 000 15, 000 

OS. Supplies amd materiel :: 12 iss ele 6, 109 7. 000 7, 000 
OO Beenie. 5 «ton sy nda’ <td Jocag~daadayelak dng 4, 494 3. 500 500 
ll Grants, subsidies, and LEELA, POSE af 29, 000 28. 500 
15 Taxes and assessments..................--..-..-.--------- 265 500 500 
Tradl Nias 69 5 win oon <ssi igs dnt dvds 436, 0«9 573, 550 550. 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The next is the Office of Oil and Gas. Insert pages 
10 through 16 in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Office of Oil and Gas 


BIEOLSURAAOD, DiGi: BPG oils dik bi cn: nis x bvhstlanrenn eeditiandibloniweetnmaiedeemiaes $585, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve._._..-......------------------ 11, 450 

BXO OBIE SPR LR Ne sn ithe inst ated pm cisivtiiebieamance A annmmeaiitees 573, 550 
Decrease: Coordination of oil and gas activities. _..........-..----- 23, 550 





Bude. estimaie, 1950... nuimdeanwid deMicinellh tinea hah namalens 550, 000 


Amount Page reference 
avail- De- Sub- Esti- In- 
Activities able, j|creases| total mate, | creases 
1958 1959 Table | Justifi- 
cation 


1. Coordination of oil and gas activities _._.|$373, 950 |$23, 550 |$350, 400 |$350, 400 


pa em 16 13 

2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act_| 199,600 |... 199, 600 | 199,600 |......__ 15-16 15 

Wetellss.. iawn cron Soi ik 573, 550 | 23, 550 | 550,000 | 550,000 |........}....--_}--.._-- 
JUSTIFICATION 


General.—The Office of Oil and Cas, under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary- Mineral Resources: 

1. Provides staff advice and assistance to the Assistant Secretary in the develop- 
ment, coordination, and management of oil and gas programs and functions which 
are under his supervision. 

2. Exercises the initiative in obtaining coordination and unification of oil and 
gas policies and related administrative activities of all Federal agencies and enlists 
their cooperation to assure adequate development, distribution, and utilization of 
petroleum and gas resources and facilities to meet both civilian, and military 
requirements in time of peace or national emergency. 
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3. Serves as the principal channel of eommunieation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, State regulatory bodies, 
and the petroleum and gas industries. 

4. Supervises the activities of the Federal Petroleum Board in administering 
the Connally Act. This act prohibits interstate shipment of oil produced in viola- 
tion of certain State oil and gas conservation laws and orders issued thereunder. 
The Board acts as the field agency to initiate and conduct investigations, including 
the holding of hearings, with respect to the production and interstate ship- 
ment of such contraband oil with the view of supporting the oil and gas con- 
servation policies of the respective States. Reports resulting from such investi- 
gations are transmitted by the Division to the Solicitor, preliminary to submission 
to the Department of Justice with recommendations as to appropriate action. 

5. Represents the United States on NATO’s Petroleum Planning Committee 
and furnishes the Chairman for the working group thereof. 

6. Participates as an observer and supplies technical information and advice on 
oil matters in the work of the Petroleum Committee of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Collaborates with the Departments of State 
and Defense in the development of petroleum policies of the United States in 
eonnection with the countries of Western Europe. 

7. Carries out functions and responsibilities authorized by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, and delegated to the Secretary of the Interior by 
and under Executive Order 10480, as amended, and Office of Defense Mobilization 
order 1-7, as amended, with respect to petroleum and gas. However, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has not delegated to the Office any authority to issue defense 
orders and directives relating to petroleum and gas. 


COORDINATION OF OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 


The estimate for this activity is $23,550 less than the amount available for the 
current fiscal year. 

Evaluation and forecasting —The Office of Oil and Gas is the only Government 
office which consolidates military, industrial, and civilian petroleum requirements, 
correlates these requirements with probable availability of petroleum and gas, 
and makes comprehensive wartime petroleum and gas supply-demand surveys. 
Upon full evaluation of all information developed, the Office of Oil and Gas 
prepares forecasts of the probable availability of petroleum and gas to meet the 
peacetime requirements of the United States and of the friendly foreign nations 
from all sources at home and abroad. In close collaboration with the military 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization it prepares wartime petroleum and gas 
supply-demand surveys to coordinate probable military demands with essential 
civilian and industrial demands of this Nation and of the friendly countries to 
meet wartime requirements. 

Information on petroleum and gas supply and demand is available from many 
sources. Federal sources include Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Federal Power Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or any agency developing, maintaining, and publishing data which have a 
bearing on petroleum and gas supply. Additional sources include the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, Texas Railroad Commission, Illinois Geological Survey, 
State Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, and other State 
bodies. On the industry side, the sources include information regularly published 
by oil and gas trade associations and by direct contact with the executives in the 
oil and gas industry. 

Additional information is obtained by utilizing the services of industry advisory 
councils, boards, and committees established by the Secretary of the Interior. 
These include the National Petroleum Council, which provides the services of the 
best qualified men in the oil and gas industries on broad technical matters con- 
cerning petroleum and gas; the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, a special 
group of expert technical advisers which deals with and advises the Department 
of the Interior, Department of Defense, and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
on highly confidential questions involving petroleum and gas preparedness and 
mobilization planning; and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee set up 
under the voluntary agreement relating to foreign petroleum supply which pro- 
vides an advisory service pertaining to sources and methods tor obtaining petro- 
leum supply and demand information for all foreign countries of the free world. 
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These correlations of the probable petroleum and gas supplies available with 
probable wartime demands disclose areas of potential deficiencies. The Office of 
Oil and Gas then devises ways to alleviate or prevent such deficiencies. 

Coordination and staff assistance.—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
provide leadership in coordination of Federal oil and gas policies and administra- 
tion thereof. It will provide staff assistance and advice on a wide range of oil 
and gas matters to the Congress, its committees, and to the Department of the 
Interior, Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and to other 
Government agencies including the Departments of State, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, and any others concerned with petroleum and gas ‘and the su ply thereof. 

Cooperation with State oil and gas bodies —The Office of Oil-and “Gas will con- 
tinue to maintain close cooperation between Government and the oil producing 
States and the State conservation bodies thereof, as well as the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission on which the Director of Oil and Gas serves as the Depart- 
ment’s official representative. 

Cooperation with oil and gas industries —The Office of Oil and Gas will continue 
to provide a channel of communication between the Government and the petro- 
leum and gas industries through the established councils, committees, and boards, 
and by direct personal contact with industry leaders and representatives. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization.—The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to 
supply a petroleum adviser to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Petro- 
leum Planning Committee and the Chairman of that Committee’s working group, 
thus participating actively in NATO’s petroleum planning. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation.—The Office of Oil and Gas 
will continue to supply a petroleum adviser to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation’s Petroleum Planning Committee and any petroleum sub- 
committees thereof. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONNALLY ACT 


There is no change in the estimate for this activity from the amount available 
for the current year. 

Enforcement of the Connally Act, permanent legislation enacted to support the 
State authorities in the enforcement of legislation to prevent physical waste in 
oil and gas production, is accomplished by denial of the use of the facilities of 
interstate transportation for the shipment of oil produced in violation of the per- 
tinent rules and regulations of the respective State authorities. This program of 
oil and gas conservation is essential to the establishment and maintenance of oil 
productive capacity in the United States at levels sufficient to meet our needs, 
in times of peace, mobilization, or conflict. Federal support is an important aid 
to the State authorities in these actions. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Connally Act is assigned to the 
Office of Oil and Gas in the Office of the Assistant Secretary— Mineral Resources, 
as the powers in the act are delegated by the President to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The enforcement is essentially a field activity, with offices in Kilgore, 
Midland, and Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, there were pending 15 Connally Act 
cases, of which 8 were under investigation, and 7 referred to the Department of 
Justice. Seven cases were opened during the year and 6 cases closed; 6 with re- 
sultant fines amounting to $52,100. The following table reflects the enforcement 
activities of the Federal Petroleum Board for the past 4 years: 








1954 1955 1956 1957 
=| Senda Rae | ae “ 
ek A, ater senreseatapigalietan essa apiepraigm 5: ii" 757 645 659 | 423 
Number of leases visited, inspected, checked, or banged: | 8, 253 7, 207 | 5, 503 4, 923 
Number of field interviews..._.-_..-.-....----.-----. 1, 119 | 1, 193 | 938 
Total fines paid. heck h 2 $21, 425 | $86, 400 $14, 400 | $52, 100 
Number of eases involved _._..._. 5 | 8 | | 6 
000. | $149, 200 | $147, 400 
| | 


Appropriations... ___- Leh eg ed $150, 000 | $140, 
? ' 
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Personnel staffing summary 


Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 


Posi- | Salary Posi- | Salary 
tions tions 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 





gy a a ee aa 7 | $59, 625 6 | $46, 550 6 $46, 900 
Foreign Petroleum Coordinator -_.-.---..-_- 2 15, 280 2 15, 550 2 15, 685 
Administrative office_._...............----- 3 20, 590 3 20, 725 3 21, 075 

Assistant Director, oil and gas operations. .-___- 4 31, 545 4 31, 895 4 32, 110 

reese. come ee Lo ere 2 24. 300 2 24, 570 2 24, 840 
Refining and natural gasoline__....__._.___- 4 32. 590 4 32, 590 4 33, 130 
Transportation and storage. -..-....---..---- 3 27, 700 3 27, 700 3 28. 240 
Gas transmission and distribution ____-_-- as 1 10, 965 1 10, 965 1 11, 180 

Assistant Director, programing, NATO and 

vol'intary,agreement operations.-___..-.-.---- 3 22, 160 3 22, 375 | 3 22, 375 

Programing (domestic) -...........-....---- 3 28 260 3 27, 585 3 28, 205 

Programing Corer) ....... 2... okies ae 7 40, 465 8 53, 605 8 54, 010 

Enforcement of Connally Act_........------..-- 2 9, 680 2 9, 815 2 9, 815 
FIELD OFFICES 

I ties ssi napiieniiat Race do Bin eas ll 65, 492 14 83, 347 14 83, 157 

Etro fo rant eee eee dooek 4 24. 815 5 30, 595 5 31. 000 

WER Ws Ss cess SUK EB 3 17, 815 5 27, 280 5 27, 685 

OI EOE occ ecasseit shod apeid inc ingebistwy 3 16, 050 4 22, 270 4 22, 540 

New York, N. Y. (oil and gas)_....._...-.-___-- 1 ic Eten ein le cogheet  asokkhie 

Oa SR le Aa. 63 | 451,342 69 | 487,417 | 69 | 491, 947 


Mr. Kirwan. We have this afternoon the Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources, Mr. Hardy, and the Director of the Office of Oil 
and Gas, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Hardy, have you a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
duties and responsibilities concern the resource development and 
utilization of minerals and fuels which includes general policy direc- 
tion over the Office of Oil and Gas. 

No changes in the functional responsibilities of the Office of Oil and 
Gas are anticipated during the next fiscal year. The budget request 
for the fiscal year 1959 is $550,000, of which $199,600 is for Connally 
Act administration. 

Those delegated responsibilities vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior by the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and the 
National Security Act of 1947 are administered by the Office of Oil 
and Gas, except those which cannot be redelegated. The Office also 
(a) provides leadership in the coordination of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities for the administration of national petroleum 
and gas policies; (b) provides advice and information to Government 
agencies and the petroleum or allied industries interested in or con- 
cerned with supplies of petroleum and gas; (c) provides advice and 
information to State oil and gas regulatory bodies of oil-producing 
States; (d) provides the Department of the Interior representative at 
meetings of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission; (e) provides the 
United States representative on the NATO Petroleum Planning 
Committee as well as the Chairman of the Petroleum Planning Com- 
mittee’s working group; (f) provides a United States observer on the 
Petroleum Committee of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation; (g) collaborates with the Departments of State and 
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Defense in the development of petroleum policies of the United States 
in connection with the activities of the OEEC; and (h) provides leader- 
ship in the administration of the Connally Act by the Federal Petro- 
leum Board. 

The Connally Act is permanent legislation enacted to give Federal 
support to State legislative or regulatory agencies and State or Federal 
judiciaries in carrying out conservation practices essential to the 
maintenance of domestic oil production. 

The Director of the Office of Oil and Gas has a statement and will 
answer your questions on his program. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have a statement, Mr. Stewart, please insert 
it in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SraTEMENT By H. A. Stewart, Director, Orrice or Ort AND Gas 


The budget request for the fiscal year 1959 is $550,000, of which $199,600 is 
for Connally Act administration. he request is a reduction of $35,000 in the 
amount that was appropriated for the fiscal year 1958. 

The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general categories 
of those having to do with coordination of the Government’s national oil and gas 
activities, preparedness planning, and the administration of the Connally Act 
which prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of petroleum produced in 
violation of State regulatory laws. 

Approxtnseear a year ago the Nation was in the middle of an international 
petroleum emergency due to the seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt and the 
sabotage of one middle-east pipeline. This resulted in the oil-lift to Europe. 
This year the Nation is faced with a petroleum distribution problem and new 
concepts in preparedness planning as a result of better understanding of domestic 
effects of thermonuclear weapon attacks. The first of these resulted in the 
President’s volumtary oil import program. The latter will require a new petro- 
leum supply-demand study in connection with overall preparedness planning. 
These are examples of the responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas for coordina- 
tion of oil and gas matters and petroleum defense planning. 

Now that the oil transportation systems have been restored in the Middle 
East and the Middle East Emergency Committee has been deactivated the 
methods for collecting and analyzing data relating to foreign petroleum supply- 
demand has changed. Under the provisions of the 1955 Amendments to the 
Defense Production Act, the Office of Oil and Gas must accomplish most of the 
collecting and analyzing of supply-demand data with Government personnel. 
Prior to the 1955 amendments and during the Middle East emergency most of 
this work was accomplished by industry committees at no cost to the Federal 
Government. Although this will place a larger workload upon the staff of the 
Office of Oil and Gas I do not believe that it will be necessary to have a larger 
staff than shown in the budget request for the fiscal year 1959. 

In view of the unstable conditions in the Middle East, the constant demand 
for additional petroleum supplies and the rapid evolution in military tactics, it 
will be necessary to conduct another worldwide supply-demand study. This 
study is already underway. In addition, it will be necessary to continue special 
studies to meet changing world and military conditions as well as changes in the 
— and demand for civilian petroleum supplies. 

hile our Nation’s statesmen strive to maintain peace in the world, we in the 
Office of Oil and Gas endeavor to keep abreast of the world’s petroleum situation 
so as to be in a position to know what this country may be able to contribute 
petroleum- and gas-wise under any emergency. So I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the Government’s need for the periodic worldwide surveys and reports. 

Another important responsibility of the Office of Oil and Gas is in connection 
with the petroleum planning activities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
A member of our staff represents the United States as petroleum adviser to the 
NATO Petroleum Planning Committee at all meetings of the Committee and as 
chairman of its working group. This requires advance preparation of important 
Oe and reports to assist in sound petroleum planning. The meetings are held 
in Europe and require participation by United States officials. The closest possible 
collaboration of this Office particularly with the Departments of State and Defense 
is necessary to insure coordination on overall petroleum and gas planning. 
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To discharge its responsibilities, the Office of Oil and Gas must utilize informa- 
tion and data available to it in Government agencies, the petroleum, gas, and 
allied industries, and trade sources. Beyond that, it is necessary to get specialized 
information and data through the National Petroleum Council and the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board. As I look ahead, we need to rely upon these sources 
for accurate and timely advice and information. 

The Office of Oil and Gas will continue to render another important service to 
other agencies of the Government, to Members of Congress and congressional 
committees, the States, and the general public in advice and staff assistance given 
day by day on problems and inquiries with respect to petroleum and gas. The 
staff also participates in the work of interagency or intra-agency committees where 
petroleum and gas or their products are involved. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has the additional responsibility for administering 
the Connally Act. This act is permanent legislation enacted to give Federal 
support to States which have adopted legislation for prevention of physical waste 
in oil and gas production. The act prohibits shipment of oil in interstate com- 
merce produced in violation of applicable State law or regulation. 

The Connally Act is a small, but important, part of the procedure of regulated 
oil production or oil conservation which, in the years since its adoption, has 
worked to increase by at least one-half the recoverability of oil from the sub- 
surface formations where nature put the oil for man to find and to recover. 
Federal support, through the Connally Act, is one of the four cornerstones of 
this procedure. The others are the State legislative and regulatory agencies, 
the engineering and scientific talent of the oil and gas industries, and the State 
and Federal judiciary. All are essential to the development and maintenance of 
adequate and sustained oil productive capacity and, working together, they have 
made it possible to meet the ever-growing civilian needs and to assure adequate 
supplies and facilities to safeguard against the requirements of any emergency. 
The court fines during the fiscal year 1957 amounted to $52,100. Since July 1, 
1957, an additional amount of $96,576 has been assessed by the courts. 

The act is administered by the Federal Petroleum Board under the supervision 
of the Office of Oil and Gas. The Board consists of a chairman, a member, and 
an alternate member. The main field office of the Board is at Kilgore, Tex., 
with suboffices at Midland and Victoria, Tex., and at Lafayette, La. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $550,000 is respectfully 
requested. 


VACANCIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year you had nine vacancies and indicated you 
were having trouble finding qualified technical men. How many 
vacancies do you have now? 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask Mr. Stewart to answer. 

Mr. Stewart. We still have five vacancies. 


DECREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kirwan. I notice that your workload under the Connally Act 
has dropped steadily in the last 4 years. Visits are down from 757 
in 1954 to 423 in 1957. The number of leases checked is down 
from 8,253 to 4,923. Yet the appropriations have stayed about the 
same. How do you explain this? 

Mr. Stewart. There appears to be more concentration on the 
completion of cases. I think that is reflected in this fiscal year so 
far with the increased number of convictions that we have had. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the number of leases visited, inspected, checked 
or gaged has decreased from 8,253 down to 4,923. Number of field 
interviews, 1,119 in 1954; 938 in 1957. The appropriation in 1954 
was $150,000, and in 1957 it is $147,000. So there is not much differ- 
ence down through the years in the appropriation, but it looks like it 
is just about half the work. 
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Mr. Stewart. That is a very difficult. measure to try to compare, 
Mr. Chairman. The time required to check or examine a given lease, 
which may mean 2 or 3 or more trips to that lease, on 1 lease it may be 
a casual, short trip. Another one may be protracted. We have not 
succeeded in working out any measure by which we can really compare 
or explain them. 

Mr. Krrwan. You were having over 8,000, and now you have only 
about 5,000. Would not the same conditions apply then as now 
concerning the varying times to check a lease, do so forth. 

Mr. Stewart. You will note that in 1954 where we had 8,200 visits 
and 1,100 interviews, we had 5 cases involved and $21,000 in fines re- 
turned. There were fewer interviews. There were fewer field checks 
in 1957. There were somewhat fewer interviews, and there were six 
cases completed. It is a little difficult to measure those and have them 
stand up one in relation to the other. 


BIOGRAPHY OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY HARDY 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Hardy, this is the first time you have appeared 
before the committee in your capacity, is it not? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It is customary for this committee to ask a person on 
his first appearance in a policymaking position, who has a real responsi- 
bility as you have, to give the committee a little history of your life, 
a brief history. Would you do that? 

Mr. Harpy. I would be very happy to do that. I have a short 


"statement which I would like to read to you. 


I was born in Reno, Nev., on May 20, 1921. I received a bachelor 
of science degree in mining engineering from the University of Nevada, 
and also attended the University of Arizona and Stanford University. 

Prior to service in the United States Army from 1943 to 1946, 
which included duty in the Asiatic-Pacific theater, I was employed for 
several months by the Bureau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Before my appointment as Assistant Secretary, I was vice president 
and general manager of Manganese, Inc., of Henderson, Nev., which 
position I had held since February 1956. Prior to that time I was 
general superintendent of the Getchell mine, Humboldt County, Nev., 
where I was employed for about 10 years. 

I am a registered professional mining and metallurgical engineer, 
a member of the National Society of Professional Engineers, and of 
the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum 
Engineers. 

I was given a recess appointment as Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Mineral Resources on October 15, 1957, and I have been 
serving in this capacity since that date. 

Mr. JENSEN. Fine. It would appear from the experience and back- 
ground that you have, that you are well qualified to handle the position 
vou hold; and of course we expect the impossible, which is generally 
expected of every public servant, as you well know. We do compli- 
ment you upon your position to which you have been appointed, and 
I am sure from what I know of you, you will do a good job, 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 
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OIL AND MINERAL RESERVES 


Mr. Jensen. Is it a part of your responsibility to know the oil and 
minerals supplies that we have in America? 

Mr. Harpy. You mean in regard to resources, sir? 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; that is a part of the area of mineral resources. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just what is the picture as of this date so far as our 
oil and mineral supply is concerned? That is a pretty big order, I 
realize, but could you supply that for the record in 3 or 4 pages? 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly can, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. No doubt you have it already available, but give us a 
thumbnail idea of just what our supply is in the oil and mineral field. 

Mr. Harpy. I shall be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Jensen. The amount of oil which is produced each year for 
the past 5 years, and your own ideas as to the supply which is still 
under the ground, the best guess you can make. 

Mr. Harpy. We shall be happy to do that. 

(The information follows:) 
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Information supplied in the preceding tables with respect to reserves of oil and 
gas included only those which are proven and recoverable. The magnitude of 
recoverable reserves which may yet be discovered within the United States is 
very much greater. This matter was discussed in a talk given by Mr. Ralph L. 
Miller, Chief of the Fuels Branch, United States Geological Survey, at the con- 
ference of utility commissioner engineers in St. Louis, Mo., on May 14, 1957. 
Information from Mr. Miller’s paper is presented in the following paragraphs. 

Based upon experience in exploratory drilling to date, plus the promise of 
greatly improved secondary recovery, plus the recent success of drilling on the 

ntinental Shelves, qualified opinion owe that we may have ultimate recover- 
able reserves of petroleum in the United States in the range of 200 billion to 300 
billion barrels. Subtracting past production and present proved reserves of oil 
totaling 88 billion barrels from these figures leaves approximately 112 billion to 
212 billion barrels of new oil yet to be discovered. 

The discovery and production of this amount of oil should result in the dis- 
covery of at least 7,000 cubic feet of natural gas per barrel of oil. Application of 
this ratio suggests that about 780 trillion to 1,480 trillion cubic feet of gas remain 
to be discovered. Addition of past production and present proved reserves of 
gas totaling 369 trillion cubic feet to these figures makes it appear that ultimate 
recoverable reserves may reach 1,150 trillion to 1,700 trillion cubic feet. 

Although there is no commercial production of oil from shale in the United 
States at this time, there are vast reserves of oil shale in this country. Data are 
incomplete for an accurate estimate of the total reserve of shale oil available in 
the United States but the United States Geological Survey considers it likely that 
deposits yielding from 10 to 50 or more gallons of oil per ton contain a total of 
1% trillion or more barrels of oil, of which more than 600 billion barrels could be 
recovered. Higher grade parts of the tertiary oil shales, yielding 25 gallons or 
more per ton that are of principal interest at the present time, are estimated to 
contain — to one-third trillion barrels of oil, most of which might be 
recoverable. 


United States natural gas supply, disposition and reserves 








































[Million cubic feet] 
] | = 
Line 1952 | 1953 | (1084 1955 | (1986 
[et mmo 
Gross withdrawals (U. 8S. 
Bureau of Mines): ! | 
From gas wells............- 1 | 6,839,177 | 7,095,237 7,466,007 | i sal, oss 8, 306, 550 
From oil wells... ......-..- 2| 3,433,389 | 3,550,561 | 3, 518, 843 | __8,877, 896 | __ 4,066, 355 4, 066, 355 
Total withdrawals. _____- 3 | 10,272,566 | 10, 45 738 110, 984, 850 | ni 7 74 12, 372, 905 
ie seiner 4| 227,807 9,225 | "16, 847 88s | 7 10, 380 
Withdrawn from storage. 5 221, 909 26. 802 | __ 380, 177 | ‘87, 251 lier citer 452, 762 
Total supply...........-- 6 | 10, 502,282 | 10, 901, 825 11, 321, 874 _122, 1067, Be 167, 98 | 12, 836, 047 
Disposition (U. S. Bureau of oe ST 
Mines): ! | | 
Residential__.............- 7 | 1,621,966 | 1,485,503 | 1,894,248 | 2,123,952 | 2, 327, 564 
Commercial. -_-......-.-.-- . 515, 669 530,650 | 584, 957 629,219 | 716,84 
Industrial: | i : 
ick nc eslisaaiears anpeiasin 9| 1,483,754 | 1,471,085 | 1,456,883 | 1,507,671 | 1, 420, 55 
Carbon black 10 368, 399 | ,942 | 251, 176 244,794 | = 242, 59 
Wiesancenens 11 | 3,623,600 | 3,901,158 | 4,215,588 | 4,564,707 | 4, 999, 29 
OE etciibesancnenanon 12 398, 593 , 838 | 505,185 | 589, 23 
Used in repressuring.______ 13} 1,410,501 | 1,498,606 | 1,518,737 | 1, 540, 804 | 1, 426, 64 
Vented or wasted_________ 14 848, 608 810, 276 723, 567 773,639 | 864, 331 
Transmission loss, ete......| 15 203, 240,445 | 25,700 | 246,933 | 212. 992 
A ae 4 27, 456 4 28, 322 $28,726 | 431,029} — 35, 963 
Total disposition. __.._.- 17 | 10, 502, 282 | 10, 901, 825 | 11,321,874 | 12, 167,933 | 12, 836, 047 
a SS 
Reserves (American Gas Asso- 
ciation): § | } 
Reserves on Jan. 1_........|| 18 | 193, 811, 500 | 199, 716, 225 | 211, 447, 132 | 211, 710, 732 | 223, 697, 445 
Additions *______- -.| 19 |+-14, 544, 363 |-+-20, 969, 447 | +9, 690, 109 |+22, 104, 831 +24 985, 050 
Production... -_-.--._-_-- 20 | —8, 689, 638 | —9, 238, 540 | —9, 426, 509 |—10, 118, 118 |—10, 907, 926 
Reserves on Dee. 31_....- 21 | 199, 716, 225 | 211, 447, 132 | 211, 710,732 | 223, 697,445 | 237,774, 569 
Marketed production: Line 3 | 
minus lines 13 and 14.___....| 22 | 8,013,457 | 8,396,916 | 8,742,546 | 9, 405,351 | 10, 081, 923 
! | 


1 Figures for 1957 available November 1958. 
2 From Canada. 

3 1952 is Ist time since 1939. 

4 To Canada and Mexico. 

§ Figures for 1957 available April 1958. 


* Additions are by discoveries, extensions, revisions, and net change in underground storage (line 19). 
7 From Canada and Mexico. 
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Production, consumption, and reserves of principal minerals in the United States, 























1957 
Mine Years of commercial 
produc- reserves at 1957 
Mine | Primary| tion as Com- tates of— 
Commodity -| produc- con- percent | mercial ? 
tion ! sump- of reserves 
tion! | primary Mine | Primary 
con- produe- con- 
sumption tion sumption 
DUO Soiinistiticinirnetie eel short tons..| 610 9, 800 6 | 100,000 164 10 
pS lCUR ee thousand short tons__ ll 20 55 1, 000 91 50 
Asbestos, chrysotile. ............--- do...- 41 620 7 1,000 2% 2 
Asbestos, amosite.............-...-. do_... 0 12 0 @) 0 0 
Asbestos, crocidolite...............- do_... 0 23 0 () 0 0 
Es cdicnsidcutinsonae thousand 1. d. t__| 1,500 7,700 | 19 45, 000 30 6 
get ere crsenceesbaedieeanee short tons. 460 4, (00 10 10, 000 22 2 
RR i. Jo shinai thousand pounds. _-' (4) G08 tiie 30, 000 /.......... 18 
Pi ciuuiisanoobiee thousand short tons__| 960 700 137 (5) (6) (6) 
CB costccccauion thousand pounds..| 3,120 | 10,900 29 | 100,000 32 9 
— pawioackaaiee thousand short tons-_) 160 1, 750 9 a 
oal: 
OE cos attanitinyninnal do_...| 25, 500 21, 000 121 /1, 700, 000 67 81 
Bituminous and lignite_..___._- do_...|490,000 [430,000 114 000,000: 480 547 
CORB bade aide’ thousand pounds__| 3, 200 9, 600 33 | 100,000 31 10 
Columbium-tantalum. ....._. short tons... 200 1, 000 20 se eal ieakn peli 
GE cratiennassatiena thousand short tons._| 1,075 1,350 80 31, 000 29 
PE str nevcbiineuandanzemiana een 324 630 51 22, 500 | 69 36 
Gene ncitccesbes thousand troy ounces..| 1,781 1, 450 123 49, 000 22 28 
GQIAPNG . |... kid sectpesdsee5d short tons__ 8 Gee Toscdccs os. re EES ents 
Iimenite...........- thousand short tons. -| 710 800 89 42, 500 60 53 
Bec asccasceacaen million gross tons_- 105 139 7 5, 500 52 40 
Myemiees 6.3556 dk short tons. _| 7,000 0 D1 WS eddie dds 
ic sa cateciaites ts thousand short tons_- 333. 5 680 49 | 7, 700 23 ll 
Magnesium................--- short tons_.| 81, 360 47, 000 173 (18) (10) (1) 
Manganese. ...-..-- thousand short tons_- 350 2,400 | 15 1,000 Oth <t4e~<5 
CR II thousand flasks_- 31.5 54 58 315 10 6 
Mica, strategic_.......thousand pounds. 180 | 10,000 2 ("t) puts Lo 
Molybdenum. ...........million pounds. .| 61 | 38 161 2, 200 | 36 58 
Nickel... .... thousand short tons_- 1 | 128 400 | 40 | 
Nitrogen compounds.-__.- _do....| 3,200 3, 200 100 (19) ) (2%) 
Phosphate rock......_. million long tons__| 13.5 | 13.5 100 5, 000 37 370 
Platinum --_-_-_____- thousand troy ounces_-| 21 721 3 | 150 eh i 
Potash....._._...million short tons, K20-.| 2.2 21 105 250 | 114 | 119 
Quarts erystels................-. -pounds._| 0.0 |130, 000 _ 2) Sere | amon] e 
Rare earth metals_.__- ...-Short tons__| 1, 500 3, 500 43 |2, 000, 000 | 1, 333 | 71 
BN ic Sacco wine ices thousand shot tons_-.| 12 54 | 22 1, 000 | 83 | 19 
i oc. 4 can dosu sandal do....| 24,250 | 24,250 | 100 (19) (10) (19) 
Selenium ___...-...-_- thousand pounds... | 1, 050 | 620 170 19, 000 18 31 
on ind antl thousand troy ounces__| 37,026 | 100, 000 37 | 750,000 | 20 | 8 
SNE» 52-1 0-b deh thousand long tons..| 7, 500 5, 500 136. | 125,000 | 17 | 23 
Tale, steatite (block) ..........short tons__/ 0 150 0 i) Sr encai — Lose 
Talc, steatite (grinding) __--__- ae...’ 10,000 | 10,000 100 |1, 000, 000 100 100 
Tin_. _____.._... thousand long tons. 0 | 7 0 | i) c Bocas. 434i 
Tungsten ___- i .....thousand pounds -. 7, 577 8, 605 | 88 | 140,000 18 | 16 
Uranium. __........thousand short tons_- 3, 400 ® | @& 70, 000 2}; 
Ts nin wapeitii thin. ast diancd. a Tie 520 ms 53 25,000 | 48 | 26 
| | \ 


1 Estimates, based on latest data available to U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
Commercial reserves as herein used mean known reserves of material that can be mined by present 
technology at prices not srgrecebly different from the average cf the past few years, based on the latest 
data available to the U. 8. Geological Survey. Reserves here include all classes (measured, indicated, and 


ee They do not include extensive resources presently submarginal, or potential resources yet to be 
iscove 


5 Very large. 

6 Many. 

7 Negligible. 

8’ Cannot be disclosed, but small. 
® Small. 

© Unlimited. 

1! Very small. 


Prepared by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, U. 8S. Department of the Interior, 
Jan. 20, 1958.) 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Jensen. You are asking for a little less for your agency than 
you received last year. 


Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Jensen. You are doing that because you anticipate less work- 
load, or what is the reason? 

Mr. Harpy. Primarily, sir, Mr. Stewart feels that he can do a very 
sufficient job with slightly less money, some $35,000 less. 

Mr. Stewart. The big reason for that reduction in request is the 
difficulty we have had staffing with qualified men which left us with 
unfilled positions. We seem to be getting along with some of those 
positions unfilled, so we are asking for less money to cover that addi- 
tional staff. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You do not have any problems before your agency 
now, do you? You had in the earlier days of the act which estab- 
lished your organization. Those problems have been pretty well 
worked out? 

: Mr. Stewart. With respect to the administration of the Connally 
ct, yes. 

Mr JENSEN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Srewart. That has very much stabilized. 

Mr. JENSEN. Your duties now are more or less to give information 
and.to keep the industry informed and the State legislatures informed 
as to what is required of them? 

Mr. Stewart. Our responsibilities are mainly to keep the Govern- 
ment informed on what we can expect from the industries, both domes- 
tic and worldwide, to meet the petroleum requirements of this country 
and its potential allies. That is the biggest element of our work. 

Mr. JensEN. Then in turn, do you furnish that information to the 
respective agencies of the States? 

Mr. Stewart. We furnish that information to the extent that that 
enters into the States’ interests. They are supplied with it. 

Mr. JEnsEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bupee. The chairman was inquiring a few minutes ago as to 
the workload which has been brought up to fiscal year 1957. 

Can you project what your workload will be on this same basis for 
fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Srewarr. Not very satisfactorily. That is the point I was 
making in response to Mr. Jensen’s comments. We have tried to work 
out some measure by which we can project, and we have not been 
successful in that. 

Mr. Bunpas. Is there a decrease in fiscal 1958 so far over fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Stewart. There has been an increase. 

Mr. Bunce. In 1957 we are talking about a figure of $147,000, and 
that figure now has gone up to $199,600. So that would take care of 
quite a little increase. 








| 
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Mr. Srewart. That inereased. appropriation takes care of six 
additional field examiners for which we made room to get our staff 
built up, partly to get the increased coverage and partly to provide 
younger men as replacements for several of our older examiners who 
are reaching or approaching retirement. 

Mr. Bunge. Before the committee acts on the bill, would you 
furnish for the record as accurate a tabulation as you can, carrying 
this one on page 15 of the justifications on through fiscal 1958 so far 
as you have gone? 

Mr-Srewart. We will do that. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you. That is all. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


i | a} 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 First half 





Ss 

| 1 
Number of fields visited......____- . | 7] o8]  600|  4a3 217 

Number of leases visited, inspected, checked, or | 

SS RR et ce Ss aie -=| 8, 253 7, 207 | 5, 503 4, 923 | 2, 541 
Number of field interviews-._____- 1, 119 1, 193 808 938 | 569 
Total fines paid___- ec! _-------| $21, 425 | $80, 00 | $14,400 | $52,100 | $96, 576 
Number of cases involved -- - ‘ ; , = 5} 8 6 6 6 
Beene ste. blot eli iss is .---| $150,000 | $140,000 | $149,200 | $147,400 | $199, 600 








OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 
ELMER F. BENNETT, SOLICITOR 
EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


ep a aind a - dete tnetemecinics 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


= |------ - ---- —|— 























Program by activities: Legal services (total obligations) ...|. $2,719, 427 $3, 007, 375 $2, 973, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. ; — 82, 000 — 100, 000 — 100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available -. - - 132, 573 11, 125 wad 
New obligational authority _- ti -| 2,770,000 | 2,918, 500 2, 873, 000 
New obligational authority: mY 7 ¥ t ; 
Appropriation _ - i . | 2, 835, 000 | 2, 900, 000 2, 873, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of the | 
Secretary (71 Stat. 180)- ; | —65, 000 ™ 
Appropriation (adjusted). -.-- os ‘ i 2, 770, 000 2, 900, 000 2, 873, 000 
Reappropriation._................-. oes sail OE BOO. 825s smn 
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Object classification 



























































: | 
: 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | 
Total number of permanent positions.___._.._..._-._ 2.22.22. 404 402 402 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................._- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees.___._____.____.-__-____.___- 366 375 371 
Number of employees at end of year_...__...___._.. -spbaacage 364 380 377 
Average GS grade and salary... -. 2 8.8 $6,538|8.7 $6,616|87 $6,688 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions.........._._._.______ » ah betes: $2, 385, 114 $2, 487, 492 $2, 487, 445 
Positions other than permanent___._._.__.._..-_-____.___- 6, 008 5, 000 , 000 
Other personal services___.__.__. 18, 576 32, 883 33, 055 { 
‘Total personal service obligations._......_......._-___- 2, 409, 698 2, 525, 375 2, 525, 500 
Direct obligations: —— 
Oe) pene Pe eS ik rh oc dado di 2, 341, 902 2, 442, 375 2, 442, 500 
02 Travel______. Fee sels i rea hae Roo amteeiicseie nak sake 96, 186 95, 000 95, 000 
03 Transportation of things_- iis snipe ada lidlg! acs sie 5, 927 5, 000 5, 000 
04 Communication services__--_......-..-......----- ? 41, 417 45, 000 45, 000 
05 Rents and utility services.._...................-.. 14, 416 14, 000 |. ae 
06 Printing and reproduction _-__._-................--...- 20, 287 43, 000 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services___.__..._......_--.--_--._-.- 9, O84 9, 000 9, 000 
Services performed by other agencies._.._________- 41, 980 41, 000 41, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.__...___...........-....--.-- | 13, 920 15, 000 13, 000 
eR, BR A ll eal Ele oo a 45, 57 45, 000 43, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._......__- : | 148, 000 156, 000 | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.-_-...-............-| 3, 770 4, 000 3, 000 
pe a ee ee ee | 2, 961 1, 000 500 
Total direct obligations........._..-.---.----..--=.. 2,637,427 | 2,907,375 | 2, 873, 000 
_—————— ===. eee ————— 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services___- ; i enbtpsn ton echow es eile 67, 796 83, 000 | &3, 000 
ia See Te 41-5063 SFiS care ele ' 2, 828 | 2, | 2, 800 
03 Transportation of things__. cntae amhasane > ou 5 etl VT becccews Kae 200 | 
04 Communication services f 850 800 800 
05 Rents and utility services.....,...2..-.-.-..--- 42.2.5 283 200 |. ict 
06 Printing and reproduction 4, 549 4,000 | 4,000 
07 Other contractual services_ __..............-...... 4, 032 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_..._.-...-.._. Co dtakad.~ See 28 200 | 200 
09 Equipment_ ie Annee f ; ease etai' % | 1,3 | 1,000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..___. Ree eee ae ea 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...___..........-..-- 82, 000 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Total obligations.......__.....-.-.---------- _....-| 2,719,427 | 3,007,375 | 2, 973, 000 
} | 
Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us the Office of the Solicitor. Mr. Bennett is the 
Solicitor. 
tf You may proceed with your statement. 
i 
{ 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Bennetr. The appropriation requested for legal services to be 
performed in the Office of the Solicitor during the fiscal year 1959 is 
in the amount of $2,873,000 plus $100,000 in authorized reimburse- 
ments. This is $45,500 less than was appropriated for the fiscal year 


1958, the reduction consisting of the following items: (1) $18,500, 
which was carried over from the 1957 fiscal year for obligation in the 
1958 fiscal year to cover the cost of printing the Handbook of Indian 
Federal Law, a revision of which was requested by the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; (2) $15,875 which is to be transferred to the General Services 
Administration to cover certain rental costs; and (3) $11,125, which 
constitutes economies to be achieved in administration. 

In my view the legal staff in a department such as Interior has a 
vital role to perform. Perhaps even more than other Government 








a a —  t — 
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eit the lawyer is charged with the duty to assure that author- 
ized programs are carried out in accordance with the will of Congress. 
In this sense perhaps it is appropriate to call Government lawyers the 
guardians of the public’s purse and the public’s property. 

he reorganization of the legal services of the Department, which 
resulted in the consolidation in the Office of the Solicitor of the legal 
functions and legal personnel of the Department (excepting those 
in the Pacific Trust Territory), was designed to facilitate overall 
legal policy decisions, coordinate the legal work arising in departmental 
programs, and provide efficiency and economy of operation. Prior to 
the reorganization, there were manifold unconnected and uncoordi- 
nated law offices throughout the Department which created problems 
of staffing and administration that the Solicitor, although profes- 
sionally responsible, found great difficulty in resolving. With the 
conflicts of authority and jurisdiction having been removed, there 
now exists a unity of policy and a coordination of effort that are 
producing improved services at a savings in cost, in our view. 

That there has been a substantial dollar saving in the integration 
of legal services is revealed by a study of the funds that have been 
available to the Office of the Solicitor during the period of consolidated 
operation. Such a study will show that while increases in funds have 
taken place in the period, the increases were brought about through 
legislative enactments relating to pay adjustments, retirement costs, 
and so forth, and that, basically, the merged services are being con- 
ducted in a manner that has permitted the absorption of $78,000 in 
reduced funds. Mention of this is particularly important, in my 
opinion, because it demonstrates the financial advantage of integration 
and, together with management benefits, justifies this principle of 
administration. In the absence of a detailed record on the costs of 
administering the scattered legal offices of the Department prior to 
the consolidation, the exact nature of the economies that have been 
effected under centralized management would be hard to pinpoint, 
but it is certain that a major contributing factor has been the elimina- 
tion of parallel legal staffing for the handling of problems common to 
the entire Department. Pursuing a unified program of legal opera- 
tions, attention has been focused on such situations as this with 
rewarding results. 

Added to the permanent saving in dollars which I have mentioned, 
there have been substantial savings during the past years in the 
annual expenditures for legal services. With the opportunity for 
constructive action which the unification of functions and services 
presented, the policy of the office has been to arrange the assignment 
of legal personnel for the most effective and economical performance 
of the legal work of the Department. This has entailed, in many 
instances, careful surveys of the legal needs of the programs of the 
bureaus and offices and repeated inventories of the legal personnel 
available. In consequence, delays in recruiting personnel to fill 
developing vacancies and to fill the positions established for the 
expanded programs of the Bureau of Land Management caused the 
accumulation of unobligated funds in coauaualle amounts at the 


end of the given fiscal years. While prudent in the years in which 

they were effected, the operating responsibilities of the office and the 

studies given them have now reached the point where it is clear that 

such savings in the future can neither be justified nor accomplished. 
2065958 —6 
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This is not to say that there will be any lessening in the attention 
that will be given to the possibility of curtailing expenses through 
economy practices and the minimization of legal staffing, but it is to 
say that with the steady increase in the volume of incoming business, 
as reflected in our justifications, the tasks ahead will require the 
maintenance of the staff more nearly at authorized levels. 

I should point out, however, that it is most difficult to forecast with 
complete accuracy the workloads to be anticipated. As a service 
agency providing legal counsel to many farflung and totally different 
operating agencies, there are constant shifts in programs which cause 
unexpected increases or declines in workloads. These changing con- 
ditions are factors over which we in the Solicitor’s Office have no 
control. As a service agency, we are expected to be prepared, within 
reason, to meet any of the requirements of the bureaus and offices we 
serve, either here in Washington or in the field. 

In summary, it is my considered belief that for the effective conduct 
of the Department’s legal business, the estimate before you is con- 
servative and calculated to produce the best results with due regard 
to economy in operations. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 18 through 21 of the justi‘ica- 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


Office of the Solicitor 











Appropriation Act, 1958__...._--_--- <giaaaiieiiadiin thiol te tai A $2, 900, 000 

Reappropriation of portion of 1957 fiscal year unobligated balance__ 18, 500 

Less amount held in budget reserve______.-__--_------.-------+- —11, 125 

Amount available, 1958... ~.=/-.---.2. seit etc-Less sale 2, 907, 375 

Decreases: 

Transfer to General Services Administration for rentals__- -__-_ 15, 875 
Completion of the revision of the Handbook of Indian Federal 

meme. corel oidet culiob-_ as -ociv ec-laossuuerens odo 18, 500 

34, 375 

Badger wetiemiake; 19G0 ss ios Lib 2, 873, 000 


| Page reference 
Amount Estimate, 














Activities | available, |Decreases| Subtotal 1959 Increases engi a 

1958 Table | Justifi- 

| eation 

BES indice’ ate Sa re Fare 

Legal services. ..........-.- | $2, 907,375 | $34,375 | $2,873,000 | $2, 873, 000 | ied eet | 22 | 19 
| | 


The estimate for legal services in the fiscal year 1959, in the amount of $2,873,000 
plus $100,000 in authorized reimbursements, reflects a reduction of $45,500 in 
requested funds from the amount appropriated for 1958, and $34,375 from the 
amount available for 1958. This reduction, in detail, consists of the following: 
(1) $18,500, which was carried over from the 1957 fiscal year for obligation in the 
1958 fiscal year to cover the cost of printing the revised Handbook of Indian 
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Federal Law; (2) $15,875, which is proposed for transfer to the General Services 
Administration to cover certain rental costs; and (3) $11,125, which constitutes a 
general curtailment in legal-services costs in both 1958 and 1959. 

Studying the funds that have been appropriated for legal services since their 
consolidation in the Office of the Solicitor at the beginning of the fiseal year 1955, 
it is worthy of note that basically. the merged services have produced economies 
resulting in the absorption of $78,000 in reduced funds. Comparing past appro- 
priations with the 1959 estimate will show an increase but, when closely examined, 
it will be seen that the cause is due to legislative enactments such as pay increase, 
contributions to the retirement fund, etce., which have required additional outlays. 

From an expenditure standpoint, it is also worthy of note that there have been 
substantial savings effected in the appropriations of the past years. These 
savings have accrued for the most part in personal services. Pursuing plans of 
administration requiring the least ible expenditure consistent with effective 
operation, replacements on the staff were not effected until such time as each was 
clearly justified as a continuing need and the hiring of additional personnel for 
the legal work incident to the expanded programs of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment was postponed until such time as the Bureau’s plans had advanced suffi- 
ciently to warrant the obligation of the funds made available to the Office of the 
Solicitor for the purpose. While every economy will continue to be practiced, 
savings of this nature are no longer foreseen as the personnel organization has 
become more stabilized and the maintenance of the staff at or near its full strength 
in the future will be essential for the disposition of the steadily increasing volume 
of incoming business. 

With respect to the business volume of the office, the following statistical ac- 
count will indicate the rise that has taken place between the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957: 





Pending end 
of year 
cr 


Pending first Received during 
of year | year 


— ipeenansipenen 


1956 | 1967 | 1957 


Disposed during 


1956 


2, 274 2, 107 , 29, 395 31, 76: 
3, 178 3, 074 99,548 | 112, 686 99, 65: 


Total....._... 5, 452 6,181 | at, 108 | 142,081 | 131, 41 | 


Statistical recordings, as has been mentioned in previous statements supporting 
budget estimates for legal services, do not take into consideration the time- 
consuming consultative duties of a legal professional staff. Although not trans- 
latable in terms of work units, it is fair to say that this category of service makes 
heavy daily inroads on the official hours of the principal legal officers and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, on those of the lawyers in subordinate capacities. Rela- 
tively, such demands are in greater frequency in the departmental service than in 

the field service and they consequently represent a heavier tax upon the staff at 
departmental headquarters. The above tabulations accordingly do not fully 
reflect the collective performance of the organization. 

Comparing the detail of personal services with that which supported the 1958 
appropriation request, it will be noticed that despite the fact that workload figures 
show that the overall volume rise has taken place in the field activities, there has 
been a shift of six positions from the field to the departmental service. To afford 
an understanding of the reason for this, it should be pointed out that 3 of the 6 
positions were Washington, D. C., positions transferred to the departmental or- 
ganization during the last fiscal year when the legal work incident to the adminis- 
tration of the National Capital parks was discontinued as a field function and 
combined with the related work of the National Park Service in the departmental 
organization. 

he remaining 3 positions constitute additions (2 professional and 1 clerical) 
to the Division of Legislation in the current fiscal year which were achieved through 
utilization of funds previously allocated to the field service. Since the reorganiza- 
tion of the legal activities of the Department, specific programs have been formu- 
lated and placed in execution which have relieved many of the past difficulties 
in accelerating the disposition of legislative matters, but the work of the Division 
has been steadily increasing, both in volume and in intricacy. There is no pros- 
pect of a diminution of this trend. As evidence of the situation, the approximate 
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33-percent increase in the number of requests from congressional committees 
for reports on bills and the approximate 125-percent increase in preparation of 
proposed legislation during the past year are matters of record. 

© date there has been no indication that this shift has caused any adverse 
impact on the performance of field activities. The advantages of the integration 
of legal functions and services apparently have offset this shift of personnel. 
Among these advantages is the important one of placing the lawyers in the position 
of gaining a wider working knowledge of the programs of the Department as a 
whole and thus providing the means by which greater utilization of their indi- 
vidual services can be achieved. This method of operating is proving its worth 
not only in the broadening of the assignments of the professional employees, it is 
significantly stimulating them to seek the opportunities for professional growth 
through variety in assignments. In the past the use of the services of lawyers was 
controlled by their bureau or office identification. Customarily, they served only 
the bureau or office which employed and paid them. Legal services are now 
available to all administrative personnel in given geographic areas irrespective of 
bureau identification, This has had the twofold effect of establishing close 
liaison between the administrative and legal personnel in all localities and of 
bringing the lawyers into the problems of the administrators while the situation 
is fluid and the legal effect of proposed actions may be examined. With the 
continuance of these relationships and their salutary benefits, the optimum in 
effective operations is to be expected. For these reasons, it appeared safe (at 
least for the time being) to make the shift that would help to alleviate the pressures 
that now exist in the disposition of legislative matters. 

One final item with respect to the workload of the office is that relating to the 
condition of Indian probate work. The backlog of such cases on June 30, 1955, 
totaled 2,935 and it was the size of the backlog that necessitated the enlargement 
of the staff of hearing examiners and auxiliary personnel. Four additional 
examiners, each with an appropriate clerical force, were employed to assist in this 
disposition of the backlog and to cope with the increased flow of new cases. At 
the conclusion of the last fiscal year, the number of cases pending on the June 30, 
1955, date was reduced to 482 but the intake of new cases (which totaled 3,786 in 
the 3-year period) resulted in a pending figure of 1,852 cases. From this record, 
it will be seen that while substantial progress has been made in clearing up the 
accumulation of old cases, the influx of new ones reaching the hearing examiners 
is at that high a rate per year that continuance of the staff at its present level is of 
great importance. 

In the schedule of obligations other than personal services, the item for contri- 
butions to the retirement fund is called to attention for the reason that it calls for 
an absorption of $13,000 in additional expense. The amount appropriated to 
cover these costs in the 1958 fiscal year was $143,000. This, however, was for 
only 25 pay periods so that the cost for 1959 will be increased by the cost of 1 pay 
period. Also, there will be a further cost owing to a fewer number of employees 
in the excepted service remaining under the social-security system than originally 
estimated and the number of employees under the retirement system being 
increased as a consequence. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many budget vacancies do you have on your 
staff now? 

Mr. Bennett. On January 1 we had 365 employees, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that our budgeted amount is 386. 

Miss Manon. Our ceiling is 385. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many were on the rolls 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Bennett. I have some information on that. On January 1 of 
1956 there were 368. On July 1 of 1957, the past July 1, we had 366. 
On January this year we had 365. It is all very close. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has been almost the same down through the years? 

Mr. Bennett. It is very close; yes. That compares with the 
availability of funds for positions, and there, as my statement points 
out, we have absorbed costs over the past 3 years and the result is 
that while in the 1957 fiscal year, for example, we had funds to finance 
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389 positions, our estimates today are based on funding 371. Because 
of the absorption of additional costs, retirement costs, and whatnot, 
we now have a condition where our funds availability and our more or 
less static personnel level are coming together. For that reason it 
seems pretty clear we would not be in a position to have very much 
flexibility and still keep up with the workload we have. That is our 
problem. I think we are just about now at a balance between the 
funds availability and the personnel that we actually have on hand. 

Mr. Kirwan. Although the field workload has increased, six field 
positions have been transferred to Washington. Please explain the 
need for this when the Washington workload figures have decreased. 

Mr. Bennett. Three of the six, of course, were employees of the 
National Capital Parks who actually worked in Washington. They 
were considered field employees. They have since been integrated 
into the Solicitor’s Office here departmentally. The other three are 
positions which had to be filled on the staff of the Legislative Counsel 
in order to meet the tremendous increase in requests for reports on 
legislation. Fundamentally, the figures show that we did not actually 
take personnel away from the fi ld. We took vacancies that have 
been financed for the field in order to meet this tremendous increase 
in the workload of the Legislative Division. 


TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year we pointed out that travel and communi- 
cation costs appeared high. Have you made any study of this 
matter? 

Mr. Bennerr. Some work has been done on that, sir. Actually 
in the first 6 months of this fiscal year our travel costs have run 
$47,937, which would mean that at the end of the year we will be 
on about a $90,000 level. The situation, of course, arises from the 
fact that the great bulk of our employees, our attorney personnel in 
particular, is in the field and they are scattered all over the West. 
While we have only six regional offices, those regional offices are 
merely the focal points for field offices that are scattered widely all 
over the West. We run into problems such as assigning people to 
our Alaska offices. When we do that we have very large travel 
costs to bear, the transportation of their household goods, and just 
1 or 2 assignments of personnel to Alaska, for example, will throw 
the best laid calculations out the window on our travel expense. 
But we do keep a close eye on it. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many attorneys do you have in Alaska now? 

Mr. Bennerr. | think that we have six, if I remember correctly. 
I understand the correct figure is five. 

Mr. Krrwan. For a place the size of Alaska and the travel that 
you have to do, I do not think that is out of line. 

Mr. Bennett. No; it is not. As a matter of fact, we recently 
have filled the regional solicitor’s spot which has been vacant for a 
couple of years up there. We tried to experiment—TI should say my 
predecessor did and so did I for quite a while—in providing regional 
supervision out of the Portland office. People in Alaska on several 
occasions have said that they felt that the importance of the Interior 
Department’s functions in Alaska certainly justified a regional 
solicitor up there who could provide what they would consider a 
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high-level type of legal service. Of course, with this great increase 
in leasing activity in Alaska that has come about as the result of the 
recent oil strike, we find ourselves even more pressed to handle the 
legal burden in Alaska. We are trying to get along with five 
attorneys. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that they will be kept busy. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; they will, I am sure. 

Mr. Kirwan. Last year after the hearings we were supplied a 
breakdown of the communications item which showed your office 
spent $8,892 on long-distance telephone calls in 1956. Why could 
not much of this be handled by mail? 

Mr. Bennett. I think, Mr. Chairman, at this point all of the 
Associate Solicitors are definitely trying to cutback on communica- 
tion costs, but we do have situations, particularly where litigation is 
involved, that have caused a substantial use of long-distance calls. 
A very striking percentage of the total communications bill for long- 
distance telephone calls in the past year has in one way or another 
resulted directly from the Arizona v. California litigation. I know 
the Deputy Solicitor and the Associate Solicitor for Water and Power 
have been on the phone many times with both the Justice Depart- 
ment counsel, who happened to be out in the field, and our own field 
people who have the responsibility for providing so much of the detail 
that the Justice Department attorneys will be using. 


EQUIPMENT EXPENSE 


Mr. Kirwan. I notice equipment expenses this year are up to 
$45,000, or about double what was justified in the budget. Why was 
this change necessary? 

Miss Manon. In former years we charged the supplies and material 
object for the library costs. In a review of what is being done else- 
where in the Government service we thought it more appropriately 
an equipment item of cost, so we switched it, and about $27,000 of 
that item represents library costs. 


HANDBOOK OF INDIAN FEDERAL LAWS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the revision of the Handbook 
of Indian Federal Laws for which $18,500 was reappropriated for this 
year? 

Mr. Bennett. That was to be definitely completed this fiscal year. 
All of the editing and writing work has been done. We have had a 
problem in compiling adequate indices, and putting the thing together 
physically has been quite a chore. I have every reason to believe 
that will definitely be finished this year. There is no problem on 
that. The big job is done. 


EMPLOYMENT QUALIFICATIONS STANDARDS 


Mr. Norre.t. I have just one question. What are the require- 
ments before one can get work in the Solicitor’s Office? You have 
certain requirements, do you not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Norrevu. What are the requirements? 
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Mr. Bennett. We follow established standards. I did not brin 
them with me. It is on the basis usually of the necessary educationa 
and experience standards. 

Mr. Norre wu. Wil) you insert them? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, admission to the bar and years of practice 
fixing a minimum standard, which, of course, allows some flexibility 
to take care of particular types of specialization. 

Mi. Norreti. When you correct your remarks, insert that in the 
record. 

Mr. Bennett. I will do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


QUALIFICATIONS STANDARDS 


LAW CLERK-TRAINEE AND ATTORNEY POSITIONS 


Law clerk-trainee, GS—954-6 


Authority.—Schedule A 6.101 (e), Civil Service Rules and Regulations: 

Experience: Appointment will be limited to graduates of recegnized law schools, 
or persons with equivalent legal training, who have not yet been admitted to the 
bar. Selection wil be made on a basis of merit. 

This standard applies only to positions excepted from civil service regulations by 
schedule A 6.101 (e). 

Appointments may be made. for. periods not to exceed 9 months, and an 

intee may receive only 1 such appointment. 

f a trainee is admitted to the bar prior to the expiration of his appointment, 
and if his services merit his retention by the Department, he may, upon being 
admitted a the bar, be appointed to an attorney position under schedule 
A 6.101 (d). 

The Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 and civil service regulations for adminis- 
tration and enforcement of that act in the excepted service are applicable. 


Trial attorney, GS—910-65 to 15 
Alttorney-trial examiner, GS—940-—5 to 15 
Attorney-adviser, GS—970-6 to 15 
Legislative attorney, GS—975-65 to 15 
General attorney, GS—985-5 to 15 


Authority.—Schedule A 6.101 (d), Civil Service Rules and Regulations: 
Experience: The amount of experience specified below is required: 


ap 





Professional 
| General legal ex- 
perience 





| Bar membership. .| None. 
do 11 year. 


8 years. 
------| 10 years. 
! 


GS-15__- 


Length of experience alone is not qualifying. Selection will be made on a basis 
of merit. 

Substitution: The following may be substituted for 1 year of professional legal 
experience for positions at GS-7 and above: 

1. Scholastic standing within.the top 10 percent of his class when receiving a 
bachelor of laws (or equivalent) degree from an accredited law school; or 

2. Possession of a bachelor of laws (or equivalent) degree with a better than 
average scholastic record plus (a) a bachelor of arts (or equivalent) degree, or 
(b) experience and training equivalent in subject matter to the broad coverage 
of humanities, arts and sciences required for a bachelor of arts (or equivalent) 
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degree, or (c) progressive, responsible experience at grade GS-7 or above which 
has provided an understanding of the broad phases of the major activities of the 
agency, and which has provided a thorough practical knowledge of the theory, 
terminology, and procedures applicable to the major activities of the agency 
that require legal interpretation. 

This standard applies only to positions excepted from civil-service regulations 
by schedule A 6,101 (d). 

The Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 and civil-service regulations for admin- 
istration and enforcement of that act in the excepted service are applicable. 


SUPERVISION OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Jensen. Are all of the attorneys in the Department under 
your supervision? 

Mr. Bennertr. That is correct, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. A number of years ago the Solicitor testified before 
the committee there were only six attorneys in his department that 
were under his complete jurisdiction. The committee made a recom- 
mendation that year that all the lawyers should be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Solicitor so that he might know what was going on in every 
department of the Department of the Interior as far as legal matters 
were concerned. It was then that the change was made as fast as it 
could be made—to place all attorneys under the jurisdiction of the 
Solicitor. 

Mr. Bennett. I do want to make it clear, Congressman Jensen, 
that the Solicitor’s Office does not have direct jurisdiction over the 
judicial systems of the various territorial governments, nor whatever 
legal staff may be attached to them. 

For example, in the trust territories and the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment there are a few attorneys who are not directly under my super- 
vision. But all the operational work of the Department is. 

Mr. Jensen. | can understand that. I am quite sure you know 
what is going on and what each of your attorneys is doing and the 
position they are taking on matters pertaining to the trust territories. 

Mr. Bennett. That is true. We have an associate solicitor for the 
territories, wildlife and parks. The actual fact of the matter is on 
occasion he has gone to the territories to assist them and to take a 
good look at just that sort of thing. We do not have immediate 
supervision over the territories personnel, however. 

Mr. Jensen. Because of the condition under which the trust 
territories were established. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, that is right, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF SOLICITOR 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the first time that Mr. 
Bennett has appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if it would be in order to have him give a 
little of his background. 

Mr. Bennett. I can tell you now or I can put it in the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. Tell us now. 

Mr. Bennett. I am a native of Colorado as a matter of fact. I 
went to the Colorado State College of Education for my undergraduate 
work and I completed my law work at Stanford University in California. 
I finished in 1941, which, of course, put me right at the beginning of 
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the war. I spent most of the war period as a civilian employee, 
although I spent a short time in the Navy. I have been in Govern- 
ment service almost continually since February of 1942.. I spent 3 
years on Capitol Hill. I was legislative and legal assistant to Senator 
Millikin of Colorado and I was a trial attorney before that in anti- 
monopoly work at the Federal Trade Commission. In 1953 I went to 
the Department of the Interior as Legislative Counsel. In June, I 
believe it was, of 1956 I was appointed assistant to Secretary Seaton, 
and then in May of last year I was appointed Solicitor. That is a 
quick thumbnail sketch of my background. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you want to add anything to the statement, you 
may do so when the record comes to you. 


RETIREMENT COSTS 


Mr. Fenton. I have just one other question, Mr. Bennett. 

There is an item here in your obligations of $156,000 for grants, 
subsidies, and contributions. Just what does that embrace? 

Mr. Benner. I asked Miss Mahon that very question just before 
[ had to leave hastily to catch a plane last Friday and I could not 
stay for the answer, so I will let her answer that. 

Miss Manon. It is for the retirement costs. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 


Mr. Bennerr. We are not making any grants or subsidies. 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Bennett, I note that in addition to yourself, there 
is the Deputy Solicitor and five associate solicitors. When were 
those positions set up? 

Mr. Bennett. They were all a part of the integration that was put 
into effect while Mr. Davis was Solicitor. Those positions have been 
filled and have been in existence ever since that time. 

Mr. Bupar. That consolidation was made when I was on this com- 
mittee and when Mr. Jensen was chairman. I do not recall having 
seen that consolidation. Just out of curiosity what have you done? 
Have you just moved the titles in your office and still have the same 
breakdown in the Department that was there before? 

Mr. Bennett. No, indeed. I think that is a very good question. 
Physically, these attorneys have all been moved together. They are 
all situated right in fairly close proximity to my own office and the 
organization does not follow the bureau lines. If it followed a strict 
bureau Jine or type of organization such as existed before the integra- 
tion, we would have ma * 12 associate solicitors, one for each bureau. 
Actually we have just the number that you mentioned. We have the 
five and they are consolidated. We have one for all our power and 
water agencies, we have one for land management, including certain 
functions of the Geological Survey, we have another for wildlife, parks, 
and territories all combined in one division, and so forth. So there 
has been a fair reshuffling there in the sense that while the bulk of our 
staff were on the various bureaus’ staffs, today they have work assign- 
ments which may cut well beyond what they were doing as attorneys 
on the bureau staffs. 
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Mr. Buper. One of the reasons this committee was interested in 
effecting the consolidation was so that an attorney could be used on 
a broader plane. 

Now, when you start in and you set up an associate attorney for 
Indian Affairs and he has so many attorneys under him, I am just 
wondering if you are not going to have that barrier and be right 
back where you were before. I hope not. 


EMPLOYEE AWARDS 


There is one other question I would like to ask. I think that you 
might be in a position to answer it. I noticed particularly in the 
last 2 or 3 weeks in the Washington newspapers that a number of 
Government employees have received awards of one kind or another, 
some of them cash awards, for outstanding service. I have never 
seen that item listed in the budget any place. Where does that 
show up as far as the Department of the Interior is concerned? 

Miss Manon. Item 13, page 638 of the budget. 

Mr. Bennett. We have had two superior performance awards in 
the departmental service so far this year. They were in the order 
of $250 apiece. We also have had awards of this nature in the field 
service which have totaled $850 and some suggestion awards in a 
minor amount. 

Mr. Buper. That was just within the Office of the Solicitor. 
Within the Department that might involve quite a number of people. 

Mr. Bennett. It could well be. I just would not know. 

Mr. BupGr. Would you have your budget officer, or someone else 
= a statement for me as to the awards that were made in the 

epartment of the Interior, cash awards, and the equivalent of cash? 

Mr. Bennett. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I wonder if you would cite the authority for such cash 
outlays. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. I think that there is specific statutory au- 
thority. 

Mr. Jensen. I think there is, but I think you should cite the law 
and that section of the law which provides for such authority. 

Mr. Bennett. Right. 

Mr. Buper. What was the largest award made by the Department 
of the Interior this last year? 

Mr. Bennett. I would not know. 

Mr. Larson. It was asubstantial award. I cannot recall the figure. 
Three people received one award of $12,000. It was not divided 
equally among them. It was a substantial award. 

Mr. Bunce. And that will show in the tabulation that you are 
going to put in the record? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

(The information will be found on pp. 685-689.) 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


ROYCE A. HARDY, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 


SPENCER S. SHANNON, DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM E. S. FLORY, STAFF ECONOMIST 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


Coordination of activities (total obligations) .............- | $186, 412 $262, 250 $262, 000 
Financing: } 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -__- Sietniniaernaecine 113, 588 ON Tei it he eaters 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...-- Saha db 300, 000 263, 000 262, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number <a I die oictreth anne ecbekie 26 25 25 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _.............-... 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees. ___..........-. Knatidebortees 19 25 24 
Number of employees at end of year. _..__.__- slhplldtakide dak. 20 26 26 
Average GS grade and salary - ---_-- icdeioken hs oeetene sigue Renata 11.0 $8,670 | 11.0 $8,616 | 11.0 $8,665 
01 Personal services: 
I IE, eiccsibdstds co ceuesnmntinnconn chp apten $146, 406 $194, 950 $199, 7 
Positions other than permanent...................-.-- 10, 498 10, 000 5, 000 
GGROF HOrUOUNNT GAT WNINS 58 ono nen cccn cose 240 1, 200 1, 20 
Total personal services......................-.-....- 157, 144 206, 150 205, 900: 
Oe TRON a ek ie oa i ats ap inadiin ies Geen 7, 253 18, 000 18, 000 
GB  TUROT ORs OU CRIN ooo ke ea et So i ee eee 400 400 
04 Communication services.._.................-...-.. aia ghee 2, 330 4, 000 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -...........-.................- 1, 666 2, 700 2, 700 
07 Other contractual services __.____--.- aes ih nth ee tik ida 466 4, 000 4, 000 
Services performed by other agencies-_-.. ______......---- 14, 568 10. 000 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..........................-.-.---..- 1, 286 1, 500 1, 500 
OD, <TR iss «Bikes 5 on dhe oe cca bieecikabie batons 1, 203 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _...............-....-}-.-.----.- es 12, 000 12, 000 
EST Se ae REND, 52 UE. : 496 500 500 
Ten ANN sik ~< 08s. ce) cnls e-needer 186, 412 262, 250 262, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Next we have the Office of Minerals Mobilization. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 24 to 31 of the justifications in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Office of Minerals Mobilization 


Appropriation Act, 1006). 2o05.0..6. 2 dleuek eee $263, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve___..____._..------.----------- _ 150 
Amoutit available; 1960: swtewass Scte.e gel ul sebwcolweduu 262, 250 
Decrease... aiuditlveet yu dbase eh Set ee ee 250 
Budget eatinate;-1000..ic .cu yo. siecpebee uel Ue. staal 262, 000 
Amount Estimate, 
Activities <*- ~» Decreases| Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1 


Coordination of activities_................-....--.... $262, 250 $250 | $262,000 | $262, 000 
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The estimate of $262,000 is $250 less than the amount available for 1958. 

Funds for this Office are requested to enable the Secretary to carry out his 
responsibilities for planning, programing, and preparedness measures to assure 
that adequate supplies of critical and. strategic metals and minerals (including 
solid fuels) will be available to meet essential civilian and military requirements 
during partial or full mobilization. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization is largely an outgrowth of the work of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy appointed to study the prob- 
lems relating to the production and utilization of minerals and to make recom- 
mendations for policies in this field. 

At an early point in its deliberations the Cabinet Committee reviewed the exist- 
ing distribution of functions among Government agencies with respect to the 
minerals industries, and seeking improvements, observed that while the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is responsible for overall mobilization planning activities, 
such activities relating to minerals had been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and 
divided among several agencies. As a result the committee decided that the 
Office of Defense Mobilization should review with the Departments of Interior 
and Commerce, and other agencies concerned, the tasks which need to be carried 
on to build and maintain the delegations of authority to assure full coverage of 
mobilization planning for metals and minerals within the policy framework and 
criteria established by ODM. 

Action on this recommendation was reflected in the issuance on November 5, 
1954, of Executive Order 10574, which amended Executive Order 10480 providing 
for the administration of the defense mobilization program and the Director of 
ODM’s subsequent delegation of certain functions with respect to specified aspects 
of production and processing of metals and minerals to the Secretary of the 
Interior. These delegations (DMO-I-7), amendment 1 (revised); DMO-VII-5, 
amendment 1; and (DMO-I-13) became effective November 12, 1954. The 
functions with respect to minerals and metals correspond closely to those defense 
mobilization planning functions which Interior agencies have been performing 
relating to petroleum and gas, solid fuels, and electric power. 

The final report of the Cabinet Committee, issued November 30, 1955, after 
approval by the President, represents the policy guidelines for Government action 
with respect to minerals. A large portion of the staff responsibility for carrying 
forward the recommendations of the Cabinet Committee devolved upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, both as a result of the delegations of authority from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and by virtue of the Secretary’s general responsi- 
bilities for minerals. 

In January 1955 the Seeretary established the Office of Minerals Mobilization, 
under the general supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, 
to carry out his mobilization responsibilities for metals and minerals, except for 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration functions and several opera- 
tional functions which had been delegated to GSA. The Secretary also trans- 
ferred to the Office the mobilization functions for solid fuels, previously vested in 
the Defense Solid Fuels Administration and later in the Bureau of Mines. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization carries out its responsibilities under broad 
policy guidance from the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The responsibilities of the Office include: 

1. Preparation of current evaluations and estimates of the adequacy of the 
total supply of the 85 assigned strategic metals, minerals, and solid fuels to meet 
the Nation’s essential civilian and military requirements under the various alter- 
native full or partial mobilization plans. 

2. Current collection, compilation, and evaluation of data on foreign and 
domestic metals, minerals, and solid fuels production capabilities under full or 
partial mobilization, including mineral reserves, plant capacity, and possibilities 
of increasing capacity and production under emergency conditions. 

3. Preparation of program recommendations to be implemented in peacetime 
to insure that there will be an adequate supply of the assigned metals, minerals, 
and solid fuels to meet essential civilian and military requirements. This includes 
recommendations as to the adequacy of stockpile objectives and progress toward 
the objectives, the appropriate level for the domestic production component of 
the mobilization base, and the adequacy, effectiveness, and appropriateness of 
current Government assistance programs for the metals, minerals. and solid fuels 
industries. 
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4. Preparation and maintenance of operational plans, personnel, and facilities 
2 insure continuity of Government under defense emergency and attack con- 

itions. 

5. Preparation and maintenance of operational plans to insure continuity of 
industrial oe of metals, minerals, and solid fuels under defense emergency 
and attack conditions. This includes advice and assistance to industry on 
measures to safeguard production facilities, planning and maintenance of facilities 
for industrial damage assessment, preparation of standby orders and programs to 
maintain needed production of strategic metals, minerals, and solid fuels following 
attack or declaration of a defense emergency. 

6. Development and maintenance of plans and facilities for distributing solid 
fuels under attack conditions. 

7. Screening and recommending on applications for accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion; defense loans and guaranties in solid fuels. 

8. Advice and assistance to other offices and agencies in planning and imple- 
menting programs for protecting and assisting the metals, minerals, and solid 
fuels industries. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization will stress performance of the following 
duties during the fiscal year 1959: 

1. Plans for adequate mobilization supply.—The Office will continue to evaluate 
and to make periodic recommendations to ODM on the extent to which Govern- 
ment programs are needed or must be modified in order to insure adequate 
supply of the 85 assigned strategic metals, minerals and solid fuels to meet 
essential civilian and military requirements under the various types of defense 
emergencies contemplated within the industrial mobilization plans of ODM. 
These evaluations include current determinations of the domestic production 
component of the mobilization base and take into account modifications in the 
industrial-mobilization plans as well as changes in industry and Government 
stocks, markets, foreign production and imports, secondary metal recovery, and 
substitute materials. These recommendations are presented to ODM for policy 
review and appropriate action. 

2. Technical, economic, and statistical services.—The Office will continue to serve 
as a principal source of advice and assistance on mobilization matters to the 
Secretary of the Interior and other agencies, particularly: 

(a) ODM on such matters as supply factors, stockpile goals, management of 
stockpiles, desirable levels of peacetime and emergency production and capacity, 
prices, tariff revision, tax modification, and economic incentives; and the probable 
course of technological improvements in mining methods and metallurgy and 
mineral utilization; 

(b) GSA on such matters as the structure of the mineral industries and the 
capability of individual producers; feasibility of new technical processes; problems 
of foreign development and production; and technical factors in procurement and 
stockpile management; 

(c) Agriculture Department on the barter program as it relates to minerals 
procurement; 

(d) State Department on matters affecting foreign minerals supply and inter- 
national trade in minerals as related to United States mobilization plans; and 

(e) Department of Defense on minerals supply and substitution. 

3. Continuity of wartime production—The Office will continue to maintain 
and improve standby plans and facilities to ensure continuity of Government 
and industry under conditions of full mobilization or attack. In this connection, 
it will develop plans and put into effect programs in cooperation with industry 
and with other agencies on such matters as civil defense, plant protection, and 
dispersal, and in the development of standby plans and regulations conforming 
to current broad industrial mobilization policies, to assure continued industry 
operation under emergency conditions. It will compile current data necessary 
for damage assessment and participate with the ODM in broadening and improv- 
ing the damage assessment program; it will maintain current estimates of the 
need for controlled materials by the metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries 
as a basis for performing its claimancy function. It will prepare and keep 
current product and facility ratings on the assigned industries. It will maintain 
facilities for relocation of Government operations and will develop and maintain 
staff and staffing plans, including the executive reserve, to provide for continuity 
of Government in an emergency. All of these operational plans and standby 
regulations will be designed for flexible but positive response to various kinds of 
defense emergencies, and will continue to be tested and revised periodically. 
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INTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Although the Secretary has delegated to the Office of Minerals Mobilization the 
responsibility for carrying out the Department’s functions with respect to mobil- 
ization planning for minerals and solid fuels (except defense exploration) effective 
fulfillment of these responsibilities has required the establishment of special 
organizational and functional relationships within the Department. In order to 
make maximum use of the facilities and technical knowledge and experience of 
the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey, an arrangement has been developed 
whereby these organizations, through formally established channels, prepare the 
detailed analyses, evaluations, and forecasts of minerals supply and alternative 
methods and costs of meeting mobilization requirements on a commodity-by- 
commodity basis. These studies serve as the primary basis for comprehensive 
mobilization base evaluations, consultations with industry and other sources, 
and recommendations to the Office of Defense Mobilization. In addition to these 
major studies, the specialists of the Bureaus are made available to the Office of 
Minerals Mobilization for technical advice and assistance on the numerous 
special commodity and program studies and evaluations which are within the 
normal responsibilities of the Office of Minerals Mobilization or are assigned to it. 

On a less formal basis, relationships have been developed with the staffs of the 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources to assure policy co- 
ordination within the Department on mobilization and minerals and solid fuels 
matters. 


PROGRAM 


The emphasis of the Office during the fiscal year 158 has been placed on ensuring 
the adequacy of supply of minerals and metals, and of solid fuels in periods of 
national defense emergencies and in recommending plans and programs for 
achieving and maintaining necessary mobilization base levels. The Office has 
also stressed the establishment of a standby and readiness program which could 
be quickly activated in the event of an emergency. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958, the Office will have completed the initial compre- 
hensive mobilization base evaluation for each of the metals, minerals, and solid 
fuels which are likely to present problems of availability to consuming industries 
and to consumers under defense emergency conditions. In addition, it will have 
completed reviews of the evaluations on minerals which present especially difficult 
problems requiring close surveillance. It is expected that near the end of fiscal 
year 1958 revised estimates of mobilization requirements for many of the strategic 
minerals will be submitted to OMM< to serve as a basis for reevaluation of the 
adequacy of mobilization supply and for corresponding recommendations for 
revision of the Government’s plans and programs for these materials. These 
changes, along with modifications in the industrial mobilization plan, including 
stockpiling policy, now under consideration, will require revision and reevaluation 
of the comprehensive mobilization base evaluations and corresponding revision of 
recommendations of the Government’s mobilization plans and programs for many 
of the minerals. Following this peak workload, it is expected that the activity of 
the Office on mobilization base evaluations will return to the present or slightly 
diminished level. 

During fiscal year 1958, there was an increasing demand for special studies, 
evaluations, and recommendations on specific policy and operational problems 
relating to mobilization, including those dealing with high-temperature and special- 
purpose materials, imports and foreign trade, barter and the supplemental stock- 
pile, and domestic production and capacity. It is expected that the volume of 
special assignments of this type both in minerals and for solid fuels will continue 
to increase in fiscal year 1959. Several major studies in solid fuels are already 
scheduled. 

The volume of work on several other phases is expected to increase in fiscal year 
1959. ODMvwill probably require increased assistance from OM M in the damage- 
assessment paneer damage-assessment work on solid fuels will be inaugurated; 
ODM and GSA will probably require additional assistance in evaluation of usa- 


bility of stockpiied materials, replacement of materials, disposal and other phases 
of stockpile management; work will be intensified on industry preparedness to 
insure continuity of production and distribution of minerals under attack condi- 
tions; a radiological-monitoring training program is being inaugurated in co- 
operation with FCDA; the executive reserve will be substantially increased and 
closer contacts with the metals and minerals industry will be maintained. The 
recruiting and training in Washington and in the field of an adequate executive 
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reserve, composed of the best men the minerals.and solid-fuels industry can pro- 
vide to serve in key Government posts under emergency conditions, is of vital 
importance to national security and will be emphasized in the coming months. 
No change in workload is anticipated in other major phases of the OMM pro- 
gram, which includes participation in the test alerts, maintenance of the relocation 
centers, plans and maintenance of facilities for distribution of solid fuels in defense 
emergency, standby orders and controls, training of executive reservists, product 
and facilities ratings, and plans and facilities for claimancy of controlled materials 
for maintenance, repair and construction by the minerals and solid-fuels industries. 
Except for a decrease in workload in connection with accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion for the solid-fuels industry, no change is expected in the volume of services 
performed by OMM, such as preparation of operational reports, review of pro- 
posed legislation and Executive orders, representation of the Department on inter- 
agency committees, in congressional inquiries, and industry meetings and par- 


ticipation in the preparatory work for such meetings, and the housekeeping 
operations. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Hardy, if you have a statement, you may put it 
in the record, if you will. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Royce A. Harpy, Assistant SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RESOURCES 


I am appearing in support of a budget request of $262,000 for the operation 
of the Office of Minerals Mobilization for the next fiscal yeor. This request is 
slightly less than the amount appropriated by the Congress for the current fiscal 

ear. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization carries out the Department’s responsi- 
bilities for the defense aspects of minerals and solid fuels, except for the DMEA 
program. It is a small office which draws upon other offices within the Depart- 
ment and upon other publie and private organizations for technical, statistical 
and economic information as a basis for its operation. 

In addition to its regular responsibilities, the OM M will handle several particular 
problems on a priority basis during the coming year. 

For example, within the next few months revisions in mobilization requirements 
estimates for a large number of materials probably will flow in from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization as a result of important studies now going on in the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce. Supply evaluations and the program recom- 
mendations for each of these materisls must be prep»red rapidly. . Adjustments 
will be made in the work programs of the OMM as well as in those of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey in order to make this possible. 

During the next fiscal yeor the OMM plans to complete its roster of executive 
reservists and to provide for the orient*tion and training of these men. This 
program is also of high priority. Under this program, top-level executives in the 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries commit themselves to drop whatever 
industrial responsibilities they have and to take up predetermined positions in 
the Government in a defense emergency. Recruited from both large and small 
establishments, these men have a breadth of experience and a maturity of judg- 
ment which will be indispensable to effective Government action in a defense 
crisis. The OMM will provide them with the orientation and treining which 
will enable them to operate effectively as soon as they are summoned into service. 
We now have 22 men in the process of being appointed to the minerals Executive 
Reserve and 16 in the solid fuels reserve. The full standby reserve will, when 
completed, be substantis!ly lerger. 

Another priority assignment of OMM relates to the Government stocks of 
strategic and critical minerals which have been built up over a period of years. 
The stocks of some materials are still short of the most urgent objectives, while 
in other minerals we have quantities on hand sufficient to meet all anticipated 
requirements for years of full-scale war production. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization is now reevaluating its stockpiling policies with the help of a citizens 
advisory committee. The OMM is cooperating with the committee by furnishing 
information requested by it, and may be called upon by ODM later for advice and 
recommendations with respect to its findings. Whatever policy determinations 
are made will be of significance to the national security, and both the policies and 
their implementation will be of significance for the minerals industry. The OMM 
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will play a major role in commodity-by-commodity implementation of any policy 
changes with respect to the stockpiles. The Department must be in a position 
to provide prompt and effective judgments and recommendations on these issues. 

rom a security point of view the OMM is vitally concerned with the health 
and stability of the mining industry as a whole, as well as its individual segments. 
Recently, the high level of general economic activity of the nation and the un- 
precedented demands of industry for mineral raw materials has minimized the 
need for special attention to maintaining sufficient domestic metal, mineral and 
solid fuels producing capacity for defense purposes. There have, of course, been 
individual cases of depressed conditions during these years. If the national 
economic activity should achieve a high level for the immediate future, there still 
may be countertrend distress in individual strategic minerals industries and seg- 
ments which will require attention and possibly program recommendations by 
OMM for mobilization purposes. If, on the other hand should there be a general 
decline in the economic level, it can be expected that the downward swing will be 
accentuated for a great proportion of the materials for which OMM is responsible. 
Should this occur, the OMM will make prompt evaluations of the effect of such 
declines in production upon national security and will recommend programs to 
protect the domestic production component of the mobilization base. 

As I indicated at the outset, the Office is a small organization with large responsi- 
bilities, actual as well as potential. It must carry out its major tasks described 
in the justification, and must also be prepared to handle the special problems which 
I have mentioned above. I feel that the OMM should remain small and thereby 
retain the high degree of flexibility and broad purpose which is essential to direc- 
tion, evaluation, planning, program execution and standby operations in this 
field. As in the past the OMM will depend upon the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey for scientific, technical, statistical and economic information. 
Excellent teamwork exists among these organizations. Specific recognition is 

iven to these services in the budget requests of the Bureau of Mines and the 
eological Survey. 

The Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization has a statement and will 
answer your questions on this program. 


STATEMENT OF SpeNcER S. SHANNON, Director, OrricE or MINERALS 
MOBILIZATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The budget request of the Department of the Interior for the fiseal year 1959 
includes $262,000 for the Office of Minerals Mobilization. This represents a 
decrease of $1,000 from the amount appropriated by the Congress for the 1958 
fiscal year, and $250 less than the amount remaining available after deductions 
for the departmental reserve. 

This Office functions under the immediate supervision of the Assistant Secretary 
for Mineral Resources and is responsible for preparedness planning and program- 
ing for metal and mineral raw materials and solid fuels. The Office was established 
by the Secretary of the Interior in 1955 as the result of recommendations made by 
the President’s Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, and more specifically, to 
carry out additional mobilization responsibilities for metals and minerals delegated 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization in November 1954. The Office of Minerals 
Mobilization serves as the focal point within the Department and within the 
Government for the development of mobilization programs for metal and mineral 
raw materials and for solid fuels, and as a skeleton staff for action in an emergency 
to assure continuity of supply of these strategic materials. 


B. FUNCTIONS 


Since its establishment, the Office has relied primarily upon the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior for the collection, 
compilation, analysis, and evaluation of data on minerals and solid fuels, and 
upon staff assistance from other organizations within the Department. These 
arrangements, which are working satisfactorily, avoid the creation in OMM of 
technical and scientific staffs which would duplicate or parallel the knowledge and 
experience to be found elsewhere within the Department. 

The Office of Minerals Mobilization has three principal areas of responsibility. 
First, in mobilization supply it evaluates the extent to which the domestic metals, 
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minerals, and solid fuels industries, imports and the Government’s stocks will be 
able to meet anticipated essential civilian and military requirements under mobili- 
zation conditions. These evaluations serve as one of the main bases for periodic 
or special recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior and to the Office of 
Defense Mobilization on such matters as Government assistance, exploration or 
procurement programs, support of the domestic production component of the 
mobilization base, and management and maintenance of Government stocks. 

The second major area of responsibility is to provide for continuity of industrial 
production under emergency conditions. The Office develops stand >y orders and 
regulations, prepares programs to go into effect in an emergency, provides detailed 
data and evaluations for use in damage assessment, prepares product and facility 
ratings, and assists industry in providing continuity of its production. Under a 
delegation from the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the Office is developing 
comprehensive plans and standby facilities for distributing coal and other solid 
fuels under emergency conditions. 

The third area is to provide for continuity of Government in event of emergency. 
The Office participates in test alerts, maintains a relocation center in readiness, and 
recruits and trains an executive reserve from the key segments of industry. 


C, OPERATIONS 


A full listing of the various operations which OM™M will be required to continue 
or to undertake during the 1959 fiscal year is included in the justification. It may 
be us ful, however, to note the more significant changes anti-ipated for the next 
fiscal year. On mobilization supply, the workload of the Office is shifting from 
background analysis toward more specific operational problems. Previously, 
primary emphasis has been on completing the initial comprehensive mo! ilization 
base evaluations for each of the 85 strategic metals, minerals and solid fuels as- 
signed. Having now completed the initial evaluations for virtually all the mate- 
rials for which domestic production may not be able to meet wartime demands, the 
agency is better able to deal with specific policy and operational issues. It now is 
able to give selective and intensive emphasis to those matreials which are still in 
short supply, and in which the mobilization position is changing rapidly because of 
alterations in requirements, imports, reserves, domestic capacity, and substitutes. 
The Office plans to postpone for fiscal year 1959 the periodic reviews of the mobili- 
zation position of materials previously found to be in satisfactory supply unless 
specific problems arise requiring such comprehensive reevaluation, or unless there 
should be significant declines in minerals production, either generally or in particu- 
lar segments of the industry. The total activity on supply problems will remain 
at about the 1958 leve), with adjustment of priorities as Secretary Hardy has 
indicated may be necessary. 

The workload of the Office in planning and programing to insure continuity of 
industrial production in an emergency will be increased generally in fiscal year 
1959, and particularly in assisting ODM on damage assessment, and assisting in- 
dustry in developing preparedness programs. In cooperation with FCDA, a 
training program in radiation detection will be carried out. 

In the area of insuring continuity of Government major emphasis will be 

directed toward completing the recruitment from industry and orienting and 
training key executive reservists. The remainder of the continuity of Govern- 
ment program is expected to continue through fiscal year 1959 at the present 
rate. 
The Office will continue to respond to requests from the Secretary and the 
ODM, as well as other agencies and interagency groups for evaluation, advice 
and recommendations on specific policy and operational problems dealing with 
or bearing on, minerals and solid-fuels mobilization. 


VACANCIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $262,000 is requested for 1959, or a decrease of $1,000 
for the current year. How many budget vacancies do you have now? 

Mr. SHannon. We have five vacancies. The requested budget will 
permit us to fill one. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please give me a few specific examples of work your 
Office has done this year. 


20659—58——_-7 
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Mr. Suannon. I think, Mr. Chairman, on page 28 of the justifica- 
tions you will find a general outline of the work that we are doing. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

In addition to our normal mobilization base work, we have recently completed 
a general survey of the ability of the United States ‘to meet its defense needs for 
high-temperature and special-purpose materials. We are moving into the 
problem of industrial preparedness by issuing a brochure to alert the plants 
which have as yet not taken steps to protect themselves. We have spotted the 
location and other vital information of all domestic producers and processors of 
important strategic metals and minerals for damage assessment. We have 
established a continuous watchfulness on the mobilization position of lead, zinc, 
and copper—materials whose markets have declined rapidly. 


1958 RESERVES 


Mr. Kirwan. Let me call your attention and the committee’s 
attention to something where I think we might have saved a little 
money. You had $263,000 appropriation in 1958, the 1958 act. I see 
where the Budget Bureau put $750 of that in reserve. 

Mr. SHannon. In 1958, that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. They put $750 of your $263,000 in reserve. ‘The 
bookkeeping in connection with that and everything would take that 
much. Can you imagine putting $750 of a $263,000 appropriation in 
reserve? 

MAINTENANCE OF COAL RESOURCE 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this particular 
minerals mobilization office. I am wondering just what functions 
they really have in times like these. I am thinking particularly of 

the coal industry and the import of bunker oil coming into the country 

and displacing coal. Just what is the answer to that? 

Mr. SHannon. Dr. Fenton, that is a question I cannot possibly give 
you a satisfactory answer to. If I may be permitted to speak off the 
record one second. 

y Mr. Krrwan. Certainly you may speak off the record. 
| (Off the record.) 
Mr. SHannon. Oil imports do not fall in the scope of our office, Dr. 


| Fenton. 
| Mr. Fenton. Your establishment tries to see that there is an 
} equalization of fuels. In time of emergency, they very soon get back 


to solid fuels. 

Mr. SHannon. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. I think we should find why they are dislocating 
so much coal and why the resultant unemployment. I understand 
that last year over 30 million tons of coal were displaced by the 
importation of bunker oil, or some such figure. That may not be 
quite accurate. 

Mr. SHannon. The charge which our Office has is to see that there 
is enough of the various metals, minerals and solid fuels available to 

ursue a war successfully. I believe you would agree that there is no 
ck of capacity for producing coal in the United States. 

Mr. Frenron. I must differ from you there. The way things are 
going now, we are letting our mines deteriorate to such an extent 
that I fear we shall have a terrible time reestablishing those mines. 
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Mr. SHannon. I read just this morning the reduction of anthracite 
production in 1957 under 1956, and it was large, I must agree. It is 
not within our Office Doctor, to do more than to maintain our 
mobilization base. While I am completely sympathetic with the 
situation, I cannot see that it is our prerogative to go beyond the 
mobilization aspects. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you not have any authority at least to suggest to 
the Secretary of the Interior that he again delegate some authority 
or make some sort of recommendation to whoever it is higher up than 
he, the Defense Mobilization people? 

Mr. SHannon. That they what, for instance—stockpile fuel? 

Mr. Fenton. Not necessarily stockpile fuel, but certainly to curtail 
imports. 

Mr. SHannon. I believe hearings have been held on crude oil 
imports in the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Department of 
the Interior. In addition, the ODM is watching the residual oil 
situation so that, if conditions. warrant, the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization can certify that he has reason to believe that the 
imports of No. 6 oil threaten the mobilization base and the ability 
of the United States to fuel itself during war. 

That is the only place I believe, sir, that it could be approached. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it not within your jurisdiction to advise and protect 
our domestic fuels, at least to point out the dangers that are prevalent 
permitting things to happen such as the importation of bunker oil? 
As I take it, you people are supposed to preserve our existing 

Mr. SHANNON. Mobilization base, yes; correct. That is, we advise 
ODM if that base is threatened; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you not think there is a threat today? 

Mr. Suannon. It is hard to prove a threat to the mobilization base, 
Dr. Fenton, when the capacity to produce the fuel is there. It is a 
question of competition, very largely, on the heavy oils versus coal. 

I think there is no doubt if the anthracite field were called on to 
produce considerably more coal, they would be very happy to do it 
right now, would they not? They would not be limited by lack of 
capacity. 

Mr. Fenron. One of our largest corporations is constantly liquidat- 
ing its holdings in our area. You know the problem we have in 
dewatering and the water problem we have in the mines. 

Mr. SHannon. I do. 

Mr. Fenton. That coal is going to be covered, and it will take more 
money than private capital can afford even to reopen those mines. 

Mr. Suannon. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, all those arguments are well known down- 
town. They have had them for a long time. Yet the oil people and 
the engineers come in and tell us that we have oil for just a certain 
number of years; that we have gas for just a certain number of years. 
Every year it is the same tength of time remaining for those particular 
fuels. 

Twenty years ago they said, for instance, that we had enough gas 
at the rate of consumption at that time for maybe 15 more years, and 
enough oil for a certain period of time. We get the same figures today 
from the engineers. 
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I am concerned about the fuels and the importation of fuels. We 
were led to believe that something was being done to try to alleviate 
it, and yet nothing is being done, I believe. I have 20,000 miners in 
my district who still cannot get anywhere because of the importation 
of oil that cannot be refined for anything else, and displaces all of 
that fuel, and the miners are kept idle. 

Mr. Suannon. Dr. Fenton, you are familiar with the reports of the 
special committee are you not? I would be delighted to send you 
copies if you do not have them. 

Mr. Fenton. If you will, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. SuHannon. I should be pleased to do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that all, Doctor? 

Mr. Fenton. I had great hopes when this organization was formed 
a couple of years ago, when Felix Wormser as well as the oil people 
came in here with the idea that solid fuels might be put on the map, 
as it were. 

We do not want any special treatment, but we do like to receive the 
same consideration as other segments of our economy, and we hate to 

think that the Government itself— by ““Government” I mean not only 
: this administration but other administrations— says it is trying to 
help us every way it can, and then on the other hand it permits that 
kind of thing to exist. It looks to me as though they are talking out of 
both sides of their mouth at the same time. 

I have been harping on this for a good many years now. If we ever 
come to an emergency and need to convert quickly from gas or oil to 
coal, they will find out that they have slipped in their watchfulness of 
one of our great fuels. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 


BUNKER C OIL 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Shannon, what is bunker C oil? 
Would you please furnish for the record a statement with regard 
to this oil, how it is processed, and from what foreign countries it is 
imported? 

Mr. SuHannon. I shall be glad to do that, Mr. Jensen. I will pro- 
vide for the record a statement with regard to this oil. 
i (The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING BUNKER C OIL 


As a result of refining of crude oil, a heavy product known as residual fuel oil 
remains after the lighter products such as gasoline, kerosene, and light heating 
oils have been distilled off. The residual-fuel-oil category includes No. 5 and 
No. 6 fuel oils, the latter also being referred to as bunker C fuel oil. Residual 
fuel oil is very viscous and must be heated to keep it in a liquid state. 

Nearly all United States imports of residual fuel oil come from the Caribbean 
area. Mexico supplies 12 percent, Venezuela 39 percent, and the Netherlands 
West Indies, islands lying off the Venezuelan eoast, where refineries process 
principally crude oil from that country, 47 percent. Principal uses for residual 
fuel oil are in industry, for vessels, in large heating installations such as office 
buildings and apartments, and for electric generation. 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Budge, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bupae. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Well, Mr. Shannon, we are happy to have had you 
appear before us this afternoon. 

Mr. SHannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1958. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


ROGER C. ERNST, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, PUBLIC LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT 

EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

EARL G. HARRINGTON, CADASTRAL ENGINEERING STAFF OFFICER 

WALTER H. HORNING, FORESTRY STAFF OFFICER 

ROYALE EK. PIERSON, RANGE OFFICER 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin consideration of theJrequest,by the Bureau of Land 
Management for fiscal-year 1959. 

We are happy to have with us at this time’Mr. Woozley, the Director 
of the Bureau, and we shall be pleased to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Woozley, do you have a statement_which you wish to present 
to the committee? 

Mr. Woozzey. Yes, sir; I do, and with your permission I would like 
to read it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wooztey. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee to discuss the work of the Bureau of Land Management 
and to explain our request for funds for the coming fiscal year. 

The Bureau of Land Management is the agent of the Federal 
Government in the administration of over 468 million acres of public 
domain in the United States and Alaska. It is expected that the 
resources on these lands will be administered so that the widest use 
may be made of them, while at the same time they will be preserved 
for the future benefit of the Nation. Lands which should be in 
State or private ownership will be disposed of in accordance with 
applicable laws. Our programs proposed in this estimate are designed 
to meet these objectives. 

The resources of the public domain are in three general classes 
The land itself, the surface resources of forage and timber, and the 
mineral resources below the surface. 

The Bureau’s.estimate for 1959 in the appropriation ‘““Management 
of lands and resources” is $20,940,000 which is $1,060,000 less than 
the appropriation for 1958 but which presents a balanced program. 
Of this reduction $1 million represents the cost of fire suppression 
absorbed by other activities. 

I wish to mention the exceedingly critical fire season the Bureau 
experienced this past summer. ‘Beginning in June and running 
through October, approximately 5,400,000 acres were burned in 
Alaska and continental United States—mostly in Alaska. Suppres- 
sion costs will approximate $2,100,000 and damage to résources will 
be several times that amount. In order to reduce the possibility of 
a recurrence and to provide a striking force as early as possible, a 
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fire danger-rating system is being installed both in Alaska and in 
the United States. 

The various activities including the adjudication of cases, the field 
examination and classification of cae examination of mining claims, 
cadastral surveys and improvement of land records will proceed on 
the same basis as in the current fiscal year. Provisions have been 
made for a slight increase in fire presuppression and for administering 
over:2 million acres of Bankhead-Jones lands being transferred from 
the Department of Agriculture. These lands lie within the boundaries 
of the public domain now administered by this Bureau. 

The forestry program, too, will proceed on approximately the 
same basis as in fiscal year 1958. A minor adjustment has been 
proposed in the administration of the O. and C. lands. At the 
request of the O. and C. counties, the program of reforestation on 
these lands in western Oregon will be reduced from $974,000 as in 
th® current year to $574,000. The amount requested for the mainte- 
nance of access roads is increased from $35,000 to $250,000. Both 
these amounts, less the $74,000 assumed by the Bureau for supervision 
of the reforestation program, will be reimbursed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the O. and C. counties. 

In the construction appropriation, the amount requested is 
$4,435,000 compared to $5,480,000 appropriated in 1958. The pro- 

am of road construction is reduced by $695,000 in anticipation of a 
cone amount being available for reimbursement to the Treasury from 
the counties’ share of O. and C. timber sale receipts. In connection 
with the reduction of $350,000 in the building program it is proposed 
to complete buildings previously scheduled for Alaska with $100,000 
carried over from 1958. 

In conclusion, I know that the members of. this committee are 
aware that the Bureau of Land Management is a prime producer of 
revenue to both the Federal Treasury and to many States and counties. 
It is a pleasure to advise you that receipts for 1959 are estimated at 
$226 million, of which $42 million will be paid to States and counties 
where the lands are situated and the balance of $184 million to the 
Treasury. 

I would like to add there, Mr. Chairman, that of course this $226 
million ‘estimate is based on the fact that we will be making some 
leases on the outer Continental Shelf during 1959. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we shall insert the tables 
appearing on pages 3 and 4 of the justifications, showing receipts by 
sources and distribution to States and counties. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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RecErPts BY Sources 


The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, and the estimated receipts for 1958 and 1959: 








| 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Sales, Public Lands and Materials.........| $1, 939, ou $2, 288,949) $2,520,118) $4,000,000) $4,000, 000 
Fees and commissions. .....+....-.......- 842, 664 1, 014, 871 1, 100,000} 1, 100, 000 
pee SS Se eel 66, 790, 520} 69, 889,973} 81, 187,956} 82,000,000) 82, 000, 000 
Minera) leasing, outer Continental Shelf_..| 142, 404,630) 111, 223,856 2, 208, 703) 110,000, 000) 110, 000, 000 
I ON an SE hace cmnnnndiqnnden 240, 2, 443, 747| 2, 285,645) 3,160,000) 3, 160, 000 
Sales, Indian lands.__....._...........-.-- Ber SiS athe. wae 
Right-of-way leases_.._....._...........-.. 88, 048, 108, 325 110, 000 110, 000 
Oregon arid California and Coos Bay tim- 

RPOMRMLS 2363 a ea LO LLC 1 23, 304, 194) 23, 087,988) 19, 633,544) 23,000,000} 23,000, 000 
Other timber sales. __......-..--..-.....- 1, 843, 076; 1,838,060} 2,300,000) 2,300,000 
COMI o a obo tack tacees es 262, 132 344, 600 344, 600 
Te el gléebeh.<caececoapas 239, 548, 731) 212, 216, 522) 112, 059, 354| 226, 014, 600} 226, 014, 600 


1 Includes $6,895,498 transferred from Department of Agriculture. 


Distribution of receipis to States and counties, fiscal year 1957 













Sales of Taylor Taylor 
State or Territory public | Mineralleases| grazing grazing Total 
landsand| and permits leases istricts 
timber 
RN ic os diartreganavsccagqussssweed $2, 761. 41 98, 900. 9B} =< .cunescauesloccsnenecess $5, 061. 19 
BR Svc nnn son hc cnd hoot es as Ge Wee hiss nn ene eee 1 336, 645. 14 
I ln aR tn eet ee 16, 850. 10 4, 749. 13 ie, Oe ee 21, 608 03 
I ait hate eee tin hit a beeen 14, 791. 11 262, 191. 73 17, 721.02 | $8,080. 36 302, 784. 22 
RR i 43, 323. 37 3, 418, 103.40 | 35, 032. 65 5, 116.10 | 3, 501, 675. 52 
SER SP 9, 132. 82 4, 432, 752. 93 9, 447. 37 10, 472.74 | 4, 461, 805. 86 
RRL oe FS | 9, 828. 54 kg DRE. AA tl Fate 10, 225. 47 
EE nee en Seek ee cone 15, 907. 13 223, 166. 72 5, 549. 19 18, 589. 26 263, 212. 30 
ee te eee ee ee ee NG ioss2 22s saasst de ee eee 48. 60 
ST nh Sete, a re 10. 93 45, 294. 21 ie ieee 45, 313. 14 
pA IIS Fak RS Fs ee 211. 00 SERS fone sean ate eee 117, 944. 97 
IE ce nn nag h ae eee vats 444. 40 met. eae 1, 434. 00 
id oot coon ncacebbese dens te SOE ase oa sence iene etat teense 422. 97 
el cet ie ee easel 279. 99 SEIU Ces ecatonscitersitie atin 3, 379. 01 
et ee eae 13. 12 |...-.. ws co Sinebalen ects taieumey gee wate ea 13. 12 
SNS Lat Soak 0 ono hac eee ciae os 7, 662. 49 1, 347, 137.43 | 21, 717. 97 13, 388.78 | 1, 389, 906. 67 
tet OS ee 187. 42 3, 462. 64 ne eat 3, 655. 06 
Nevada : 20, 144. 88 198, 493. 29 4, 786.66 | 36, 372. 82 259, 797. 65 
New Mexico... 6, 298. 09 5, 478, 372. 58 5, 368.15 | 23,922.66 | 5, 513, 061. 48 
North Dakota. 35. O1 90, 224. 46 5 ti ae 91, 700. 99 
Oklahoma... _. 192. 56 32, 179. 59 TE cette hane amen 32, 831. 39 
0 ail tates ceetnrprenstgcsappnmnintieniaana 31, 948. 21 14, 889. 22 8, 892. 70 15, 427. 50 | ? 9, 936, 821. 87 
ne ee 253. 23 93, 806. 63 Se EE Bicteacnetiiere 101, 775. 41 
a ee eee 004. 80 2, 044, 038. 93 |............| 23,976.42] 2,071, 020.15 
Nc a ee 11, 494. 52 4, 526. 34 SFE Oe Henccassccume 19, 737. 70 
EE casted cs dn csdioe tocmonadell CE ile ote eta dan Rei ee ee ee 410. 03 
SRE SE IGT 2, 424. 91 10, 123, 486.25 | 56, 805. 91 24, 246. 88 | 10, 206, 963. 95 
Eth: vic ai ceeteceitbatnaimaidningaamaaiel 198,081.64 | 28, 256, 124.08 | 178, 676. 57 | 179, 593. 52 | 38, 700, 055. 89 





! Includes $21,915.84 for Alaska school lands. 
2 Includes $9,865,664.24 on account of Oregon and California and Coos Bay lands. 
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STATUS OF MINERAL LEASING ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of mineral leasing on the outer 


Continental Shelf for which receipts of $110 million are estimated in 
1958 and 1959? 


Mr. Woozury. Presently, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court is 
considering a suit to determine the boundaries between the manage- 
ment areas of States and the Federal Government. Therefore, we 
are not making new leases at the present time until that has been 
clarified. 

However, we are considering the possibility of some leases in other 
areas, possibly on the outer Continental Shelf of Florida, and there 
is some interest in the outer Continental Shelf of California. We 
are hopeful that we will be able to get back into the leasing program 
if there is a demand for leases, and that the Court will clarify the 
situation before the 1959 fiscal year. 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 






1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources. . - -- $5, 014, 136 $5, 509, 900 $5, 499, 400 
2. Management of grazing lands-_-._..-...-........--..-.- 1, 975, 975 2, 355, 100 2, 363, 500 
i, COIN iter, ieee 3h, 285s 54 dy dy — = nih ak teh naoe wed 3, 874, 758 5, 272, 200 4, 904, 000 
4. Cadastral surveys._....-..-.......-. mie ee 1, 660, 541 1, 913, 200 1, 912, 500 
5. Soil and moisture conservation -_-- 3, 186, 142 3, 621, 700 3, 617, 700 
6. Fire suppression --_-.-__-_- Sides 771, 797 1, 400, 000 400, 000 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities............-- tat 46, 076 50, 000 50, 000 
8. Maintenance of access roads... ._......-...-...-.-..--- 35, 35, 000 250, 000 
ae WOE din cls oancoce nos olan Dans tends ab dani . 559, 000 559, 000 
10. General administration -.................-..---.-..-... 1, 213, 597 1, 383, 900 1, 383, 900 
Total obligations___- Ree toca bea 18, 444, 300 22, 100, 000 20, 940, 000 
Financing: 


Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts... -....--_- —100, 000 —100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available <— 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) -__.........-. 18, 369, 300 | 22, 000, 000 20, 940, 000 
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Object classification 








BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Total number of permanent positions. /....-..--..-0 2.22222... 2, 026 2, 152 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


2, 163 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....................- 440 558 450 
Average number of all employees---.-.............-...-..---.--- 2, 463 2, 707 2, 608 
Number of employees at end of year. _.....-..........-..-.-.- 2, 651 2, 707 2,720 
Average GS grade and salary. .............--...----.-.---..-. 7.2 $5,128 17.2 $5,151 | 7.2 $5,173 
Average salary of ungraded positions_..................-....-- $5, 149 $5, 208 $5, 208 
01 Personal services: 
POTEIRIERt POCTEIONS ... ose ne gos dcbnnegicsanesen<beon $9. 000, 390 | $10, 400, 903 $10, 459, 000 
Positions other than permanent......................- 1, 066, 522 1, 132, 888 1, 091, 800 
Coen SE Cnn ck cceotieetatuneed 644, 893 1, 177, 250 650, 000 
Total personal services... ......-.:..-+.2-.<2----ss6- 10, 711, 805 12, 711, 041 12, 200, 800 
OD Fi cece iin ca eeeintensicnsbccitintinintnenppaiiiaida 1, 166, 384 1, 201, 900 1, 165, 200 
03 Transportation of things. ---.--_- coaaieehuen tba pause 147, 566 149, 900 105, 100 
ee. Coons cusiamneebncenneaaieden 201, 113 191, 100 168, 900 
UU od =, 150, 347 151, 100 153, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. -__...............-----.---.--- 112, 097 119, 700 119, 000 
07. Other cemtractuel serwioes . . .............-..--.265--0-5-s-4- 2, 654, 093 3, 573, 850 3, 266, 350 
Services performed by other agencies_................... 55, 052 65, 000 63, 300 
OB Srippbind GG He cn nme env ensassensenceceesenth 1, 781, 842 2, 053, 154 1, 733, 900 
CD tO. os 8 Bide <n s ecb init dn pte idan hw eth 977, 925 759, 700 668, 900 
Sy a io itiitinsscotgasccaducencescaecaeseus 398, 231 390, 000 390, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... ....................|....-..-...--- 683, 055 686, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ .--_- ert et ee ee ee 
15 Taxes and assessments... -.............. 34, 700 37, 250 36, 800 
IE cn on oan caetneeane anced’ 18, 417, 477 22, 077, 750 20, 758, 850 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 7,790 7, 750 7,7 
Total, Bureau of Land Management...................- 18, 409, 687 22, 070, 000 20, 751, 100 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions__..................-...- 2 2 2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.-........_........- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees. .............-.....-.--....- 2 3 3 
Number of employees at end of year..-..............--..-..-.- 1 2 2 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 


I, I i iititintnentinceeanigencineinienn $4, 301 $6, 900 
Positions other than permanent_.._.................-- 3, 039 3, 000 
Other personal services. .............................- 40 100 
Total personal services.............................- 7, 380 10, 000 
eo A lccrech th ben nitccindae-centnemetnientionnacehd 634 1, 000 
@ Tiansportation of things. £25. 20.65... 22s SG... 52508 OB Paceicncsssel 
04 Conimunication services. ..............-..-.....-.-......- 5 
07 Other contractual services... ............-....-...-....... 22, 853 14, 350 
08 Supplies.and materials....................--.......-...... 3, 709 4, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... ....................|-.---...-.-..- 650 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads....................-....- 34, 613 30, 000 
Total obligations....... ...28...--0.-2cLlLo0e.2. 2... | 18,444,300 | 22, 100, 000 





Sek diilens eed erent bids 7.6 $5,648 | 7.6 $5,664 |7.8 $5,784 


} 
| 
} 
] 
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Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the “Management of Lands and Resources.”” The amount available 
for 1958 is $22,100,000; the estimate for 1959 is $20,940,000. This is 
a decrease of $1,160,000. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 
At this point in the record we will insert the tables which appear on 


pages 5 through 7 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Management of lands and resources 








Appropriation Act, 1958. ..................--.-..- $22, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Forest protection and 
utilization, Forest Service’’-..__...............- 100, 000 
AMOUR Svallabiei IOGS 2 1. cane nciedee sewn css $22, 100, 000 
Decreases: , } 
Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources_ 10, 500 
Management of grazing lands...............-- 23, 600 
POUONEa angus Kbiguehin ous gone hence eee o 411, 200 
Nn . cnicnih aninn macinorn nae Obe 700 
' Soil and moisture conservation. _.............. 4, 000 
a a een tere cna 1, 000, 000 
—————-_ 1, 450, 000 
Ra ak aamens aya ckn's SOS SeN as ss eee 20, 650, 000 
Increases: 
Management of grazing lands___-__.___..._-_-_- 32, 000 
ES elie Bw ws het ia Danie ota ke ats 43, 000 
Maintenance of access roads_______.......---- 215, 000 
290, 000 
poueee atime 1060. i ot oon ono Relea 20, 940, 000 
Analysis of adjusted appropriation 
Appropriated| Adjustment | Compara- Amount 
Activities 1958 for excess | tive transfer | available 
| fire costs 1958 
1. Lease and disposal of land mineral resources. $5, 739, 900 - KOBE Bieesisks scabs , 509, 900 
2. Management of grazing lands___..____- 2, 364, 100 — 100, 000 +$91, 000 2, 355, 100 
fe ae 5, 372, 200 —100, 000 |......--....-- , 272, 200 
; OS ee re ae ae 2,033,200 | 120,000 |.........-.-. 1, 913, 200 
‘ 5. Soil and moisture conservation... .......__- 3, 921, 700 —300, 000 |............-- 3, 621, 700 
6. Fire suppression sstiwyeese 400,000 | +1,000,000 |.............. 1, 400, 000 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities. -____- Ord sia aidic dia ccna 50, 000 
8. enenenee of access roads... ..........-- 35, 000 |.....-- caida dick akih ; 35, 000 
iy prmmemenmnentans 000 20. te J 709, 000 — 150,000 |...--.1..-.... 559, 000 
10. Genened edsataistretion slitrivilathiciase’istaansilecnabedal ree +9, 000 1, 383, 900 
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Analysis by activities 








Amount Estimate, 
Activities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increase 

1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral 
SG ren trict en 509, 900 $10, 500 | $5, 499, 400 | $5, 499, 400 |. — 
2. Management of grazing lands__-_----.- 2, 355, 100 23,600 | 2,331,500 | 2,363, 500 $32, 000 
3. For Pb b bias Litt 6 be Gdid- ntdioacdal 5, 272, 200 411,200 | 4,861,000 | 4, 904,000 43, 000 
4. Cadastral surveys._....... atmeidene tower 1, 913, 200 700 | 1,912,500 | 1,912,500 |__.._....... 
5. Soil and moisture conservation __...._-- 3, 621, 700 4, 000 3, 617,700 | 3,617,700 |......-.._-- 
6. Fire suppression ._..........___-_....-- ; 1, 000, 000 400, 000 400, 000 |. ........... 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities......| 50,000 |_.......-..- 50, 000 |) Seppe eee 
8. Maintenance of access roads..........- 7  ) Seer 35, 000 250, 000 215, 000 
ee Cee CE ne ea cas ED Locos keeho% 559, 000 ME Fe Nt cee tance 
10. General administration._..............| 1,383,900 |_.......___- 1, 383,900 | 1,383,900 }|__......-._. 
bari 6k, al cach nk RR hcncetan 22, 100,000 | 1, 450,000 | 20, 650,000 | 20, 940, 000 290, 000 


CURRENT YEAR INCREASES AVAILABLE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain what is being accomplished with the pro- 
gram increase of $3,028,000 provided for the current year. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

I think Mr. Beirne, who has been doing most of the work on this, 
can probably break that down for you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Beirne. 

Mr. Berrne. You are referring to the total increase, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. What are you doing under the program, Mr. 
Beirne, and what do you propose to do? 

Mr. Berrne. Of the inerease of $3.028 million, $1 million was used 
to absorb fire-fighting costs, as the Director mentioned. The costs of 
this year are expected to reach $2.1 million, and only $400,000 was 
ye gt for that purpose. The programs were adjusted to 
absorb $1 million of the additional costs. 

Of the other increases there is an increase of $257,000 net in ‘‘Man- 
agement of grazing lands,” which was used to increase the surveys of 
the lands, and to increase fire protection. 

In forestry there was an increase of $1.2 million, of which $900,000 
was reimbursed from QO. and C. counties for reforestation. 

In cadastral surveys there was an increase of $209,100 which, as we 
explained, was to speed up the surveys of lands both in the continental 
United States and in Alaska. 

The increase in “Soil and moisture conservation’ was $268,300 
which is to take care of the seriously eroded lands in the West. 

That $1 million which I mentioned went into fire suppression. 

The program for the maintenance of the physical facilities of the 
program was essentially the same as in the previous year. The increase 
in “General administration” was $103,300. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We would greatly appreciate it if you would submit 
for the record a statement as to what you have been able to do with 
increases we allowed in 1958. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Errect oF INCREASES IN 1958 APPROPRIATION 


Grazing administration, $207,900 


The increase for the administration of grazing on the public lands for fiscal 
year 1958 was programed primarily for surveys of range forage and the private 
base properties offered in support of grazing privileges on the Federal range. 
These data are essential to the equitable apportionment of the available grazing 
capacity of the range and the issuance of term grazing permits. Work accom- 
plished during the first half of fiscal year 1958 and planned for completion by July 
1, 1958, includes forage inventories on 444 million acres of range and 750 dependent 
property surveys. 


Fire presuppression, $49,100 


The increase allowed for this activity in fiscal"year 1958 has been used for the 
purchase of VHF radio communication equipment to expand the Bureau’s radio 
network coverage in most of the public land States. Adequate radio communica- 
tion in vast areas of uninhabited range country is the key to prompt reporting and 
the efficient suppression of range fires, 

Forestry, $1,174,900 

O. and C. Lands.—This increase included $15,185 for management, $103,615 
for protection and $785,100 for development. 

The increase in management funds permitted a minor acceleration of inventory 
activities. The increase in protection covered increased fire protection contract 
costs, and the felling of snags which constituted a fire hazard. It is expected 
that about 6,000 acres of snags will be felled during 1958. 

During fiscal year 1957 approximately 4,600 acres were reforested by seeding 
or planting. During the first half of fiscal year 1958, reforestation contracts for 
more than 13,000 acres have been awarded. Contracts for an additional 7,500 
acres are proposed for the second half of fiscal year 1958. In addition, contracts 
for 508 acres of site improvement have been consummated in the first’ half of fiscal 
year ee An additional 10,000 acres is proposed for the remainder of fiscal 

ear 5 
e Public domain lands.—The increase includes $173,600 for management, $100,500 
ee (Alaska) and $30,000 for development. 
e additional management funds are being used to accelerate timber sales, 
tres control, and inventory. In fiscal year 1957, 153 million board feet of 
ublic domain timber was sold. We plan to offer 200 million in fiscal year 1958. 

imber trespass control will be expanded during fiscal year 1958. 

Prior to fiscal year 1958 Re 200,000 acres of public domain forest 
lands had been inventoried. uring fiscal year 1958, at least 300,000 additional 
acres are to be inventoried. 

A $33,100 decrease in protection (United States) costs is the result of a decrease 
in areas requiring protection under contracts with various Western States. 

The additional $100,500 for protection (Alaska) for fiscal year 1958 is being 
= ~ improve and supplement fire detection, suppression, and communication 

acilities. 

The $30,000 for development in fiscal year 1958 is being used for purchase of 
tree seed and seedlings to be used for reforestation of very productive cutover 
public domain and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands in western Oregon and 
public domain lands in northern California, 


Cadastral surveys, $209,100 


The increase in continental United States of $188,600 is being used principally 
to expand surveying activities in timber management, with emphasis on settle- 
ment of timber trespass cases; on the acceleration of the program for settlement 
and management; on the expansion of the program for small tracts; to accelerate 
the survey of school sections; and to prepare maps of the shorelines of Louisiana 
and Texas in order that the limitation of the outer Continental Shelf may be 
determined for the purpose of oil and gas leasing. The general program is being 
increased approximately 10 percent. 
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In Alaska, the increase of $20,500 is principally to increase the general pro- 
gram in the extension of the rectangular surveys for settlement purposes; as well 
as to make more small tracts available for settlement in business; and to prepare 
maps for oil and gas leasing. 

Soil and moisture conservation, $268,300 


The increase available during fiscal year 1958 for soil and moisture conserva- 
tion operations will enable the Bureau to proceed with the installation of planned 
projects in 6 new community watersheds and the completion of work in about 10 
watersheds. All of the work to be accomplished in fiscal year 1958 was scheduled 
for high priority watersheds in areas of severe to critical soil erosion. The addi- 
tional area of public land benefited by the increased funds is estimated at 100,000 
acres although this figure may later prove to be conservative as the program is 
completed in individual watersheds. 

Fire suppression, $1,190,000 


Costs of fire suppression during the critical 1957 season have exceeded the 
$400,000 appropriated for this purpose and are expected to total $2,100,000. The 
sum of $1 million was made available for payment of fire suppression costs from 
other activities within the ‘‘Management of lands and resources” appropriation 
and a supplemental request is proposed for later transmission. 

General administration, $103,300 


The program increases in 1958 require essential additional administrative 
services to the operating divisions of the Bureau, embracing the direction, control 
and coordination of the programs including provision for an accelerated safety 
program. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. How many employees do you have on duty and how 
many budgeted vacancies do you now have? 

Mr. Berrne. At the present time we have on our rolls, as of 
December 31 , 2,302 employees of all kinds. We have at present only 
25 permanent vacancies. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have a total of 2,302 employees and 25 perma- 
nent vacancies at the present time? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir. 


MINOR DECREASES IN CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the minor decreases made in certain 
activities for transfer to the General Services Administration for 
building rentals. 

Mr. Berrne. Those represent rents which we have reimbursed to 
the General Services Administration during the current year. Next 
year they .will,include them in their base and request, a direct appro: 
priation to pay the rents. 


LEASE AND DisposaL or LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. I note there is no increase requested for the activity: 
“Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources.’ 

We will insert the tables on pages 8 through 11 of the justifications 
at this point in the record. 

(The matters referred to follow:) 


SE 


ee 
ee 
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1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources, $5,499,400 























diy 
Page reference 
7 | Amount Estimate | In- a sais 
Subactivity | available | Decreases} Subtotal 1959 creases 
1958 Table | Justifi 
cation 
' 
(a Adjudication of applications -_|$3, 287,700 | $10, 500 |$3, 277, 200 |$3, 277, 200 |_______. 9 es 
Field examination and classi- | 
eae S82 | 1,752, 200 psc. cec. 1, 752, 200 | 1,752,200 |... 10 0 
(ce) Records improvement... __- -| 470, NE ie a hit! 470,000 000 470, 000. }........ ll I 
Total. _-..__.____-_._--__| 5, 509, 900 | 10, 600 | "5, 499, 400 | 5, 499, 400 noe BiLL d Wie wis 


Notre.—T he decrease of $10,500 is to cover transfer to General Services Adminstration for building rentals. 
No increase is requested for this activ ity. The program will proceed at che aoa level. 


This activity involves adjudication, hearings and te als field examinations, 
program coordination and land records operations mecessary in the lease and dis- 
posal of lands for mineral exploration and production, and for agricultural, resi- 
dential, commercial, industrial, lonedtiondl, and various special purposes under 
the public land laws. 

The mineral activity includes the leasing of deposits of minerals on public 
domain and acquired lands under mineral leasing laws and the examination and 
patenting of mining claims under the general mining laws. Also included is the 
examination and determination of validity of unpatented claims in conflict with 
other land applications or when requested to make validity determinations by 
other Government agencies controlling public land. Geographically, this activity 
includes lands in the continental United States, Alaska, and the outer Continental 
Shelf comprising an area in excess of 800 million acres or better than one-third of 
the combined land area of the United States and Alaska. 

The following table gives an indication of the magnitude of this activity: 


Mineral production, Bureau of Land era lands, fiscal year 1957 

















| Public Acquired 

| domain lands 
Re dei cn adkcstennnine beuantens -_barrels. 130, 319, 041 6, 029, 220 
0 ER _____._-_._thousand cubic feet 316, 701, 747 14, 539, 180 
Seal TR Pia omni wetcececuneee heesdeesouneeee gallons 108, 275, 402 146, 282 
Low pressure gas__.__.______- Laie sass ~kbkcke. Oe 99, 014, 069 302, 913 
OE titi i Ea ieee aati detain sok ile Neel nds Reset tons. | 5, 530, 791 21, 495 
Phosphate rock -_____-_. ae ones ee PJeoe5 tee do___-| O00 208 FL 2. Lid... 
Be Ns ok Cc Fe - - ores s ecs ce. - -Locie es. -} --n- -Re- ste Ri TI Bo ets bac tas ‘a 
I nik tae 3555s Le ebiduevcsuesslucbawae ; eae a0} GRP Es. Riddeg esse one 
I a ah lc cca cnbicemeast vonsincs<! SORATE ted -casccl bin 
aii a BO a r Wekorcane 636, 483 








Nore.—Production figures on “‘locatable minerals’ are not available. 


The lands activity includes the issuance of permits, leases, and patents on pub- 
lic lands In the United States and Alaska under a great variety of public-land laws, 
the withdrawal of public lands for other agencies of the Federal Government, the 
restoration from withdrawal of lands no longer required, and the classification of 
lands. 

During fiscal year 1957, 11,787 patents were issued covering 514,047 acres of 
land. During the same period receipts obtained from the use or disposal of lands 
totaled $4,868,817 and lease or disposition of: leasable minerals returned $83,- 
396,659. Dollar revenues to industry would exceed this amount 10 to 15 times. 

The work is divided into three classes; namely, adjudication of applications, 
field examination and classification, and records improvement. 


(a) Adjudication of applications, $3,277,200 


Due to the constantly accelerating rate of economic expansion, population 
growth, and western development it is expected there will be a continued increase 
in the demand for surface use and title on public lands as well as for lease or 
acquisition of mineral resources. During fiscal year 1957 there was an increase 
of 20,000 cases requiring action over 1956. 
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An increasing demand for mineral leases, the continued high interest in 
uranium exploration, in the acquisition of small tracts for residential or recrea- 
tional purposes accounts in a large measure for the increased caseload in the past 
few years. 

Also contributing to the increased workload is the transfer of the mineral 
interests in some 4,472 tracts of land embracing 476,062 acres from the Farmers 
Home Administration. This is in connection with Public Law 760 but is in addi- 
tion to the mineral interests in 12,345 tracts transferred previously for administra- 
tion under the mineral leasing laws. 

Contributing to the increased workload will be the processing of applications 
for land exchanges and public auction sales and the revocation, modification, and 
restoration of withdrawals and reservations resulting from the Bureau’s current 
withdrawal review program. 

Table I shows the work accomplished during the past 5 years and the estimated 
workload and accomplishments for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 








TaBLe I 
| 

New and Unclosed 

Fiseal year reactivated | Cases closed cases end 

cases of year 

oben ae | Ir 

1953 67, 587 | 64, 272 41, 089 
1954 99, 799 82, 826 58, 062 
1955 133, 567 106, 327 85, 302 
1956 | 112, 798 120, 006 78, 004 
WON Lisiices 5 co Skates de aie ere 132, 885 136, 828 74, 151 
1958 '. } 140 000 140, 151 74, 000 
1959 1. CXS. -| 150, 000 | 145, 000 79, 000 


1 Estimated. 


(b) Field examination and classification, $1,752,200 


The main responsibilities in the mineral field are to examine unpatented mining 
claims for which patent applications have been made, cases or applications which 
create conflicts between claim owners and non-mineral-land users or applicants, 
plus a continuing program under Publie Law 167. 

The primary purpose of lands examinations or investigations is classification 
of the lands under the provisions of section 7 of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
various other public-land laws. Such classification or similar determination is 
required by law prior to the discretionary allowance of applications for most 
types of lease or disposal of public lands. 

Table IT shows the workload of mineral and land examination and classification 
for the past 5 years and as expected in fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 














TABLE IT 
Cases requir- | Cases com- | Cases pend- 
Fiscal year ing examina- | pleted ing end of 
tion ¢ year 
ee 410 TOM peri OR) pire papas 10, 466 23, 306 
1954. . ) sect bc ead g descchcwssgdogeo-- seieunh-- sasere eee 14, 046 21, 143 16, 209 
West dbeetieces Si Sia dink dimen die <hedepnick os tice tthe aeiaeinan 34, 510 24, 836 25, 883 
1066...00 Sil s5- j sill siti wnna chp bbbbbhinkbsns 27, 804 20, 915 32,772 
1957 _. sian i hen leita ; aapide hake . ath dbcal 29, 317 33, 536 28, 553 
Ps cbecedsan seetdh- pti ‘ acca ea wea 33, 000 35, 553 26, 000 
NGGD Sa vcdsggce-ipdugesscds dni diphin baila tib Gade -bbeaieew en bamie 37, 000 35, 500 27, 500 
! Estimated. 


(c) Records improvement, $470,000 


The public land records are basic to the whole real property structure of the 
public domain States and to the effective management of the public domain. 
These records are invaluable and irreplaceable. The serious physical deteriora- 
tion of many of these records and the documentary inadquacies therein have long 
been recognized as an obstacle to the most efficient administration of the public 
land laws and the source of unsatisfactory service to the public. A project for 


PS 
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revision and improvement of this record system, begun in fiscal year 1956, will 
eventually equip each land office in the Western States and in Alaska with modern 
records which will increase the efficiency of these offices and provide better service 
to the public. 

The contract for the preparation of new records for the State of Oklahoma has 
been awarded. With the completion of the contracts for New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, the installation of the new records will be complete for the land office in 
Santa Fe. Those for the State of Utah were included in the first contract awards. 

In fiscal year 1959 it is planned to award a contract for revision of the records of 
Arizona or of Nevada. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the work under this item? 

Mr. Wooztey. Well, we have closed or adjudicated more cases in 
the last year than have ever been closed in any single year before. 

Some 136,828 cases were closed in fiscal 1957, and there will be 
somewhat more than that in 1958. 

We are just about holding even, Mr. Chairman. On January 1, 
1958, we had a backlog of about 78,000 unclosed cases. Those cases 
are unclosed for many reasons. Some are awaiting reports from other 
Federal agencies, some have additional information from applicants. 
There will probably always be somewhat of a backlog, but there is 
about a 6-month backlog. 


NEW POLICY RESTRICTING OIL AND GAS LEASING ON FEDERAL 
WILDLIFE LANDS 


Mr. Krrwan. Describe the new policy restricting oil and gas leasing 
on Federal wildlife lands. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Well, there are three types of Federal wildlife lands: 
They are refuges, game ranges, and then we have lands which we call 
coordination lands where the States themselves request lands te-be 
withdrawn for management which are not fish and game acquisitions. 

Under the proposed regulations game refuge lands which are pri- 
marily under the direct control of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service will not be leased for oil and gas unless there is drainage. 
eae lands in that case would be leased competitively to the highest 

idder. 

On game range lands, under the proposed regulations there would 
be a joint agreement between the Bureau of Land Management, which 
issues the leases, and Fish and Wildlife Service, as to which lands 
would be inviolate and would not be leased except for drainage. 

The other areas would be leased under certain stipulations which 
would be a little more stringent than on the public domain, for the 
protection of water, erosion, and the protection of wildlife. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is one method, then, of protecting the Govern- 
ment against someone who is draining the oil adjacent to your land? 

Mr. Woozxey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you will not lease it until someone 
comes in there to drain it; is that right? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. On game refuge land, yes, sir; that is true. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAzING LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is that of “Management of grazing 
ands.” 

We will insert pages 12 through 14 of the justifications into the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follow:) 
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2. Management of grazing lands, $2,363,500 


| | Page reference 
Amount 


sts 
available, | Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase} 
1958 Table | Justifi- 
cation 
(a) Grazing administration....._.. ($2, 152,800 | $23, 600 |$2, 129, 200 $2,129,200 |....__| 12 12 
b) Fire presuppression ______.__.- Ue BO Genin tna 202, 300 234, 300 $32, 000 | 13 13 


Detabss . . swspcidatadns -Sdein | 2, 355, 100 23, 600 | 2,331, 500 | 2,363, 500 
| 








(a) Grazing Administration, $2,129,200 


The estimate for this subactivity is $2,129,200, a decrease of $23,600 from 1958. 
This decrease represents a transfer of $18,000-to. the subactivity fire presuppres- 
sion, and transfer of $5,600 for General Services Administration for rentals. 

This subactivity includes the administration of grazing use of the public lands 
in 11 Western States; the general direction and coordination of all prozrams for 
the protection, conservation, and development of the ranze resources for maxi- 
mum sustained use and development and the stabilization of the livestock industry 
dependent thereon; related functions pertaining to the use and disposal of the 
public lands as authorized by the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, as amended, 
and by other applicable legislation. 

The following data are indicative of the importance of this activity to the 
economy of the West. 


Approximate acreage administered___..............---.-------- 182, 000, 000 
Number of Federal range users__---....--..--.-.----.-------.-- 30, 625 
Number of livestock using the range_---_---.------------------ 11, 803, 000 
Number of big game animals using the range___.-_._-_---------- 1, 000, 000 
Number of field personnel _ - - --_--.-------------- : 165 


Average acreage administered per field employee (excluding clerical 
stefld. tad. jin n-ooimedd. wie ci on el eime toe 1, 100, 000 


During 1958, 2,174,890 acres of title III: Bankhead-Jones lands located. in 
Montana and New Mexico are to be transferred to Bureau of Land Management 
from the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. These lands are chiefly 
valuable for grazing and are now under lease or permit to grazing organizations 
or to individual ranchers. The Bureau plans to continue the same pattern of 
administration maintained by the Forest Service, recognizing the established 
range users, charging the same grazing fees, and returning the same percentage 
of fee receipts to the counties in which the collections are made. 

Administration of the public range lands depends upon an accurate inventory 
of the range resource oa this program has. been given priority for a number of 
years. Within the 1958 fiscal year it has suffered from the indirect effects of a 
critical fire season requiring the attention of field personnel. The need for 
accelerating the range survey program continues, since there is estimated to be 
over 100 million acres of public land yet to be covered by an acceptable resource 
inventory»: Closely related to.the survéy of publié lands is the need for analysis. 
of the extent to which private lands are dependent upon the Federal range for 
grazing privileges. The two programs should proceed concurrently. 

Range use supervision and trespass control are continuing requirements and 
the constantly increasing value of the Federal ranges for a multiplicity of uses 
renders supervision a matter of greater and greater complexity. One of the dual 
uses referred to is coexistence of livestock and big game animals on the public 
range in a balanced program which is consistent with both public and private 
interests. 


(b) Fire presuppression, $234,300 


This estimate is an increase of $32,000 over 1958 of which $18,000 was trans- 
ferred fram die sybactivity eee of. ing lands.” 

This subactivity provides for limi 
of range fires on 182 million acres of public domain in 11 Western States. ~ The 
increase will be applied to purchase radio communication equipment, the recruit- 
ment of 3 full-time range conservationists, and 1 radio engineer for fire control. 
The critical fire season in the summer of 1957 emphasizes the necessity for strength- 
ening the fire control organization and the communications network. 


20659—58——_8 


‘prep ness in prevention and deteétion- 


f 
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Preparedness for fire control is accomplished primarily by a few permanent 
personnel assigned the responsibility with the assistance of seasonal employees and 
organized per diem guards. At present six permanent fire control employees in 
Idaho and Nevada are assigned to the districts having the most severe fire condi- 
tions. Their work consists chiefly of taking immediate action on fires, providing 
neeessary supervision of fire suppression crews, heading up fire prevention and 
education campaigns, fire control training and the investigation of fire trespass, 
and care of communication equipment. 

The Bureau has established a dependable VHF radio communication system 
which will be expanded for use in the reporting of fires, in dispatching crews and 
equipment to the most strategic points on fires in order to reduce the cost of 
suppression, reduce the acreage burned and to insure the safety of the fire fighters. 
It is planned to institute use of a fire danger rating system in fiscal year 1959 in 
cooperation with the Forest Service. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS FROM FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the transfer of lands planned this year 
from the Forest Service for which $91,000 is included in the base for 
this item. 

Mr. Wooziry. Those are the lands which were acquired by the 
Federal Government under the Bankhead-Jones Act. They were 
first under the administration of the old Rural Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, later the Soil Conservation Service and now by the Forest 
Service. However, it has been found by both agencies that the land 
could be administered more effectively and economically by this 
Bureau. 

It involves a transfer of certain land for management purposes 
only including about 2 million acres in the State of Montana, and 
probably a quarter of a million acres in New Mexico and Texas. 

The funds would be transferred along with the lands for the manage- 
ment of them when the transfer is completed. The amount, I think, 
was about $100,000. 


PROGRESS MADE ON RANGE SURVEYS TO CORRECT OVERGRAZING 


Mr. Krrwan. What progress have you made since last year on the 
range resurveys to correct the overgrazing pointed out by the Comp- 
af General? 

Mr. Wooz.iey. We have made several range surveys and we have 
a new policy, or a restated policy, let us say, on range surveys, to the 
effect that we will have the users, the advisory board members, and 
possibly Wildlife groups and chambers of commerce and other inter- 
ested people go out with us on the range so that we can point out range 
abuses. Then we will have a range survey to determine as nearly as 
possible the number of livestock which should be on it; and we are 
making adjudications as rapidly as we can, and still getting the public 
to agree with us so that there will not be unnecessary hearings and 
expense to the Government. 


NEW FORMULA FOR. DETERMINING GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. What new formula has been adopted for determining 
grazing fees and what effect will it have on receipts? 

Mr. Wooztey. There are about, as I recall, 15 million AUM licenses 
and leases, and while we do not. have the figures yet as to what this 
increase will be, we anticipate that it will be about at least 2 cents 
per AUM. 


Sek 
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Therefore, there should be an increase in grazing fees of approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the formula? 

Mr. Wooztey. The formula is based on sales of livestock from 
private lands, State lands, and Federal lands. The type lands we 
administer seem to indicate that the price per pound of livestock— 
that is, cattle and sheép—in the 11 western markets just about 
approximates the price that should be paid or a reasonable fee which 
should be paid for the use of the land per AUM—animal unit month. 
In January of each year, when the prices paid for the last year can be 
computed by the Mar keting Service in the Department of Agriculture, 
the fee will then be set. based on the average price received for cattle 
and sheep in the western markets. 

The price now is 15 cents per AUM, and while we do not have, as I 
said, the average price for 1957, we think it will approximate 17 cents. 
If the price moves up at least 2 cents, then there will be a change. If 
it should go down at least 2 cents, there would be a change, but if it 
does not move at least 2 cents, the price would remain where it is. 


FIRE PRESUPPRESSION 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in fire presuppression, 
and what will the increase of $32,000 be used for? 

Mr. Woozziey. The fire presuppression request is for communica- 
tions—for radio equipment and VHF radio communications systems 
in reporting fires. We expect to dispatch crews and equipment to the 
most strategic points in order to reduce the cost of suppression. 

We also plan to institute a fire danger rating system with which we 
have experimented, and on which other agencies have been experi- 
menting in the past few years, and we expect to put that into operation 
this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. This year? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

FORESTRY 


Mr: Kirwan. We will go into “Forestry.” 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 15 through 24 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


8. Forestry, » $4,904, 000 


























| | 
Amount | Subtotal, Estimate, | 
Subactivity available, | Decrease | 1959 1959 Increase 
1958 | 
— a one — | re a 
| fa | 
1. O. and C. lands-_-_---- ..| $3, 178, 000 $405, 700 | $2, 772, 300 | $2, 772, 300 he : 
2. Other lands__- ..| 2,094, 200 5, 500 2,088,700 | 2,131,700 | $43, 000 
asinine debe aches ici veiedianiiaiads TE ahdeaneeenates 
Total... 5,272,200} 411, = 4, 861, om 004,000 | 43, 000 
| | | 
1. O. and CI Lands 
Amount - Subtotal, | Estimate, 
Subactivity available, Decrease | 1959 1959 Increase 
1958 | 
scijceptesliityytnseencscnchemanitniapeihepeniiieeacascetitctiaesieds miata tai ninateianc tai teen Rated teams icine khnns tt oeegatsintiienceiaian 
I, i nniranmernaielanerad | $1, 683, 900 $5, 700 | $1, 678,200 | $1, 678, 200 ois 
OF , DP ccdigtdioscasacwrcmanckpead 974, 100 | 400, 000 | 574, 100 | 574, 100 |_- 
(c) Protection ie tag a ema 520, 000 |-. 520, 000 | 520, 000 | 


Os: = baiaichbanabietntiane adhe 3, 178, 000 | 405, 700 | 772, 300 | 2, 772, 300. 
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The estimate for this subactivity is $2,772,300, a decrease of $405,700 from 
1958. This decrease results from a reduction of $400,000 in the amount. author- 
ized to be made available by the O. and C. counties for reimbursement to the 
Treasury for reforestation on O. and C. lands and transfer of $5,700 to General 
Services Administration for rentals. 

The Bureau of Land Management manages the revested 0. and C. and Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands for permanent source of timber supply, protect 
watersheds, regulate streamflow, promote the stability of local communities and 
the timber industry, and provide recreational facilities. 

The requested funds will permit the Bureau to continue a balanced sustained 
yield forest management program, including extending the reinventory of forest 
lands, maintaining a high level of timber sales, continuing multiple resource 
functions, and protecting the lands from fire, insects, and diseases. The accel- 
erated program for reforesting unstocked lands will be continued with the greater 
portion of the costs to be reimbursed to the Treasury from receipts for sale of 
O. and C. timber which otherwise would be distributed to the O. and C. counties. 
(a) Management, $1,678,200 

It is planned to maintain this activity at the same level as 1958. 

(1) Forest inventory.—Much of the forest inventory data for O. and C. lands 
was collected approximately 20 years ago. A few years ago a reinventory pro- 
gram was initiated. Funds made available during the past and current fiscal 
years made it possible to accelerate the reinventory program to the extent that 
it is expected that all of the O. and C. forest lands can be reinventories and evalu- 
ations completed by the end of fiscal year 1960. On the basis of reinventory 
data obtained to date, the sustained yield annual allowable cut for the O. and C. 
lands has been increased by more than 150 million board-feet. The annual allow- 
able cut is now 692.2 million board-feet. It is planned to maintain the rein- 
ventory program at about the same level as in 1958. The inventory program for 
the O. and C. lands is summarized as follows: 


Area, to be inventoried (includes 261,000 acres intermingled public Acres 


pian 3 isos 2 eb eos. se eee -setu 2, 407, 670 
I NE 5 ick bi acne ntinic 19d <i mepin etd main’ <ninive a 1, 167, 000 
SE OL OEE FOG nk ee cnn sp emededenenpeh 500, 000 
a ee nn occ awccowepanescsgwe 500, 000 


(2) Timber Sales.—The 2,146,670 acres of O. and C. lands support an esti- 
mated 50 billion board-feet of timber and have a potential annual productive 
capacity of 750 million board-feet of sawtimber. 

uring fiscal year 1957, 624,505,000 board-feet of O. and C. timber were sold 
and receipts totaled $19, 633, 544. During the current fiscal year, O. and C. timber 
sales are expected to total 700 million board-feet and in 1959 are estimated at 750 
million board-feet. Receipts are estimated at $23 million in each of these years. 
Salvage timber will continue to be a substantial percentage of the total amount 
of timber offered for sale. 

The volume, sale price, and receipts for O. and C. timber sold during fiscal years 
1955-57, and expected sales and receipts for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are as 


follows: 
Collections 
Volume sold tadineendeiin re 
Fiseal year (thousand Sale price 
board-feet) Bureau of Forest 
Land Man- Service 
agement 

ES SE aa ee ee ee 644,608 | $18,337,387 | $15, 967, 243 $6, 895, 498 
NR erate etn gl Satan. on adinecccunkings 664, 835 25, 024, 063 19, 543, 644 3, 544, 345 
eee eee ae a en Cc ree 624, 505 18, 952, 252 16, 334, 896 3, 208, 648 
ee 700, 000 19, 000, 000 19, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
1959 (estimated) Pie iin cbtichibiie nieBildkin nthe rniciioe 750, 000 19, 250, 000 19, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
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The receipts for 1957 include $100,030 collected from trespassers for unlawful 
removal of 4,177 m. b. f. of timber. Aside from the monetary return the Bu- 
reau’s vigorous campaign against trespassers tends to discourage trespass on 
timber lands. On June 30, 1957, there were 305 trespass cases involving O. and 
C. lands pending. 


(b) Forest development, $574,100 


A prerequisite to sustained yield forest management is regeneration of a 
stand of timber on lands which are cut over or burned over. Because of inade- 
quate supplies of tree seed in past years, competing vegetation, rodents, fires, 
and other causes, an estimated 170,000 acres of O. and C. lands, primarily suited 
to growing timber, are unproductive and in need of rehabilitation and reforesta- 
tion. Approximately 25,000 acres are cut over annually; an estimated one-half 
of this amount will require reforestation. 

The following table shows the best currest estimate of the reforestation pro- 
gram for O. and C. lands: 


Acreage in need of reforestation, 1958................--_------------ 170, 000 
Addition expected from fiscal year, 1959 cutting program ______--_--_- 12, 500 

182, 500 
Proposed reforestation program, 1959_........__--.._-__-------.----. 22, 000 
Acres remaining to be reforested at end of fiscal year 1959__..__________ 160, 500 


A certain portion of these areas will restock naturally over a long period. 
Prompt reforestation will permit increasing the annual allowable cut and will 
reduce annual losses in potential growth from these nonstocked lands estimated 
to be 75 to 100 million board-feet, valued at current prices at $3 million to $4 
million. 

Recognizing the necessity for an expanded reforestation program, the asso- 
ciation of O. and C. counties voted to participate in such a program in 1958 
and authorized appropriation of $900,000 from the portion of receipts which 
otherwise would be paid to the counties. The association has authorized appro- 
priation of $500,000. Fiscal year 1959 estimate provides for : 


Planting 17,000 acres, $17.50 per acre._............---_~..-......-. $297, 500 
Aerial seeding 5,000 acres, $12 per acre__....------____--_-__-._-- \ 
SI I i eid scatter tore idan scenes aeaecienas tame Laban 20, 000 
eI IIE REIT ssn tetnesindetermasiendll --atutenmestapetnainnalaoe-asttiekneee aaa 80, 000 
COOTIOUT Rena SIN. 000. COO nnn sien npeeapanieenens 46, 500 
COGMARR TEI, TMI inn scdicannnicntatntinaniieianbe died dededth cnamepa aaa 20, 000 
Se Fe URI OI arabes ah wactecte me enteradetereeneninds athena memaetin ied 50, 100 
chided eh ceti renee aa hai sete ine eee 574, 100 


(c) Fire protection, $520,000 . 


There is no change in the amount requested over fiscal year 1958. 

The protection of the timber from fire is another prerequisite to sustained- 
yield forest management. 

(1) Contracts.—Fire protection on the O. and C. and Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands is provided through contracts with the State of Oregon and the 
United States Forest Service. 

(2) Hetra protection of high-hazard areas.—In addition to the contracts for 
regular fire protection there are certain cutover areas on which the slash could 
not be burned due to weather conditions or because certain silvicultural prac- 
tices in some areas do not require burning. Until such time as the slash is 
burned or the fire hazard diminished on the areas, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment agrees to pay for furnishing the additional protection required. 

(3) Hazard reduction—snag falling.—Snag falling as a fire-prevention meas- 
ure is urgently needed to remove a fire hazard which endangers adjacent or 
nearby stands of valuable timber. Private owners are falling snags on their 
adjacent and intermingled lands, clearing corridors across burned areas. It is 
incumbent on the Bureau of Land Management to cooperate by continuing clear- 
ance of such corridors across its adjacent lands and to make such other clear- 
ings as are necessary to materially reduce the fire hazard in snag areas. 
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The snag-falling program for fiscal year 1959 will be stepped up in areas of 
high fire hazard and in those areas where private owners have cleared corridors 
up to Bureau of Land Management property lines. 

Request for fiscal year 1959 is comprised of the following: 


Acreage Estimated Estimated 
protected ne fiseal year 


1959 
Contract with State of Oregon... _.-.-.......-.---..-----.-.--- 1, 837, 754 $365, 000 $334, 575 
Contract with U. 8. Forest Service_-_-._..........---..--.1-.-- 305, 605 65, 000 63, 300 
Extra protection for high hazard areas_-_--...........--...-..--|-----.-----.-- 15, 000 22, 125 
} a ee eee coalesce ap anane 20, 000 20, 000 
; er CN oe cele en eee eee ered La Mo AL ies 55, 000 80, 000 
: et ce ea ae rel tne 520, 000 520, 000 
2. Other lands, $2,131,700 
ieee ALIN 
: Amount Estimate, 
j Subactivity — Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1 
(a) Management -.--=.....--..-..-..-...--- $1, 247, 200 $5, 500 | $1, 241, 700 | $1, 241, 700 |...........- 
j 6) Development_..._._......_....-_...... TO Beis are eit 30, 000 SE Eee 
c) Protection, United States..__._.._..-..- 460, 500 |....-.....-.. 460, 500 485, 000 $24, 500 
d) Protection, Alaska__.__._........._..-- 386, 500°}... 22s 356, 500 375, 000 18, 500 
NE iitinci-dindd-cecadeelosecsroiao- 2, 094, 200 5, 500 | 2,088, 700 


This estimate for this subactivity is $2,131,700, an increase of $43,000 over 
1958. The decrease of $5,500 is for rents hereafter to be financed by the Gen- 
| eral Services Administration. 

(a) Management, $1,241,700 

There is no increase over 1958. 

: The Bureau of Land Management has exclusive jurisdiction over 159,300,000 
acres of public domain forest lands in the United States and Alaska. The pub- 
lic domain forest lands support an estimated 412 billion board-feet of timber and 
have an estimated annual productive capacity of 2.5 billion board-feet. 

It is the objective of the Bureau of Land Management to so manage the public 
domain forest lands that the highest and best uses of the lands and their re- 
sources may be realized in perpetuity. 

: The nature of the public domain forest lands, their location, distribution, and 

the products which may be provided by these lands require proper management 

' to provide the highest and best uses of the lands. Many of the public domain 

forest lands are managed for commercial lumbering operations; other for local 
demands for fence posts, mine timbers, fuel wood, or Christmas trees; while still 
others are managed for protection of watersheds or wildlife habitat. 

Within funds requested, the Bureau will maintain a balanced sustained yield 
forest management program essentially at the 1958 level, including extension 
of the inventory of forest lands, expansion of the timber trespass control pro- 

gram, continuation of multiple use functions, and protection of the lands and 

timber from fire. 

j (1) Forest .inventory.—Accurate inventory data are essential for forest man- 

agement plans as a reliable base for a rapidly expanding timber sale program 

| for such day-to-day forest management operations as trespasses, rights-of-way, 
| and for such other purposes as fire protection and land classification. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 acres of more than 44 million acres of public domain commercial 
forest lands will have been inventoried by the end of this fiscal year. None of 
the apprroximately 115 million acres of public domain woodlands have been in- 

ventoried... The inventory program will be continued at the 1958 level. 250,000 

acres of commercial forest lands have been programed for inventory during fis- 

eal year 1959. 
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(2) Timber sales—The Bureau’s responsibilities for management of the pub- 
lic domain forest lands include selling the overmature and mature timber at a 
rate approximately equal to the productive capacity of the lands. The demand 
for forest products from these lands has increased to such an extent that, as of 
June 30, 1957, more than 400 applications for sales of public domain timber were 
pending. 

The table below shows the volume and receipts for timber sold from public 
domain forest lands during the period 1955-57, and the anticipated sales during 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959: 





Volume 
Fiscal year (thousand Receipts 
board-feet) 
SOU ScstsitcicdiW ibacibas§~ cs ccec cab nnntnecbeccnsendpiboernns <a. 123, 738 $1, 654, 193 
SNS SA pS hl ns eed pagenkaed dtah | debit en dite Sade it 155, 341 1, 843, 076 
BE ob garendrinteccamh ds daccenenacheshawnteuitiadnehaalali cians 153, 000 1, 838, 060 
SER CENCE. 6 wn de laced kcndllidéad ce sbacecusbbiinnsnabemebabal 200, 000 2, 390, 000 
EET PUPMINIED « 5.5-+--. > co ctamaran nape obs coumcidchnte ddakaoue oettetanians cone 200, 000 2, 300, 000 














(3) Trespass control—As of June 30, 1957, 247 timber trespass cases in- 
volving unauthorized cutting or trespass on public domain timber were pending. 
Other suspected, but as yet unconfirmed, timber trespasses on public domain 
forest lands are estimated to be many times this number. This problem on 
commercial timberlands is particularly acute in California, Oregon, and Idaho, 
and on woodlands in Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. The loss of revenue because 
of trespass exceeds many times the cost of minimum control measures this 
estimate will provide. During fiscal year 1957, $126,622 was collected for 8,140 
thousand board-feet of timber taken in trespass. A recent decision by the 
Federal court and a revision of the State statute in California have paved the 
way for effective action in timber trespass on public domain forest lands. 

(b) Development, $30,000 

This estimate is in the same amount as 1958. 

It is estimated that approximately 50,000 acres in western Oregon and 
northern California, including Coos Bay Wagon Road lands and public domain 
lands intermingled with the O. and C. lands, suited primarily for growing of 
very valuable timber are in the need of restocking to offset failure of natural 
means of regeneration. Approximately 8,000 acres of such lands are cut over an- 
nually and an average of approximately 10,000 acres are burned over annually. 
These lands are vital to the timber industry, and it is essential that they be 
reforested. 

The funds requested will permit the Bureau to continue the reforestation 
program on the very productive Coos Bay Wagon Road lands and the public 
domain lands in northern California and western Oregon, especially those inter- 
mingled with the O. and C. lands. 

Nonstocked lands in the United States have a growth potential of approxi- 
mately 400 board-feet per acre each year. 


The reforestation program for public domain lands for fiscal year 1959 in- 
eludes: 


Pianting of 800 acres, at $16 ner acre.....................-...2 $12, 800 
Aerial seeding of 320 acres, at $10 per acre_________-___-____________ 3, 200 
Purchase of seedlings and tree seed_______-__-_--_.--______- 11, 000 
FP ReCURRUGEIE " SUUDNE  SIIIE WHINE acs eet caren Sn ncne whsen eect igee man thasa de teapiaati see 3, 000 

Ei ong ose er hector neat ean en atc ene nee ee 30, 000 


(c) Protection, United States, $485,000 

This estimate is $24,500 more than 1958. The increase is required to meet 
increased costs of fire protection contracts. 

There are more than 4 million acres of commercial timber, woodland, and 
grazing lands that can best be protected under contract rather than by the 
Bureau of Land Management. These public domain lands are adjacent to and 
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intermingled with those of the Forest Service and various States which already 
have established fire-control organizations in these areas; therefore, force ac- 
count protection by the-Bureau of..Land Management would be uneconomical 
and a duplication of effort. Located in seven States, these lands are valuable 
for commercial timber production, livestock and game range, recreation, and 
for watersheds. 

Estimates of acreages and costs of fire-contract protection on public domain 
lands are as follows: 





: 

State Acres Cost, 1959 State Acres Cost, 1959 
PNR ng occ e sess eee 90, 000 OR Ot De ee ns. 5. 20s. 872, 035 $73, 291 
Nha capes anne eon 1, 444, 358 301, 292 || Washington. ............. 298, 297 34, 800 
ERE aE Sa 499, 900 38, 988 || Supervision.............-- oii Ai kty hes 9, 060 
New Mexico-_..-._......_- 27, 610 910 ——— eee 
Minnesota__............-. 55, 000 2, 075 Potel...vsscsacscgusec 3, 592, 987 485, 000 
no oe ee. 305, 787 17, 783 


(d) Protection, Alaska, $375,000 


This estimate is an‘increase of $18,500-over 1958. The increase will provide 
for replacement of one airplane. Otherwise, the program will continue at the 
same level as 1958. 

Over 5 million acres of Alaska’s public domain land were burned in 1957, the 
worst loss on record. Two hundred and twenty-five million acres in Alaska 
require protection from fire by the Bureau, all of which are watershed lands 
valuable for timber production, game range, recreation and mining. 

Alaska’s development during the postwar period has been rapid. Accelerated 
tourist and recreation travel, industrial and mining development, and military 
activity have increased the potential fire hazards in the area. The value of 
timber and minerals as sources of supply for expanding needs of the United 
States have increased tremendously, emphasizing the increased need for the 
protection of these resources from fire. 

With the funds requested, the Bureau will continue its fire protection program 
and will endeavor, to the extent possible, to modernize its fire control tech- 
niques, including adoption of a fire danger rating system and the modernization 
of our radio communication system. 

The Bureau, aided by Forest Service fire research and Weather Bureau per- 
sonnel, has been gathering basic’ data on daily fire weather and fuel flammability 
characteristics and correlating these with actual fire occurrences. An empirical 
fire danger meter will result which will afford relatively accurate fire danger 
predictability for the next several days based on past and current weather 
patterns. Predictions of worsening weather and local or regional buildup in 
likelihood of fire occurrences will enable the Bureau to alert emergency fire 
crews to standby, to man emergency stations, and to intensify cooperation and 
contact detection patrols by air or highway. Special patrols following lightning 
storms will also aid in earlier detection. This activating of emergency measures 
over and above normal presuppression manning and operational levels when 
indicated by meter predictions: should . reduce suppression':costs» because the 
organization is alerted and ready to move immediately and will reduce the 
damage to resources. 

Empirical meters already in use in Alaska are valuable planning tools but 
will require several years to extend their use for all regions of the Territory. 

The Bureau will secure needed portable weather stations and gather addi- 
tional data under its presuppression funds. The cost of undertaking emergency 
measures based on meter predictions are planned for suppression funds. 

The program will seek: (1) To maintain or improve current loss level from 
man-caused fires by maintaining relative balance between protection forces and 
the increasing risk resulting from development; and (2) to reduce losses from 
lightning fires through use of the most modern and rapid fire fighting techniques. 


REFORESTATION ON 0. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the basis for the decrease of $405,700 
budgeted for reforestation on the O. and C. lands. 
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Mr. Wooz.ey.: Well, as you -know,;Mr> Chairman, the O. and C. 
counties in Oregon have been contributing back one-third of the 
money that they received from their lands to these counties princi- 
pally for road building. 

Under a resolution of the board of directors and the county judges 
last year they decided that reforestation was equally as important as 
road building to get the lands that are denuded back into production, 

They asked that we put in $900,000. of money which would other- 
wise go to the counties into reforestation for 1958. 

The sale of timber has been down somewhat, although the price is 
not off too much. The demand is down, and therefore it hid not 
seem to us that the $900,000 would be justified in 1959. They asked 
us if it would not be more reasonable. to cut the reforestation by 
$400,000 this year and spend an additional $215,000 of the money 
which otherwise would go to the counties in the protection of the roads 
already constructed where they are not now being used. So, that 
switch was made‘at the counties’ request." The $5,700 represents rent 
assumed by GSA, 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think it is.a good request ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes; I do at this time. 


TIMBER SALE PLAN FOR 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the timber-sale plan for 1958 and 1959, and 
what are the estimated receipts? 

Mr. Wooztey. The estimated receipts, including the sale from the 
Coos Bay Wagon Road lands and the collections that the Forest 
Service will make for O. and C, timber, runs about $23 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. About $23 million? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


FIRE-PROTECTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $24,500 for fire- 
protection contracts. 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, that covers increased costs where we now have 
contracts for fire protection. That request is found on page 23. We 
have contracts with States and the Forest Service. 

I would like at this time to direct your attention to the fact that 
the State of California fire contracts are being increased so rapidly 
that it is possible we may have to consider switching to protecting 
the public-domain lands in California, by force account. 


BUDGET RESERVES 


Mr. Kirwan. Why cannot this small amount be absorbed within 
the total available of almost $5 million for forestry ? 

There is hardly an agency: which has not put some funds into a 
reserve this year, showing that they did not need all that was requested 
here last year. 

Last year they went cver to the Senate, and asked the Senate to 
restore every little cut which we had made, and then we learned that 
they put some of it into a budgetary reserve. 
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For the Department as a whole the sum of $16 million was put in 
reserve. We took out a few dollars here, I again repeat, and they 
went over to the Senate and requested restoration of those cuts. 

Then, along comes the Bureau of the Budget and puts $16 million 
in reserve. 

Representatives of the various agencies came up and justified the 
figures. It is hard to get them to tell why funds were put in reserve 
because they are trying to protect the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr, Berene. Mr. Chairman, we did not put any in reserve. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; but you. had to use it for fires and if you had 
not done that, it would have gone into a reserve. You are no dif- 
ferent than any other agency of the Department, or whoever it was 
who put those funds in reserve, 

Mr. Wooztxy. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we do feel that 
the budget that we have presented, or the estimates that we have pre- 
sented, are the minimum that we can operate on and we went over 
with the same philosophy when we went to the Senate. 

The fact is that we did spend $1 million in fire fighting, which was 
taken from the funds which had been appropriated, and we did what 
seemed expedient at the time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe you when you say it. I mean by that you 
have a tough assignment down there in land management, and every- 
thing connected with it. 


REPLACEMENT OF ONE AIRPLANE 


Mr. Kirwan. The sum of $18,500 is requested for the replacement 
of one airplane for fire protection in Alaska. 

Why is this necessary in 1959? 

Mr. Berrne. Well, the plane itself has just about reached the limit 
of its useful life without becoming a hazard to the passengers, and it 
should be replaced. 


0. AND C, LANDS INVENTORY 


' Mr. Maenvson. How is the reinventory going on the O. and C. 
ands? 

Mr. Wooztry. Pretty well, Congressman. As we have informed 
the committee, we expect to get the reinventories done by 1960. Of 
course, we will have continuing inventories as new methods of utiliza- 
tion and uses for timber come along. The inventories that we have 
been talking about will be completed about on time in 1960. 

Mr. Maenuson. The timber is taken out on a sustained-yield basis; 
is it not? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is this an authentic sustained yield so we have a 
plan which will give us timber forever? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; we are offering about the amount that is 
being grown. There is some salvage in our offers which is not in- 
cluded in the inventory, but it looks like when we get the inventory 
| completed and from past experience, that the allowable cut will keep 
. a sustained yield approximately of about 750 million board-feet a 
year on the O. and C timber. 


Renee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee TS LT 
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We do not have inventories on public-domain timber to the point 
where we can estimate what the allowable cut will be. 

Mr. Maenuson. I notice in the justifications you state that a sub- 
stantial portion of the timber taken out is salvage timber; is that 
right? 

r. Wooztey. Yes, sir; it has been since the 1951 blowdown of 
O. and C. timber. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is the reforestation program replacing the salvage 
timber as well ? 

Mr. Woozzxy. Yes, sir. As the reforestation approaches comple- 
tion, it is possible with continuing inventories that we could raise it 
even higher than it is at the present time. 

With your permission, 1 would like to have Mr. Horne, who is 
ae the staff, answer your question more fully. 

Mr. Maenuson. All right. 

Mr. Horne. To get back to the inventories for just one moment, 
one result of our inventory has been an increase in the allowable cut. 
That has increased by over 150 million feet from 500 million feet in 
the beginning in 1937, It is now 692 million. As we get new inven- 
tories it may be possible to raise the amount of that on the basis of 
new information. We increased the cut in 1957 when we got addi- 
tional information and another increase will probably be announced 
in the next few months. We inventory on a predetermined plan. 
When we get one area completed and evaluate the new data, then 
we increase the cut by the amount indicated. 

Mr. Maenuson. You increase the allowable cut based upon your 
second inventory ¢ 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; based on the new inventory information, and 
we expect to have completed the initial swing through all O. and C. 
districts by about 1960. We are more or less moving from north to 
south because that is where we have the most people and most 
information. 

Last year, about 194 million board-feet of the 624 million that we 
sold was salvage. The year before it was about 220 million, For 
1958 we expect it to be somewhere between those two figures, or 
somewhere around 150 to 200 million board-feet of the total which 
will be offered will probably be salvage. A good part of that is not 
chargeable against our figures because it is excluded from the current 
inventory. 

Mr. Maenuson. Will the quantity of salvage timber be diminished 
directly ? 

Mr. Hsien: Oh, yes; it is merchantable timber. 

Mr. Magnuson. Will it be less? 

Mr. Horne. That being sold is a little less each year, because start- 
ing about 1952 we had this big storm which blew down a tremendous 
amount and immediately following that the bugs came in and we 
had an epidemic infestation by the bark beetles. 

Most of that blowdown timber has been cleaned up but each year 
there is a certain amount of new blowdown, and a certain amount of 
relogged timber. We can sell that each year, and it usually amounts 
to a fairly sizable amount of, say, between 150 and 200 million feet. 
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0. AND C. LANDS REFORESTATION AND ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr, Magnuson. Is a decision as to how much reforestation work 
shall be done and how much roadwork shall be done entirely up to 
the counties? os 

Mr. Woozuryr. No, sir. We sort of program that, and present It in 
each district—the road program, and of course the cutting program 
also for each forestry district—through our Advisory Board, 

However, on the road program and reforestation up to date, the 
determination has been somewhat determined by the available funds. 
Therefore, it runs about 25 percent of the total receipts, and the coun- 
ties have been turning back one-third of their 75 percent for that sort 
of work. So, the volume of work that will be done on roads and 
reforestation is somewhat tied in to sales in the amount that the 
county will turn back for that investment. 

Mr. Magnuson. Well, suppose the counties decide they do not want 
to s md this much. Do they have that right on reforestation: and 
roads ? 

Mr. Woozziry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Suppose they decided they did not want to spend 


any ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Then we would probably come to the committee and 
ask for an appropriation that would be necessary to properly market 
the timber. 

Mr. Maenvson. So, they do have control to a great extent over how 
much is spent on reforestation ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. They could say 10 percent if they wanted 
to, or 50 percent of their amount, because if it is not spent it could be 
paid to the counties at the end of the fiscal year from the 75 percent 
return that they get from these resources. 

Mr. Macnuson, But as.we are proceeding now, are the counties 
paying the entire cost of the roads and reforestation out of their share 
of the proceeds? 

Mr. Wooztry. They are paying the entire cost of the roads except 
for some engineering and administrative costs which are borne by the 
Federal Government. 

On reforestation we expect to expend $74,000 this year, as com- 
ared to their $400,000. In the past year I think they contributed 
900,000 to our $74,000, approximately. 

Mr, Magnuson. You mean in the current year ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; in 1958. 

Mr. Brrrne. We assume the cost of the planning and supervision. 


REDUCTION IN ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Maenuson. You have a 50-percent reduction or more in the 
roadwork for next year ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, it is a reduction of $695,000, I think, Con- 

man, and that is based upon an expected decrease in’ revenue. 

n fact, we had our revenues overestimated, it looks like, for 1958, 
and there may not be sufficient money to pay for the entire road pro- 
gram, including the reforestation, from the 25 percent. 

There may have to be some carryover that will be made from last 
year. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Is this decline in revenue due to the lack of de- 
mand which you mentioned ? i ; 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir, principally. There is not the interest in 
the sales. We had some no-bid sales last year. 

What was that figure, Mr. Horne? 

Mr. Horne. It was almost 100 million feet of timber that was 
offered on which there were no bidders. 

Mr. Maenuson. Was that good timber? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrap. Mr. Congressman, I might point out that in many in- 
stances almost equal mileage were built through timber-sale contracts 
as the roads which were built through appropriated money and re- 
imbursed by the county. 

Mr. Magnuson. The timber buyer ‘builds the roads, but he makes 
up for that in his bid, no doubt ? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is taken into consideration. 

Rather, we make up for it in the appraisals. The bid may be 
larger, but we make an allowance in the appraisal. 

Mr. Macnvuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge, do you have any questions on forestry? 

Mr. Bune. Mr. Chairman, I have just a couple of brief questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF INTERMINGLED FEDERAL LANDHOLDINGS 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Woozley, I was in northern Idaho last fall as a 
member of the National Forestry Reserve Commission, and we came 
across a lot of lands up there where the Forest Service would have a 
section or a quarter section, and near it the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment would have a section or a quarter section. Also, perhaps, the 
next land would be in private ownership. 

There was kind of a crazy-quilt pattern, where your lands were 
intermingled with the Forest Service lands. I understand the same 
thing is true in a number of other areas. 

Are you working at all to consolidate those areas? It must be 
pretty expensive to administer the lands under that kind of a pat- 
tern. I wonder if you are working with the Department of Agri- 
culture to trade back and forth or do something to get those areas 
consolidated in the some way instead of having this crazy-quilt pat- 
tern. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; we are, Mr. Budge. Of course, the reason 
that sort of thing has come about is that the public domain land has 
been there all the time, and the more valuable lands have been home- 
steaded under the Timber Act. 

Mr. Buner. I understand the history of it, but it seems to me we 
ought to do something now because I can see where it is a-very waste- 
ful practice, both to the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Interior, where you have one section and the Forest Serv- 
ice has the next and then you the next, and so on. 

Mr. Wooztry. The plan that we tried to work there was that we 
have been making inventories of lands near Forest Service boundar- 
ies which might be administered by them, and we, in turn, would ad- 
minister some Forest Service lands which are outside their boundar- 
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ies such as the ones which were obtained through legislative action, 
and which are scattered all over the north end of the State of Idaho. 
We would then consolidate those and they would either be offered for 
sale or managed in blocks, or offered to the State for their selection. 

We ran across one roadblock because the State cannot sell those 
lands because they have been deeded at one time, or another, and 
what we are trying to do is consolidate the management of those into 
blocks so that we would manage them or the Forest Service, which- 
ever can more efficiently manage them. 

Mr. Buper. Are you actively working on that at the present time? 

Mr. Wooztey. We are taking inventories on it. I cannot say that 
we have any definite plan for operation. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, that is something the committee should 
take a look at because I know that both in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior it is a very expensive 
thing for them to administer one little piece here and then jump 
over Forest Service lands and administer another little piece of land 
over there. 

I do not know why the land could not be blocked out and one agency 
given the management of a particular unit so they could go in there 
and handle the whole thing rather than having this crazy-quilt pat- 
tern which now exists. 

Mr. Wooztey. With reference to the Taylor grazing lands, we 
would still have to keep the sales and lease rentals separate on those 
lands, because the counties receive a different percentage from the 
timber and grazing on Forest Service lands than they do on public 
domain lands and there probably could not be an actual exchange. 

However, we are continuing to work on it. 

Mr. Buner. I hope you keep trying to work this matter out. 

Mr. Wooztey. We shall continue, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bunce. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Norrettz. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 


CapastraL SurvEY 
Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will take up the request 
for the cadastral survey, and insert pages 25 through 29 of the justi- 
fications covering the request of $1,912,590. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


4. Cadastral survey, $1,912,500 


Estimate, 














Amount 
Subactivity available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
(a) Continental United States__.........._- $1, 560, 600 $700 | $1, 559,900 | $1, 559,900 stew 
EN cataratinies a0 tended ionwe4-t cone Spy EO bare. cadanabe 352, 600 352,600 |__. 
i eG: chika nb elt 1, 913,200 | 700 | 1,912,500 | 1,912, 500 beencnerne- 





Nore.—The decrease of $700 is transferred to the General Services Administration for building rental. 
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No increase is requested for this activity. The program will proceed in 1959 
at the same level as the previous year. 

Under basic law, the Bureau of Land Management has exclusive responsibil- 
ity for the cadastral survey and resurvey of the public domain in both conti- 
nental United States and Alaska. 


(a) Continental United States, $1,559,900 


Survey and resurvey of public lands—tThere still remain some 100 million 
acres of public domain in continental United States over which the rectangular 
net of public land surveys has not been extended; additionally, there is great 
need for the resurvey of some 50 million acres of public domain to redefine the 
boundaries of the public lands and rehabilitate the corners on those lines. 
Practically all of this area is situated in the 11 Western States. The 1959 pro- 
gram is intended to meet specific needs for various projects. 

The 1959 program is directed particularly to those areas which will produce 
revenue to the Federal Government and which will provide for the settlement 
of grants-in-aid of education to the Western States. It will serve to expedite 
the management of timberlands within the public domain; the development of 
mineral resources; and aid in the administration of the western range and all 
phases of range management. These cadastral surveys and resurveys also are 
essential to the settlement and disposal of the lands under various public land 
laws, including the Small Tract Act, adjudication of State selections, exchanges, 
and the conduct of public sales. In summary, these surveys and resurveys are 
basic to an orderly program of management and development of the public 
lands of the United States. 

The program for 1959, as ontlined below, contemplates the survey or resurvey 
of approximately 1,340,000 acres of public land, which includes 171,000 acres 
surveyed for school sections. In the school section survey program the exterior 
boundaries of the townships involved will be completely surveyed and monu- 
mented, covering an estimated gross area of 1,600,000 acres. These “skeleton” 
surveys are adequate to meet the immediate management problems of the areas 
and to identify the sections to be transferred to the States. 


| Approxi-| Field 











Location Purpose of surveys mate party 
area in days! 
acres 
| 
(1) Prineipally Arizona, California, | Surveys or resurveys needed in the range and | 640,000 2, 500 

Colorado, Idaho, Montana, | timber management program of the Bureau; 
New Mexico, Oregon, and for development of range and timber re- 
Wyoming. sources on the public domain; settlement of 


timber trespass cases, principally on the | 
O. and C lands; identification of tracts for 
sale of timber; salvage operations, reforesta- 
tion; soil and moisture conservation; noxious 
weed eradication; and boundary determina- 


. tions. 
(2) Principally Arizona, California, | Surveys in connection with the minerals pro- | 150,000 400 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and gram of the Bureau, for identification of 
Wyoming. lands for development of mineral resources. | 
(3) Princivallvy Arizona, Colifornia, | Surveys or resurveys required for other pro- | 550,000 | 1, 700 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. grams of the Bureau, for settlement and man- | 


agement purposes: subdivision of sections to 
provide units for settlement and develov- 
ment under the Small Tract Act of 1938, 
transfer of 40 school sections to California 
and 228 to Utah, etc. 


(4) Prineivally Alabama, Florida, | Miscellaneous surveys, such as erroneously (?) 350 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- omitted areas, islands, accretions, subdivi- | 
sota, Wisconsin, Utah, and sion of sections, ete. | | 
Nevada, | | 








! A field party normally consists of a Chief of party and 5 temporary survey aids. 
2? Not measurable on an area basis. 


Outer Continental Shelf—Court proceedings now pending are designed to 
clarify the extent of the areas subject to administration by this Bureau under 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act: There is wide divergence in the 
claims of the Federal Government and of the States bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico as to the location of the common boundary of jurisdiction. Until those 
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differences are resolved, the full potential of development of the vast mineral 
resources of the seabed cannot be realized. As an incident to that solution, 
this Bureau will be called upon to furnish maps from aerial photographs, sup- 
plemented by field operations, for determination of the coastline as a step in 
decision as to the position of the limiting boundary of Federal jurisdiction. 

The preparation of leasing maps for purpose of identification of individual 
tracts on the Outer Continental Shelf will be continued in fiscal year 1959 for 
areas where there is prospect for development of the mineral resources. The 
preparation of these maps is a necessary step in the leasing of areas on the 
outer Continental Shelf for development of the resources. The work involves 
computation of the plane coordinate positions of the boundaries of the leasing 
units and intersections with the outer margin of the submerged lands of the 
State, together with computations of the relative positions of these leasing units 
and permanently monumented points on the shore, and the preparation of suit- 
able leasing maps. In California, a similar condition of divergence of opinion 
exists between the Federal and State authorities as to the limit of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions in the areas offshore. Consultations looking toward a work- 
able solution of these differences have been underway but a solution has not 
yet been reached. 

Special projects.—Special projects designed to apply new processes in order 
to accelerate the survey and resurvey of the public lands and to reduce the 
unit cost of operations are now underway. The use of helicopters for trans- 
portation of the field-survey parties in the extremely rough areas of south- 
eastern Utah has proven to be both practical and economical; the output of 
work per field party has been materially increased and the unit cost of opera- 
tion materially reduced by the use of this equipment. Experiences to date 
indicate the desirability of expanding the use of helicopters for this purpose 
in those areas where motor transportation of the field parties is not feasible. 

The application of photogrammetric methods in the execution of cadastral 
surveys is being undertaken on an experimental basis; that project has now 
been started and will be continued in fiscal year 1959. In carrying out that 
experimental project, the aerial photography has been contracted to a private 
operator and it is expected that the precise photogrammetric work will be 
accomplished in cooperation with other Federal agencies on a reimbursable 
basis or by contract. Studies are being made of the application of a method 
of precise measurement of distances by a radiomicrowave system and the pos- 
sible application of that system to the cadastral surveys of his Bureau. Such 
of the methods as are found to be practical and economical will be adopted in 
our regular work. 


(b) Alaska, $352,600 


Cadastral surveys to define the boundaries of parcels of land for settlement 
and development are as basic to Alaska as to any other public-land area. The 
population of Aliska is increasing rapidly. The expanding economy and activi- 
ties in the Territory are reflected in the demand for cadastral surveys. The 
grant of lands to the Territory of Alaska under the Alaska Mental Health Act 
and other grants to the Territory will place a heavy responsibility on this 
Bureau for surveys to define the boundaries of the granted lands. The recent 
discovery of oil in the Kenai area emphasizes the need for cadastral surveys to 
establish control as a basis for leasing areas for mineral development. 

The program for 1959 contemplates the extension of the rectangular system 
of surveys to covers approximately 50,000 acres for development of agricultural, 
timber, and mineral resources and for control of oil and gas leases; it is expected 
that this work will be carried on in the vicinity of Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Gulkana, and Dunbar and in the Healy River coalfield and Kenai Peninsula, 
as well as other areas which may be selected by the Territorial government in 
fulfillment of land grants to the Territory. It is also proposed to execute re- 
surveys and subdivisional surveys in connection with small tract public-sale 
programs in the Anchorage, Kenai, Richardson, and McKinley Park areas and 
elsewhere as the need arises. Special surveys will include townsites and small- 
tract surveys to facilitate family settlements. It is estimated that approximately 
1,500 small tracts, homesteads, homesites, trade and manufacturing sites, etc., 
will be surveyed, as well as a number of lots as additions to existing townsites 
or new townsites. It is estimated that this Alaska cadastral survey program 
will require approximately 1,600 field party days. 
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In eonnection with the amendment of Public Land Order 82 and the opening 
of the lands north of the Brooks Range in Alaska to mineral leasing, the neces- 
sary leasing maps will be prepared to afford description and area for the oil 
and gas leasing within the opened lands. The plan proposed contemplates the 
extension of the rectangular plan of survey by protraction, adopting such 
control as is now available and supplemental control which may be found nec- 
essary. It is contemplated that these leasing maps will be prepared covering 
more than 10 million acres with the eventual extension to embrace the entire 
area restored from Public Land Order 82. 


Mr. Kirwan. I note no increase is requested. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED WITH 1958 INCREASE 


What is being accomplished with the increase of $220,000 available 
this year? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, we are increasing our surveys in Alaska and 
meeting the demands for small tracts and commercial sites up there. 
We also are working with two of the States in determining the boun- 
daries on the Gulf of Mexico. We are preparing leasing maps for 
the outer Continental Shelf lands and also preparing leasing maps 
for Public Land Order 82 in Alaska which may return lands for 
leasing. 

The modification order has been published in the Federal Register, 
but the definite return has not been made. 

Mr. Harrington, the Chief of the Cadastral Survey staff, is here, 
and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. 
Harrington to elaborate upon that. 

Mr. Krrwan. Ali right. 

What has been done with the increase of $220,000 which was avail- 
able this year? 

Mr. Harrtneton, Well, Mr. Chairman, that has been used to a 
certain extent over the entire 11 Western States, working on small 
tracts, and some of it has been put in school sections and, also, as Mr. 
Woozley said, some of it has been used up in Alaska to control the 
oil and gas leasing which has been going on up there for some time. 

There has been a general overall liftup of what we have been doing 
as a result of this increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Thank you. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SURVEY TECHNIQUES 


What improvements have been made recently in survey techniques 
to increase efficiency ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Again, I would like to have Mr. Harrington give 
you that information, because it is of a technical nature. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Harrrneton. Two years ago we started the use of helicopters 
for transportation in the rough canyon country in southern Utah 
where it is almost impossible to make surveys by ground transporta- 
tion. We went in there in 1957 for 1 month trying it out, and for 
1958, this year, we have used 2 helicopters down there for about 5 
months. We figure based upon the best available figures at the pres- 
ent time that for that type of work the decreased cost per mile is 
about 20 percent, but we are saving about 50 percent in manpower. 
In other words, the 5 survey parties working there using the heli- 
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copters for transportation, completed work normally requiring 10 
arties. 

. Of course, they cost us money, but we are doing the work we for- 

merly did with a decrease of about 20 percent, which is pretty good. 

Also, during the past few years we have been experimenting with 
the use of photogrammetric procedures which aid us in making 
cadastral surveys. 

We have worked out, with the cooperation of the Geological Survey 
and the Soil Conservation as well as the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
the use of this equipment, and in one area in California we have done 
certain types of flying and we have identified the points on the 
ground. We have put in a system of controls to see what accuracy 
we can get by identifying the points. This year we have started a 
project in southern Utah of 5 townships of about 125,000 acres to 
establish the corners by photogrammetric means as an aid for the 
ground work. 

We also have a project up in Idaho along the Snake River where 
in the early days they meandered the river and they left out about 
five townships and numerous low-lying islands which were not 
meandered. 

To get in there it was strictly ground work. To run the traverses 
of those islands is a tremendous job. So we started putting in this 
year the boundaries of our sections, setting our corners on the islands 
and then by photogrammetric means we are determining the traverse 
lines, the shore lines, of the islands. I am sure that is going to be 
accurate enough. We are working on that now. 

We are experimenting with the new tellurometer, which is very 
accurate. It is not an azimuth instrument. We think we can use 
that to get control over the vast unsurveyed area in Alaska. We 
tested it out here last summer. It was set up in 15 minutes by a 
fellow who had never looked through one before, and just reading it 
direct, he got an accuracy of about 6 inches in a mile and a half, 
which is better than we can ever do by chaining, or anything else. 

We have ordered one at Denver. We are going to experiment 
further with it. I feel it is a coming instrument, especially for the 
large unsurveyed areas in Alaska. We can get sufficient control in 
there for the oil and gas leasing, which is all that is necessary, rather 
than extending the whole rectangular net over that whole mass of 
unsurveyed area. 


Som anp Morsture CoNnsERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up soil and moisure conservation. 
We will insert in the record pages 30 through 35, covering the request 
of $3.617,700. There is no increase requested. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


5. Soil and moisture conservation, $3,617,700 


Sn TINTED Nassar tes 2 hing decides betphcrclinnalndleenas $3, 621, 700 
OOPS Scie ih a ici EMI as delet chistcircasa anes basa tian 4, 000 
SIR inaciltpaqaqesaiiotn titel ciltibaigiichlsateelplantenaieeesteterinae tjiciteenpiitihaians dies enamei 3, 617, 700 


alee lpremn ha haloschdiiiinenai iia ceenianscomy ramen camtinasiedirtocwaniclentanpnen 3, 617, 700 
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The decrease of $4,000 is for transfer to General Services Administration for 
building rentals. : 

There is no increase requested for 1959. The program will proceed at the 
same rate as 1958. 

The soil and moisture conservation activities of the Bureau are programed 
on a watershed basis. The major requirements for improving and maintaining 
the public lands in good condition have been included in 20-year conservation 
plans prepared for each of the 36 major river subbasins in the Western United 
States. These plans include all of the essential work needed to halt accelerated 
erosion and excessive runoff. As more effective techniques and methods of con- 
servation-project installation are developed, the program plans are revised to 
include them. Also, plans are amended from time to time to include new infor- 
mation concerning the nature, extent, and condition of the resources. 

As a guide to the actual installation of conservation works, detailed plans 
for community watersheds are prepared. Community watersheds are appro- 
priate segments of subbasins which are assigned work priorities based on 
erosion, flooding, and sedimentation problems within the area. Those com- 
munity watersheds with critical erosion conditions but still well adapted for 
rapid recovery under needed treatment are given priority. Planning and 
priority assignment are also influenced in a definite way by the progress in 
grazing-use management that has been made in each area. A frequent cause 
ot a deteriorated watershed has been past misuse of the vegetative resource. 
If this use is not placed on a proper basis, conservation works cannot be ex- 
pected to be fully effective, and may even fail completely. 

Practically all of the Bureau’s conservation work is done under cooperative 
arrangements with other agencies or private individuals. The users of the 
range resources generally contribute toward the completion of conservation 
projects on their use areas. These direct contributions may be in the form of 
cash, labor, materials, or equipment operation. 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, the Bureau 
undertakes cooperative operations with the Department of Agriculture, State 
organizations, and private-land owners in the treatment of critical watershed 
areas to control erosion and runoff. The degree to which public lands under 
the administration of the Bureau are treated in this program is consistent with 
that provided under our regular conservation activities. 

Plans developed for soil and moisture conservation operations during 1959 
provide treatment for 158 community watersheds. Of these, 32 will be newly 
planned, and initial operations will be started thereon. The other 126 will 
have continuing operations which began during the earlier years of the 20-year 
program. It is expected that conservation work will be wholly completed on 
approximately 34 community watersheds during fiscal year 1958. During that 
year, as well as during fiscal year 1959, well over 2 million acres of public land 
will receive conservation treatment. The following two tables present the 
Bureau’s conservation program by river basins and by States for fiscal year 
1959. 


The program for 1959 is detailed by States and by river basins in the follow- 
ing tables. 
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Soil and moisture conservation program by States for fiscal year 1959 





Estimated 
area of Estimated 


critically Estimated area bene- 
eroded pub- 1959 obli- fited by 














lie land gations 1959 
needing prozram 
treatment 
i iiss Scie benching a gemini catintsto’ «cbngnns hnanedyas 4, 688, 000 $326, 000 388, 000 
California... .....~- seoleeeeeed ATi Rig cco I bee ap lilad epiati 4, 020, 000 162, 000 199, 000 
MILES, at nro ene e ecu dtlae eek sade eeed 3, 643, 000 369, 000 72, 000 
ee ees os, eke ook CUyREAtMaLs. Sachs. sees s 6, 929, 000 309, 700 77, 000 
le i a cs Lag cick wn sciebatien > Shikn epee cawndias 1, 897, 000 350, 000 36, 000 
acelin ail a a a a a 8, 663, 000 395, 000 279, 000 
Trew eemennoe oo ere o2ke aate 7, 597, 000 645, 000 271, 000 
a. Souk ae tein. tee Less. caeay-- aici 8, 647, 000 347, 000 239, 000 
EN a a ie ini eno mnreeih 14, 493, 000 265, 000 169, 000 
Washington. _........_--- aided pes ieee patent woeae Se meee? cise 
WOE hi Ski Sdgb See dnd db mabe So dubenkdsevesitwadsissuces 8, 488, 000 378, 000 276, 000 
i sal nici: 69, 065, 000 3, 549, 700 2, 006, 000 
Program direction _-- pistes : es paeae oe 68, 000 Reeth 
tt eo ck insist pe linnn cdibavintele~dietethh «epinnst ; " 3, 617, 700 ; ical 





Soil and moisture conservation program by river basins for fiscal year 1£59 














Estimated 
area of Estimated 
critically Estimated area bene- 
eroded pub- 1959 obli- tited by 
lic land gations 1959 
needing prozram 
treatment 

RU oS ak at dulled cagh - Siscdndialy dene | 7, 873, 000 $556, 700 275, 000 
MI oe re a ea ieee a ames 18, 786, 000 1, 30°, 0CO £94, 000 
EE one cn nnn cnnhbcatecapuLreseaneutiet Pacwae 28, 110, 000 544, 000 5C2, 000 
Missouri . .....-.--- (cde. waxeRaece te ikki Saber a ke 6, 078, 000 536, 000 322, 000 
PORE eee ated saci MR laa al en 5, 871, 000 447, 000 206, 000 
Centr.J Valley ___- et eae nal eet os poe nak tae pee aes 1, 243, 000 75, 000 52, 000 
Cen‘ral-Southern Pacific _............._-.-- wetidlnes Mise Sie 483, 000 41, 000 28, 000 
PORE SN BI WE NONO 6s tcc t osc asl ba eeele be oie een el 345, 000 31, 000 20, 000 
a a en cat diboumeminee 276, 000 14, 000 7, 000 
tA. Joh do 5k es CULL UL SSE ein 69, 065, 000 3, 549, 700 2, 006, 000 
I is snecntg eh Lima tali= amide §iehen dele ak , fsnu-J 68, 000 |... ae 
"ao ite 
hem ees EE TES IAS POLS? 2) SEW i PS ee ee ee RAG 125020 5.-485.2. 





Land treatment and control structures provided under the soil and moisture 
conservation activity vary to some extent between the different Western States. 
These practices encompass the construction of facilities for water detention and 
spreading, brush removal, reseeding, range fencing, livestock water development 
and maintenance of existing structures. 

In Arizona work will be completed in the 10 different community watersheds 
in this State located in the Virgin River, lower Colorado, Little Colorado, and 
Gila River subbasins. Emphasis is to be placed on initiating a floodwater deten- 
tion and regulation program in the Fort Pierce community watershed of the 
Virgin River subbasin. The installation of water detention and spreading struc- 
tures in the Centenial Wash community watershed of the Gila River subbasin 
will be another prominent activity in this State. 

In California plans have been made for work in 12 community watersheds lo- 
cated in the Northwest Great Basin, Central Great Basin, Klamath River, Sac- 
ramento River, and San Joaquin subbasins. 

Thirteen community watersheds have been scheduled for work in Colorado, 
located in the Arkansas River, upper Rio Grande, Green River, upper Colorado, 
and San Juan River subbasins. Over half of this States program is located in 
the upper Colorado subbasin. 

It is expected that 15 community watersheds, located in the Snake River sub- 
basin in Idaho will receive conservation treatment. 
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In Montana conservation work will be completed on 6 community watersheds 
in the upper Missouri, Yellowstone, and central Missouri subbasins. 

A total of 31 community watersheds have been planned for conservation treat- 
ment in Nevada. These are located in the Northwest Great Basin, North Great 
Basin, Great Salt Lake, Central Great Basin, Snake River, Virgin River, and 
lower Colorado subbasins. The greater part of this work will be done in the 
North Great Basin and Virgin River subbasins. In the North Great Basin sub- 
basin, special attention will be given to completing cooperative work in the Jiggs 
soil conservation pilot district that recently has been established. 

Twenty-nine community watersheds in the upper Rio Grande, Middle Rio 
Grane, Rio Grande San Juan River, and Little Colorado subbasins in New 
Mexico are planned to receive conservation treatment. Erosion control prac- 
tices such as detention dam construction, contour furrowing, and soil pitting will 
receive emphasis in this State. 


In Oregon, 14 community watersheds are scheduled for work in the Snake 
River, Columbia River, Oregon Northwest Basin, Northwest Great Basin, Oregon 
coastal, and Klamath River subbasins. The program consists mainly of land 


treatments although structural work will be done in a number of places where 
conditions warrant. 


Nineteen community watersheds will be treated in Utah, located in the North 
Great Basin, Great Salt Lake, Green River, Upper Colorado, and Virgin River 
subbasins. The general program outlined for this State stresses land treat- 
ments supplemented by erosion-control structures. Water diversion and spread- 
ing will be an important practice, especially in the Clay Basin watershed of the 
Green River subbasin. Cooperative work will continue on the Beaver soil-con- 
servation pilot district. 

Only a small amount of conservation work will be completed on the few scat- 
tered public lands in Washington, located in the Columbia River subbasin. 

In Wyoming, eight community watersheds have been scheduled for treatment. 
These are located in the Yellowstone and Green River subbasins. The con- 
struction of detention dams and the diversion and spreading of water will be 
stressed in this State. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED WITH 1958 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress have you made with the increase of 
$276,000 available this year? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have Mr. Kerr and Mr. Pierson with us, who are 
in charge of our range management. including soil and moisture, and 
I think they can give you the detailed account better than I. 

Mr. Prerson. The progress of our program is measured on an area 
basis. The average cost for conservation work generally runs from 
$2 to $3 per acre. That increase that we have for the past fiscal year 
will probably cover about 100,000 acres. The program is not com- 
pleted until the end of the fiscal year. It will mean at least an addi- 
tional 100,000 acres of land, and possibly more. 

We have found in the last few. years—and our justification for the 
fiscal year 1959 bears it out—that, where we are working in a water- 
shed applying a variety of conservation practices—brush control as 
compared with the installing of small dams and structures—it was 
difficult to estimate the area actually affected by those structures. We 
now have a method of measuring progress for the entire watershed by 
the number of practices installed each year, so that the 100, 000-acre 
figure I gave you is an approximation. As time goes on, we find those 
areas of measurement much better. Some of the programs are planned 
for 2 or 3 years for completion in 1 small tributary. We may start 
out the first 2 years with only half the acreage, finish up a minor 
program the third year, and show a larger acreage for completing 
the entire program. I am not sure that I have made myself entirely 
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clear on that. It is difficult to state how much area you are affecting 
by installing a small dam. 


Fire SUPPRESSION 
Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up fire suppression and insert 
pages 36 and 37, covering a request of $400,000. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


6. Fire suppression, $400,000 


pes a emole, 2006... . oe a en Lbs See $1, 400, 000 

its we ee Sel a a Be a ee a ae 1, 000, 000 
SG BCBG 52) Oty re hE SR PO Ee BET AL A 400, 000 
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The decrease of $1 million reduces the estimate to the same amount as appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1958. 

This activity provides funds for suppression of fire on or threatening lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management in the United States 
and Alaska, except those lands which are afforded protection by contracts with 
other agencies. Five million acres were burned over in Alaska during calendar 
year 1957, plus 440,000 acres in the United States. The severe losses in both 
the States and Alaska during the current fire season resulted in unusually heavy 
suppression costs. 

It is the hope of avoiding such a severe loss in the future and, to keep fire 
losses at an acceptable minimum, all modern fire fighting techniques are being 
earefully evaluated. 

The United States Forest Service, the United States Air Force, and several 
States cooperating have improved the application of waterdrop from aircraft 
to the extent that it can be done successfully under field conditions. Through 
cooperation with the Forest Service, a fire-danger rating system for manning 
purposes during high and extreme fire-danger periods has been developed for 
Alaska, and a similar danger rating system will be adopted for use in the con- 
tinental United States for calendar year 1958. Under this system, additional 
fire-control aids will be recruited and supplemental contract detection and sup- 
pression forces will be added when the rating system indicates the likelihood 
of outbreaks of fire. The request for fiscal year 1959 is less than the average 
actual cost for the preceding 5 years because of the unusually high fire costs 
during 1957. 

The following table shows the cost of fire suppression during the past 5 years: 


Number of Acres Suppression 
Calendar year fires burned cost (fiscal 
year) 

EA sdb os aot eeds : 886 574, 000 $376, 396 
a : i ; oes" : } 852 1, 200, 000 438, 461 
Seietet ie nacnte an | 58) | 93, 582 | 522, 118 
Wn 5 ne cachet . | 1,041 | 516, 868 | 368, 399 
1957... at 11,171 1 5, 440, 000 771, 797 
5-year average __._- stitemte tk ‘ ‘ inn ~feldbbbeane<< . 495, 434 


1 Estimated. 
METHODS OF REDUCING FIRE LOSSES 

Mr. Kirwan. I note that 5,440,000 acres were burned in 1957 
chiefly in Alaska. What are you doing to cut down the fire losses? 


Mr. Wooztey. We expect to improve our communication system 
up there. We planned to use smoke jumpers on small fires. We have 


| 
| 
| 
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experimented with chemicals to hold fire spreading. We hope to 
be able, as we go along, to build some outposts, some places where we 
can better locate our fire-detection groups. 

This year a lot of fires were caused by lightning. We had as high 
as 80 fires in 1 night. We used everything available, every resource 
available—the Army, the Fish and Wildlife Service facilities, the 
Navy and everyone we could get to fight the fires as they came along. 
The $400,000 we estimated last year fell far short. 

We are also doing another job that we would like to point out. 
That is done in the United States, not Alaska, and that is reseeding 
areas to grass where there has been range fire. We are reseeding 
those areas to grass, mostly crested wheat grass, and we are growing 
this crested wheat grass in some instances on land we have reseeded 
in the past. We are attempting to control erosion from fire causes, 
and also to increase our carrying capacity on the ranges. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 38 through 43 in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


7. Maintenance of physical facilities, $50,000 


‘meow wterrmee 10 oe oS oe a a. cckieaicitadiacaiuenaan $50, 000 
IOI, ati hia, 5 ak tin oo cthinccihs cabibidles tata beiennasgupainctndel patito capaamicd ae ae 
Essa a tees esac einige ete icin teedneoom eaten ee 50, 000 


Estimate 1959 


Increase 


No increase is requested for this activity. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 190 service structures throughout the 
western United States and Alaska which are required for storage of supplies 
and protection of equipment used in its varied field programs. Such supplies 
as seed for use in soil conservation activities and for reforestation and materials 
for fencing, water development, and other range improvements are stored for 
issuance to projects as required. Automobiles and equipment for soil and mois- 
ture and range improvement work, such as brushland plows, rangeland drills, 
oil sprayers, and trucks and tankers for fire suppression must be protected from 
weather and theft. Many of these buildings are old CCC barracks and require 
considerable maintenance to keep them in a serviceable condition. 


8. Maintenance of access roads, $250,000 





Amount avaliable: 190s. ic ees. ts oe eee $35, 000 
DORC ORDO bhai cali bee EU RE, itstibeks aba dia: ae 
PO iis citi ss cicictinie cach tk atthe Raia hie settinlints pitta tata 35, 000 
tients i. 4k eink eae adihual>. Se. ~ircriaktttin dbase. 250, 000 
SUDO s aidk 5th Eis Sh ceed UB HL Bi cannes seks 215, 000 


This estimate is an increase of $215,000 over 1958. 

By the end of the current year, over 140 miles of access roads on the O. and 
C. system will have been completed. This, with continued accomplishment on 
construction, makes a larger fund for maintenance necessary. No change will 
be made, as a result of this increased estimate, in the requirement that pur- 
chasers of Government timber or haulers of other timber, using the roads under 
permit, assume responsibility for road maintenance. 

Funds appropriated for this purpose are reimbursed to the Treasury from the 
O. and C. land-grant fund. The O. and C. counties have concurred in the in- 
creased estimate for this purpose. These funds are used principally for emer- 
gencies, especially in the spring during the snow runoff. 
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9. Weed control, $559,000 
Neen ee ne eo a ae ee a ea een meages $559, 000 
I or a a so a ss esc cared abn rennet perpelatnin cand Rtgeen nua iins anneal * ae aee 
Mueutat 0). ie es oe ess il gy 559, 000 
en Ge sll oat etc centin iemiemnths andiehg een denen com 559, 000 
a a a eS icebiiamekanpen’ "scatman 


No increase in this activity is requested for 1959. 

This program is directed mainly toward control of the poisonous weed Halo- 
geton glomeratus which has infested large areas of western rangelands. In 
addition a small amount of funds is used in cooperative control of other noxious 
weeds. This is necessary to prevent spread from public lands to contiguous 
State, county, and private land. : 

Location surveys conducted during the past year show the known distribu- 
tion of the weed by States as follows: 


Estimated acreage infested, July 1, 1957 











| | 
State BLM lands Other lands Total 
‘ ac ea os —_—_——| a ais 
NGS Sb Stee ride bot nde yh ondbanudcabadthagochs been’ | 54, 100 | 36, 169 90, 260 
a etal tiene eee 3, 07 775 3, 848 
Dice sntce<ccanneootucet cive tncéddbidsasckhoibbptievece 326, 960 252, 660 579, 620 
te nn ce Ss! oo 17, 604 14, 889 32, 484 
NTT ee a EL ec emeies hilo ciie | 4, 426, 990 1, 284, 88) 5, 711, 789 
I eo els, gti Baris wa | 89 0 80 
et ee ree nk oe aS ee Seta seseees | 3, 387, 561 1, 484, 995 4, 872, 466 
UN ee oe Sh ato oats sid pe meni | 171, 074 | 75, 934 247, 008 














nn ag are ae | 8, 387, 352 | 3,150,194 | 11, 537, 546 





The ultimate control of halogeton will be realized only through increasing the 
overall vegetative cover and the livestock forage supply. The 1959 program 
will be largely directed toward those practices which tend to increase the amount 
of forage plant production. Chief among these will be the reseeding and 
fencing of depleted range areas where halogeton is prevalent or where its in- 
vasion is imminent. While halogeton may never be completely eliminated from 
the presently infested area; its abundance can definitely be reduced through 
the use of revegetation practices such as those planned under the 1959 control 
program. Likewise, the problem of livestock poisoning is greatly minimized 
when a satisfactory supply of palatable forage is available for livestock con- 
sumption. 

Halogeton problems in the affected States vary to some degree. The general 
characteristics of the proposed control program for each State are as follows: 

The States of Utah and Nevada support extensive areas of halogeton over 
widespread areas, with scattered spot infestations occurring over scattered and 
smaller areas. 

Idaho has a heavily infested area in the Raft River Valley, with many small 
areas of infestation occurring in the southern and east central parts of the State. 
Several new infestations of small extent have been located recently in the Warm 
Springs drainage southeast of Challis and in several other widely scattered 
parts of the southeast portion of the State. 

In Wyoming the general area of infestation is found in the Big Horn Basin, 
together with an expanding area of infestation in the Wind River Basin. Spot 
infestations are also found along railroad and highway rights-of-way in the 
southern part of the State. 

The Grand Junction area and the Utah-Colorado State line are the centers of 
the main infestations in Colorado. Scattered spot infestations have appeared 
recently in parts of western Colorado. 

California is relatively unaffected by the infestation except for a small area 
southwest of Susanville near the California-Nevada State line. 

The States of Montana and Oregon have not been seriously infested to date, 
although there is increasing evidence of new infestations occurring in both 
States. 
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Areas in New Mexico and Arizona as yet do not support any halogeton stands. 
Control activities in these States are restricted to extensive location surveys. 
Progress .made in completing the more prominent halogeton control practices 
during the past year, along with anticipated accomplishments during the current 
year and estimated accomplishments for fiscal year 1959, are presented in the 
following table: 


1957 1958 1959 
SR WR ie cise s < 4064 betes < apddnampass a ardhochanll acres... 8, 200, 000 7, 100, 000 7, 000, 000 
Reseeding 4 : A ahs onan ope ie ce ae.t=2 41, 300 31, 000 31, 400 
DN gioco hl 6s opis dhnd Sod Heche eee miles__ 98 150 158 
CRONE CYNE 6 ok kha pon cnn stdsens-andbedhhons acres. 29, 000 17, 400 17, 400 
CCRT GUANINE 365s so hk hsb nek clk is ihe do.... 2, 900 3,1 3, 000 





Cooperative contributions from range users and others are received toward 
the completion of most halogeton control projects. Grazing permittees normally 
contribute between 15 and 25 percent of the overall cost of such projects as re- 
seeding and fencing. Contributions toward chemical spray projects come from 
weed control organizations, railroad companies, and State highway and agricul- 
ture departments. 

Plans for 1959 include continued cooperation on various research activities 
with the Agriculture Research Service and Agriculture Experiment Stations in 
the States of Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 


OTHER NOXIOUS WEEDS 


A small amount of the weed control fund is planned for use on cooperative 
control efforts concerning noxious and poisonous plants other than halogeton. 
Local control efforts would be largely nullified unless weeds on public lands are 
controlled. In 1959, it is planned that a limited amount of control work will be 
completed to reduce the effect of poisonous and noxious range plants, particu- 
larly where range user cooperation is available. Included in this program will 
be a limited amount of surveys to locate the heavier and more troublesome 
infestations. 

10. General Administration, $1,383,900 


BE BI Re ciaiien si sintecssiness aathcismeanitsighe ceeratatia a alas Ria stisicaenin $1, 383, 900 
FN cecsicinncasicsnjaegpanteneh-ns acghenenapstisinmarenitecentaiganaetin ae temacieemnedcameaeat. «ae 
CUO 1 iis ieee nh ne enl Jee ee eS 1, 383, 900 
GD Te iierie enter nriddiic-avtieldenth th cubtiinismdiliieel tet casein’ 1, 383, 900 
Bs ncn heres cieri adi esdnea aa coceh eee ee nt a cnt eid ae tons 


No increase is requested in this activity. 

In addition to the executive direction of the Bureau, the technical divisions 
are provided with services necessary to their operations, such as personnel man- 
agement; procurement of supplies and equipment; budget and accounting serv- 
ices. Organizationally, this activity includes: 

1.. Office of the Director and area administrators 
2. Office of Information 

3. Management improvement 

4. Administrative services 

5. Budget and finance 

6. Personnel administration 

In addition to the usual services of recruitment and maintaining personnel 
records, payrolling and payment of vouchers, purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment, there is the problem of accounting for the substantial receipts, produced 
by the Bureau’s diversified operations in the United States and Alaska. 


MAINTENANCE OF ACCESS ROADS IN 0. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $215,000 for 
maintenance of access roads on the O. and C. system. 
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Mr. Wooziey. Well, we have built $17 million to $20 million of 
roads on the O. and C. lands. Some of those roads are now in opera- 
tion and are maintained through existing timber-sale contracts. 
Where we have that situation the person using the roads maintains 
them. But with this network there are now some areas where the 
roads are not being used, the timber having been taken out for the 
the time being, and it is necessary we spend money to maintain the 
roads we have built, to repair the bridges, the culverts, reseed areas 
where erosion will take place, and to generally keep the roads up. 
With an investment of that kind we feel that expenditure of $250,000 
a year is a very good investment and we concur in the request of the 
counties to transfer that money from reforestation over to road 
maintenance. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. For othe administration you show an amount 
available this year, which is $20,000 more than the budget amount 
approved by the committee which included an increase of $91,900. 


SAFETY OFFICER 


Why was the committee not advised of this change? 

Mr. Berrne. The increase of $20,000 was to finance a safety offi- 
cer. In the past our safety work has been done by the various tech- 
nical staffs, each in his own field. With the accident rate we felt 
that it was important that this work be spearheaded by a man de- 
voting full time to it, where the workload had heretofore been taken 
care of by the various technical staffs. We appointed a man and put 
him in our personnel office to direct the safety program. 

Mr. Kirwan. What have you accomplished in safety work? 

Mr. Betrne. We have not been doing too well. We have had a 
fairly high-frequency rate, but a good part of its was caused this 
past year by fire fighters in Alaska. It was casual labor. There is 
not time to train the men properly. We do hope to reduce our acci- 
dent-frequency rate by means of safety meetings, and we have al- 
ready had a series in all areas. We have a fire meeting coming up 
in February followed by fire training sessions in the field. Also, 
during the past year we had quite an increase in forestry, which 
meant new men out of college, coming into a field inexperienced 
and there are training programs for them. We hope to show a sharp 
decrease in our accident rate. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it was in California that they had a fire due 
to carelessness of one of the temporary fire fighters who kicked over 
a coke firebox. They tell you to keep the State green and then a 
supervisor allowed somebody to build that coke fire. That was just 
carelessness. . 

Now, Mr. Norrell, do you wish to add anything on soil and mois- 
ture, cadastral surveys, and fire suppression ? 

Mr. Norrett. No. You just passed over Alaska. Do you know 
what the total population is in Alaska ? 

Mr. Wooztry. I understand 140,000. 
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Fire Suppression 


WATER-DROP METHOD 


Mr. Maenuson. I notice that the justifications say : 


The Forest Service, the Air Force, and several States cooperating have im- 
proved the application of water drop from aircraft to the extent that it can be 
done successfully under field conditions. 

This is in fire fighting ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is this the actual application of water from air- 
planes to extinguish fires ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It is a particular type of water application. Maybe 
Mr. Horne can enlighten us a bit. 

Mr. Horne. It is a sodium-borate solution that the Forest Service 
and some of the other agencies have been using. It is a fire retardant. 
It is a suspension of sodium borate and water. It looks like thin 
whitewash and you spread it on the ground, or along the edges of the 
fire and it reduces the temperature of the fire. It is sort of like a 
fireproof paint. 

Mr. Maanuson. What size airplane do you use for this? 

Mr. Horne. Well, several different types. The smaller types such 
as they have been using for spraying insects and that sort of thing, 
the crop-duster type plane, and then some of the bigger two-engine 
type planes that the military use. 

Mr. Magnuson. Is this a new technique ? 

Mr. Horne. Well, yes, it is new. It has been developed over a 
period of 8 or 9 years, primarily by the Forest Service in California 
and Montana. They started off using the duster-type plane on an 
experimental basis on small fires. I believe that it got started as a 
result of some of the fires they had in California where some people 
were killed ina fire. They were using 2 or 3 different methods. Some 
were spraying the stuff and some were dropping these containers, wing 
tanks; dropping it in spots and the thin spray method. It has wor ked 
very effectively, especially in California and to a lessor extent in 

Alaska. We think it will be affective 1 in Alaska on small fires where 
you can get to them quickly and prevent them from spreading into 
large conflagrations. 

Mr. Meap. Last summer in Alaska they obtained the cooperation 
of the individual who had acquired a surplus Navy bomber. He fixed 
it up and was experimenting up there on smaller fires. It seems to 
give hope for future application, particularly to slow down isolated 
fires so we can get manpower on the line itself. We expect to get more 
of that done in the next year. You have to get a contractor in a posi- 
tion to furnish the airplane and do it on an emergency fire-fighting 
basis. 

Mr. Magnuson. The reason I was particularly interested is because 
about 4 years ago 1 of my constituents living in Spokane, Wash., had 
me come by his house. He had conceived the idea independently 
apparently. His proposal was to use big bombers which he felt could 
carry great, quantities of water in one way or the other, in the bomb 
bays and in the auxiliary wing tanks, and he thought this would be a 
good way to fight fires.” I suspect a big bomber could not get down 
low enough / 
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Mr. Horne. The Forest Service found that the old Ford trimotors 
were very effective because they have a low cruising speed so they can 
throttle them down to a low speed and get the water on the particular 
spots. 

Mr. Macnuson. Apparently the experiments along this line were 
already underway when we talked together. That was not over 4 
years ago. You have been experimenting with it for 8 or 9 years. 
He did not originate the idea. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


RELATION OF ESTIMATES TO OVERALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the overall appropriations 
here for the Bureau of Land Management have increased three and 
a half times since 1949. However, this year, in the overall 1959 
budget, there is a decrease of about 5 percent, from $22 million down to 
$20,940,000. It is a little over $1 million. But the general admin- 
istrative figure remains just the same as it was for 1958, $1,383,900. 
If you are going to reduce the overall program why cannot you 
reduce the general administration of it? 

Mr. Woozzey. I think, Mr. Budge, in the first instance, the greatest 
percentage of the cut is on roadbuilding and reforestation which are 
reimbursable moneys to the counties. 

Mr. Bupee. You have roughly a $1 million reduction here under 
management of land and resources, and $1 million in construction. 

Mr. Wooztry. The $1 million in management of land and resources 
in 1958 was used for fire fighting. We used that rather than asking 
for a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Buper. That would need administrative expense. 

Mr. Berrne. The technical programs are proceeding at approxi- 
mately the same rate and the general administration proceeds at 
the same rate too. The decrease in fire fighting includes some costs 
which are absorbed in fire fighting of the special timekeepers, and so 
forth. The regular office operations proceed regardless of the num- 
ber of fires. We may put on temporary help to take care of that. 
The decrease in construction is largely in the funds transferred to 
the Bureau of Public Roads and represents no decrease in our 
accounting work. 

Mr. Buner. I wish that you would furnish for the record a similar 
tabulation to that contained on page 14 of the committee print which 
is the overall appropriation item, showing the general administration 
expenses since 1949, 

I would also ask, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau furnish for the 
record a statement as to where they construe their authority would 
stem from to hire this additional safety officer. Just put in a little 
statement where you get that authority. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may supply that information for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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General Administration: Estimates and amounts appropriated, fiscal years 1949 to 
1959, inclusive—General administration allotments and annual definite appropriations 















Estimate Pome ery Manage- Appropriation 
Year for General > General ment of 
Administra- | 4 dininistre- lands and Construc- 
tion tion resources tion 

1949 $789, 000 $789, 000 $5, 930, 600 a x $5, 930, 600 
1950 i Labuan ie 871, 400 871, 400 6, 586, 360 a 6, 586, 360 
1951. _ - ‘ ele aaa 1, 069, 700 1, 007, 000 7, 087, 810 $650, 000 7, 737, 810 
1952 1, 229, 400 1, 135, 100 10, 292, 605 | 700, 000 | 10, 992, 605 
1953. _- ----| 1,218,000 | 1,218,000 | 11, 060, 000 2, 750, 000 13, 810, 000 
1954 z 1, 300, 000 1, 210, 000 | 11, 483, 000 2, 000, 000 13, 483, 000 
1955 ; ee 1, 244, 500 1, 232, 500 | 12, 263, 000 2, 500, 000 | 14, 763, 000 
1956 = | 1, 051, 300 1, 053, 100 14, 700, 000 | 4, 300, 000 | 19, 000, 000 
1957__- Sry. 1, 212, 800 1, 212, 800 18, 369,300 | 4,600,000 22,969, 300 
1958... ete 1S EA 1,354,900 | 1,374,900 | 22,000,000} 5,480,000 | 27, 480, 000 
1959 4 ~ a onal 1, 383,900 | 11,383,900 | 120,940,000 | 14 


, 435, 000 | 1 25, 375, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Note.—The amount allotted for the activity ‘(General administration” has increased only 74 percent 
fa fiscal rem 1949 while the total amount of annual definite appropriations has increased 363 percent in 
the same period. 





SAFETY PROGRAM 


The basic authority for the development of organized safety promotion in the 
various departments and agencies of the Government is contained in title 5, 
United States Code, section 784 (c). This authority was implemented by instruc- 
tions contained in the Department of Interior Departmental Manual which in- 
structed the bureaus and offices of the Department to designate a safety officer 
to be responsible for planning and evaluating safety programs. 

The safety program in the Bureau of Land Management had been administered 
by the various technical staffs, each responsible only for its own phase of the 
program, and the cost had been assumed by them. So that the various phases 
of the safety program could be coordinated and better results obtained it was 
necessary to place active direction under one individual. The technical activi- 
ties are the principal beneficiaries of the program and they should finance it. 
The designation of a safety officer and payment of the safety program costs by 
the technical activities was in accordance with the equitable policy of having 
benefiting activities assume the charges for services received. Accordingly, funds 
to meet the costs were transferred from those activities to General Administra- 
tion. 


COST OF INFORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. Buper. Would you also put in the record a statement of the 
expenses in connection with the Office of Information—salaries and 
other expenses ? 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Estimated cost of information services, 1959 


pe eg a) er ee ee ee ee AS I 
COI rh te Seeds tate ee 4, 890 
OCleee, Geo ee ee ee Se a ae ae ee ee 4,345 
TEI ais RS Stn ® te sk ca ee i ee 18, 440 
I ie til nae he cea vinappias til tues tninearesstiteansddocianad stainty.e ok his iia ai ote eae 1,200 
a ivnslicrecided gaits dee Set ee a ee ee 19, G40 


Miscellaneous charges such as paper, ribbon, carbon, etc., are not budgeted 
separately. 

The Information Office provides information to the public about their privi- 
leges and rights under the public-land laws; about land- and resource-manage- 
ment practices; and about the role of the Bureau of Land Management in the 
conservation, use, and development of the Nation’s public-land and resource base. 
This includes answering inquiries and requests from the public for information 
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on use, disposal, leasing, sale, conservation, and management of the public land 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. 

In addition, the Information Office prepares replies to- specific inquiries from 
the public and compiles the annual report of the Director. The Office also pre- 
pares and issues releases and information materials on significant topics and 
developments in the administration and management of the public domain. 


CONTINENTAL SHELF BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


Mr. Magnuson. I overlooked something. I believe you have trouble 
with some of the States with respect to the leasing of oil lands in the 
outer Continental Shelf? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes; there was some trouble. It is now in the 
Supreme Court. The boundaries, particularly off the shore of Lou- 
isiana, are in dispute. 

Mr. Magnuson. The boundary between the so-called tidelands and 
the outer Continental Shelf? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is in the outer Continental Shelf. It is the deter- 
mination whether the boundary is 3 miles or 1014 miles, or whether 
the shoreline is determined by the State or the Federal Government. 
There are a variety of questions involved. It is mostly the deter- 
mination of the area of administration by the State and by the Federal 
Government. 

What we have done, Mr. Congressman, with the consent of the court, 
so that we could continue operations there is to set up zones in which 
there are no disputes. Zone 1, for example, is the area from the shore- 
line out 3.miles from the coast of Louisiana. We maintain that they 
have full jurisdiction over those lands. I am speaking now of the 
submerged land. They are administering the leases in that area and 
collecting their rentals and royalties. The area between = 3-mile 
line and the 1014-mile line is in dispute. That is area No.2. Weare 
not leasing there, and the money from existing leases is being im- 
pounded. 

Mr. Magnuson. You say that you are not leasing there? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir, no new leases. The ones that already have 
leases are permitted to develop them, but the royalties are being 
impounded. 

hen we have what the State calls the State line, which is past the 
1014-mile line, based on a determination that the State legislature 
made. For 10 miles past that line is zone 3, and that is in dispute. 
No new leases are being made there, and the one that are being oper- 
ated are having their funds impounded. Outside of that last line, 
from there seaward, is conceded by everybody to be under the admin- 
istration and jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Maenuson. How far out! 

Mr. Wooztey. It is about 23 miles from the shore. 

Mr. Maanuson. The State is laying some claim to right all the 
way out for 23 miles? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is a line which we call the Perez line that has 
been set by the legislature. 

Mr. Macnuson. By the State of Louisiana ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. In some instances it is 23 miles. In some places 
it is farther. Mr. Harrington has been mapping this, and maybe he 
could add something to this that might be clearer than what I have 


given. 
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Mr. Harrreron. It is a line that was laid down called the Perez 
line. It was really a Coast Guard line which was a line of jurisdic- 
tion between the harbors and the outer sea. That is what the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana held as their boundary. In some places that might 
be 20 miles out; in other places it might run out as far as 27 miles. I 
think that is about it. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are we having any trouble with Texas and Cali- 
fornia in this respect ? 

Mr. Harrrineton. Oh, yes. That is in the Supreme Court now. 
The United States invited all of the Gulf States to come in the 
Louisiana suit to see whether it be 3 miles or 1014 miles. We have 
had the same trouble out in California. There has been a hearing 
before a master. That was held a number of years ago. A report 
from the master has not been decided by the court as yet. 

Mr. Maenvson. Did not Texas under the Tidelands Act get title 
to 1014 miles out while the other States got only 3? Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Harrineron. No. They did not get any definite 3 miles, or 
1014, miles. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are they all being treated exactly alike? I was 
under the impression Texas had some claims superior to that of the 
other States. 

Mr. Harrtneton. Well, that is being decided by the Supreme 
Court right now. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are they claiming more than the other States? 

Mr. Harrrneron. They are claiming out 1014 miles, 3 leagues, 
which is 1014 statute miles. Florida is claiming out into the Gulf 
3 leagues, or 1014 miles also. Most of them are claiming out that far, 
or farther. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is any State besides Louisiana claiming out 23 
miles? 

Mr. Harrrneton. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Wooztey. California has claimed what we think runs consid- 
erably further than that. It is based upon a chain of islands as their 
boundary. They do not claim that it goes over 3 miles, but they 
claim that their shoreline is out a considerable distance. ’ 

Mr. Harrineron. They claim that their shoreline starts at San 
Diego and includes the channel islands. That would be their shore- 
line. They claim 3 miles out beyond that. 

Mr. Maenuson. We gave them the tidelands oil and now they are 
trying to gobble up practically all the Continental Shelf resources? 

Mr. Harrineton. They were given 3 geographical miles in the 
Pacific and in the Atlantic. There is no question about the distances 
they go out. But where they start measuring from, is the question we 
have up in California. They claim that we should start measuring 
from the edge of the channel out and go out 3 miles from there. The 
Department of Justice claims that California has a strip around each 
island 3 miles, but that the Santa Barbara Channel and the other chan- 
nel, that is not a part of any submerged land that the State of Cali- 
fornia got. That is what has been in the suit. A hearing was held 
before a master a couple of years ago. It has not been definitely 
decided by the Supreme Court as yet. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INTEREST 


Mr. Bupcr. Mr. Woozley, is the Department of Defense attempting 
to withdraw these socalled tideland areas from leasing by your agency / 

Mr. Wooztry. They do have a claim, Mr. Congressman. They have 
certain warning areas for specific military uses designated previous 
to the passage of the Outer Continental Shelf Act. However, I think 
most of those were ironed out between the agencies and discussed with 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee previous to the submission 
of the legislation. I believe you submitted some legislation on that. 
I think outside of what they call W—92, none of those will be considered 
as having been withdrawn to this legislation. There is some question 
about W-92 which is a naval area off the coast of Louisiana. 

Mr. Buper. Which is relatively small ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It is small for the military, but it is still quite a large 
area. We do have agreements with them that they will move out as 
they are able to get jet-propelled planes which can travel a greater 
distance, and the requests for leasing mount. 

Mr. Buper. What was your income this year from the leasing of 
those lands? 

Mr. Wooziry. It was only paid income from royalties and rents. 
We had no bonuses. 


REVENUE FROM CONTINENTAL SHELF OIL LEASES 


Mr. Berrne. During the past fiscal year we received $2,200,000. As 
of September 30, 1957, we had about $107 million in escrow of which 
$92 million could come to the Treasury. We hope to have a sale this 
year which will increase it to about $110 million. We have been ex- 
pecting the Supreme Court to render its decision for the last year. 

Mr. Buper. So your income would be, if the Supreme Court opinion 
is favorable, $92 million this year, and you expect in excess of $100 
million for 1959 ? 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. That is quite an income for the Government. I hope 
the military does not get it tied up unnecessarily. 

Mr. Wooztry. Until this got tied up in fitigntion and conflicts, 
we took more than $250 million in the first 2 years of leasing from 
royalties and bonuses alone. These royalties, such as we have this 
year, will continue indefinitely, I suppose. 

Mr. Buper. You have no present problem with the military ex- 
cept on the W-92 areas ? 

Mr. Wooziry. That is true, yes. 


ALASKAN OIL 


Mr. Norreti. With reference to Alaska, has much oil been found ? 

ae Ankeny. I know that the Richfield Oil Co. has brought in a 
well. 

Mr. Wooziey. They have brought in one well. 

Mr. Norretit. When you revise your remarks just put in the record 
the quality and quantity of oil found in Alaska. 

Is there a possibility that there might be more oil found in Alaska? 

Mr. Wooztey. I think so. Under the regulations we have been op- 
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erating it has been impossible to grant more leases in there because it 
is inside of the Kenai Moose Range. When we get the regulations 
which we are now in the process of completing so that we can give 
additional leases in there, why, we all feel quite confident that there 
will be a field there. 

Mr. Norrety. When you revise your remarks I wish that you would 
put in the record all that you can regarding the oil of Alaska because 
I am of the opinion that is something that might contribute to in- 
creasing the economy of Alaska. 

Mr. Wooziey. We will be glad to. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Richfield’s discovery well announced July 23, 1957, is located in the Swanson 
River area about 40 miles south on Anchorage. The discovery was made at 
about 11,000 feet and since then a second well has been spudded in about 2 
miles south which is reported to have been drilled to a depth of better than 
6,700 feet. The first well, producing 900 barrels a day, has been closed in and 
now awaits storage facilities before production will. start. As a direct result 
of Richfield’s commercial discovery, interest in development as well as in leas- 
ing has boomed. Even before the spudding in of the second Swanson River 
well hole, Humble and Shell Oil companies had started drilling their Bear Creek 
No. 1 at Jute Bay on the west side of Cook Inlet and are reported past the 3,700- 
foot depth. 

Forecasts of drilling plans all around the Ferritory indicate 1958 holds a great 
deal of promise to bring about a valuable new industry to Alaska and develop 
a new source of supply for the Nation. The Colorado Oil & Gas Corp. is con- 
tinuing with drilling of its Houston No. 3 in the Yakutat area and the Benedum 
Co. is considering exploratory operations in the Kateel area in the Fairbanks 
district. This activity is naturally spurring Alaska’s own pioneering operators 
to schedule new wells for 1958 and resume their operations as soon as weather 
permits. 

The oil strike made on July 23 by Richfield Oil Corp. resulted in an increased 
interest in oil and gas leasing in the Territory and a total of 7,142 new lease 
offers were filed between the date of the discovery well and the first of January 
1958. These offers embraced a total of 18,459,526 acres of land, representing 
$4,614,881 in potential rentals. Filings during the previous year totaled approx- 
imately 1,400, while the 3,400 leases outstanding as of June 30, 1957, covered 
slightly more than 6,500,000 acres. Filings are continuing at around 100 a week. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 




















1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
i ; $4, 377, 286 $6, 813, 729 $4, 835, 000 
2. Buildings_- Sie’ BS A : feet 39, 177 270, 200 100, 000 
3. Recreational facilities. _...................-.-.--.- mend 94, 366 105, 634 100, 000 
Total obligations_-_-..............-- init re: 4, 510, 829 7, 189, 563 5, 035, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward___- —2, 220, 392 —2, 309, 563 — 600, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward __-__- : 2, 309, 563 | 600, 000 |........- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) __-_-- 4, 600, 000 5, 480, 000 | 4, 435, 000 





20659—58——__10 
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Object classification 








BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Total number of permanent positions ___..._...............--- 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary - - - 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Positions other than permanent..._______- 


Other personal services--.-. ..-- 


Total personal services 


02 Travel 


03 Transportation « of things. _- 


04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 


06 Printing and reproduction __-- 
07 Other contract'ial services. -- --- 


08 Supplies and materials 
08 Eqvipment_- 
10 Lands and structures- 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 


11 Grants, smbsidies, and contributions-- 
15 Taxes and assessments___----_- 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE 


Tctal number of permanent vesitions__- 


Full-time equivalent cf all « 


Average GS grade and salery 


Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Pers~nal services: 
Permanent vcsitions 


Total pers nal services 


i eee 
03 Transp rtitirn « 
04 Communic %ti*n services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproducti »n 
7 Ot>er contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equi»vment 

10 Lands and structures. 

11 Grants, subsidies, 
15. Taxes and.assessments _ 


Subt>tal 


Deduct qu: arters and subsistence ‘charges. 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads... 


Total obligations - 


JUSTIFICATION 


t*er positions 
Average number ef all emp] »yees_................-... 
Number cf employees at end of year.._...........-. 


P -siti»ns “ther than permanent_- 
Other pers nal services 


f things - Mie 


and contributions 


















































1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 
48 | 37 37 
sens Ase 14 20 17 
85.3 s 54 57 54 
db hs «he cae Dooce 75 | 7 74 
didi na se 7.8 $5.100| 7.6 51 147 7.6 $5,188 
pepe ates ea ae $6, 115 
$175, 423 $174, 785 $175, 000 
50 948 | 75, O15 65, 000 
: 7, 835 | 8, 600 8, 500 
Licipitiedbiwt 234, 206 | 258, 400 248, 500 
pele Ge Gases 31, 396 35, 100 45, 100 
te Rb 5, 940 | 6, 600 5, 200 
y 829 | 1, 500 3, 400 
Lobes seer esa 408 4, 000 8, 100 
1,079 1, 000 2, 300 
Eve one 39, 436 | 84. 700 57, 100 
oi 50, 700 | 43 000 37, 700 
bis bie al 25, 838 | 17. 100 18. 900 
a 20, 344 1, 328 000 636, 800 
Cp apie ae 13 300 13, 600 
1, 582 | 2. 382 2, 300 
shuiat stitial star iaanh 411, 758 | | ‘1, 795, 082 1, 079, 000 
| ne ——_———— | = — = — — 
75 79 79 
3% 14 14 
Secit 123 89 | 7 
| 153 | 132 | 132 
| SS a > f aaeeeeeeeeyeeaeeeeeenae aS o Oe — 
__| 7.6 $5,648 | 7.6 $5,664 | 7.8 $5,784 
Sept _%, 103 | $6, 074 | $6, 070 
= — | = — 
5a. tetas $388, 979 | $322, 500 $322, 500 
114, 922 50, 000 50, 000 
25, 387 | 11, 500 11, 500 
529, 288 | 384. 000 384, 000 
DaaeE Eco. sence 83, 083 | 60, 000 60, 000 
1, 070 1, 500 1, 500 
E katcaiccuseiny 1, 297 1, 200 1, 200 
o 77, 673 | 75, 000 75, 000 
2) 442 | 2,000 | 2, 000 
323, 260 435, 000 480, 000 
66, 630 50, 000 50, 000 
1, 733 
3, 016, 666 4, 363, 481 2, 880, 000 
Poe. 21, 300 21, 300 
1, 000 1, 000 
thes | 4,103,142 | 5,394, 481 3, 956, 000 
ane 4,071 | 3 

chat saudi ete wee | 4,099,071 | 5, 394, 481 3, 956, 000 
ka bicaltete bbbses ck ~<—g a | 7, 189, 868 5,035, 000 

OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 45 through 54 in the record at 
this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Construction 
ibe cntin todas TM ae cetacean ge AED $5, 480, 000 


Appropriation, 1958 
Unobligated balance from prior year___.___.___-_-_____- 2, 309, 563 


Total available, 1958 


Less unobligated balance carried forward_________________________ 600, 000 


Nes s¥atatle for nuiiention 2 oo Se Ee ee 7, 189, 563 
Decreases : 


PCIE iio da Serie nes de eo pe nN CaS 6, 813, 729 
Buildings and recreational facilities 


Ee es 375, 834 
—————-_ 7, 189, 563 
PO son chee hee on aie ae ee | ae 
Increases : 
RTE NING TOT a 3, 559, 000 
Rights-of-way, purchase of existing roads and rights- 
of-way and reconnaissance______--...-__-_-_-__- 400, 000 
Location surveys by Bureau of Public Roads______- 376, 000 
Recreational facilities in Alaska_...........______ 100, 000 
4, 435, 000 
Baik. comanhiy Risso nc crecetinc neonate. bona 4, 435, 000 


Construction—Analysis by activities 


Total avail- 


able for Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increases 
obligation, 1959 


1958 


eh ee a $6, 813, 729 | $6,813,729 |........_... $4, 335,000 | $4, 335, 000 
2. Buildings._....-. an ieee es ees ial 270, 200 270, 200 ae 
3. Recreational facilities 








Belinea 105, 634 105, 634 |..........-| 100,000 | 100,000 
——— SS ee ee ee 
TUR enh cctinecsneinwsindamecbeiibe | 7, 189, 563 | 7, 189, 563 EERE. 4, 435, 000 4, 435, 000 
| 
1. Access roads, $4,335,000 
Sit nti apaesiaeE ieee Et | Pabst 
| Amount | | Estimate, 
Subactivity | available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
| 958 
| 
i |___— ea 
ee te eee ee eee | $6, 783, 729 | $6, 783, 729 }.........--- $4, 185, 000 $4, 185, 000 
(Op RRR SI ee. kiss - cto sed 30, 000 eS seen 150, 000 150, 000 
PO. .cicntibwempinstnascess=co- cakes], QO tae, Gayo ous cae 4, 335, 000 4, 335, 000 


(a) O. and C. lands, $4,185,000 


The amount requested for 1959 is $4,185,000, a decrease of $815,000 from the 
1958 appropriation. The entire amount of the appropriation for this subactivity 
is reimbursed to the Federal Treasury from the counties’ share of the receipts 
from the sale of timber on O. and C. lands. 

The O. and C, lands comprise 2,146,670 acres of heavily timbered forest land 
containing approximately 50 billion board-feet of timber with a potential allow- 
able sustained cut of 750 million board-feet. This timber, which is the backbene 
of much of the western Oregon lumber industry, is probably the most valuable 
timber remaining in the United States. 

To harvest this O. and C. timber, roads are vital. Many roads now exist 
which meet the needs of the logging industry; however, approximately 1,600 
more miles of primary roads are needed. Approximately 750 miles of this pro- 
posed extension of the existing road system will be constructed with appropri- 
ated funds and 850 miles by timber sales purehasers as a condition of their 
timber-purchase contracts. With the construction of these timber access roads, 


the accessibility of the annual allowable cut from the O. and C. lands is assured 
without interruption. 


polls uso Eainitgoiids 1) alglotes aacts $7, 789, 563 


' 
' 
i 
i 
1 
} 
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Existing legislation provides that in lieu of tax payments, the O. and C. 
counties shall receive up to 75 percent of the gross revenues from these lands 
less any amount appropriated for access road construction and maintenance, 
and reforestation. The counties have strongly recommended that the full 25 
percent of gross receipts be appropriated, even though the action would reduce 
their lieu tax payment. The financing of timber access roads is therefore done 
at no expense to the Government. The roads, when built, will allow the Gov- 
ernment more returns on timber sales because with the roads already built no 
road allowance will be necessary in the appraisal of the timber. 

The estimate for 1959 includes $700,000 for construction of roads on O. and C. 
lands within national forest boundaries. 

Details of the program are given in the following tables: 


TaBLe I.—Status of a fiscal years 1951-57 




















Amount appropriated - -- - i ; : bin cdakebeenn Deka tae hall. 256, 000 
Transferred to Bureau of Public Roads sshjusth Sccce aeons Soc aed $15, 665, 000 ' 
Available to Bureau of Land Management. mis an eee 1, 591, 000 
en ae PT 
Obligations fiscal year 1951-57 _ _- -- Sataniei sical win eennenannnnl 14, 972, 271 
Bureau of Public Roads. : attakhenenaaageedst. | aa 945, 519 | 
Bureau of Land Management - -- : : . 1, 026, 7 752 
Unobiigated balance, June 30, 1957 ohio = ads 2, 283, 729 
Bureau of Public Roads : ; Z .| 1, 719, 481 | 
Bureau of Land Management ___ ae é eee 564, 248 
Tete......<; ; i ssh siucdakcepesel ___....| 17, 256, 000 
ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND SURVEYS TO JUNE 30, 1957 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Surveys completed _ - ” : . , olen $1, 469. 017 
Construction completed: 116.4 miles , pre diled $10, 265, 640 
Construction in process __-- poedaonwn partie ine =" = 2, 210, 862 12, 476, 502 
Total obligations, Bureau of Public Roads Soe sedi cinacaiegalind’ a Soa 13, 945, 519 
TaBLeE II.—1958 program 
Unobligated balance mrenght forward_- ei cine dite ca-pialairicetnienet . | aime aaiene ; $2, 283, 729 
Appropriated _- : . Paienesies 5, 000, 000 
Amount available __- on | spittin cutest 7, 283, 729 
med: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Survey -- eaten ‘ $319, 481 
Construction.._- | ue cena 5, 075, 000 
Total_- paantindenpapeienpa nie onchetren 5, 394, 481 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance -- -_.------..-.---- ch a 350, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase ; . 1, 039, 248 
Rana stab ia esses tein xin mcnaiountichignain bie aha aime 1, 389; 248 6, 783, 729 
Unobligated balance carried forward _. Sil ethan’ 500, 000 
Total fiscal year 1958___.........._.._--- hited  iahdneoer oe tek 7, 283, 729 
Detail of construction: | Rowe 
Middle Creek Road, 6.1 miles, oe. ; Ie nwa debe oe 400, 000 
Cow Creek, 5.5 miles, grading. _._. fea Lpaketbdw ks ordacrisuee 450, 000 
Camp Creek, 5 miles, grading wag 400, 000 
Twin Sisters B section, 10.3 miles, grading-- 400, 000 
Burnt Mountain, 17 miles, grading : 1, 000, 000 
West Fork Evans Creek, 16 miles, grading- _ - 550, 000 
Gongdon Creek, 2.3 miles, grading_-.._-__- spinal nS ni 130, 000 
Nestucea, 10 miles, grading ee pot cae | 350, 000 | 
South Fork Alsea, 7 miles, grading watee Pil. wd | 280, 000 | 
Deadman Creek, 6 miles, grading__.. - Bia ists- abe pst. Sug 360, 000 | 
Gooseneck Creek, 7 miles, ampere. se BR an tins 450, 000 
Bridges (6). ss hasqraiidlion suchas. aaouiontpmomn tron 4 aber 155, 000 
Rock production __ pisivdell. 278. SEG SZO CS. ERD. Bais 8. 150, 000 
5, 075, 000 | 
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TasLe III.—1959 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward__.._-..-..-...--~.-------+-. $500, 000 
BISA - ROTO RTINION sarc chess eesti he ed 4, 185, 000 
4, 685, 000 


Programed : 
Bureau of Public Roads: 





ROPVORG- ccc ccccc ce camscnesnnanananadnmednaind $376, 000 
Construction : 
BLM * teen. ee ea $2, 880, 000 
Forest Service lands______---- 700, 000 

—_——_—_—-._ 3, 580, 000 
3, 956, 000 

Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, reconnaissance____..____ 329, 000 
Rights-of-way and road purchase________--~_-~ 400, 000 
729, 000 

IIE, TN DS BI car ve cha nnteie decree naan eee 4, 685, 000 
Detail of construction : 

Rock Creek, 3.6 mille sreding.. 185, 000 
Cherry-Brummett, 4.5 miles, surfacing_.._._.______~_ 150, 000 
Smith River D section, 5 miles, grading_..__.______- 370, 000 
Kelsey-Mule, B section, 5 miles, grading__.__._______~_ 250, 000 
Keno Road, 18 miles, grading____.__-___-__.___---__- 360, 000 
Whittaker Creek, 4.3 miles, grading_____._________-_ 200, 000 
Wolfe Creek (Tyee), 5 miles, grading_____.___-___- 365, 000 
Canton Creek—bridge, 10 miles, grading___._.-__-_- 750, 000 
ROG: PCR CU ian channels nance prh tae ncn paaaehees 250, 000 
Total, Bureau of Land Management________--__-__ 2, 880, 000 


Forest Service lands: Powers Agnes Road, Durmon 
Creek-South Umpqua, Roaring River-South Fork 
NGI icin taka assesses ct ales atsaated bedda dasateaal eerie 700, 000 


3, 580, 000 
(bv) Other lands, $150,000 

The amount requested for 1959 is $150,000, an increase of $120,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1958. 

The demand for timber makes it necessary for the Bureau to open areas in 
the Coos Bay Wagon grant lands which are presently inaccessible and in 
which values are lost annually due to overmaturity of the timber. This esti- 
mate will provide for the purchase of easements and rights-of-way, and per- 
mit the beginning of construction on the Weaver Creek Road which will give 
access to this area and tie into the O. and C. road system. 

The Coos Bay lands are not included in the reimbursable feature of the access 
road program on O. and C. lands and are, therefore, included in this subactivity. 

The Weaver Creek Road will open up 93 million board-feet of timber, having 
: sale value estimated as $2,700,000. The funds requested will be applied as 
ollows: 


Coos Bay Wagon Road lands: 
Weaver Creek Road, 8.9 miles, grading......_._____.._.._________-_ $130, 000 
Acquisition, right-of-way, Sand Creek Road____..-..___________ 15, 000 
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Public domain lands—acquisition rights-of-way : 


Colorado: 
a a ei la el ae asl de $1, 100 
I In oo ieumseridipnehonremerncnsueneeih ie aneinabaateaiin : 900 
Wyoming: 
eee ee eee ce aia nic erehaetesetet desma 750 
nn URL Sateen ee oe a ca ae pune apace aiemnas 750 
INE Oc a Palco eek npc panier ppiibaneenatii 1, 500 
Total 


2. Buildings, $100,000 
Subactivity : (@) Alaska: 


Ir, © eg $270, 200 
ee ass edna nasdhln paticieco nb ini oats ai cas 270, 200 
Subtotal 


Increase 


No appropriation is requested for this item. The program will be financed with 
funds appropriated in 1958 for construction of buildings in the continental 
United States. In view of increased construction costs construction of these 
buildings was deferred in order to make the funds available to complete buildings 
previously authorized in Alaska. 

The program. for 1959 will be limited to previously approved projects required 
by the Bureau of Land Management in the Territory. Each is a focal point for 
management of several million acres, and each will be manned by a year-long 
forester. In addition to fire control, their duties will include supervision and 
inspection of timber and other material sales and free-use permit areas, land 
examination, and cooperation with activities of other Government agencies. 


Fiscal year 1959 building program 


1. McGrath: Complete construction of office-quarters building____.___- $16, 500 
2. Palmer: Office-quarters building, including heating, water, and sew- 
nse ee itt cu tReet Alcina ecsdovapiaata es Caddell dhieeetnnibeideceioaeat inate 48, 300 


3. Buffalo Center: Office- quarters building, water, heating, and sewage. 35, 200 





Paci eich Mi cs a cng see nin cd asoiindnn Bas oot cua atch oa vs nom pia te ma can gins ca we _. 100, 000 


3. Recreational facilities, $100,000 


I ee TO na io crate cn rset ers ew AS ei Sgt neliesilanains $105, 634 


Decrease —.-.-~- lib ibeste ttl teh hn chs Mik ita nnlgatial stats idatpett Santi tnipiies 105, 634 
i ct i et dk ak ee rene ttl eotbinicdaee pat wage eeinn 
I Ornish a ettinnie dda asadequdyo medio andahiesen~ 100, 000 
RENIN iii eaindin ssc cin niche D oiled tadhede- dam anditcs. ikke aiid np anititian sttint nthe tehsil 100, 000 


This estimate, in the same amount as 1958, continues the program for con- 
struction of recreational facilities in Alaska, in accordance with Public Law 
507, 84th Congress. 

Campgrounds, tables and fireplaces, parking areas, water and sanitary facili- 
ties are provided, as well as access roads into the area 

During fiscal year 1959, 17 campgrounds will be constructed, Those previ- 
ously constructed will require maintenance until the Territory indicates its 
willingness to accept them for operation and maintenance. 


BUDGET DECREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. For construction you are requesting an | appropria- 
tion of $4,435,000, or a decrease.of $1,045,000 from this year’s figure. 
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Due to carryovers available this year, the decrease in 1959 on a total 
funds basis is $2,154,563. Please comment on this. 

Mr. Wooztry. Of course, the principal decrease is in the O. and C. 
road program, and we also are proposing to construct buildings in 
Alaska with the $100,000. 


ALASKA CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Beirne. The cost of construction in Alaska was considerably 
greater than anticipated. We propose to utilize $100,000 appropri- 
ated for buildings in Oregon to complete buildings in Alaska. It is 
the feeling of the Bureau it is much more important we have the 
buildings in Alaska where we can locate our foresters and fire fighters 
than to have them in Oregon where they can still operate out of our 
present office headquarters. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. The appropriation requested, $4,185,000 for access 
roads, will be reimbursed to the Federal Treasury from the counties’ 
share of timber receipts on O. and C. lands. 

This item was cut by the Senate last year when you changed your 
estimate of timber receipts after action by the House. Is this apt to 
happen again this year? 

Mr. Wooziry. We appeared here, as I recall, early in January, and 
it was some time about the middle of March before we appeared be- 
fore the Senate committee. In the interim our sales had been show- 
ing a considerable decrease, and we went there in all good faith 
because we did not want to overobligate this 25-percent fund. We 
did feel we should inform them we had overestimated, and the expe- 
rience between the time we appeared was the determining factor. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put in the latest estimates of receipts now because 
when you get over there again it may affect this item. 

Mr. Wooztry. Our estimate right now is $23 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the action that has been taken to make this 
appropriation also available for access roads in O. and C. lands ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service based on our last year’s report. 

Mr. Wooztry. The Forest Service through the legislation took over 
the management of some of these O. and C. lands. In discussing it 
with the committee last year we agreed on that part they should have, 
for the roads needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Forest Service? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes. We will transfer $700,000 to the Bureau of 
Public Roads for building roads on O. and C. lands administered by 
the Forest Service. That was arrived at after cooperation with the 
two agencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what the committee told you to study last 
year? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes. 


COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT LANDS 


Mr..Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $120,000 for roads 
and acquisitions of rights-of-way in the Coos Bay wagon grant lands. 
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Mr. Wooziry. Perhaps Mr. Horne could better define the details 
of the need for that than I. 

Mr. Horne. The Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, as far as re- 
ceipts are concerned, have been considered a little different than the 
O. and C. lands. The counties in which the Coos Bay wagon roads 
are situated since 1939 have obtained their share of the receipts on an 
ad valorem tax basis, whereas the other counties receive 75 percent 
of the gross timber sale receipts. Back at that time the value of the 
timber was very low. Douglas-fir timber was selling at very low 
prices, and the Coos Bay Wagon Road counties did not get much 
money. They made an effort to get title II of the O. and C. Act 
changed so their payments would be on the same formula as the 
QO. and C. counties. Since the price of timber has gone up consider- 
ably, the O. and C. counties have gotten more money in proportion 
to the Coos Bay wagon counties. The counties in which the Coos Bay 
Wagon Road lands are situated have not elected to contribute a por- 
tion of their receipts to the O. and C. group for either roadbuilding or 
reforestation or other administrative services as have the O. and C. 
counties. 

Now, because of that, the O. and C. money has been spent mostly 
on the O. and C. land rather than the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands. 
Some of these roads that have to be built must cross the Coos Bay 
Wagon Road lands because they are in a more or less checkerboard 
pattern or adjacent to O. and C. lands. We have to have rights-of- 
way on intermingled private lands and we have to build roads across 
the Wagon Road lands and across the intermingled private lands, and 
because of that we have asked for this amount of money to help build 
roads across these so-called Coos Bay Wagon Road lands which are 
not being financed by the Coos Bay counties as is the case in the O. 
and C. counties. 

Mr. Magnuson. I think that it would be a good idea, if it has not 
—— been done, to have the details of the road construction pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1959 placed in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have been placed in the record. 

Mr. Maanuson. What I am curious about is would the Coos Bay 
Wagon Road counties have done better to have taken 75 percent of 
the receipts ? 

Mr. Horne. Certainly better. 

Mr. Magnuson. They would have? 

Mr. Horne. Yes. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Is this arrangement subject to change? 

Mr. Horne. I do not think so. 

Mr. Wooztxy. That depends upon Congress. 

Mr. Betrne. It would require legislation to change the distribution. 

Mr. Macnvson. In other words, originally it was thought having 
receipts on the tax basis was preferable. 

Mr. Woozixry. They thought if they got tax equivalent they would 
be satisfied. The others were prepared to gamble. If 75 percent 
sso below taxes, O. K., if it went above, they were willing to take 
that. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is there a substantial difference in what Coos Bay 
County received and would have received ? 
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Mr. Woozixy. Yes, very substantial. Several million dollars in 
the aggregate. 

Mr. Maenvuson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 


Coos BAY LANDS CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Bupar. What is the total cost of these proposed Coos Bay 
Wagon Roads? I note the justification says “beginning” of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Wooztry. Is it Weaver Creek Road ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Berrne. The grading will be about half the cost. 

Mr. Buoer. Your justification on page 52 says this amount of 
$145,000 will permit “beginning of construction.” What is the total 
cost of the construction contemplated ? 

Mr. Berrne. At present this would be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $350,000 or $400,000. That is the Sand Creek road and 
Weaver Creek road. Grading represents about 50 percent of cost 
of completion. The other is merely acquisition of right-of-way. It 
may go through eventually as timber-sales contract. On these totals 
the Weaver Creek road will be closer to the $400,000 mark. The 
future will depend in part on what roads will go in O. and C. lands. 
These are not complete roads in themselves but are connecting other 
portions of the O. and C. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Bupver. What is the purpose of the language change on page 
17 of the committee print? You are taking out the language limita- 
tions on this $4,435,000. All but $150,000 of it would be spent on the 
O.and C. lands. Why is that being taken out ? 

Mr. Berrne. It is taken out to provide for actual construction on 
Coos Bay lands which we did not have last year. 

Mr. Buper. Yes, you had. 

Mr. Berrne. We had acquisition of rights-of-way last year on 
public-domain lands. We did not have construction. This year we 
are asking for funds for actual construction on Coos Bay lands which 
we consider the same as the public-domain lands. 

Mr. Buver. Why did you not just put in “for construction on the 
Coos Bay road lands” in line 5? This way you can spend this money 
on any public-domain lands in any place in the country as I read the 
lancuage, after this change. 

Mr. Berrne. The language could read, “For construction of access 
roads on the Oregon and California grant lands and the Coos Bay 
wagon-road lands.” ; 

Mr. Buper. Would this permit expenditure of funds on any public- 
domain lands? 

Mr. Berrne. You are correct, it could be, except for the fact that 
the amount which is reimbursed in O. and C. counties would not be 
reimbursable if it were put on public-domain land. 


Mr. Buner. I think before we make any such sweeping change as 
is indicated 
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Mr. Berrne. We would have no objection to the insertion or limita- 
tion of the construction to the O. and C. and Coos Bay wagon road 
lands. 

Mr. Bunce. That is the only place you intend to spend it? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had the Land Management peo- 
ple before us. You made a good presentation. I know the committee 
has enjoyed having you. 

Mr. Bunce. May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 


SEED PRODUCTION 


Mr. Bunee. I have had a great number of complaints about the 
Government getting into the seed business. because of crested wheat 
and other seed operations. I would appreciate it if you would pre- 
pare a detailed statement for the record as to just what the Govern- 
ment has done, the history of it, how you got into it, and what the sit- 
uation is now and what you intend to do in the future in the produc- 
tion of seed on Government lands. 

Mr. Wooztey. I will be glad to do it. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HARVESTING OF SEED ON PUBLIC LAND 


The Bureau of Land Management and the former Grazing Service have har- 
vested grass seed on occasions for a number of years in the past. At various 
times since the inception of the program to reseed depleted Federal rangelands, 
seed has been harvested in furtherance of its conservation program because of 
unavailability or high price of seed from commercial sources. 

The need for larger quantities of seed increased rapidly as it became evident 
that large acreages of depleted rangelands in the West could be successfully 
reseeded and restored to good grass cover where soil and moisture conditions 
were favorable. Because of the scarcity of seed and high prices on the com- 
mercial market, the Bureau of Land Management for a number of years entered 
into cooperative arrangements with other Federal agencies to harvest’ seed. 

For several years prior to 1952 seed was harvested from Lowry Air Force Base 
and from the Naval Air Station, Buckley Field, near Denver, Colo., under co- 
operative agreements. Seed was also obtained during this period through the 
Soil Conservation Service from its large reseedings in Montana and Nebraska. 
These arrangements with other agencies were terminated as seed became avail- 
able from commercial sources at reasonable prices. 

Responses to bid invitations for seed from commercial sources often varied 
widely. Contract awards in some cases could not be made because they were un- 
reasonably high and would make the cost of reseeding prohibitive. The major 
portion of the seed acquired by the Bureau from commercial sources in the past 
was produced in the Northern Great Plains area. Seed dealers in that area 
were generally the successful bidders. Very little seed produced in the inter- 
mountain area or far Western States reached the seed dealers who were the 
successful bidders on Bureau contracts. 

In 1956 responses tc bid invitations for seed from commercial sources were as 
high as 65 cents per pound for crested wheatgrass seed. These high prices were 
attributed to the drought and poor seed crops in the Great Plains area. The 
Bureau also was concerned over the increased demands for grass seed resulting 
from the soil bank and conservation reserve programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. While drought conditions were prevalent in the Great Plains area, 
conditions were very favorable in Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon to the production 
of grass seed even on spring-grazed seedings and an abundant supply of seed 
was available on Bureau of Land Management projects. 

In order to further the soil and moisture conservation program by reseeding 
as large an area as possible and release the limited supply from commercial 
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sources to the public, contracts were entered into whereby the Bureau either 
shared the crop with the contractor or paid the harvesting and cleaning costs 
and retained all of the seed. These contracts net-only avoided wasting a-valu- 
able seed crop, but permitted additional reseeding, so important when such ex- 
tensive areas require conservation measures. 

In 1957 conditions again existed which were favorable to a good crop of seed. 
The Bureau conducted seed harvesting operations both on cash and sharecrop 
contracts to take advantage of the available resources on public lands. 

The high fire hazard and widespread occurrence of serious range fires, par- 
ticularly in Idaho, Oregon and Nevada, influenced the need for seed. The 
acreage burned was far above normal, increasing the need for reseeding and 
protection of these areas from the destructive forces of wind and water erosion. 

‘Demands also increased for reseeding of:rangelands infested with host plants 
for the beet leafhopper. This insect transmits curlytop virus to certain culti- 
vated crops, causing considerable damage. The replacement of host plants by 
reseeding of grasses is one of the most effective means of controlling the beet 
leafhopper. 

Congress too has recognized the advisability of utilizing all available seed 
to further the reseeding of grazing lands. Senator Dworshak introduced a bill 
(S. 2987, 83d Cong.) to make surplus seed available to Federal agencies, includ- 
ing this Bureau, for this purpose. This bill was enacted into law on July 26, 
1954, as Public Law 524 (68 Stat. 529). 

This same result is the primary objective of the Bureau’s seed harvest pro- 
gram, i. e., to accomplish the maximum amount of reseeding. In addition, seed 
produced locally consists of strains and varieties better adapted to local condi- 
tions than seed produced in other areas. The harvesting of seed permitted 
reseeding 20,000 acres which otherwise would not have been possible and in 
addition permitted other conservation practices valued at $30,000. The addi- 
tional areas reseeded included some which had been burned over during the 
disastrous fire season just ended. 

Generally, moisture conditions favorable to good production of seed occur at 
infrequent intervals and the Bureau has attempted to take advantage of such 
conditions. Normally, when seed is available from commercial sources at rea- 
sonable prices the Bureau would depend upon such sources for its seed supply. 


Mr. Wooziey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Hardy, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
is the first opportunity I have had to appear before you to discuss 
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the budget estimate and programs of the Bureau of Mines. In times 
like these, when we have all begun to realize how essential scientific 
research in the development of technology is to the very existence of 
our country, I am proud to be in a position to be able to help and guide 
those programs. From long years of association with Bureau activ- 
ities in the mining industry, I am well aware of the contribution 
they make in providing the ‘scientific and technical knowledge that 
helps the mineral industries to do their job. Since becoming Assistant 
Secretary for Mineral Resources I have had an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the Bureau’s scientific and technical work and 
I am much impressed by its record of accomplishment, both past 
and present. 

In coming before you today seeking funds to finance the Bureau’s 
activities, we are asking that you appropriate taxpayer’s dollars. I 
know that the taxpayer expects to see a concrete return for every dollar 
he gives up. At times he may consider it somewhat impractical to 
spend his money for scientific research which may not produce imme- 
diately useful results. 

However, when we are faced with a crisis, the fundamental knowl- 
edge acquired over years of scientific research crystallizes to produce 
such amazing developments as intercontinental missiles and space- 
traveling rockets. When this happens, I think the taxpayer begins to 
develop an appreciation of the process that brings together the data 
from fundamental laboratory research into sound usable products. 
I do not mean to suggest that a majority of the Bureau’s program 
comprises basic research. The demands for solution of immediate 
problems placed upon it permit only a relatively small fraction of its 
efforts to be devoted to fundamental work. I do mean, that much 
of the Bureau’s research is designed to anticipate the needs of to- 
morrow as well as the operating problems of today. Keeping pace 
with the ever-increasing technologic complexity of our civilization 
and of our defense activities results in demands for more mineral raw 
materials, new materials and for better material—demands that arise 
faster than they can be met by traditional means. Today, the opera- 
tions of the minerals industries are reoriented to producing many 
metals that were not on the commodity list 25 years ago and the future 
will find many more new additions to the list. 

There is no denying that the age of space which we are now entering 
is an age of unique materials, such as metals with high-temperature, 
high-strength, corrosion-resistant properties that we never dreamed 
of before. I consider it to be the job of the Bureau of Mines to find 
ways of meeting the Nation’s needs for such materials from any 
possible source on this earth and I am fully confident that its research 
will devise chemical and physical means to treat the materials and 
make them fit for our use. 

Mr. Ankeny, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, has a fuller state- 
ment concerning its programs and will answer whatever questions you 
may wish to ask. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Ankeny, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
particularly gratifying to come before this committee at a time when 
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the true merits of science and technology are receiving a long-overdue 
measure of recognition from the public, the Congress, and the admin- 
istration. I am sure that the members of this committee will concur 

as Bureau of Mines officials have maintained since long before World 
War II, that research and the discovery of new technology i is essential 
to the development of the Nation’s mineral 


metal, and fuel sources 
to provide adequate supplies of raw materials for both our peacetime 


economy and the requirements of technologic advances in our means 
of defense. I do not say this as a means of jumping on the “research 
bandwagon” at a propitious time. Rather,.I say this because the 
Bureau of Mines, as one of the principal research bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government, is the technologic reservoir from which the defense 
agencies draw factual data on mineral raw materials and the develop- 
ment of new techniques for using them. 

The Bureau of Mines est:mate as recommended in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1959 totals $25,334,000 as compared with $ $25,- 
853,000 appropriated for 1958. After adjusting for a nonrecurring 
construction item and for budgetary reserves, the 1959 estimate reflects 
an increase of $137,000 all of which applies to the health and safety 
appropriation. T he 1959 estimates for the conservation and dev elop- 
ment of mineral resources and general administrative expenses appro- 
priation are at the same level as the amounts available for 1958. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 

Bureau research is made up of both immediate and long-range pro- 
grams. During peacetime our principal emphasis is on long- range 
problems. But these are no ordinary times. Now our programs have 
been reoriented to give the highest priority to development of struc- 
tural materials for tnissiles, aircraft, and for nuclear reactors. 

The materials we seek are not the everyday ones with wh‘ch we have 
been long familiar. We want metals that can retain their strength 
and avoid corrosion at temperatures which range up to 4,000° F. 

Indications are that beryllium is one of the most promising metals 
for missile nose cones, offering a possible means of licking the prob- 
lems associated with the reentry of a missile into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Currently, too, the Air Force is interested i in the use of beryl- 
lium for high-speed fighter planes, because it is virtually the only 
light metal that will perform with high strength at more than 1.000° F. 
But beryllium is costly to mine and it has to be refined under vacuum 
to keep out the impurities that make the metal brittle and it is even 
more difficult to shape than titanium. In addition, beryllium supplies 
are none too plentiful. The principal beryllium mineral—bery!—is 
sorted by hand and beryl ore which costs some $500 per ton contains 
only about 4 to 5 percent beryllium. The Bureau has been concerned 
with beryllium problems for at least 15 years even though it is only 
now coming into the limelight. Two of our facilities are already 
equipped to work on the problems posed by this metal. Obviously, 
our 1959 program for rare and precious metals will do everything it 
can to make beryllium available for such essential and highly special- 
ized uses. 

Some new stainless steels have demonstrated their ability to with- 
stand high temperatures. But stainless steels involve much more 
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than supplies of iron ore. They require additional supplies of chro- 
mium, of tungsten, and of molybdenum. Under our ferroalloys pro- 
gram, the Bureau will exert every effort to overcome the technologic 
obstacles that lie in the path of further development of supplies of 
these metals. 

Another element that is promising for use in jet aircraft, missiles, 
and atomic reactors is columbium. Research has indicated that colum- 
bium alloys used in gas turbines could lead to more efficient engines 
operating at 2,000° F., instead of the present operating limit of 
1,650° F. 

In the rare and precious metal program, the Bureau has success- 
fully employed the revolutionary principle of liquid-liquid separa- 
tion, to break un closely knit combinations of columbium and tan- 
talum. This technique, in which an organic solvent is used as a sort 
of chemical bloodhound to extract one metal from a solution contain- 
ing others, has also been used for zirconium and hafnium and to sepa- 
rate nraninm and vanadium. Jt now appears that it may be a useful 
means of isolating the individual elements in one of nature’s most 
complex hundles—the rareearths. Such unfamiliar metals as yttrium 
and elliunm have demonstrated valuable properties in electronic 
comporents for industrial automation and for complicated controls 
for missiles. 

The Brrean will intensify its research on refractory oxides, nitrides, 
borides. silicides, and carbides to keep pace with military and civilian 
demands for specialized materials. Tinder the ceramic and fertilizer 
materials item, greater emphasis will be placed on cermets—combi- 
nations of ceramic materials and metals—and on ceramic coatings on 
metals to combine the strength and elasticity of metals with the heat 
and corrosion-resisting properties of ceramic materials. As byprod- 
ucts of basic research on ultra-high-temnerature refractories we are 
finding new materials of interesting dielectric properties which can 
serve at relatively high temperatures in the same areas as high- 
temnerature metals. 

The Bureau is »]so doing rewarding work on the production of high- 
purity metals. Not only do the common metals exhibit unusual prop- 
erties in very pure form, but. many of the new metals require degrees 
of purity that were bevond the range of conventional metallurgy not 
many ve»rs ago. A tinv increase in contamination of these metals 
changes their cheracteristics profoundly and they are extremely reac- 
tive with air, so that we are forced to use vacuum melting techniques. 
Our research on ultrasonics which apnlies high-frequency sound waves 
to effect certain phvsical changes in minerals and metals offers a poten- 
tial means of producing high-purity metals by electrolysis. 

The relationship of our fuels research to developing new defense 
technology is annarent. T can assure you that our work in these fields 
is most productive. For examnle, the Bureau has concerned itself 
with the characteristics and mechanisms of flames in the combustion 
of fuels and the ignition of mine dusts and gases. The basic scientific 
data derived from such research has been markedly useful to the mili- 
tary in their research on jet and rocket fuels. 

Tt must, be remembered that. the efficient use of coal and petroleum 
are fundamental to industrial production. The Bureau’s research 
work on these commodities is designed to improve the quality of utiliza- 
tion of these fuels and thns make possible sustained and effective pro- 
duction of defense material and equipment. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


I shall not take your time to describe again our health and safety 
activities and the discharge of the Bureau’s responsibilities under the 
Federal-Coal Mine Safety Act. Let me emphasize, however, that full 
production of needed minerals, metals, and fuels in times such as these 
is most vital to maintenance of an adequate defense position. Preser- 
vation of skilled manpower to realize such full production is the basic 
function of the Bureau’s health and safety activities. In addition to 
our usual activities, we are starting new studies of silicosis problems 
in metal mines and of the control of radiation hazards in the uranium 
mines. 

Mr. Kirwan. Doesthat complete your statement ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 


DEFENSE MINERALS EXPLORATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. While Mr. Hardy is here, I wish you would answer 
this if you can. Could you briefly explain how the defense-mineral 
exploration program is carried out? About $39 million has been made 
available to date to the Department by ODM for assistance to pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; funds have been allocated for the DMEA program, 
and I believe that is the approximate amount to date. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand ODM leaves it strictly up to the De- 
partment as to how the program is administered. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. The Defense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion. The DMEA receives from Office of Defense Mobilization a 
specified list of metals and minerals that are eligible for this explora- 
tion program. The Government participation varies according to the 
criticalness of these various metals and minerals as determined by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

As I understand it, the DMEA uses engineers of the Bureau of 
Mines and geologists of the Geological Survey. All applications are 
examined and passed upon by these technical people. Upon their 
findings, DMEA, if it is worthwhile, approves the project. 


TUNGSTEN ELIGIBLE FOR EXPLORATION FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Is tungsten still on the list of minerals eligible for 
exploration funds? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, it is. As I recall, the program for long-range 
tungsten exploration and development specifies 50 percent partici- 
pation by the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note last summer a loan of $53,000 was approved for 
a California producer to explore for more tungsten. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not familiar with that particular loan, but I shall 
he glad to check into the matter and supply any information you may 
wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. Considering the tungsten-supply situation, why is 
such an expenditure justified? We threshed that out in Congress. 
We have so much now we do not know what to do with it. The Presi- 
dent’s budget last year said there is $260 million that the stockpile 
cannot absorb. The stockpile is full of tungsten. Yet we loan funds 
to discover more. Do you think the Government is ever going to get 
that money back? No. I know enough about the value of a dollar 
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because I worked in everything I think in the United States that was 
hard, steel plants, coal mines, ranches, lumber camps, wheatfields, 
and so forth. And I guarantee you nobody will get $53,000 back 
from a tungsten loan when we have so much of it we do not know what 
to do with it. 

We would not have known about this loan of $53,000 to explore for 
tungsten, except for the press releases, Senator Malone says tungsten 
is running out of our ears. 

Please submit for the record a brief statement on the program, in- 
cluding the loans that have been made for tungsten exploration, the 
amount, and the date of the approval of the application. 

Mr. Harpy. We will be happy to do that. 

(The information follows :) 


THE PROGRAM OF THE DEFENSE MINERALS EXPLORATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Defense Minerals Exploration Administration operates under celegation 
of authority from the Office of Defense Mobilization to the Secretary of the 
Interior in carrying out the minerals-exploration function authorized by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The DMEA encourages exploration for indicated or undeveloped domestic 
sources of strategic and critical minerals by providing financial assistance to 
private mining operators. The extent of Government participation is 50 to 
75 percent of the cost of exploration, depending upon the mineral or minerals 
sought. Exploration projects are carried on under contracts which specify the 
work to be performed, the allowable costs, and a definite period for completion 
of the project. If, in the opinion of DMBA, the exploration work is successful 
in finding ore, a certificate of discovery or development is issued. In this event, 
should the operator produce, the contribution of the Government is repayable 
by royalties not exceeding 5 percent of the sales receipts for any ore produced, 
until the amount of the Government’s contribution is repaid, without interest, 
or until a specified time (usually 10 years) has elapsed. 

The program is administered by the DMEA with a small Washington staff, 
and with additional technical services provided by the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Tungsten has been on the list of commodities eligible for DMEA assistance 
since the inception of the program. Applications for tungsten-exploration proj- 
ects received before October 22, 1957, were eligible for 75 percent Government 
participation. Since that date the participation: percentage has been 50. 

As of December 31, 1957, DMEA had entered into 126 tungsten-exploration 
contracts which are listed in the attached table. 
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Contracts for tungsten exploration 





Govern- Date of contract 































Company State Total ment 
value Ppartici- 

pation Month Year 

Weed, Davi Gio... 202A... ak Nevada............- $6, 200 $4, 650 | June___.____| 1951 
Aaveswrad, Ol6:...... 220. 01..-4.5.5.25... Washington.._......| | 32,700 24, 525 | -July_.....__.| 1951 
Alps Mining & Milling Co. -_--........-- Montana.._....-...- 34, 862 26, 147 | May._-..__- 1951 
Boulder Tungsten Mines, Inc. .__--_.--- Colorado... =...-..-.- 67, 649 50, 787 | July_.....-.-| 1951 
Bradley Mining Go-_-.............------ Mahe ...4.0055..¢2.52 122, 400 91, 800 | Jume_______- 1951 
Black Rock Mining Corp...-.-...-.----- California... .......- 115, 000 86, 250 | July_......._| 1951 
Rye & Oorwitl? 2... 20.04 ~...055-51.- Nevada. .........-.- 12, 000 9, 000 |....- pecs 1951 
Eureka Tungsten.....................-.- Colorado... -_-..--.-.- 20, 000 15, 000 |__.-- do___.. 1951 
Cold Springs Tungsten, Inc. -_-..-...---|. a Te 211,080 | 158; 310 }_____ do-......| 1951 
Miller & Warnken.........._......-.---- California. _---_--__- , 000 45,000 |... do_....__} 1951 
Plate; Meee GC... is. os. 25. sc es B0.05055-05552 5] - 6,000 11,250 | August....__| 1951 
Petroleum Investment Trust, Ltd_....._|-___- Ca. ci0s< gt sigs 14, 036 10, 627 | July.-.....-- 1951 
Statiford, Tot CO. f....2- 22-2. ..4-.-. 41... peaene wen se hs Sooy 22, 250 16, 687 | August._..__| 1951 
Tungsten Mining Co., Inc_.... ..-....-..|-....do..........-.--- 10, 000 7, 500 }__._- do.....--| 1951 
Black Rock Mining Corp-_-...._..---..-- California esse. 61, 624 46, 218 }__._- do_._..__| 1951 
Double Eagle Tungsten Co__.._.........| Montama..........-- = 382 = ers do___..__| 1951 
American Alloys Metals, Inc__-___....---|- do. ee 55, 284 1, 463 |____. ALR 1951 
American Alloys Metals, Inc. -._..-.---- Montana (combined w vith ther ‘American Alloys | 1951 

contra 
McRae Tungsten Corp-_-__._-_.-..-.----- 20, 351 15, 268. | September. _| 1951 
Cherry Creek Tungsten Mining Co---_- 75, 000 56, 250 |... do... 1951 
Loeveneedt, A. Fil 5. eh 2 See 2, 855 2,141 | October-___- 1951 
Tungstar Hanging Valley Corp-.-__-__-. 70, 000 52, 500 |. _..-do....-__] 1951 
Johnson, Curtis C_.....-_...-- 5, 000 3.750 | November__| 1951 
Star Dust Mines, Inc_........-....----- 15, 240 HN, 430 }-_-_. do... __| 1951 
rere f Mining O61.) ci tc a 21, 290 15, 968 =1f*Saoereer- 1951 
Alaska Metals Mining Co.__.._.._.......| Alaska___........--- 178, 234 | 133, 676 0... -_| 1951 
Combination Development Co__-.-...-.- 70, 000 52, 500 | December 1951 
oa ten ae & Milling Co_-__----- 34, 650 25, 988 | November_.| 1951 
ms, Owain oe el SL eee celts 12, 379 9, 284 | December___| 1951 
heotioee Alloy Metals, ER 66, 914 50, 186 | Jannary_..__} 1952 
Mount Wheeler Mines, Inc_.............| Nevada. ._.......-_- 170,424 | 127,818} February_-_| 1952 
West Slope Mining Co___._..__..___.--- 10, 080 7, 560 | April._-.___- 1952 
UTS a a ee y 24, 400 18, 300 | February_._| 1952 
Baltimore + Mines, Inc_...........| Nevada._.__.____.-- 20, 280 15, 210 } April__..__._ 1952 
Brown, M. mens Hates 13, 500 10, 126 }=-__. Raden 1952 
Holmestake Mining Co., me. 19, 000 14, 250 | May..._.___ 1952 
Chief Joseph Mines, 2 a Pa Idaho... .. 66s 23, 7,440 5, 580 |-.... a 1952 
Minerals Engineering oe cond dated Swe 121, 280 gee SO 1952 
Hazelton, Thomas A. _____._._-.__...... 5, 960 4,470 | Jume________| 1952 
Larson, Stan. L., & Plumme, Rob-....-- 25, 000 18, 760 | May...___.. 1952 
POR Ee 5 oo lap tk nec senwaces 77, 520 58,140 | Jume___..___| 1952 
ee eee eee eee 28, 700 21,525 | May.......- 1952 
Northfield Mines, Inc....__..____---_-- 62, 720 47,040 ulD sen cens 1952 
Coughlin, Glen & Henderson, E. L_____- 4, 800 3, 600 | Jume____.___| 1952 
Hidden Hills Co... 16, 800 12, 600 | July........ 1952 
JM MON 8ok 5 es Seddes 30, 180 22,635 | Jume___._.__| 1952 
po EE, SS eee. SS | ee A 10, 500 7, 875 September. -| 1952 
Sweeney Tungsten Co., Ltd__........_-- 29, 800 22, 350 | Jume_______. 1952 
Alege Cane COR. nen annadesnncnnen| enndineactemecn 41, 000 30,750 | August.__... 1952 
Etherton & Schmittroth.___........._....}] Idaho___..._.......- 24, 000 18,000 | July_.....__. 1952 
Cy BOONG. . enn os Sette spe encn- nach 003 se eenadsanennens 10, 600 7,950 | August......| 1952 
Wiese Beene @..3.5-.. 5220 59, 200 44,400 | July.__...__. 1952 
Tungsten Prospecting Associates __-_....- 6, 700 5,025 | September. .} 1952 
Mullin Mines Co., Inc. - .............-..- 12, 400 9, 300 | October. 1952 
Vasco Tungsten Corp... __...........--- 17, 500 13, 125 |...-.do._...__| 1952 
McRae Tungsten Corp 53, 800 40,350 | November 1952 
Western Mines Co.-... 20, 130 15, 098 |.....do__..._.] 1952 
McBroom & Allen __- 12, 600 9, 450 | October. ___. 1952 
Robitsch & Brewster. 9, 650 7, 238 .do_......} 1952 
Bradley Mining Co__._.................| Idaho___._--___.___- 224,400 | 168,300 | December_..| 1952 
Graham Development Corp.__..........| Nevada___......._.. 17,120 12,840 |.....do-....- 1952 
North Idaho Mines, Inc. ................| Idaho..............- 13, 200 9,900 | April... 1953 
Surcease Mining Co___............-.....| California 33, 400 25,050 | Feb: 1953 
Bs Sis DAE. oUt aL IOs ibd ai 171,400 | 128,550 | Mareh___._- 1953 
Wade & RID C0 5 ac ncch dhaese- se Montana..........-- 47, 600 35, 700 |... - 1953 
I 00d cbse ahonscccea.ss es eS 14, 200 10, 650 | April_._. 1953 
Anderson, Fred M. et al...........-._--.|____- daticttscshgetek- 21, 640 16, 230 _ ES 1943 
EE EE cna cacetuneensamecneil ir titcnsenine aide 19, 620 14, 715 |....- M00 1953 
Bradley Mining Co-.............1--...2 SOG SL. Li2.-2GL 5, 600 4, 200 . ‘oe 1953 
Pe MI Ns re inn sehen anupiieanasteibiiain vev 21, 760 16, 320 | July_..- 1953 
U.8. Tungsten, | SSE ee Colorado-- 9, 775 A ae 1953 
a id We api 8085 5 HERA. NI ab hii il ened 23, 946 17, 960 |..__. Bi jcc02 1953 
pS | eI ae ee Colorado 8, 200 6, 150 Pe: 1953 
Big Q Tungsten Mine, Inc... _.._______- Washington.....___- 10, 200 7, 650 ‘September. -| 1953 
pe ee ee pee pean Montana_ 33, 600 25, 200 vy ee 1953 
pk eel i ais Colorado... _- 30, 400 22, 800 "reve 1953 
Sunshine Mining Co-_-.............._._-- Montana_._._- 61, 355 46,016 | October.___. 1953 
Strawberry Tungsten Mines, Inc... .___- California 18, 648 13, 986 |....- do... ...| 1953 
Galtie Boy Mines, Inc_....._............'! Colorado 12,000! 9,000 /____. do. .....! 1953 
20659—58——11 
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Contracts for tungsten exploration—Continued 


Company 


SN, I gett a ee a 


pa Se OY * Sra eee 
Mid State Development, Inc__.__.....-- 
Hov CeO bist bh derk oa). Sed auen 
Mock, Linyd P........-----------.----.- 
Mahoney, Thomas & Dorothy-........-- 
Eiger Miimes, Ine. ..0 nc... 5 tks. 
Cons’ lidxted Uranium Mines, Inc......- 
Incline Mining Co 
Aloska Metals Mining Co_____._.__.._-- 
Willden, E. B., Willden A. & Pett, L. A.. 
I Fe Bo teete side wk bb abi ~- co kddene 
Morris n, Wm, C. & Sons 
Spider Uranium Mining Co., Inc_-- 
illiams, Harold & Thomas -----_- 
Schaff, Bednar, Jones, et al_...__. 
Idi\ho, Maryland Mines Corp-- 
Hillside Mining Co 
Wah Chang Mining Co: 
Salmon River Scheelite Corp-_-_.......-_- 






epee at WN . . . kA a kcs. dss 
Mosch, Brown & Mosch..-_..-..-..----- 
Helmar Mining & Milling, Inc._..._.__- 
Carolina Tungsten Mining Co 
Apollo Mines, Inc 
Kaske, George W___....._.......-_...--- 
Salvi, R. E. & Watson, C.,&J.M 
Hongola, Vance, et al_...._...-.......--- 
Reynolds Tungsten Cor 
Walby, Hugh E., and 

Hetzer, Elmer, et al 
Kennametal, Inc... -__.........-.....---- 
Wisdom, J. 8., and Helen_._..__-- sa Rees 
Cordero Mining Co-_................-.-.- 
Bingel, Jesse Arthur 
Tip. op Mining ©..........--..4...0.- 
Climax Tungsten Co__......-.-...._-.-- 
Tungsten Mining Corp 
Cordero Mining Co. ....._-..--.......-- 
Gs RUINS Sit wires 0 2k ce ees 
OS ee SS a Oe pe ae 
Tungsten Mountain Mining Co___..._-- 









Govern- | Date of contract 
Total ment 
value partici- 
pation 
$2, 250 $1, 688 
20, 560 15, 420 
18, 250 13, 688 
33, 000 24, 750 
8, 902 6, 677 
ee 38, 000 28, 500 
ati 19, 200 14, 400 
96, 120 60, 075 
77,035 57, 776 
7, 500 , 625 
52, 308 39, 231 
6, 160 4, 629 
14, 000 10, 500 
32, 268 24, 201 
16, 000 12, 000 
6, 008 506 
15, 700 11,775 
7, 440 , 58) 
118, 966 i 
127, 285 464 
21, 569 16, 177 
129, 136 96, 852 
23, 003 17, 252 
eae 41, 190 30, 893 
5, 940 4, 455 
6, 500 4, 875 
8, 280 210 
24, 900 18, 675 
26, 400 19, 800 
Lethe qaeehidod 14, 520 10, 890 
hag otiahin eis Sei 10, 000 7, 500 
eens nasi aal 16, 490 12, 3%” 
$12, 000 $9, 000 
Es entenshlienS 75, 290 56, 467 
dpe pel tansissestblanateth 13, 000 9, 750 
tee snllllween Glades 16, 100 12, 075 
oc gdimuinta 68, 800 . 
Bs do oats bad 7, 400 5, 550 
no bette te 57, 254 42, 940 
in aalswiesl ghee 28, 010 17, 506 
16, 540 12, 405 
shy sliapivlale satanic 66, 320 49, 740 
246,660 | 184,995 |___- 
28, 572 21, 429 
bs a dibaiaecbicsla 70, 680 53, 010 
fp abe cabin duestne 32, 100 24, 075 
wine beans ibetahel 32, 200 24, 150 
Uidicin wea wbene qihentinldigitd 5, 008, 124 |3, 740, 581 





Recapitulation of tungsten contracts by calendar years 1951-57 





Year 





Number of | Total value | Government 
contracts part 

29 $1, 381, 466 $1, 036, 101 

32 1, 254, 398 940, 800 

22 630. 604 472, 954 

13 389, 201 279, 886 

15 581, 529 436, 148 

ll 607, 374 452, 028 

4 163, 552 122, 664 





DEFINITION OF RARE EARTHS 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, would it be agreeable to ask that the 
Bureau of Mines furnish a list and definition of what has been re- 


ferred to here in the testim 


ony as the rare earths? There is emsider- 


able discussion over the country about rare earths. They are bein 


mined. 


Tt mioht, be helnful if we had a list of what they are an 





seme 
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their specific natures, anything that is not classified, so we may be 
better informed as to what they are and their characteristics. 

Mr. AnKENy. Would you like that now or do you want it for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Buper. Whatever the chairman says. 

“ Sreminski. Would you care to furnish the committee with that 
ist 

Mr. Anxeny. I have the list right here. If you would like for me 
to read them—— 

Mr. Stemrnski. Please read them. 

Mr, Ankeny. Lanthanum, cerium, praseodymium, neodymium, 
illmium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, 
holmium, erbium, thulium, ytterbium, and lutecium. Some of these 
rare earths have been known for a long time but their properties have 
not been well known. ‘They are discovering some amazing characteris- 
tics of the properties of these so-called rare earths. 

Mr. Sremrinsxi. Would you give a definition of rare earths and 
where it came from and why it is used instead of rare minerals? 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Zinner here who is a metallurgist, is better quali- 
fied to answer that. That requires a very technical explanation. 

Mr. Sreminski. Some people may think rare earths are mud packs 
or beauty applications. 

Mr. Zrnner. In simple language, these are a group of elements that 
occur in several minerals such as monazite, the ore in which they gen- 
erally occur. They occur in a variety of combinations. 

Where the rare-earth designations originally came from I do not 
know but these are neither rare nor are they earths in the true sense. 
The difficulty is in separating them. If you run all these together, 
this is the metal in the flint in the cigarette lighter. That has been 
one common use for them. Thorium is also associated with this list 
that has been given to the committee. Thorium up until recently had 
its most prominent use in gas mantles, Only in recent years has there 
been a real interest in breaking down this complex, and in studying 
the properties of the individual components. 

Incidentally, in that model the samples of the oxides opposite some 
of those names represent the sum total of the pure oxides produced. 

Mr. Steminskt. Anything else, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bupeg. No. I appreciate the chairman having that inserted 
in the record. I would like a more detailed statement as to tlie con- 
nection with the defense effort, if any, with the rare earths. They 
are an interesting subject, Mr. Chairman, and most people in the 
United States know almost nothing about them. 

Mr. Zrnner. I would also like to state something about supply. 
Up until a couple of years ago, of course, all of this material we needed 
came from foreign sources. It was not until the discovery of rather 
substantial rare-earth deposits in California and Idaho that this 
country became relatively self-sufficient in its immediate needs. 

Of course, the close association with thorium brought these elements 
very much to the public attention. In this association also, although 
they are not in the rare-earth group, zirconium and titanium and 
others occur in the same deposits and are extracted as byproducts. 

With regard to the rare earths themselves, it is the unusual proper- 
ties of these individual elements that we are investigating at the mo- 
ment. We know they are unusual, we know they have certain applica- 
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tions in electronics. We are not sure we know what the ultimate value 
of these things is. We arestudying that. 

Mr. Bupex. Do you consider them essential to the defense effort? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes. We know enough about the properties of some 
of the elements to know they ave essential. ‘They are finding very 
important uses as alloying elements in steel. A jittle of this metal 
will change the property of steel very substantially. We do not know 
why. That is what we are trying to find out, which of the complex 
effects the changes. We have to separate them to find that out. tt is 
a very complicated problem. 

Thorium’s ultimate use is very well known, as in the breeder reactor 
as an ultimate power source. "Wé have a statement the chairman 
would perhaps like to have in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please do that. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Rare EHARTHS—DEFINITIONS AND UsEs 


The term “rare earths” is a misnomer and a semantic absurdity which leads 
to considerable confusion. In discussing these elements, one has to explain that 
the rare earths, as a group, are not rare and that they are metals and not earths. 
The name “lanthanides” has been proposed for this group of metals and it appears 
to be gaining in popularity among scientists. However, the trade has spent years 
advertising rare earths and will probably continue using this terminology. 

Scientists generally are not in agreement as to which elements should be in- 
cluded in the rare-earth group. Most all agree that elements 58 to 71, inclusive, 
constitute the true rare earths. To these elements lanthanum 57, scandium 21, 
yttrium 39 are sometimes added because the properties of these elements closely 
resemble the others. The elements from 57 through 71 are herein considered 
to be the true rare earths. Of these, promethium 61, is an unstable fission-prod- 
uct of uranium, and the quantity occurring in nature is far below the limit of 
ordinary chemical detection. Yttrium, of course, will remain with the unsep- 
arated rare earths. 

The elements within other groups and subgroups of the periodic table show 
common properties, but very few show the extremely close similarity of those 
in the rare-earth group. In spite of the difficulties, the chemistry of the group 
is beginning to be understood, and sufficient differences have been found to per- 
mit classifying the rare earths into the cerium (or cerite) and the yttrium (or 
heavy rare earth) subgroups. These are shown in table 1, which also shows the 
relative abundance of each metal and the price range of the pure oxides of 
each. 








TABLE 1 
Relative 
Atomic abundance, | Price range CO oxide * 
number Name and symbol grams per ton| (dollars per gram) 
of earth’s 
crust 
Cerium subgroup: 
57 Remtiegeee Pais 6522 is ti a Like 19.0 | $0.03 to $0.20. 
58 a 8 a, oa in a a el ioe 44.0 | $0.06 to $0.20. 
59 pe EE ee oy eee 5.6 | $1.95 to $3.00. 
60 Maestwtebemty M4. «54250 s1as-d-24--2shseuned 24.0 | $1.25 to $1.50. 
61 I TTI 1... scanieremundonntinadiapon ashaje Glenda «veecuaineen tue emeaiaimalie api wda an ecnaen 
62 MILL. 255. dL ie 6.5 | $1.00 to $2.35. 
Yttrium subgroup: 
68 SON WN Sse eee et ee 1.0 | $50.00 to $80.00. 
64 Ce AG. 6 5 iinine 2066) de gb - opp bgeaeck 6.3 | $2.50 to $3.30, 
65 NL anecdote tee 1.0 | $15.00 to $38.50. 
66 Drygpromtiy Wey es Shk.. Alo. rue 4.3 | $3.00 to $10.00. 
67 I TEE viinnns oo acporivin Ecker es aed 1.2 | $8.00 to $35.00. 
68 Erbium, Er 2.4 | $3.00 to $4.15. 
69 PE Ts sa ou dao ciabh Legh dina db dn gee behayn .3 | $100.00 to $125.00 
70 EER, 5.4. on dus mm gnetateatstestrmmeibeecaineis 2.6 | $5.00 to $15.00. 
71 RUS Io 22k. ob a 9k RU .7 | $65.00 to $150.00. 
39 Te NE Ran oa oi daa bbb badly han tese Baden Bins 31.0 | $0.75 to $0.85, 


1 99.8 to 99.9 percent pure, except the lower price of Ho is for the 98 percent pure oxide, 











_ “Misch metal’ (from the German for “mixed meta?’ ) is a general term used for 
combinations of the rare eatths:in metalli¢°forme"When made from separated 
cerium or the cerium group, it is often called cerium metal. 

Ferrocerium is misch metal or cerium metal alloyed with from 10 to 65 percent 
iron and minor quantities of cadmium, copper, and magnesium. 

The mineral monazite, either as sand or massive concentrates, generally has a 
minimum specification of about 55 percent rare-earth oxides including thorium 
oxide. Bastnasite mill concentrates contain about 60 percent rare-earth oxides 
and acid leached grade contains 90 percent rare-earth oxides. Bastnasite contains 
no thorium. 

The rare earths are used in the metallic form as misch metal, cerium metal, 
and ferrocerium, principally as a sparking metal, in magnesium and aluminum 
alloys, as deoxidizer and scavenger additions to many metals, and as ladle addi- 
tions to cast iron, steel, and stainless steel. Oxides and other compounds find 
wide use in decolorizing glass, making special optical glasses, as a glass or optical 
polishing abrasive, for refractories, and as cores for arc-light carbons for search- 
lights, and arc lights for motion-picture photography, projection, and television. 
A large number of miscellaneous uses also consume an appreciable quantity of 
rare earths in the aggregate. 

Of the miseellaneous applications the following are most important: 


Catalysts Textile-mildewproofing 
Color television tubes Paint driers 

Neutron absorbers Cosmetic powders 

Nausea remedies Flashlight powders 
Fluorescent lighting Lapidary and rock polishing 
Metal soaps Textile waterproofing 


_A nuclear reactor by its very nature must have excess fuel to maintain the 
fission reaction, and it is essential to control the additional reactivity induced 
by the excess fuel. In this respect considerable interest has been displayed by 
the nuclear energy industry in samarium, europium, and gadolinium, which have 
very high neutron-absorption cross-sections. They may have extensive potential 
uses in nuclear reactors as neutron-absorbers. Samarium has only one isotope 
and would be useful only in short-lived systems as only one neutron per atom 
can be absorbed. Gadalinium has three isotopes, but the middle member has a 
very low cross-section, which complicates the utility of this metal for nuclear pur- 
poses. Europium has 5 isotopes, so each atom can absorb 5 neutrons without 
irradiation damage and before becoming useless. Europium oxide may make 
acceptable control rods for reactors. 

Europium is the rarest of the rare-earth metals, but it is still more plentiful than 
antimony, bismuth, or iodine. 

The outlook for the industry is for continued expansion. Research has already 
indicated new uses which will increase future consumption, and an important 
new use could quickly bring about a large increase in consumption almost over- 
night. 

The problems of the industry are largely technological and exist in all stages 
of production from mining to the end uses of the products. Many result from 
the lack of fundamental knowledge and can only be solved by research and devel- 
opment. The Bureau of Mines conducts an active program on many aspects of 
research, including analytical procedures, extraction from ores and concentrates, 
and the separation of the individual rare-earth elements from one another, their 
reduction to metals, the physical metallurgy of the metals, and the determination 
of basic scientific data on the metals and compounds of each member of the group. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the table on pages 119 through 122, 
showing total funds available to the Bureau from various sources. It 
should be noted that, in addition to the $28,334,000 requested of this 
committee, there will be an additional $4 million available from other 
Federal agencies. 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines, by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959 
















































































1959 
865, 538 $5, 794, 000 
152. 057 257, 000 
pepcna 161, 707 154. 110 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 74, 134 135, 285 
Department of the Navy . .........--....-....-- 295, 700 172, 49 
Atomic Energy Commission. .- 231, 525 544, 630 
General Services Ad'rinistration 10, 999 21, 915 
7 eee of Reclamation.......-.. 8, 648 6 5 
Miscellaneous ore agencies - 58, 562 55 890 
Contributed funds__._.........- 216, 183 188, 000 
Sl stent lagcteieedetlen bk otredin cng: snails deaeah anes 7, 239, 730 
Anthracite coal: Bureau of Mines appropriation.-..........-.-. 878, 000 
Petroleum, natural gas, and ofl] shale: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. -.-.......-.-..-..-.-...-- 2, 399, 000 
pg eS OE eee 75, 000 
Department Of Clie Avatiy. 2.28 2k sea Zoo ek 80, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare...........; 6, OM |... 222... -| eens ee-n-e 
epoperttant 0S tite Tey «2-5... cw aoc apecbe <tdeer cde 19, 590 
General Services Ad’rinistration._............-.-.-.------ 39, 190 
Bureau of Reclaration. . ssuo5. sscci-icausaiael-.......- 39, 090 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. _.-........----.--------.- 5 
Comeeneae Ph i ons bi Fein Sacuotde 229. 590 
Fe cence noe sodas eae tbh ib de ~osenscoe 2, 872. 690 
Ferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. -..__...._.......--------.. 3, 073. 000 
Defense Mineral Exploration Administration._.-.....-..- 47.000 
General Services Administration_.................-...-.-- 214, 300 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ....................--..-- 4, 500 
Camteipated Santen. 2 ssa os <aid - ccegib.- ni Siidinwiens 7 000 
ES Paha crake Te el eben me aoe ea 3, 345, 800 
Nonferrous metals: 
Bureau of Mines Sopromristion ne agradibastadte cidaa ea 4, 160, 000 
ene Meee nok eel ole cae ecccaeeeele A BRED LER SED. lmappeceesdccue 
Department of the Navy. ....--.--...-..2.2.-2.2-.2-21.-- 75, 
Atomic Energy Commission... ............-.--.....----+- 345 100 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. ........_.- : 267. 000 
General Services Administration........................-- 514 500 
Bureau of Reclamation. ...__....-.- 222... 2l2 les. -- 26, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... ..........-.-..--------- 2, 000 
IN, eo ene Shee bee Es 250, 190 40, 100 
Poteh:i ie cobisinues.aiind.pasona 6, 165. 102 5, 429. 700 
Nonmetallic minerals: 
Bureau of Mines Semaportntion sandals OM eas Sac Se 1, 645, 774 1, 810, 000 
Department of the Navy. ._...--.....-...---- 222-222 ue 45, 156 40 000 
nse Minerals Exploration Administration..---------- 70 196 46, 000 
General Services Administration...................._--.-- 668 40. 000 
Bureau of Reclamation. -._.............22222222 222 ll 27, 820 65, 500 
Miscellaneous: Federal agencies.....-....-.--------------- 605 1, 000 
I ite can 
WOMANS .SUO. Biv 2 la DS ese A 1, 793, 716 2, 002, 500 
SSS 
Foreign mineral activities: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation..._._.._.....--.....-...-- 211, 186 315, 000 
International Cooperation Administration____..........-- 724, 992 465, 135 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies __._............-..-..--.-- 201, 329 200, 000 
SN i ere a a cele 1, 137, 507 980, 135 
Inspections, investigations, and rescue work: 
Bureau of Mines spprvpriat ce peel ED ctalieal 4, 888, 860 5, 585, 000 
Department of the Navy __-____-- RieeS SA OD Sas t owe 18, 464 ; 30, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies ____.__._....-...-.-..-..-.- 9, 594 14, 000 14, 000 
meme EER OC ice ave i BHO 22 4, 916, 918 5, 571, 000 5, 629, 000 
Control of fires in coal deposits: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation --_-.............--..-..----- 303, 237 315, 000 
I nn esas eee pctarintaeares 68, 058 90, 000 


Mle dnciencnasmpntindte <0 scape eeeereas eeeasmaaenael 371, 295 
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Obligations incurred by the Bureau of Mines, by activity and source of funds, fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959—Continued 








General administrative expenses: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


UI sia aii wr cakes o 0 a linaticniineiintad eins iedebmnianee abies 
Drainage of anthracite mines: Bureau of Mines appropriation _- 
Helium production: Federal and non-Federal een 
Security classified: Department of the Army 


mary: 

Bureau of Mines appropriation 
Other Federal agencies 
Contributed funds 








CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Bituminous coal 
NT. Sa ae Saas ee ee 
. Petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale 
Pp NENG s 040i co tose odbbesucubwulataddesge sale 
Nonferrous metels...; ..= :-< s.cos-cs.s2 ss eccscescwsecaxe 
PU OROCR TINE TRUNOTONE 5 ane ccmcnnwnnetncuadn tee 
Foreign mineral activities. ._..................-..---.-- 
UE I nn 
8. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years, net_-_..-..-...-...-.--..--..- 
Total program (obligations). .................-.-..- 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 
Unobligated balance no longer available_................- 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...........- 


NIDA PWN 








Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions__...............-.-.-.-- 2, 188 2, 341 2, 341 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 84 81 81 
Average number of all employees-_-____-- 2, 113 2, 354 2, 340 
Number of employees at end of year 2, 335 2, 550 2, 550 
Average GS grade and salary .-__...........--..-...-------.-- 7.6 $5,612 | 7.7 $5,719 | 7.7 $5, 773 
Average salary of ungraded positions_.......................-. $4, 479 $4, 560 808, 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent ee eC ea ae $11, 021,833 | $12, 564,000 $12, 643, 000 
Positions other than permanent...................---.- 386, 864 361, 000 361, 000 
CUlar PRN GN CE s5<5s- 5508-2 146, 122 169, 000 169, 000 
BE Se Ie 11, 554, 819 13, 094, 000 13, 173, 000 
Oe eee 432, 405 527, 000 520, 000 
@ Transportation of things. ._-.-..........22225-52--225e 108, 289 72, 000 72, 000 
04 Communication services.-_.-.....................-.--.--.- 126, 367 150, 000 158, 000 
05 Rents.and utility services...._...............-.0-.-.--....- 291, 733 300, 000 300, 000 
ME eae 222, 400 209, 000 209, G00 
07 Other contractual services. ._............-.-.---.--------- 666, 320 803, 000 741, 000 
08 Supplies and materials... ...............2.1-.-...-.--..-.- 1, 069, 542 1, 075, 000 1, 075, 000 
OO I as cine he an ob nben srmatitrepibbewennn deveasiilis 1, 261, 736 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
ce eee dated 78, 754 75, 000 60, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.___.........._-..._._]_..---- : 815, 000 820, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities.._.................-..- 14, 824 11, 000 11, 000 
OB. ROBES BR OUNCE cine ecard nieeredbatainachatsgs 12, 383 12, 000 12, 000 
Beet ins pak <cin o = bce ch ewe ideieas wns de deshdedhen seen 15, 839, 572 18, 343, 000 18, 343, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges................------ e 4, ; 
OER I 15, 838, 384 18, 339, 000 18, 339, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 1-through 3-in the record. $18,339,000 


is requested for 1959 which is no change from the amount available 
this year. 


(The pages are as follows:) 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


STRANI ‘AT DENI ae. 4p an in areeeenenemepeenippents deenteareihetegne deuinabncrsseiplb-cestoes $18, 835, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve___.__._--1-4---- ek —496, 
Amowst available, 1066... 2.2 enn ee 18, 339, 000 
Decreases : 
Ie i car eee 55, 000 
SESS EEE SRS OS Sa etre tee tie NN 21, 000 
Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale__._._._..___--_-___________ 27, 000 
Perouse mete ee eae ea) ee ee a 35, 000 
I Ss ose ee fe ainkeoeens 80, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals... guinunss bes ot 42, 000 
a i ccsdnienatipngpennesaomemaelih 260, 000 
Sia cide a eR in. aa ee ee 18, 079, 000 
Increases : 
nena ND oe ete eS Rs Oey Mie 46, 000 
I cc eiaperendiiniablntencmibebiadeseh 18, 000 
Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale__________--__--_-__..- 39, 000 
I A ae ee rn 50, 000 
SiieftersGul’ mieten oo nn ic canescens 100, 000 
Pesos suneral octivties.... 2... sen ender 7, 000 
I aks capcceeemmin aang a pdinee eat 260, 000 
Se ND aes St a Seemed aoerarceonentag 18, 339, 000 


Analysis by activities 












Amount 











available, | Decreases | Subtotal 
1958 

hainissindegunpihabete aia hsanhcels $5, 713, 000 $55, 000 | $5, 658,000 | $5, 704, 000 $46, 000 
Sil deni bh RM wos won 881, 21, 000 860, 000 878, 000 18, 000 
3. Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale._._| 2,387,000 27,000 | 2,360,000 | 2,399, 000 39, 000 
4, Ferrous metals tial daiatil lane eit 3, 058, 000 35,000 | 3,023,000 | 3,073,000 50, 000 
5. Nonferrous metals. -_---............-.--- 4, 140, 000 80,000 | 4,060,000 | 4,160,000 100, 000 
6. Nonmetallic minerals. 7 1, 852, 000 42, 000 1,810,000 | 1,810,000 |...-...-.... 
7. Foreign mineral activities....._-.------- WED fd ccdsunsoceum 308, 000 315, 000 7, 000 
PO . sehhintibwcicckgsciesriice , 000 | 18, 079, 000 260, 000 





JUSTIFICATION 


Industrial activities within the United States are dependent upon an adequate, 
dependable, and continuing supply of mineral raw materials. The national se- 
curity, the rising standard of living, and the generally expanding economy have 
placed such heavy demands upon mineral supplies that planned conservation and 
development measures are essential to assure the adequacy of future supplies. 

The long-standing objectives of the Bureau of Mines programs, restated in the 
policies defined in the President’s Cabinet Committee report on mineral policy 
and the long-range minerals program of the Department of the Interior, include 
the orderly but vigorous development of domestic mineral resources and re- 
search to enable the Government to find ways to process lower grade ores more 
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L efficiently, expand the uses of plentiful materials, develop substitutes for scarce 
materials, and find greater uses for newer materials. 

In its research programs designed to meet these objectives, the Bureau of 
Mines emphasizes the development of latent resources, finding more effective 
means of extracting, utilizing, and conserving developed resources, and meeting 
current or impending shortages through synthesis or substitution. An initial 
analysis was made in 1957 of opportunities for applying atomic energy as a re- 
search tool for attacking problems of supply, development, and utilization of 
mineral resources. During 1958 continued attention was given to preliminary 
investigations in this field, and the programs fer 1959 anticipate further ex- 
pansion of atomic energy research for peaceful purposes in the minerals and 
allied industries. 

The Bureau will continue to enlist the cooperation of industry in selecting and 
attacking research problems under the conservation and development of mineral 
resources programs. Research will be aimed at problems of major importance 
and national interest where private enterprise cannot be expected to undertake 
and bear full responsibility for conducting the investigations. The Bureau’s 
mineral industry fact-finding activities will continue to provide guidance to 
private company and Government agency staff members with responsibilities 
for policy decisions. As a service to industry and other Government agencies 
the Bureau will, as heretofore, participate, both in a consulting capacity and 
in the actual investigation of mutual research problems. 


SS 


SS 


Brruminovus Coan 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up first bituminous coal for which $5,704,- 
000 is requested. We will insert the activity schedules and the pro- 
posed changes in program appearing on pages 4 through 13. 


1. Bituminous coal, $5,704,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
a ecininissnieienassaaieatemenceaescamtaeien 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity wih ans Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
(a) Extraction__ -u. ..-L..] $1,085, 000 }......_.- $1, 085, 000 $1, 131, 000 $46, 000 
(b) Processing and utilization. -_-_...--_- 3, 981, 000 55,000 | 3, 926, 000 3, 926, iis nieenen 
(c) Explosives and explosions... mhasetabiagl AN | Ns 647, 000 I I Da cnchtticheeait 


Reto ati hdtpsies Lae 5, 713, 000 55,000 | 5,658,000 | 5, 704, 000 46, 000 


(a) Extraction, $1,131,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,131,000, an increase of $46,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 7. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Coal extraction includes sampling and analysis; technical economic studies, 
and investigations; research on mining, coal preparation (cleaning and sizing), 
and extraction of energy from coal in place. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The Federal Government (all branches), which spends more than $60 million 
a year on coal for its own use, relies upon the Bureau of Mines to sample coal 
at mines and analyze coals for determining which kind and quality of coal 
is best suited for each installation. The Bureau’s techniques are used by Federal 
agencies when taking samples of delivered coal, thus assuring uniform procedures 
for buying coal under contract and according to specification. Representative 
samples have to be collected and analyzed on an up-to-date basis. 

Publication of the Bureau’s coal analyses provides this valuable information 
to all coal-producing and coal-burning industries. The Bureau is constantly striv- 
ing to improve its analytical methods and procedures in the search for more 
rapid and precise methods of coal analysis. 
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Technical economic studies and investigations. of the Bureau are the only 
sources of authoritative, factual information of a technical-economic nature per- 
taining to the complex operations of the bituminous coal, coke, and related in- 
dustries, and to their economic significance in the rapidly changing pattern of 
energy requirements and supply, both at home and abroad, upon which to base 
important administrative, policy, and operational determinations pertaining to 
economic expansion, social developments, export policies, international relations, 
mine and plant modernization and expansions, mobilization planning, and other 
determinations which affect the public interest and the national economy. The 
prime objective of this program is to keep the Government, industry, and busi- 
ness more fully informed of all important developments in these significant areas 
of activity. 

Research into coal-mining methods, equipment, and techniques is necessary to 
effect economies in operating, to increase productivity, and to improve safety. 
The Bureau is continuing its comparative studies of different mining systems 
to determine the best methods for mechanizing coal extraction under various 
conditions. 

Coal-preparation studies are being made at Bureau laboratories to develop im- 
proved methods for cleaning and drying fine coal and to devise more economic 
methods for salvaging fine coal from washery water, as well as to obtain a 
better understanding of the effect of operating variables upon washing efficiency. 
Washability characteristics of the Nation’s coal deposits are being determined, 
especially of those deposits that can be upgraded to metallurgical use through 
intensive preparatory treatment. Also, the properties of lignite are being studied 
so that methods can be devised to prevent to the extent possible lignite freezing 
during shipment. 

Field-scale investigations on underground gasification are being conducted to. 
permit effective utilization of coals without extensive underground mining opera- 
tions. Development of an effective method of underground gasification should 
result in increased conservation of the Nation’s coal reserves and would eliminate 
many hazards of mining. Various methods of conducting underground gasifica- 
tion are being investigated in cooperation with industry to determine which meth- 
od should be most economical and to evaluate the potential application of under- 
ground gasification in the United States. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


1. Drainage from strip mines can usually be effectively con- 

trolled; but the prevention of acid drainage from aban- 

doned underground coal mines or sections of active mines 

above the water level presents a serious and difficult 

water-pollution problem. Investigations to determine 

methods of preventing the formation of acid mine water 

Ce nnn iE soe cee ae cietendaae pent $14, 000 +$14, 000 
2. Coal is being successfully mined in “Russia and New Zea- 

land by use of a stream of water under high pressure, 

This new and revolutionary mining method has re- 

sulted in increased recovery of coal, decreased labor costs, 

decreased capitalization costs, per workman, and de- 

creased mine-su supply costs. Furthermore, owing to the 

lack of generated explosive coal dust and no exposure of 

workmen to unsupported mine roof, it has resulted in 

safer mining conditions. No studies have been made of 

this method under United States mining conditions and 

Be nes OO SND SEND COUN 6. oo diccdcaccmwescunscfeaccnsshcsoenes 32, 000 +32, 006 


ee GN te IO... wratcer. sont enapticlcsesdialenratanasients |. ssililancsisasicabsoleh +46, 000 


(b) Processing and utilization, $3,926,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $3,926,000, the same as the sub- 
total. The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are 
indicated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on 
page 11. 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Coal processing and utilization include fundamental research on the properties 
and behavior of coal; high- and low-temperature coking; combustion; fuel- 
economy service and boiler-water treatment ; and conversion of coal to gas, liquid 
fuels, and chemicals. 

PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


Long-range objectives of the coal work are scientific research and development 
of technical information necessary to insure adequate supplies, appropriate 
quality, and maximum efficiency in converting coal to useful energy and raw 
materials for industry. Coal is one of the most complex substances found in 
nature. To supply the necessary technical information for applied research, 
much more must be learned about coal’s physical structure and chemical be- 
havior; about the kinds of reactions that coal undergoes during processing; and 
about the nature, separation, and upgrading of its products. This knowledge 
that is being accumulated in the Bureau and other laboratories contributes to 
better design of equipment, cheaper processing, better use and higher value of 
products, and is also likely to lead to entirely new and more efficient methods of 
processing coal. 

As a result of the increasing use and rapid depletion of the better coking coals, 
the steel industry finds it more economical to blend them with coals of less 
desirable properties. The selection of coals is aided by the Bureau’s continuing 
survey of the coking properties of American coals, alone and in blends. To 
further extend the reserves of coking coals, treatments such as preheating, use 
of different sizes of coal, and addition of inert materials are to be tested. 

The Bureau has developed a low-temperature carbonization process for coals 
that do not coke; it will continue to study the amount of gas, tar, and char that 
can be made from different American coals. In addition, a study is being made 
of the chemicals in the tar and methods for separating and upgrading these 
products. 

More than three-fourths of the coal that is used in this country is burned to 
provide heat and power. The increased demand for electric power predicted 
for the future will require vast amounts of fuels. In this connection, the Bureau 
proposes to continue studies of the fundamentals of combustion to increase the 
efficiency of coal use, and to continue developing methods of preventing air 
pollution. Studies will also be made of the causes and prevention of the deposits 
of coal ash on boiler tubes, which lower the capacity of the boiler, increase the 
maintenance costs, and, therefore, tend to make coal a less desirable fuel. 

The Bureau of Mines provides services and consultation concerning the efficient 
use of coal by all agencies of the Federal Government. As part of this service, it 
assists them in maintaining proper boiler-water quality. These services result 
in decreased maintenance costs, greater boiler availability, and large annual 
fuel savings to the Government. 

Every estimate of future energy requirements has shown that much of the 
increased demand must be met by coal. Because solid fuels will not be satis- 
factory for many applications, methods must be developed now for converting 
solid fuels to useful gases and liquids. 

The conversion of coal to synthesis gas, a mixture of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen, is the most uneconomic part of the entire process for making liquid 
and gaseous fuels, and the Bureau is developing methods to reduce its cost. 
The gas has also many other potential uses, for example, in the manufacture of 
fertilizer and detergents. Among promising methods is the application of nuclear 
energy, now being studied in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Two methods can be used for converting gasified coal to liquid fuels—coal 
hydrogenation and gas synthesis. Extensive investigations are under way to 
reduce their costs by new approaches. Included are hydrogenation of coal to 
liquids using different conditions and different catalysts; development of cata- 
lysts and equipment for the gas synthesis process; and research on the complex 
changes that occur in these processes. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment Estimate Difference 
1958 1959 


1. In the small scale investigations of coal hydrogenation, 
several reports are being prepared on the effects of proc- 
essing variables on the nature and amounts of liquid and 
ov products. Research in this field will be reduced 

rarily until new and more fruitful avenues become 
res nt based on other lines of experimentation... .._..-- $90, 000 $75, 000 —$15, 000 

2. Further progress in pressure gasification of coal in the deter- 
mination of the important variables and their effects will 
necessitate fewer experiments to finish the investigation of 
Te en hartsiadened ines «hots 217, 000 177, 000 —40, 000 


DUue Geuas it a oo oc. eh A. a hd cs inide ks —55, 000 


(c) Eaplosives and explosions, $647,090 
The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $647,000, the same as the subtotal. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The explosives and explosions program includes research and testing pertinent 
to the safety and performance of permissible and other explosives, research and 
testing on dust and gas explosions hazards and investigations of disasters; and 
operation of the experimental coal mine, where production hazards of coal- 
mining developments can be assessed and new methods found for overcoming 
existing hazards. 

PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The Bureau has established and maintained over the years certain minimum 
standards for explosives used in underground coal mines, These permissibility 
standards are aimed at making available efficient and relatively safe products for 
mining coal. Similarly, it has established standards for the use of such explo- 
sives. The use of permissible explosives in a permissible manner has been a 
potent factor in achieving the reasonable safety in underground coal mining that 
we enjoy today. However, many of these standards are empirical and inadequate 
for coping with modern mining problems. 

The safety of permissible mine products under current mining conditions must 
be put on a firmer basis by scientific investigations, and safer explosives to cope 
with increased hazards must be developed in cooperation with industry. The 
Bureau seeks to maintain close adherence to these permissible standards by 
gathering occasional samples from the field for tests. If explosives are found 
that do not meet these standards, the entire manufacturer’s lot is declared non- 
permissible and is withdrawn from commerce. The selection of such samples and 
the analytical and test methods need to be modified. 

To discharge adequately its responsibility to the Nation in promoting safe and 
efficient mining of coal underground, the Bureau operates an experimental coal 
mine. Here it is possible to evaluate under actual working conditions the opera- 
tion of new equipment or new methods for producing coal. Here, also, labora- 
tory-devised methods for controlling or eliminating fires and explosions in coal 
mines can be tested under large-scale conditions encountered in practice. 


INCREASE AVAILABLE FOR CURRENT YEAR 


Mr Kimwan. An increase of $535,000, or about 10 percent, is avail- 
able this year for “Bituminous coal.” What new work is underway 
with these funds? 

Mr. Anxeny. I have brief statements on each of these. Do you 
wish them inserted ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Put all three of them in the record. 

(The statements follow :) 
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EXTRACTION 


Research on mining methods in the bituminous coal mines east of the Missis- 
sippi River was intensified. This work included studies on the percentage of 
recovery of coal in one of the more important eastern seams, an examination of 
the practices in face haulage, and a thorough study of the cost and other factors 
involved in selecting either roof bolting or timbering for roof supports. 

Increased effort was placed on research involving the principles of coal prepara- 
tion. This included studies of the new and improved methods of froth flotation 
of coal, cleaning and drying fine coal, and salvaging fine coal from washery 
water, to develop more effective techniques for processing these products. 

The increase of $100,000 is being used to augment technical economic research 
pertaining to the production, distribution, and utilization of bituminous ceal 
and lignite, particularly with respect to the assembly, analysis, and publication 
of fundamental information, not otherwise available, with respect to the distribu- 
tion and changing position of coal in the Nation’s fuel energy markets. This 
basie information is being assembled for guidance to the coal industry, the Gov- 
ernment, business generally, and the public; it will permit more careful and 
reliable analyses of energy problems and availabilities as affected by changes 
in the reserve position and utilization of the respective fuel energy sources result- 
ing from our increasing population, advancing economy, expanding power require- 
ments, and new scientific techniques and requirements. 


PROCESSING AND UTILIZATION 


Additional equipment was purchased for the gasifier that is being constructed at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., which will be used to determine the important process 
variables of the gasification of lignite, using oxygen and steam in a slagging gen- 
erator. With the development of the low-grade taconites of the northern part 
of the United States, a wide use may be found for lignite in the processing of the 
taconites. Asa first step in some proposed processes, the conversion of lignite to 
mixtures of carbon monoxide and hydrogen will be required and the gasifier will 
be used for these studies. 

Increased emphasis was placed on the gasification of coal, using simulated 
nuclear energy. This method, which is being studied in cooperation with the 
AEC, gives promise of making gasification of coal more economical in the long 
run and thus offers the potential of reducing the cost of converting coal to liquid 
or gaseous fuels or to chemicals. 


EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


Increased efforts were devoted to experimental evaluation of fire and explo- 
sion hazards resulting from adoption of new methods and machines for produc- 
tion of coal. This was needed in order to develop safety standards for, and to 
insure effective enforcement of, the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (Public Law 
552 of the 824 Cong.). 


More intensive research was conducted into the mechanisms of initiation, 
propagation, and quenching of explosions in flammable atmospheres in order 
to gain better understanding of coal-mine-explosion hazards, and their control. 

Mr. Anxeny. The experimental work we are doing in hydraulic 
mining is new. It is new so far as we are concerned in this country. 
We expect to make some real progress. 


REPORT OF HOUSE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTE# 


Mr. Kirwan. The Special Subeommittee on Coal Research of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee states in its report, 
dated August 27, 1957, on page 64: 

The subcommittee finds that a relatively small amount of the bituminous coal 
research conducted by the Department of Interior has been directed toward 
assisting the coal industry as a whole with its immediate or short-range problems. 

The subcommittee points out that about two-thirds of the Bureau’s 
bituminous coal research has been and continues to be on long-range 
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studies involving synthetic liquid and gaseous fuels and “that little 
if any of this work can be expected to benefit the coal mining in- 
dustry as a whole” because the investments required for economic 
production would be so enormous that no independent coal mining 
company in existence today would be financially able to undertake 
such a venture alone. 

Is anything being done for immediate use in research ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I would say this program of hydraulic mining would 
be for immediate use, as soon as a process has been developed that is 
found to be economic. We are not in complete agreement with some 
of the conclusions with regard to the research efforts of the Bureau of 
Mines. While it is true much of our effort has been devoted to funda- 
mental and basic research leading to a better understanding of coal 
and its structure so that improved processes and new uses could be 
developed, we have also within the limitations imposed by that pro- 
gram attempted to develop at least to the pilot plant stage processes 
that would be of immediate benefit to the coal industry. 

Because of the overall responsibility of the Bureau as the report 
points out, we have not concentrated on developing patented processes 
or on developing new processes to the point of industrial application. 

For this reason if the Congress believes that the Federal Goyern- 
ment should support this kind of research, new legislation will proba- 
bly be necessary. These facets of the problems were completely cov- 
ered by the subcommittee and should lead to a better appreciation 
of the importance and need for research in the coal industry and meth- 
ods of financing this research. 


NEED FOR INCREASE FOR EXTRACTION 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the need for the increase requested of $46,000 
under “Extraction.” 

Mr. Anxeny. That increase I believe represented a change in pro- 
gram and not an increase in the overall requirement for coal. That 
change in program is shown on page 7 of our justification book. 

It represents first an increase of $14,000 on drainage from strip 
mines and the prevention of acid drainage from abandoned under- 
ground coal mines or sections of active mines above the water level 
and consists of investigations to determine methods of preventing 
formation of acid mine water. There was a $32,000 increase which has 
to do with the hydraulic mining that I mentioned previously. 


BOILER WATER TESTING SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. In regard to that, I understand that you have a unit 
at College Park providing boiler water testing service. Why should 
this not be handled by Geological Survey which has a special group 
on water quality studies, or by private industry ? 

Mr. Ankeny. This is a service by the Bureau. 


The boiler feedwater service is an outgrowth of the Bureau’s pioneering re- 
search on the combustion of coal and other fuels. From advising Federal agen- 
cies on what fuel to use, how to buy it, and how to burn it, it was a natural step 
to point out that boiler-water treatment to maintain clean heating surfaces was 
essential to good efficiency. There was no other agency that could or would help 
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the Government solve water-treatment problems, and the Bureau of Mines was 
repeatedly urged and finally agreed to undertake the work, since the basic re- 
search work had already been completed in the Bureau. Bureau technologists 
have continued to develop special competence in this field and are responsible 
for many of the principal advances in water-treatment practices. Under the 
Economy Act this competence is made available to the thousands of Government 
heating plants that request assistance; it is not available to other than Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The growth of the boiler feedwater service has been entirely unsolicited. It 
stems largely from the outstanding effectiveness of the Bureau’s recommenda- 
tions and economies resulting. Also a great contributing factor is the insur- 
mountable difficulty that Federal agencies have had with contracting for required 
assistance outside Government. Specifications cannot be written to exclude low 
bids from unqualified competitors and contracts must be readvertised annually. 
Continuity of service from a reliable company has been obtained only in excep- 
tional instances where negotiation has been permitted. 

The boiler water service is supported largely by working funds from the bene- 
fiting defense agencies in lieu of reimbursement. Most of the work is done in the 
plants by plant personnel, and total service costs are thus very low. Small 
plants are helped as well as the larger ones and at very little additional service 
cost. Estimated conservatively, the costs to the Government of equivalent serv- 
ice from a reputable water-treatment company would be at least eight times the 
present costs. The Bureau service operates with a minimum of formality, sup- 
plying test kits and testing chemicals on simple requisition, and thus avoids or- 
dering, accounting, and auditing costs. The service honors more than 3,000 such 
requisitions each year. 

The service is designed primarily to enable Federal heating-plant operators to 
maintain clean surfaces in boilers and to achieve this result safely. Two agen- 
cies have made surveys to evaluate the direct benefits from clean boilers. Sav- 
ings were reported by each agency, independently, to be more than $3,000 per 
boiler per year in fuel alone. More than 10,000 of the Government’s boilers are 
now being operated economically and safely with water treatment as recom- 
mended by the Bureau. It is the special pride of the Bureau of Mines that hun- 
dreds of small plants that could not support or negotiate for commercial con- 
sulting service also benefit from the boiler feedwater service. 


Mr. Kirwan. What we are interested in is this. The Bureau of 
Mines has many research projects it cannot undertake or pursue ade- 
quately because of its limited funds. Yet you are continuing to pro- 
vide a water-testing service which it appears should be left to Geologi- 
‘eal Survey, the Bureau of Standards, or some other appropriate 

agency. Idon’t understand why the Bureau of Mines should be in the 
water-testing business. 

Mr. Ankeny. This is not strictly the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Mines. It is a service we undertook years ago for governmental 
agencies. Certainly if they wanted to have it done by private con- 
cerns, they could. I have stated here that we believe that the cost to 
the Government would be eight times what it is. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am mot condemning you. But if somebody else can 
do it, why does the Bureau keep involved in this water activity. Your 
administrative costs are among the highest in the Department, and 
this sort of activity doesn’t help. 

Mr. Ankeny. Our administrative costs? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. I have nothing against the Bureau of Mines. 
I worked in the mines for years. My heart is for the miners, anything 


connected with them. We just got finished voting to add another 
billion for defense. Somewhere we have to try to do a little cutting 
down. 
Insert in the record the cost of the service and source of funds. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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Roiler-water research and testing 


Actual obligations, 1957 | Estimated obligations, 1958 


Research Testing 





OD ee eee eed ee i occceel ES MED Town ocencccsune $30, 000 
Department of the Air Force...-.-.........-..-|---. dn wannpeliies PEE bocdngsccoueSee 60, 000 
Daepartensnt Of Ce. NOV Yin ania cnn sh sei sa pics ccaa—ueseccty 19:0) GOOD LL ecld 22. 211 25, 000 
te adh woes eek Laie ab coem eel f. 7 «1 ee aoanneree~ anh 15, 000 
Conservation and development of mineral re- 
sources, Bureau of Mines.............-._-._-- $42, 500 }...--.---.-... 
rR ls irene chine oan kite 42, 500 130, 000 





Note.—T he funds received from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Veterans’ Administration are advanced 
tod the Bureau of Mines. 


The Bureau furnishes fuel-economy services to other Government agencies on 
sampling and analysis of coais, the correct choice of coals, on the proper selec- 
tion of fuel-burning equipment, and on its efficient operation. These services 
result in significant savings in coal and coal-equipment costs to the Government 
and assists in the conservation of our natural resources. Very important to 
the most efficient operation of the boilers is the proper treatment of the boiler 
water. When the need for supplying information on boiler-water treatment to 
other Government agencies became apparent, the Bureau suggested that the 
Geological Survey or other agencies of the Government concerned with water 
quality should undertake this service. No other agency considered itself quali- 
fied or prepared to undertake this highly specialized phase of water studies, 
and suggested that the Bureau provide this service as part of its overall fuel- 
economy work. Since the Bureau has been carrying on fundamental research 
on the scientific aspects of boiler-water treatment, it appeared that this knowl- 
edge could be quickly applied to the practical problems of guiding the agencies 
at very low cost to them. This intimate relationship between the fundamental 
research and technical guidance still continues. 


AnTHRACTE CoaL 


Mr. Kirwan. $878,000 is requested for anthracite coal, a decrease of 
only $3,000. Insert the activity schedules and the proposed changes 
of program on pages 15 through 24. 

(The pages are as follows: 5 


2. Anthracite coal, $878,000 





Amount Estimate, 





Subactivity evelaten Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
® NI a go tent cnereeee e $290, 000 $21, 000 $269, 000 RE Ceceasdiesis eee 
6) Processing and utilization - jsg-k. 357, 000 |___..-. eee 357, 000 375, 000 $18, 000 
(c) Drainage control_- inaeawaies calla k NTE Din nes saatnas 234, 000 234,000 |-...--..-. 4 

aM Bs 881, 000 21, 000 860,000 | 878, 000 | 18, 000 





(a) Extraction, $269,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $269,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indicated 
under the heading “Proposed changes in programs,” appearing on page 17. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


This subactivity includes activities aimed at improving the technology of min- 
ing and preparing Pennsylvania anthracite, increasing the safety of mining opera- 
tions, improving the quality and yield of these sizes which are now in most de- 
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mand or for which there appears to be an increasing market, sampling of anthra- 
cite at breakers to provide the public and agencies of the Government with 
reliable analytical data on coal qualities and characteristics, and collecting basic 
economic and factual data pertaining to production and related fields. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this activity is to improve the technology of all phases of the 
mining and preparation of anthracite. The particular objectives of the anthra- 
cite extraction work is part of the general policy of assisting in the conservation 
of a great natural resource; the development of new and improvement of present 
mining and preparation equipment and methods; and the establishment of basic 
economic and statistical data. Equipment and methods for increased safety of 
the miners and of the surface area above the mines benefit the coal region as a 
whole and have direct advantages on the efficiency and costs of mining; mechan- 
ization, fully developed, lowers the total mining expense, promotes more com- 
plete extraction of the working beds and improves the competitive position of the 
anthracite both as a fuel and as an industrial raw material ; improvements in the 
preparation of the anthracite, both in quality and in sizes, adapt it to fill the de- 
mands of the changing markets. 


Proposed changes in program 





} } 
Allot- | Estimate,|  Differ- 
ment, | 1959 ence 
1958 





producing company has progressed to the extend that a 400-foot long- 
wall section has been established in a moderately pitching bed and 
much of the complementary equipment, consisting of (a) the vibrat- 
ing-blade unit, (6) steel props, (c) bridgetrees, (a) chain conveyor, (¢) 
troughing, (f) ‘pneumatic pushers, (g) hoist, has been installed. The 
activity in fiscal year 1959 will be directed teward the testing of the 
coal planer under actual operating conditions to obtain technical data 
and cost information when using the unit 2 wort shifts per day over 
an extended time. Following the satisfactory completion of this 
phase of the Eamets work will be directed toward the further develop- 
ment of the Bureau’s vibrating-blade planer for the continuous min- 
ing of anthracite by the long-wall system in more steeply pitching 
DOGS fo ohio 2 55 U, cawandb ove tun kaareeeuen ie RGe tL neee Tena ee $162,000 | $84,000 | —$78, 000: 
2. A German-made drum-cutter-loader will be installed and thoroughly 
tested for the continuous mining of anthracite by the long-wall system. 
The work will be carried out in a mine of a cooperating anthracite-pro- 
Guping queapemy . o.oo nS ea eee cbs 15,000 | +15, 000 
3. In the long-wall system of mining, support of the roof will be meehan- 
ized. Mechanization of the roof-support system will bring about a 
control not obtainable with laborious hand methods, thus eliminating 
to a large extent the hazards of roof falls, and in addition permit the 
long-wall (caving) system to be used effectively in ree. pitching 
beds with resulting greater recovery of minable coal beds, lower cost, 
and greater safety for the face workers. It is proposed to develop a 
mechanized system of roof support first for a relatively flat-bed min- 
ing, and extending the system te pitching beds after the equipment 
iat DOr WOU sk 65 EA an psncnepenaeeeciubei cesbees 
4. A study will be made on the use of hydraulic methods for the hoisting of 
anthracite. The study will include a review of literature and basie 
theorems, inspection of existing installations for other materials, and 
consultation with engineers of opera a companies and manufactur- 
ers of pumps and other equipment u: in the hydraulic transporta- : 


| 
1, The coal-planer project conducted in cooperation with an anthracite- miomeht So 


eeinnrenubinds 15,000 | +15,000 


tion of solids. Experimentation to determine physical and chemical 
characteristics of anthracite pertinent to the problem; design of lock 
chambers, gates, and valves required in introducing solids into high- 
pressure water columns, and investigations of other factors such as 
rates of wear and abrasion on the various parts, and power consump- 
tion will also be started _ ___- 
5. The purpose of this project is to study the requirements for moisture re- 
moval which will ie associated with coal hoisted hydraulically. All 
available data indicate hydraulic hoisting is possible at about 25 per- 
cent solid content. Coal in combination with this much water is not 
usable in any typeof industrial process. Thesestudies will determine 
the amount of water that can be removed by drainage and the most | 
— methods of dewatering and drying to the degree necessary | 
or satisfactory handling and utilization ; 7,000 | +7,000 





Net difference in program - | | —21, 000 








29659—58——_12 
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(bo) Processing and utilization, $375,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $375,000, an increase of $18,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 20. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


This subactivity comprises projects designed to improve the characteristics of 
anthracite by processing at one or more stages after standard preparation in 
breakers, and to obtain technical data and experience for promoting the use of 
antharcite as a fuel and a basic raw material in industrial operations either with 
or without processing or special handling; and to collect data on anthracite dis- 
tribution, transporting carriers, consumption, stocks, and average sale prices. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVE 


The purpose of this work is to further the technology of anthracite and its 
uses with the broad objective of continuing the general policy of conservation of 
this resource by promoting efficient utilization through the development of new 
processing and utilization techniques and the improvement of those already 
established. The attainment of these goals will represent a material contribution 
to the welfare of the area economically dependent upon anthracite mining. The 
steady decline in the consumption of anthracite is directly attributable to the 
replacement of anthracite with liquid and gaseous fuels. If the great reserves 
of antharcite are to be recovered or held either for a national emergency (such 
as occurred in both world wars) or to supply any substantial sare of the predicted 
energy requirements of the next 50 years, new processes will have to be developed 
in the immediate future. The fields of gasification and metallurgy appear to 
offer the most promise of consuming sufficiently large tonnages of anthracite 
to maintain the industry in an economic condition sound enough to meet these 
roles. 

The conversion of anthracite to synthesis gas for the production of high B. t. u. 
pipeline gas, as well as commercial hydrogen for the direct reduction of iron 
ore and manufacture of chemicals, offers the possibility of using large tonnages 
of coal. For anthracite, the Lurgi pressure-gasification process appears to hold 
the most promise of application in the immediate future. Based on the experience 
and data obtained from the Lurgi gasification tests, a plant will be designed and 
experimental work conducted on the development of a gasification process in 
cooperation with interested anthracite producers and other industrial segments 
eoncerned with the future industrial development of this process. 

Research into the metallurgical uses of anthracite is designed to develop a 
suitable fuel for blast-furnace and cupola operation. This work is concerned 
with producing an agglomerate product and a thermally stabilized lump anthra- 
cite, which will give satisfactory performance in existing equipment. Another 
objective of this work will be to design new equipment to take advantage of the 
inherent characteristics of these fuels. 
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Proposed changes in program 





Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 





1. Pennsylvania anthracite was successfully gasified in a 
commercial-size Lurgi generator at the Dorsten, Germany 
plant of Steinkohiengas, A. G., a subsidiary of Ruhrgas, 
A. G. As this plant was designed to use a Ruhr District 
bituminous coal, a number of mechanical features of the 
installation proved to be Seodouneee for gasifying 
anthracite. It is po to make design studies of the 
mechanisms involved, and also an engineering study of a 
commercial-size anthracite gasification plant fully inte- 
ed with a mining operation. _____.___- o%es= 3p gaa «sb $175, 000 
2. Pilot-plant calcination of large size anthracite will be 
completed in fiscal year 1958...................--------_-- Oe Ge Tq. 2. sac —22, 000 
3. To evaluate both the agglomerated and calcined anthracite 
produced in the pilot plants, tests will be conducted with 
these fuels in metallurgical operations to obtain actual 
ee data. In connection with these tests, 
physical testing methods will be developed in an —_ 
to show the relationship between physical characteristics 
of the calcined products and their ptability to metal- 
le uses involving high temperatures and substantial 
4. Preliminary tests will be made on the production of a 
complete metallurgical briquet containing ore, carbon for 
heat and reduction, and fluxing agents. In cooperation 
with a briquet er manufacturer, studies will be 
initiated to determine the optimum shape and size of 
briquet that will give the most satisfactory results in 
metallurgical practices. -.-.............--.......-.----.--- 10, 000 
5. This project is proposed with the object of studying the 
conversion of the energy of anthracite directly to electric 
energy without passing through the intermediate stages of 
conversion from thermal to mechanical to electric energy. 
Both direct cells using carbon anodes and a 
cathodes immersed in electrolite and indirect cells making 
use of the reaction products of coal prepared outside the 


: 
15, 000 +5, 000 
a aera rnearer menace aye cose: (ea wea 
. Study sho on the properties and pre ion 
ultrafine anthracite. Carbon used for the rubber indus- 
try is generally identified as carbon black. It is high in 
elemental carbon with varying amounts of chemisorbid 
tre am and oxygen. owever, the properties for 
which carbon black is valued most by the rubber indust 
are associated primarily with its fine particle size whic’ 
ranges from 50 to 5,000A. The variation in properties 
displayed by different types of carbon black is due in 
large part to difference in average particle size. The pur- 
pose of this project is to investigate possible methods of 
produei: trafine anthracite in the 50 to 5,000A size 
range and to study the es rties of those particles in 
comparison with carbon blacks of the same particle size. 
It is not anticipated that the particle-size reduction will 
be accomplished ty mechanical crushing or grinding 
hence this study will encompass only explosion and attri- 
I Ee pa a AS “a eee ee 16, 000 +16, 000 

{ 


Wet, GiMorenes, 1 WORT 6s hosp ncn sa dinnsite cb ende0tdd- dhs depeanie=4éq=-edcomedniension +18, 000 














| 
f \ 
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(c) Drainage control, $234,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $234,000, the same as the subtotal. 

The subactivity comprises the conduct of engineering and inspection work in- 
volved in carrying out the Federal Government’s responsibilities in connection 
with matters relating to the control of drainage in anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania. These responsibilities result from Public Law 162, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 352, 30 U. 8S. C., ch. 14) which authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to contribute an amount not to exceed $8,500,000 to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, matched by Commonwealth funds of an equal amount, for the 
control and drainage of water which, if not so controlled or drained, will cause 
the flooding of anthracite coal formations. This is in line with policy to con- 
serve a valuable natural resource, promote national security, prevent injury and 
loss of life, and preserve public and private property. 

The activities involve thorough study of the entire anthracite mine-water 
problem and an engineering evaluation of individual programs or projects, in 
order to make certain that they have been planned, designed, and executed in 
compliance with the spirit and specific requirements of Public Law 162, 84th 
Congress. 

The provisions of the act requiring special attention are as follows: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to approve mine-water control 
projects and to make financial contributions to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, involving cost of drainage work, pumping plants, and related facilities. 

2. The amounts authorized to be contributed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall be equally matched by the Common- 
wealth. 

8. The amounts contributed by the Secretary of the Interior and the equally 
matched amounts contributed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall not 
be used for operating and maintaining such projects. 

4. Projects constructed pursuant to Public Law 162 shall be so located, op- 
erated and maintained as to provide maximum conservation of anthracite coal 
resources and, where possible, to avoid creating inequities among those mines 
which may be affected by the waters to be controlled thereby. 

5. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall furnish statements with respect 
to projects showing work done, the status of projects, expenditures and amounts 
obligated at such times and in such detail as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
require. 

SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In pursuance of the provisions of Public Law 162, 84th Congress, and of 
“Procedures” designated by the Secretary of the Interior for the administration 
of this act, 16 mine-water control projects have been submitted by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and have been approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The approved projects are designed to prevent inundation of active mine work- 
ings and include deep-well pumping installations to control the level of water 
pools in abandoned mines and also surface-drainage improvements designed to 
prevent seepage of surface waters into the underlying mine workings. The 
projects are located in all parts of the anthracite producing region. The aver- 
age deep-well pumping installation has a capacity of approximately 10,000 gal- 
lons per minute. Commitments of Federal funds required for the approved 
projects total roughly $2,400,000. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of this subactivity is to implement the provisions of Public Law 
162, 84th Congress, to the fullest extent by critically reviewing flood-control 
projects submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for approval and authoriza- 
tion of contributions to be matched by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
When projects are executed subsequent to approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, inspection procedures are initiated to insure conformity with the specifica- 
tions upon which approval for each project was based. Progress of work, ex- 
penditures made, and amounts paid to the Commonwealth are checked currently. 
Such records and reports form the background of annual reports which the 
Secretary of the Interior renders to Congress on or before the first day of 
February of each year on progress and accomplishments of the program pro- 
vided by Public Law 162. The implementation of this act is estimated to 
cover a period of 4 consecutive years commencing with 1957. 
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USE OF CURRENT YEAR INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $136,000 is available for anthracite this 
year. What new work is being undertaken with this increase? I 
mean new work. 

Mr. Anxeny. Practically all of the $136,000 increase in the appro- 
ogni for fiscal year 1958 is being applied to the coal-planer project 

ing carried on in cooperation with an anthracite producing com- 
pany. The vibrating-blade coal planer now needs to have its per- 
formance characteristics determined under actual] productive condi- 
tions, since it has already been tested experimentally. To accomplish 
this, a cooperative agreement has been entered into with a major 
anthracite-producing company. The cooperator has established in one 
of its mines a 400-foot-long wall face, which is suitable for planer op- 
eration, and the Bureau is furnishing the equipment necessary for the 
investigation. This equipment, a large part of which has been installed 
in the mine, includes, in addition to the planer, a coal conveyor along 
the entire length of the cutting face, a roadway conveyor extending 
from the advancing face to the carloading station, an end-winch, chain, 
and bridgetrees for moving the planer head, and movable cribs for 
roof support at the caving line farthest from the face. This com- 
plement of equipment constitutes a continuous mming operation. 

It is expected that the installation of the equipment will be com- 
pleted within 2 months, with actual testing to be started immediately 
thereafter. 

Mr. Kirwan. In connection with anthracite, I saw in action in a 
home just the other night the use of anthracite briquets. They made 
a fire with no smoke and fine heat. Whatever you can do in anthracite 
research is needed. You are doing a yeoman job and a good job for 
an industry that surely needs help. 

Mr. Ankeny. I have with me today the Chief of the Anthracite 
Division, who owns a home in Washington. I visited his home recently 
and was interested in seeing the fine job his anthracite furnace is doing 
in burning anthracite coal. He is one of the few people in the city 
who do use anthracite, 


Perroteum, Natrurat Gas, AnD Or, SHALE 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,399,000 is requested for “Petroleum, natural gas, 
and oil shale,” an increase of $12,000 over this year. Insert the activity 
schedules and the program changes on pages 25 through 40. 

(The matter requested is as follows.) 


8, Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale, $2,399,000 


Amount Estimate, 





Subactivity available, | Deereases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
(a) Extraction............... wdocccce wo) Bh, IB ORR ai ae ...} $1, 115, 000 | $1, 134, 000 $19, 000 


(6) Processing and utilization tin 603,000 |........-... 603, 000 623, 000 20, 000 
(c) Oil shale research.__...............---. 669, 000 $27, 000 642, 000 642, 000 


Pitt ds ol, sxdecien, amd dla 2, 387,000 | 27,000 | 2,360,000 | 2, 390, 000 | 39, 000 
| | 











(a) Extraction, $1,134,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,134,000, an increase of $19,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 29. 


: 
/ 
| 
| 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This work deals with petroleum, natural gas, helium, and allied substances 
as they exist in underground deposits, are produced from those deposits, and 
transported from the wells to refineries or other places of processing or use. 
Technologic studies are made in laboratories, in oil and gas fields, on pipelines, 
and at storage facilities, directed primarily toward conservation of natural re- 
sources. This technologic work is supplemented and guided by factfinding and 
economic studies of production, transportation, inventories, and distribution of 
unprocessed materials. 

In its technologic research on these commodities, the Bureau takes a broad and 
long-range view and places the emphasis on fundamentals and basic data. Re- 
search by the petroleum industry, most of which is conducted by a few large 
companies, generally is shorter range and is directed toward the companies’ 
properties and immediate problems. The executive vice president of the North 
Texas Oil & Gas Association has said: 

“Surveys have shown that the oil industry can be divided into 31 large oil 
companies, each of which produce 10,000 barrels per day or more, and 18,000 
smaller companies, partnerships, and individuals whose average daily produc- 
tion is approximately 133 barrels per day. These smaller operators cannot afford 
research staffs. These 18,000 smaller operators traditionally drill 75 percent of 
the new wells in the Nation and produce approximately 40 percent of the oil. 

“The Bureau of Mines has maintained a policy of making all of their studies 
available to all operators * * *. They have been careful to see that they do 
not duplicate industry research.” 

In its fact-finding studies, the Bureau compiles reports, based on data supplied 
by individual oil and gas companies, which are used widely by agencies of Federal 
and State Governments, various institutions, nonpetroleum industries, and 
private consumers, as well as by the oil and gas industry. Thus, the Bureau 
meets a need for consolidated and analyzed facts that is not met by any. other 
organization. : 

PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The major purpose of the research on extraction of petroleum is to find ways 
to obtain a larger ultimate recovery from the Nation’s oil and gas fields. More 
specifically, the research is directed to— 

1. Proper use of the natural energy in oilfields so more oil can be produced. 

2. Better ways to stimulate production by injecting water or gases from the 
surface to supplement the natural energy. 

3. New methods of producing oil that will recover a part of the 180 billion 
barrels already found but now unrecoverable. 

4. Greater recoveries from new fields that will be discovered. 

5. Efficiency in transportation and storage. 

The importance of such research is emphasized by the rapid growth in the de- 
mand for oil and gas and the increasing difficulty and cost in finding new 
supplies. The domestic demand for oil is 2.7 times the demand of 1937. The 
quantity of new oil found per foot of well drilled is declining markedly. There 
is strong evidence that, if imports were not available, the industry soon would 
be hard pressed to meet the domestic demand. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 





1. (a) Complete the preparation and publication of a 2-volume 
monogranh on phase relations of gas-condensate fluids. 
(6) Continue research on physicochemical properties of 
petroleum-reservoir fluids by applying the ‘“‘windowed 
cell” and other Bureau-developed apparatus to determine 
such properties, and by developing an apparatus to 
measure comoressibilitv factors needed for estimating 
reserves of oil recoverable at high liquid-gas ratios _____- $52, 000 $59, 000 +$7, 000 
2. (a) Continue studies of methods of increasing the ultimate 
production of oil from secondary recovery projects. (6) 
Extend studies of increasing oil recovery by waterflooding 
to areas in southern Louisiana, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
(c) Evaluate oil-reservoir performance in California and 
the Rocky Mountain region..-........._.--.----.-------- 162, 000 174, 000 +12, 000 


REGh GATTO U. PO OGIO 3 bn — capitis ese nei oksneee lyniensiginic seh hsteecnsecusene +19, 000 
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ADDITIONAL DETAILS IN CONNECTION WITH PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


The need of independent oil operators for increased research of the type pro- 
posed above was expressed recently by the President of the Eastern Kansas 
Oil & Gas Association. He said, in a letter of December 9, 1957, to the Secretary 
of the Interior : 

* * * Our association has about 700 active members, all of which are inde- 
pendent oil producers. Our individual operations are not of sufficient size to 
justify research organizations, and many of us are without engineering assitance. 
The results of research by the relatively few large oil producers are not readily 
available to us. I believe our membership is typical of the more than 6,000 
independent oil producers that make up the “backbone” of the petroleum 
industry. 

We have found the work of the Petroleum Division of the Bureau of Mines 
invaluable to our operations. The work of the Petroleum Experiment Station 
at Bartlesville, Okla., in the field of secondary-recovery methods of production 
has been particularly helpful to our group. Through their published reports on 
the results of waterflooding projects in many areas, engineering studies of 
selected fields suitable for stimulative methods of production, water-treating 
methods, and other similar work, we are provided much information that is 
helpful in improving the efficiency of our respective operations. * * * 

* * * the need for a healthy petroleum industry as a defense measure must 
not be overlooked in our rush for armaments. I feel that the work of the 
Petroleum Division of the Bureau of Mines should be extended so that new and 
more efficient methods and techniques of oil production may be developed and 
made available to the independent oil producer. * * * 


(b) Processing and utilization, $623,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $623,000, an increase of $20,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 35. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This work deals with properties of petroleum, natural gas, helium, and allied 
substances as these properties affect refining, petrochemical manufacturing, and 
the distribution and utilization of products. Technologic studies, made prin- 
cipally in laboratories, are directed toward greater benefit to the public from 
these commodities through improved manufacture and use of products. This 
technologic work is supplemented and guided by fact-finding and economic 
studies of refining and other processing operations, capacities to process, and 
inventories, distribution, and consumption of the products. 

The Bureau concentrates largely on the basic chemistry of petroleum, natural 
gas, and their products, and on the relations of heat to physical and chemical 
changes (thermodynamics). The industry works largely on discovery and de- 
velopment of processes and equipment for manufacturing or other operations. 
The Bureau’s research provides background data for industrial research, but 
does not duplicate it. Defense agencies and their contractors, as well as the 
petroleum and other industries, make a wide use of basic information developed 
by the Bureau. 

In the technologie studies, analyses of crude oils supply refiners and other 
interested parties with information concerning the characteristics of oils pro- 
duced in the important fields of the United States and foreign lands. Nationwide 
surveys provide authoritative information to Government, the general public, 
and the petroleum, automotive, and other industries, concerning the quality and 
characteristics of motor, aviation, diesel, and burner fuels marketed in the vari- 
ous areas of the United States. Research on the composition and properties of 
crude petroleum, its components, and its products, furnishes information for use 
in developing better processes and products. Research on the nature and re- 
actions of sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen compounds in petroleum gives guidance 
in processing oils that contain these troublesome substances. Studies of the 
composition of aviation and diesel fuels, their stability and compatibility, and 
the effects of composition, chemical additives, and engine-operating conditions 
upon their combustion, provide data needed by refiners, builders of engines, and 
the armed services. Determinations of accurate thermodynamics data for the 
many compounds in crude oil and its products furnish the basis for predicting 
optimum conditions of temperature and pressure for chemical reactions and 
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plant processes. These data are used widely, not only by the petroleum and 
chemical industries but also by the armed services and their contractors. 

Such research requires collection of data and samples from many sources. It 
also requires continuous work, by uniform methods, on many samples of a wide 
variety of substances, using highly specialized personnel and equipment. The 
research must be done without regard to immediate financial return, although 
the cost eventually will be returned to the Nation manyfold. For these reasons, 
although the work is of high value, it is not of a type undertaken by industrial 
research organizations. The Bureau’s organization is ideally suited to it. 

In the fact-finding work the Bureau assemblies, correlates, and publishes data 
supplied by individual refiners, marketers, and others, to supply consolidated 
information for use by many governmental and private organizations and by 
the public. Such information is not available from any other source. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


A prominent member of the petroleum industry said in October 1956: 

“Every hour of the day and night three-quarters of a million barrels of petro- 
leum are being pumped into the fuel-burning devices of the world. The United 
States consumes about half of this torrent * * *. The consumption of liquid 
fuels continues to rise so fast that the world will be burning a full million barrels 
per hour within 3 years or so.” 

The increasing demand for oil as a fuel and as the raw material for a host 
of chemical, industrial and household products emphasizes the need for its most 
efficient processing and use. The work under this subactivity is directed toward 
that objective. More specifically, the research is directed to obtain: 

1. Accurate and current data concerning the processing, distribution and con- 
sumption of petroleum and its products. 

2. Better knowledge of the composition and properties of the available crude 
oils. 

3. Current information concerning the quality and characteristics of petroleum 
products. 

4. Basic data concerning the chemistry and physics of petroleum processing 
and of relations of heat to chemical and physical changes in manufacture of 
products. 

5. Increased knowledge of deleterious substances in petroleum, such as sulfur, 
nitrogen and oxygen compounds, and of means of overcoming their harmful 
effects. 

6. Reliable information about the chemical and physical characteristics of 
petroleum fuels which influence their stability in storage and use. 

7. Better understanding of the combustion of petroleum products, as a guide 
to increased efficiency in use. 


Proposed changes in program 





| 
Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


1, (a2) Complete a comprehensive survey of the literature 
relating to properties of organic sulfur compounds and prepare 
the results for publication; (6) synthesize, purify and deter- 
mine properties of sulfur compounds found in petroleum; 
(c) develop equipment and techniques for the separation and 
indentification of sulfur compounds in crude-oil fractions that 
boil above 250° C.; (d) extend the synthesis, purification, and 
determination of properties of sulfur compounds found in 
petroleum to heavier and more complex compounds-_-_.......- 7, 000 $76, 000 +$9, 000 

2. (a) Synthesize, purify and determine properties of nitro- 
gen compounds that oceur in petroleum; (5) develop and 
apply precise analytical techniques to separate and identify 
classes of nitrogen compounds in Wilmington, Calif., crude oil 
(selected as a type); (c) complete preliminary studies of oxygen 
compounds that occur in crude oil; (d) extend the synthesis, 
purification, and determination of nitrogen compounds that 
occur in petroleum to heavier and more complex compounds; 
(e) develop and apply techniques to determine the identity 
and quantity of specific nitrogen compounds in Wilmington, 
Calif. crude oil; (/) initiate research to identify specific oxygen 
compounds in selected crude oils, and to define the effects of 
the compounds on processing and utilization of the oils___..__- 49, 000 60, 000 +11, 000 





Net difference in program __---........--- poi achip nebeska italian Ashamed Tl cidianesiteenaetcned +20, 000 
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ADDITIONAL DETAILS IN,,CONNECTION. WITH PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


The Bureau’s research on the sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen containing com- 
pounds in petroleum is interrelated. All of these types of compounds have simi- 
lar objectionable effects on refining, storage and ultimate consumption of refined 
products. Sulfur, perhaps more than nitrogen and oxygen, contributes greatly 
to an estimated $2 billion loss each year to the petroleum industry and thus to 
the Nation. All three types of compounds decrease efficiency and increase costs 
in today’s all-important catalytic refining processes by “poisoning” catalysts; 
all are thought to decrease the stability of refined products; and all have dele- 
terious effects on utilization of gasoline and other fuels, particularly in today’s 
superior engines and other equipment and those projected for the future. 

Recognizing all these factors, the Bureau’s research is dedicated to providing 
the basic information essential to solution of the problems posed by sulfur, nitro- 
gen and oxygen in petroleum. It is determining the specific compounds present 
in selected crude oils representing the bulk of the Nation’s supply, the extent the 
contaminants occur, and how they react under various conditions. 


(c) Oil shale research, $642,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $642,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indi- 
cated under the heading “Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 40. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


This work consists primarily of research to provide basic data concerning oil 
shale, shale oil, and their products. The studies are made in laboratories of 
the Bureau’s Petroleum and Oil Shale Experiment Station at Laramie, Wyo., 
which is the only establishment in the Nation that has a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated program of basic research on oil-shale technology. Care and protection 
of the standby experimental oil shale facilities near Rifle, Colo., are included 
under this subactivity. 

Research is conducted at Laramie to determine the composition and structure 
of oil shale and of the solid organic material (kerogen) in the shale that can be 
converted to oil by the proper application of heat, or by other conversion methods. 
Studies are made of the chemical and physical changes that occur when the 
kerogen is converted to shale oil, of the temperature and quantity of heat re- 
quired for the conversion, and of the conditions that favor optimum yields of oil 
suitable for refining. The composition and properties of shale oil and the prod- 
ucts may be refined from it are determined, the applicability of those products 
to different uses is tested, and studies are made of the basic chemistry and 
physics of the refining processes. Samples of oil shale from wells and core holes 
drilled by industry in oil shale areas are collected and assayed by a standard 
method to increase knowledge of the Nation’s oil shale resources and their 
location. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The increase of 70 percent in demand for oil in a decade, and a decrease of 
more than 50 percent in oil found per foot of well drilled during the same period, 
show that oil from domestic wells cannot meet the entire demand of the future. 
The consumption of oil is rising nearly twice as fast in foreign lands as it is 
in the United States. Importation of oil is uncertain, especially in times of 
emergency. The purpose of the oil-shale research at Laramie is to lay a scientific 
foundation for the oil-shale production that will be required by the Nation in 
the future. More specifically the objectives are: 

1. To gain a better understanding of the location, character, and potentialities 
of the Nation’s oil-shale resources. 

' 2. To obtain a better understanding of the chemistry and physics of oil shale, 
as a basis for development of methods of converting it to oil. 

3. To acquire basic data concerning shale oil and products that may be made 
from it. 

4. To determine the characteristics of oil-shale products and their adaptability 
to different uses. 

An oil-shale industry will be needed within a few years. Information about 
oil shale is still meager, compared with information about petroleum, and oil 
shale is the more complex material, by far. The research now heing conducted 
on oil shale is only a small fraction of that being conducted on petroleum. 
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Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


1, Come a supplement to the Bureau’s Indexes of Oil-Shal 

and Shale Oil Patents, covering patents in the Englis 

language issued since the indexes were prepired in 194¢ 

DID. SL ih ee ee Set J ot hes OF, OBE: Bi tcu ped dsclen —$7, 000 
2. Complete the study of naptha produced by hydrogenation 

of gas-combustion crude shale oil to provide data useful in 

exmlaining anomalies during the processing of this mate- 

rial. and determinations of the composition of oils pro- 

duced at various temperatures in t*e entrained-solids re 

tort to show the effects of temperature of retorting and 

the range of products that may be made by this technique OOF i —9, 000 
3. Complete the collection. correlation, and publication of 

data obtained by Bureau of Mines research on some 


shale-oil distillates in the gasoline boiling range. - OR ona taeees —6, 000 
4. Complete the development of a more precise method of 
assaying oi] shales and determining the yields and proper- 
ties of the products__..__- Se a de a ee SOO ou As —5, 000 
ee ee ee ee etl ove cncqcedeunfactpeacccte sap —27, 000 


USE OF CURRENT YEAR INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress can you report with the increase of 
$482,000 that is available this year under this item? 

Mr. Anxeny. I have a prepared statement here, and some addi- 
tional information that is somewhat lengthy, concerning our petro- 
leum work on extraction, and one on processing and utilization and 
one on oil-shale research. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The statements follow :) 


PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND OIL SHALE 


The additional $164,000 made available under “Extraction” is being used to 
strengthen the research on forces that reduce ultimate recovery by causing oil 
to cling to rock surfaces in the producing formations, and on data concerning 
the physical and chemical properties of fluids and rocks in oil and gas fields 
needed as a basis for improved production methods in the Rocky Mountain and 
Midcontinent areas; also, to determine resistivity of waters in oil-producing 
strata in California, Mississippi, southern Louisiana, and southern Texas, to 
improve “logging” and operation of wells; to conduct studies in the Williston 
Basin of Montana and North and South Dakota, in central and western Okla- 
homa, and in West Virginia, that provide data for improving ultimate recovery ; 
to study the effectiveness of gas and water injection to improve oil recovery in 
selected fields in Mississippi, Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma; to develop basic 
data for new methods of producing oil that is unrecoverable by present methods; 
and for cooperation with petroleum-producing States to improve the accuracy 
and geographical breakdown of basic information on production of oil and gas. 

The additional $78,000 made available under “Processing and utilization” is 
being used in efforts to keep the Bureau’s analyses of crude oils more nearly in 
step with discoveries; to strengthen the studies of sulfur and nitrogen com- 
pounds in crude oils; to initiate research on oxygen compounds in crude oils; to 
study chemical reactions involved in formation of gums in petroleum fuels; and 
to improve the Bureau's surveys of capacity of oil refineries and consumption of 
petroleum fuels. 

Of the additional $240,000 made available for “Oil shale research,” $135,000 
is required to protect and maintain the experimental oil-shale plant and mine 
near Rifle, Colo., which are in standby condition. In the fiscal year 1957 that 
work was financed with money transferred from the Navy. The remainder 
($105,000) is being used to strengthen the laboratory studies at Laramie, Wyo., 
of addition of hydrogen to shale oil (hydrogenation) to improve the products; 
physical properties of the materials resulting from conversion of oil shale to 
shale oil; fractionation of shale oil by gas-liquid chromatography and thermal 
diffusion ; use of spectral methods to determine the composition of aromatic and 
nitrogen compounds in shale oil; causes of formation of deleterious gums in 
shale-oil products; composition of middle distillates from shale oil (jet, gas- 
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turbine, and pressure-injection fuels and light fuel oils); chemical byprod- 
ucts of shale oil; and assay of samples of oil shale from wells drilled by the 
industry to increase information concerning the Nation’s oil-shale resources. 


EXTRACTION 


The Nation’s defense does not depend upon military preparedness alone, but 
upon preparedness backed up by great industrial strength. Efficiency in trans- 
portation is essential to military operations and to the industry that supports 
them. Petroleum supplies the energy for most of the equipment used in 
combat and a large part of the equipment used in transportation. Oil and gas 
are burned widely as fuel in industrial plants, including many that cannot use 
solid fuels. 

The Nation’s consumption of oil and gas is growing at a tremendous rate. 
Exploitation and depletion of the fields that were easiest to find and develop 
have increased the cost and difficulty of finding new supplies to meet the 
demand. The average depth of wells and the percentage of drilling devoted 
to exploration are increasing, and the quantity of new oil found per foot of 
drilling is declining. Defense and welfare demand that efficiency and ultimate 
recovery in oil operations be increased. That depends largely upon research. 

The oil-producing industry is composed of 31 large companies and about 
18,000 smaller firms and individuals, most of whom do not have enough funds 
to support research staffs. Those smaller operators, who drill about 75 percent 
of the new wells and produce about 40 percent of the Nation’s oil, depend greatly 
on Bureau of Mines research. 

The Bureau’s factfinding and economic studies are used widely in analyses 
and planning, not only by oil and gas operators, but also by bankers, various in- 
stitutions, nonpetroleum companies, and private consumers. 

Assurance of adequate supplies of petroleum fuels for our industry, defense, 
and civilian life, even in the near future, will require major and unusual 
technologic advance. Therefore, a comprehensive program of petroleum-pro- 
duction research is more urgent now than it ever has been before. 

These facts emphasize the importance, to defense and to public welfare, 
of the Bureau’s research directed toward (a) factual guides concerning oil and 
gas production, (b) better use of the natural energy in oilfields so more oil can 
be produced, (¢c) better ways to stimulate production by injecting fluids from 
the surface to supplement the natural energy, (d) new methods to recover a 
part of the oil already found but now unrecoverable, (e) greater recoveries from 
new fields that will be discovered, and (f) increased efficiency in transportation 
and storage. 


PROCESSING AND UTILIZATION 


tnormous quantities of petroleum fuels are required for military equip- 
ment, industry, transportation, and the civilian population. Improved engines 
require fuels of higher quality. Demands for products of crude oil and natural 
gas as raw materials for manufacture of synthetic rubber, explosives, and a 
host of chemicals throw increasing loads on petroleum. The rising consumption, 
in the face of increased difficulties and costs of finding new supplies, requires 
improved manufacture and use of products. That depends on research. 

The Bureau’s technologie research provides basic data on the chemistry of 
petroleum, natural gas, and their products, and on the relations of heat to 
physical and chemical changes (thermodynamics). Its analyses of crude oils 
supply informatiom concerning the characteristics of oils produced in important 
domestic and foreign fields. Nationwide surveys provide authoritative informa- 
tion about the quality and characteristics of motor, aviation, diesel, and burner 
fuels marketed in the various areas of the Nation. Research on the nature and 
reactions of sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen compounds in petroleum gives guidance 
in processing oils that contain these troublesome substances. 

Oil companies use the Bureau’s data in devising and improving their refining 
processes. Builders of engines; including contractors for the armed services, 
use the data in designing equipment to make the best use of available fuels. 
Government agencies and private consumers use such data in prenaring and 
selecting specifications for the fuels they use. A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense stated recently that data from the Bureau of Mines provided 
the only means of determining how pronosed changes in fuel specifications would 
affect availability. The Bureau’s studies of manufacture, distribution, and 
consumption of petroleum products give guidance to Federal and State agencies, 
the petroleum and other industries, and the consuming public. 
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Thus defense and national. welfare are advanced, by the Bureau’s factfinding 
studies of petroleum processing and products, and by its research to obtain (a) 
knowledge of the composition. and properties of the available crude oil, (b) 
information concerning the quality and characteristics of petroleum products, 
(c) basic data on the chemistry and physics of petroleum processing, (d) in- 
creased knowledge of deleterious substances in petroleum and of means of over- 
eoming their harmful effects; (e) reliable information about characteristics of 
petroleum fuels that influence their stability in storage and utilization, and (f) 
a better understanding of the combustion of petroleum products, as a guide 
to increased efficiency in use. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


The increase of 70 percent in demand for oil in a decade, and a decrease of 
more than 50 percent in oil found per foot of well drilled during the same 
period, show that oil from domestic wells cannot meet the entire demand of the 
future. Consumption of oil is rising nearly twice as fast in foreign lands as 
it is in the United States. Importation of oil is uncertain, especially in, times of 
emergency. The United States must have a “second line of defense” in oil 
production. Oil shale can provide that second line, but research is required 
to develop it. 

Sueh research is being conducted in laboratories of the Burean’s Petroleum 
and Oil Shale Experiment Station at Laramie, Wyo., which is the only establish- 
ment in the Nation that has a comprehensive, coordinated program of basic 
research on oil-shale technology. These laboratories are determining the compo- 
sition and structure of oil shale and of the solid organic material (kerogen) in 
the shale that can be converted to oil by the proper application of heat, or by 
other conversion methods. 

Studies are made at Laramie of the chemical and physical changes that occur 
when kerogen is converted to shale oil, of the temperture and quantity of heat 
required for the conversion, and of the conditions that favor optimum yields 
of oil suitable for refining. The composition and properties of shale oil and 
the products that may be refined from it are determined, and the basic physics 
and chemistry of the refining processes are studied. Samples of oil shale from 
wells and core holes drilled by industry are collected and assayed by a standard 
method, to increase knowledge of the Nation’s oil-shale resources and their loca 
tion. 

To pave the way for development of the oil-shale industry that will be re- 
quired to supplement oil from wells, in meeting the future needs for defense and 
industrial progress, it is essential that the Bureau press forward with this 
pioneering research, which is directed toward (a) better knowledge of the 
location, character and potentialities of the Nation’s oil-shale resources; (b) 
a more thorough understanding of the chemistry and physics of oil shale, as 
a basis for development of methods of converting it to oii; (c) acquisition of 
basic data concerning shale oil and products that may be made from it; and (d) 
determination of the characteristics of oil-shale products and their adaptability 
to different uses, 


RESEARCH COORDINATION 


Mr. Krrwan. What system does the Bureau have to coordinate its 
petroleum research with that conducted by private industry ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Perhaps I had better rely on our Assistant Director 
for Programs to answer that question, Mr. Zinner. 

Mr. Zrnner. During the past 2 years the Bureau’s chief petroleum 
engineer and his immediate office have visited all of the significant 
laboratories operated by the petroleum industry. We have found 
them to be most cooperative in giving to us the details of their research 
programs. We have discussed freely with them the details of our 
research programs. They have suggested certain things which they 
thought were appropriate for the Government to do. They have 
not held back in any answer on the details of what they were doing. 
They have given us all their philosophy, everything else. 
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We found as a result of this very comprehensive study that the 
areas of overlapping work were minor and where those were dis- 
covered we have arranged to correct that situation. 

We also maintain a very close contact with the American Petroleum 
Institute and through that body we have established cooperative work 
and further fated that there is no single instance that I know of 
where there is duplicated effort. We think a very comprehensive job 
has been done and we hope to be able to follow this up ‘periodically 
with visits to all these establishments. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are both doing a good job of working together, is 
that right? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes. 


STATUS OF OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. $642,000 is requested to continue oil-shale research. 
We have been studying oil shale since 1925, yet the justifications state 
“information about. oil shale is still meager, compared with informa- 
tion about petroleum.” How much more money do you estimate we 
would have to spend on oil-shale research to get adequate information ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I have already inserted .a statement on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. How much. is included in the estimate 
for maintenance of the facility at Rifle, Colo. ? 

Mr. AnKENyY. $135,000 is included for that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that only for the maintenance there ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. , 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the minimum that you could watch that place 
with? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes,sir. Thesame as this year. 


Ferrous Merars 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,073,000 is requested for “Ferrous metals,” an in- 
crease of $15,000. Insert the activity schedule and proposed changes 
in program on pages 41 through 53. 

The pages are as follows:) 


4. Ferrous metals, 83,073,000 








Amount 
available, | Decreases 
1958 







Subactivity Subtotal 


{9 SemieR Geo onc dé badicienn dbs 
b) Manganese -__-._- hei siuataad ealeae 
(c) Ferroalloy metals. -............-.-.---- 


(a) Iron and steel, $1,230,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,230,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indicated 
under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 45. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The domestic requirements of 125 million tons of steel annually, with the 
anticipated increase of about 50 million tons in the next two decades, and the 
anticipated supply for a substantial part of these requirements from low-grade 
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iron ores. impose drastic and unexplored changes in the technology of iron and 
steel for the United States to maintain its position of high.self-sufficiency. The 
Bureau of Mines program in keeping abreast of anticipated new developments 
deals with technologic research and economic studies and investigation of iron 
ore, sponge iron, iron and steel scrap, pig iron, and carbon and alloy steels. Ac- 
tivities for iron ore include field examination of domestic mineral deposits, fun- 
damental mining methods research, mineral dressing studies, research on various 
processes for smelting iron ores, and economic and statistical studies. Stee! 
activities are directed toward conservation of raw materials used by the steel 
industry through research to improve methods of steelmaking, preparation and 
usage of ferrous scrap, the utilization of low-grade materials, recovery of critical 
additive alloys from scrap and finding substitutes for these and other alloys from 
scrap and finding substitutes for these and other alloys. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The purposes of the Bureau’s iron and steel program are to assure, insofar as 
possible an adequate and dependable supply of iron ore and scrap and to develop 
and improve ore-to-steel technology to aid in maintaining the position of the 
United States in the industry. The broad purposes are: 

1. To increase the knowledge of the Nation’s iron resources and contribute 
to their conservation and orderly development, 

2. To improve mining and mineral dressing techniques and thereby enable 
exploitation of large marginal and submarginal reserves and minimize waste. 

3. To increase blast furnace efficiency and output through basic research 
and other techniques. 

4. To improve efficiency of steelmaking and steel quality and to improve 
preparation and usage of ferrous scrap. 

5. To devise methods for recovering metal from iron and steel scrap. 

6. To reduce the consumption of ferroalloys per ton of steel. 

7. To assist the economy of the Nation by collecting, analyzing, and dis- 
seminating factual information. 

The objectives of the current iron and steel projects, all designed to advance 
the foregoing purposes are : 

1. To study, appraise, and investigate the iron-ore deposits of east Texas, 
Southeastern, Western, and Pacific Northwestern States to prove adequate 
reserves to meet expanding needs for iron in these areas. 

2. To conduct mining research in operating iron mines to assure maximum 
ore recovery under safe working conditions. 


3. To evaluate and classify systematically the magnetite-hematite deposits 
in the Lake Superior district. 

4, To conduct beneficiation studies of the several types of low-grade or 
complex ores occurring in the Lake Superior region and ir a broad belt 
extending from Alabama north through the Appalachians to New England 
and in the States of Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

5. To investigate ore dressing and electric-smelting processes applicable 
to titanium-bearing complex iron ores. 

6. To continue the experimental blast-furnace operation to determine the 
effect of wind rate, burden ratio, various types of fuels, character and size 
of ores, and other items on output and operating conditions. 

7. To investigate factors affecting uniformity in cast and wrought steel 
and to study the source and extent of residual elements in steel derived 
from iron and steel scrap. 

8. To study at an accelerated rate, the physical chemistry of steel to in- 
elude activity coefficients of metals and high-temperatures reactions. 

9. To. develop methods of controlling inclusions in steelmaking, and to 
investigate the use of preheated scrap in electric furnaces, the possibility 
of using scrap preheater equipment to scrub and cool oxygen converter 
waste gases, the use of vacuum melting to improve the physical properties 
of steel and the possibility of using western nickel and manganese ores in 
stainless steel. 

10. To conduct extractive pyro- and hydrometallurgical research to devise 
methods for recovering secondary strategic metals from scrap and other 
waste materials. 

11. To conduct fundamental pioneering research studies on new steelmak- 
ing processes, scientific instrumentation, and physical, chemical, and other 
properties of iron and carbon and alloy steel. 
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12. To obtain information on resources and to provide, interpret, and dis- 
seminate mineral and metal facts on iron ore, pig iron, carbon and alloy 
steel, and iron and steel scrap to industry, individuals, and Government. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal year 1959 with such 
modifications and exceptions described in the following section. However, 
emphasis on one aspect or another of the objectives will be shifted as needed 
to maintain maximum rate of progress on the overall program. 


Proposed changes in program 





Allotment, 
1958 
1. Metallurgical research studies on the recovery of iron from 
secondary resources will be completed in fiscal year 1958 $10, 000 
2. Appraisal and utilization of western and Alaskan iron ores 101, 000 


3. Investization of iron and steel scrap supply 


sens ew soos oes cone] - cone ce eeee-+ 


Net difference in program 





(bv) Manganese, $827,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $827,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indi- 
cated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 48. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Because of its essential use in the production of virtually all steel, manganese 
is fundamental to the economic and strategic strength of the United States. 
Domestic production of manganese ore, stimulated by premium Government 
prices, is only about 15 percent of consumption, and hence the Nation is dependent 
upon imports for the great part of its needs as it has been traditionally. In view 
of this state of affairs, all types of scientific and engineering techniques available 
to the Bureau of Mines are brought to bear on developing from the country’s 
large subinarginal resources some measure of peacetime self-sufficiency and all 
possible self-sufficiency for time of emergency. 

The Bureau’s manganese program emphasizes examination, investigation, and 
appraisal of domestic deposits; mining research to increase the potential reserve 
base through lower costs and increased efficiency and safety; studies of ore 
dressing and pyro-, hydro, and electrometallurgical recovery process; study of 
possible substitutes ; investigation of the recovery of secondary metal from waste 
materials; engineering evaluation of processes; and statistical and economic 
studies. 

PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The purposes of the Bureau of Mines manganese program are: 

1. To discover ways and means by which the country’s large submarginal 
resources may become commercial and economic sources of manganese. 

2. To disseminate mineral, metal, mining, and metallurgical facts relative 
to manganese for use of industry and Government in planning the Nation’s 
economic well-being and wartime security. 

3. To increase scientific knowledge of manganese, its alloys and com- 
pounds, in order to enhance their development and utilization. 

4. To develop methods and techniques to conserve manganese in metal- 
lurgical reduction plants and recover it from plant wastes. 

Objectives of current Bureau manganese projects are: 

1. To catalog the various manganese provinces of the United States. 

2. To examine, sample, and evaluate manganiferous occurrences in the 
United States. 

3. To conduct scientific and technologic studies of mining and milling meth- 
ods in use, including mechanization of mines, in order to obtain data on 
performance, costs, efficiency, and the effects of geology and rock mechanics 
on design and operation. 

4. To study application of statistical methods to the sampling of large de- 
posits, including those of highly irregular mineral distribution. 

5. To conduct research on crushing, grinding, gravity concentration, flota- 
tion, sintering, pelletizing, nodulizing, electric-furance smelting, and leaching 
processes applicable to the beneficiation of manganiferous materials in com- 
mercially usable products. 
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6. To develop basic data concerning the chemical and physical factors 
affecting reduction of both manganese and iron from manganiferous ma- 
terials. 

7. To study the effects of ultrasonic waves on the electrodeposition of 
manganese dioxide and metallic manganese. 

8. To investigate recovery of manganese from waste products. 

9. To investigate means for obtaining ultrapure manganese metal and 
investigate its properties. 

10. To continue research and development of high-damping manganese- 
copper alloys and investigate their properties. 

11. To conduct fundamental studies of the reactions of the principal 
manganese minerals in different gases. 

12. To collect, analyze, and disseminate statistical facts on manganese 
ores and alloys. 

13. To make an economic evaluation of the processes best suited for utiliz- 
ing manganese contained in the Cuyuna Range (Minnesota) manganiferous 
materials, those of Aroostook County, Maine, the open-hearth steel slags, 
and the “hard” ore of Artillery Peak (Arizona). 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal year 1959 with such 
modifications and exceptions described in the following section, . However, 
emphasis on one aspect or another of the objectives will be shifted as needed to 
maintain maximum rate of progress on the overall program. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


Ee rR eee lh Sct ee aoe ee eee $91, 000 $78, 500 —$12, 500 
2. Cataloging and evaluation of manganese deposits of Cali- 

fornia will be completed... ..... .-. ...----..--.-4-2.----- M000 Fo. 6d 55-2 —21, 500 
3. Manganese smelting research which has continued at 


Boulder City will be completed__._-_-.._._._._-.._-___-. Ge, GOP ito A —35, 000 

4, Study of the physical chemistry of the reduction of man- 
ganese........... thin Sb Lcan spits 5 4a p b<tgt~ Shed ag sha eeedo 4 8, 000 52, 000 +44, 000 
Pie Giemen te Hrograee: ... 26.5 nec degs ee esd 2h —25, 000 


(ce) Ferroalloy metals, $1,016,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,016,000, an increase of $50,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 52. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines programs in ferroalloy metals include scientific, tech- 
nologic, and economic research and development primarily of chromium, molyb- 
denum, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, vanadium, and silicon. These ferroalloying 
metals are essential in high-temperature alloys, stainless and other steels, and 
in electronic components. 

Field examinations and appraisal of mineral deposits; research in mining 
methods to improve operating safety and efficiency while permitting a higher 
percentage of extraction to conserve ore reserves ; mineral dressing and extractive 
metailurgical studies for processing submarginal and complex ores; fundamental 
research on the properties and characteristics of the pure elements and their 
alloys; and production, utilization, and economic studies are all included in the 
ferroalloy metals program. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


‘The purposes of the Bureau of Mines ferroalloy-metals program are: 
1. To broaden the knowledge of domestic ore reserves and submarginal 
deposits to assist in their orderly development and conservation. 
2. To provide mimeral, mining, and metallurgical facts on the ferroalloy 
metals for use of industry and Government to make possible better recovery 
of the metals from serap and other waste material. 
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3. To improve extraction of ferroalloy elements from their ores and to 
determine the properties of these metals and of their alloys. 

4. To develop processes which will yield metals of high purity and to deter- 
mine their properties and attributes as components of superior engineering 
materials. 

The objectives of the active projects in fiscal year 1959 are: 

1. To obtain facts on the geology, mineralogy, and geography of ferroalloy 
mineral deposits to aid in their development and to guide metallurgical re- 
search in seeking possible methods of economically upgrading the ores to a 
commercial product. 

2. To improve mining and ore-dressing methods that will decrease produc- 
tion costs and enhance the utilization of low-grade mineral deposits. 

3. To study methods for ground control with the objective of decreasing 
mining cost and increasing safety which would lead to maximum recovery of 
ores from the ground. 

4. To devise metallurgical processes for efficiently and economically ex- 
tracting and recovering cobalt, nickel, iron, and chromium from laterite, dis- 
integrated serpentine, and related ore deposits. 

5. To devise means of treating fine-grained tungsten ores to recover a 
commercial product at a competitive price. 

6. To perfect extractive metallurgical processes for recovering the ferro- 
alloy metals from high-temperature scrap, cemented carbide scrap and other 
similar materials. 

7. To investigate the extractive and refining techniques for the properties 
of high-purity chromium, molybdenum, vanadium, tungsten, nickel, and 
cobalt. 

8. To study the effect of bacteria on solubilizing nickel, cobalt, chromium, 
and iron contained in their minerals and ores, 

9. Cladding of metals by electrolysis to furnish metal coatings that are 
resistant to high temperatures and to chemicals. 

10. To gather, maintain, analyze and disseminate information on the tech- 
nology, economics, and statistics of the ferroalloy metals. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal year 1959 with such 
modifications and exceptions described in the following section. However, em- 
phasis on one aspect or another of the objectives will be shifted as needed to 
maintain maximum rate of progress on the overall program. 


Proposed changes in program 





Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 





1. Exploration of Puerto Rico nickel-bearing laterite deposits 
in cooperation with Puerto Rican Economic Administra- 


tion will be completed in fiscal 1958__-___.__- SeSE. STS. $35, 000} 2.2 2a ks —$35, 000 
2. Continue and accelerate research to recover nickel, cobalt, 
and other valvable constituents from low-grade materials 115, 000 $130, 000 +15, 000 
3. Expand and accelerate research to develop process for pre- 
paring high-purity tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, 
nickel, vanadium, and silicon metals --_----..-.. BssQbru 42, 000 102, 000 +60, 000 
4. Expand study of rock mechanics and instrumentation for 
ground control. --..--...- aieeune ncaa cenit oe einer 40, 000 50, 000 +10, 000 
5. Utilization of chromium in laterites and serpentines.--____- 85, 000 66, 000 —19, 000 
6. Ferrous and ferroalloy industry studies in the Pacific 
rer thr Wat eee ote tere conn tensrenseprarer ere sirteerryareh east -| 19, 000 +19, 000 
ee ee 
Net difference in program. .............-....22-2022.2-2)--22- 2222-282. | Litem LE! +50, 000 


WORK UNDERWAY WITH 1958 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. You have an increase of $140,000 this year for ferrous 
metals. Describe what is being done with these new funds. 

Mr. Anxeny. I have a prepared statement for that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The statement follows:) 


20659—58——18 
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Ferrous METALS 


The increased funds appropriated for ferrous metals programs in fiscal year 
1958 permitted the Bureau of Mines to initiate important new research and to 
expand its investigations in the three subactivity programs on iron and steel, 
manganese, and ferroalloy metals as follows: 

Iron and steel.—¥ield studies in classifying nonmagnetic taconites in the 
Lake Superior region, including initial mineralogy and beneficiation studies for 
the purpose of identification and for determining relative quantities of various 
types of iron minerals present were accelerated. 

Manganese.—Evaluation of manganese resources in the Western and South- 
eastern States, including examination of deposits, obtaining samples, and bene- 
ficiation tests, was expanded. 

Ferroalloy metals—Research on ferroalloy metals was expanded particularly 
for tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, and cobalt. These metals are important con- 
stituents in high-temperature alloys. Research on the extraction of nickel and 
cobalt from Government-controlled nickel-bearing laterites and serpentines in 
Cuba was intensified, and work on the recovery of these metals from low-grade 
Missouri ores was accelerated. Developing processes for extracting molybdenum 
from western uranium ores was initiated. In addition to the above, a pro- 
nounced emphasis was programed on tungsten for devising means of preparing 
super-pure tungsten, study of properties of high purity tungsten, and in improv- 
ing extraction. The expansion of researeh in high-temperature ferroalloy metals 
Was occasioned by the need for high-temperature metals in missiles, supersonic 
aircraft, and for other exacting engineering uses. 


Mr. Anxeny. I have additional information here on details in each 
of these activities which I should also like to include. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it is on the increase, put it in. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


IRON AND STEEL 


The importation in 1957 of 34 million tons of iron ore reflected the increasing 
dependence of the United States on foreign supplies of raw materials for making 
iron and steel. This trend toward reliance on foreign sources for one of our 
most strategic and basic commodities is the result of years of continued high 
production from the world’s largest high-grade iron ore deposits. The dwindling 
reserves of these domestic ores are no longer adequate for maintaining the pro- 
duction rates required to satisfy the needs of the United States and industry 
has turned in recent years to mining and processing some tremendously large 
but low-grade domestic iron ore deposits. Experience indicates that the benefici- 
ated ores derived from these low-grade deposits are substantially higher in cost 
but they are also much better raw materials for steelmaking than the unbene- 
ficiated high-grade ores to which the industry is accustomed. Further develop- 
ment of new and more efficient methods for processing and using low-grade iron 
ores will permit the iron and steel industry of the United States to further 
utilize domestic natural resources and tend to reverse the trend toward depend- 
ence on foreign sources of high-grade ores. 

The Bureau’s iron ore research program is designed to conserve our dwindling 
high-grade iron ore resources and lead the way to economic exploitation of 
domestic low-grade and marginal deposits by development of safer, more effi- 
cient mining methods and improving extractive metallurgical processes. Instru- 
mentation to measure stress in underground mines, new methods and materials 
for ground support, and possible improvements in rock fragmentation will be 
studied to increase extraction and to lower mining costs. Ore dressing and other 
metallurgical processes for extracting iron economically from low-grade and com- 
plex iron mineral deposits will be investigated. An experimental blast furnace 
will be-used to study the many factors affecting production of pig iron from usual 
and low-grade raw materials. 

The Bureau’s steel research places special emphasis on the preparation of 
high-quality steel and improved efficiency through basic studies of high-tem- 
perature reactions, and other factors affecting its production. In comparison 
with the size and scope of private industry’s iron and steel research, the Bureau 
program is small, but it is vitally significant because of its pioneering nature. 
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MANGANESE 


Progress is being made toward eventual large-scale utilization of the Nation’s 
large low-grade and off-grade manganese resources, which must be brought into 
production if freedom from dangerous dependence upon foreign sources of supply 
is to be reduced to a more tolerable level. The Bureau’s manganese program, 
which is directed toward achievement of this objective, will include examination, 
eataloging, and appraisal of the various domestic deposits in order that the 
metallurgical research can be pursued with knowledge of definite tonnages of 
raw material of known physical and chemical characteristics; mining research 
to increase the tonnages available for low-cost mining; studies of ore dressing, 
pyrometallurgical, hydrometallurgical, and electrometallurgical recovery proc- 
esses ; engineering evaluation of the different processes with respect to the various 
large deposits; investigation of the possibilities for conservation of manganese 
through improvements in utilization processes and techniques; basic metallurgi- 
cal research; dissemination of technical and statistical information. 

This manganese program is a long-term approach to a difficult problem of 
prime importance to steel production. A number of metallurgical processes have 
been determined to be technically feasible for recovery of manganese from large 
low-grade or off-grade domestic sources of potential supply. One has been in 
small-scale commercial operation for 3 years. All require additional research to 
improve the processes by lowering costs, raising recoveries, improving products, 
or by adaptation to other products, and by applying the processes to lower grade 
or more refractory portions of the reserve potential. For its implementation, 
this program requires the services of a great variety of highly qualified profes- 
sional and technical personnel. 


FERROALLOYS 


Advances and potential developments in missiles, jet aircraft, thermal power 
generation, and machine tools sharply focuses attention to the supply of raw 
materials, extraction, alloying, and properties of high-temperature alloys com- 
prised of ferroalloy metals such as tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, cobalt, 
nickel, silicon, and vanadium. 

The Bureau of Mines objectives in ferroalloy metals are to make the United 
States less dependent on foreign sources for its supplies of these metals and to 
promote their efficient recovery and use. To accomplish these objectives the 
Bureau will search for new ore deposits, develop economical methods for up- 
grading the ores to commercial products, devise metallurgical processes for 
efficiently and economically recovering the metals from their ores, perfect ex- 
tractive metallurgical processes for the recovery of ferroalloy metals from scrap, 
and develop processes. for producing these metals in utlrapure form and. the 
evaluation of their properties. 

Ferroalloy metals such as molybdenum and tungsten are among the most 
promising metals for extreme high-temperature applications for they have very 
high melting points and good high-temperature properties other than oxidation 
resistance. Therefore, included with the efforts for utilizing these metals is an 
increased emphasis on the preparation and study of these in ultrapure form 
and their attributes in high-temperature alloys. 

The Bureau of Mines has demonstrated convincingly that ferronickel can be 
produced by smelting low-grade nickel-bearing minerals, determined optimum 
conditions for achieving extraction of nickel and cobalt from nickeliferous ores, 
produced high-purity ductile chromium that is a valuable tool in medical science 
for its research in the cure of cancer, produced valuable chromium alloys from 
submarginal domestic ore, developed a flotation process for the recovery of 
tungsten concentrate from refractory hornstone and ferberite ores, and produced 
massive ductile molybdenum and vanadium by bomb reduction of their oxides. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


Mr. Buper. May I ask a question with regard to this oil shale pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. Bupee. I recall the first year I served on this committee, which 
was some 4 years ago, I guess, testimony before the committee was 
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that as regards the price of gasoline the research has brought the oil 
shale to within less than 1 cent of being competitive with petroleum. 
It seemed to me at that time that if we had gotten it within 1 cent 
it was about time for the Government to get out of the research 
phase of it. 
I wonder if you have a comparative figure now. 
_ Mr, Anxeny. No, sir. I question very much that figure, not know- 
ing Its source. 


Mr. Buper. That was the testimony of the Bureau of Mines before 
this committee. 

Mr. Anxeny. I would like to say this in that connection, that a 
retorting program is now being carried on by a private company in 
Colorado. They have not done any mining research on oil shale but 
they are now planning to go underground at the site of their present 
retorting operation. 

Mr. Buper. Do you have a comparable figure now or do you have 
any figure as to being competitive or not? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir. We do not have, but we should have such 
a figure at the conclusion of the experimentation going on in Colorado 
today by private industry. 

Mr. Buper. Somebody computed that in the Bureau of Mines 4 
years ago. At least that was the testimony before this committee, 
as I recall it. They had a figure at that time. I am surprised you 
have none now. 

Mr. Zrnner. Mr. Budge, as you know, you get the economic analyses 
from a large-scale operation. At the time we were operating the retort 
at Rifle, which was several years ago now, the indications up to that 
time were that this could be accomplished, this figure you have men- 
tioned. That work did not go to the point where we could state it 
conclusively. 

We think where they are carrying on a large-scale demonstration 
over a long period of time that cost figures can be developed and we 
think perhaps some good information will come from that. 

I do not know if this figure took into account taxes and whether 
the estimate was otherwise comparable with an industrial operation 
er not, I think it was given as being the way it looked at that point 
in the research program. 

Mr. Bruner. I do not want to belabor it further. I appreciate the 
chairman’s allowing me to cut in. I recall that testimony. It seems 
that 4 years later we should have some conclusion on it. 

Mr. Anxeny. I think the point we ought to make clear is that the 
research program that we are talking about here is the research pro- 
gram carried on at. Laramie, Wyo., which is a basic research pro- 
gram. It is not going to develop cost of gasoline or anything like 
that. It bears the same relationship to oil shale as our long-term 
research program on petroleum does to petroleum to learn more about 
the constituents of the products you make and what kind of fuel 
can ultimately be built from this raw material. We do not know all 
the answers in petroleum yet, let alone oil shale. 
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Ferrous MerTALs 


BLAST-FURNACE OPERATION 


Mr. Kirwan. You are continuing to experiment with blast-furnace 
operation. What are you spending on this and what new results can 
youreport? Just the new results. 

Mr. AnKeENny. We are not prepared to claim any specific results over 
the past year in this experimentation with production of steel by blast 
furnaces. 

The question asked by Mr. Kirwan was, What has been accomplished 
in blast-furnace work, and that information is contained in the state- 
ment that we submitted for inclusion in the record. 

The estimated cost in connection with this work was $389,000. I 
wish to point out that this is the Bureau’s contribution in a very closely 
knit cooperative activity with the steel industry itself. In other words, 
much of the cost of this blast-furnace work is borne by the steel com- 
panies who are engaged in a cooperative effort with us. 

Mr. Steminski (acting chairman). Would the gentleman insert in 
the record what the steel companies are spending on this? 

( The information follows :) 


The industry is assisting the Bureau of Mines program on iron and steel by 
furnishing trained supervisors and operators for blast-furnace investigations of 
short duration ; supplying the considerable quantities of raw materials and other 
items used in the experiments; replacing equipment that becomes unusable 
through wear, and consultation and advisory services on urgency of technical 
problems and means to solution. In addition, but to a much lesser extent is the 
technical-service assistance on iron ore beneficiation. In fiscal year 1958 these 
services are expected to approximate the equivalent of $350,000. This contribu- 
tion will augment the Bureau’s blast-furnace experimentation by a period of about 
15 to 20 weeks. 

The nature of industry cooperation permits sound planning and performance 
of research work as the industry makes available properly trained and skilled 
men when they are needed. The iron and sfeel problems undertaken are selected 
on the basis of their national importance. The results achieved are obtained 


more efficiently and at less cost than would be the case if Government financing 
was relied on solely. 


IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH 


Mr. Sreminskr. Why are only three minor projects changes planned 
m 1959 within the iron and steel research program involving 
$1,230,000 ? 

Mr. Zinner. Within the many projects that are conducted under 
this subactivity, there are a variety of changes taking place continu- 
ally. We progress from one phase in a research program to another 
without basically changing the objectives of the program. Unfortu- 
nately, in a presentation of this type, all the changes cannot be re- 
flected. They are there, however, and the table in the budget presen- 
tation addresses itself essentially to those parts of the program that 
are being physically eliminated, or where there are new starts, or 


where there are substantial changes in the amount of dollars put on 
a specific project. 
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To make a project analysis would take a very lengthy presentation, 
but I can assure you that in every phase of this work we proceed from 
one area of research to another without changing our ultimate 
objective. 

RELATIONSHIP OF WORK TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Sremrnskr. Under the ferroalloy-metals program, a project 
for 1959 is— 


To obtain facts on the geology, mineralogy and geography of mineral deposits. 


How will this differ from the work of the Geological Survey ? 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, if there is any inference here that the 
Bureau of Mines is engaged in geological work, the inference is un- 
fortunate. 

The responsibility between the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines breaks down on this formula: they are concerned basically 
with the finding of new deposits. We are concerned primarily with 
trying to do something with these deposits. The difference is between 
exploration and development, or between discovery and utilization. 

If the language is not clear it is our fault. In every area, not only 
in this one, the division of responsibility is very clear, and there are 
guidelines within which both of these agencies operate. 


Nonrerrovus Merats 


Mr. Sreminskr. $4,160,000 is requested for nonferrous metals, an 
increase of $20,000. Insert the activities statement and the proposed 
changes in the program appearing on pages 54 through 70. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


5. Nonferrous metals, $4,160,000 





Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
PRE IIR od psec cenccosac deta $1, 785, 000 $30, 000 | $1, 755,000 | $1,755,000 |_...-....... 
ES SSE eee ee ee ae 1, 292, 000 50, 000 1, 242, 000 Bede ta co cbowe 
(c) Rare and precious metals--...........-- DE ME loncgucconcns 1, 063,000 | 1, 163, 000 $100, 000 
dnc ala Beeld ok Deck Scena detergent ientindl oroonerndscltznmnanse 
PORE bscpatnenderenan~enbrnoweaee 4, 140, 000 80,000 | 4,060,000 | 


4,160,000 | 100, 000 
| 


(a) Base metals, $1,755,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,755,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indicated 
under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 56. 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines base-metals program includes technologic and economic 
research and investigation of copper, lead, zinc, mercury, bismuth, arsenic, anti- 
mony, tin, and cadmium, both primary and secondary together with their source 
minerals, chemicals, pigments, alloys, and other products. 

Activities emphasize examination and investigation of domestic mineral de- 
posits to locate new sources of metals; research in mining to improve operating 
efficiency and increase ore extraction; research in metallurgy to develop economi- 
cal and efficiency methods for processing complex low-grade and currently sub- 
marginal materials ; research in secondary-metal recovery ; and related statistical 
and economic studies. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The long-range purposes of the Bureau of Mines program in base metals are: 

1. To increase the knowledge of mineral resources from which the metals are 
derived and thus to contribute to their orderly development. 

2. To conduct investigations seeking methods to economically develop large 
submarginal reserves, 

3. To reduce production costs by improved technology. 

4. To make possible better recovery of metals from scrap. 

5. To collect, analyze, and disseminate factual information on base-metals 
production and utilization. 

6. To investigate mineral deposits that appear to have considerable long-range 
importance, but for some reason are not considered currently attractive to 
private operators. 

The objectives of the work in fiscal 1959 include: 

1. Examination of marginal and submarginal base-metal ore deposits to de- 
termine reserves and establish processing procedures. 

2. Completion of special study and inventory of domestic reserves of mercury, 
including compilation of data on mining and processing methods and costs at 
representative mines. 

3. Compilation and maintenance of lead-zinc atlases in various areas. 

4. Mining research to improve ore extraction and operating efficiency. 

5. Mining method and cost studies at representative base-metal mines for the 
preparation of reports for the mineral industry. 

6. Metallurgical studies to increase recoveries of metals from complex copper, 
lead, zine, and related ores. 

7. Application of ultrasonics in metallurgical processes. 

8. Research on recovery of secondary metals, including efforts to develop eco- 
nomically attractive processes that will conserve the base metals. 

9. Studies on the extraction of copper, lead, and zine from low-grade ores by 
bacterial action. 

10. Collection and dissemination of factual information on the production, 
processing, and utilization of base metals. 

11. Provision of a wide variety of technical and other commodity information 
and advice to industry, Government, and the general public. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in 1959 with such modifications 
as are described in the following section : 








; 
' 
: 


: 
i 
' 
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Proposed changes in program 


eee ee a ee p 
Allotment, | Estimate, | Difference 
1958 | 1959 | 


i 
1. The special study and inventory of domestic reserves of 
mercury will be continued on a reduced scale and con- 
cluded in fiscal year 1959. Survey will be initiated on the 
processing, marketing, and utilization of base metals. - --- $50, 000 
2. Mining research studies will be expanded at 3 new, large, 
pom e cee, = copper mines in Arizona, Michigan, and 
Nevada. Data will contribute to increased ore extrac- 
tion, improved operations, and development of methods 
to recover from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons of copper that 
cannot now be economically mined by the current prac- 
tices. Studies will be intensified at open-pit copper mines | 
in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah to 
tpprove pit design and efficiency and safety of operations. 
Mining methods and costs studies will be continued at 
both underground and open-pit base-metals mines .----- -- 
3. The present metallurgical program will be expanded and | 
intensified. Continuing metallurgical studies on copper, 
lead, and zinc will include recovery of copper from rever- 
beratory smelter slags; beneficiation of complex and | 
oxide ores of copper, lead, and zinc; gaseous reduction of j 
blister copper; extraction of copper, lead, and zinc, by | 
hydrometallurgical methods; utilization of ultrasonics | | 
in the electrodeposition of copper and zinc; electrolysis of | 
galena; chloridizing of base metal sulfides; and extraction | | 
of copper, lead, and zinc from low-grade ores by bacterial | 
action. Research on extraction of mercury from low- | 
le ores and materials will include mineralogical, 
neficiation, hydrometallurgical, and pyrometallurgi- | 
cal studies. Research will be continued on the recovery 
of copper, lead, and zinc from scrap and waste ucts 
by vaporization of metals at low pressures; uation, | 
filt a | 


$28, 000 —$22, 000 


340, 000 | +20, 000 


g 





ration, and centrifugation of molten metals; and 

electrolysis and other fundamental] techniques. Recov- 

ery of cadmium from zinc concentrates will be inves- 

ee TP ae 636, 000 | 648, 300 | +12, 300 
4. Marginal and submarginal copper deposits in Alaska and | 

Washington will be examined and evaluated. Compila- | 

tion of data on lead and zinc resources of the upper Missis- | 

sippi Valley will be reactivated. Deposits of mercury, 

antimony, tin, and other metals in Alaska will be inves- | 

SESS EE TS 23S Get MNER BEES the hats BST RSE ETT. 263, 000 | 222, 700 —40, 300 


Piet GINS Bn CUR ns. 5. pingipnrgt~-yn eae losie<edonepbing |asmanenneneene —30, 000 











(b) Light metals, $1,242,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,242,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indi- 
cated under the heading, “Proposed changes in program,” appearing on page 64. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines program for light metals includes technologic and eco- 
nomic investigations of titanium, aluminum, and magnesium metals, alloys, min- 
erals, and compounds. Attention is given to the minerals which are sources of 
these metals, such as rutile, ilmenite, bauxite, magnesite, and dolomite, which 
may be also used in the preparation of chemical or nonmetallic products. Direct 
applications of these minerals, such as rutile in welding-rod coatings, are of in- 
terest, as well as applications requiring chemical or thermal processing, such 
as bauxite used in water treatment or in the abrasive industries, and bauxite and 
dolomite in the refractory industry. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


A major purpose of the light-metals program is to provide technical, economic, 
and statistical data for use in efficient planning and programing of research by 
the Government and industry. Other purposes of this program are: 

1. To establish reserves of titanium and aluminum. 

2. To develop technology for efficient mining and utilization of ores, including 
offgrade ores, so that they may be utilized in the production of commercially 
established commodities. 

3. To improve present mining methods and metallurgical processes and develop 
new processes. 
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4. To improve metal and related product quality and reduce costs of processing 
and production, 

5. To develop basic information on properties and uses of these ores and metals 
for realization of the numerous potential military and civilian uses and to in- 
crease recovery and utilization of scrap. 

The objectives of this program are as follows: 

1. As part of the titanium resources examination study, deposits in Idaho, 
California, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, Florida, Maryland, Texas, Virginia, 
and Alaska are being investigated to determine more fully their extent and to 
obtain samples for laboratory analyses. A limited amount of tests are being 
carried out on some of the ores to determine their amenability to beneficiation. 
This study includes preliminary reconnaissance of titanium deposits in other 
parts of the United States in order to select areas for more detailed examination. 

2. Metallurgical research on the Bureau’s electrolytic-titanium process for re- 
covery of high-purity titanium from scrap and other materials is being conducted 
on a laboratory scale to obtain economic and engineering information. Various 
feed materials are being evaluated in laboratory electrorefining cells to develop a 
low-cost feed that can be refined into a superpurity metal. 

3. Other methods of producing metallic titanium also are being studied with 
major emphasis upon reducing titanium tetrachloride with sodium at various 
temperatures. Low-temperature chlorination of columbium-bearing titanium 
minerals is being investigated as a means of extracting both the columbium and 
titanium values from these minerals. Physical metallurgy studies are being made 
to develop new alloys of titanium and to evaluate the physical properties of metal 
made as a byproduct of Bureau research. 

4. Casting studies include development of improvements in the Bureau de- 
signed casting furnace and of alternate titanium-casting techniques such as 
centrifugal and spin castings. Some of the castings produced are being evaluated 
by industry in actual plant applications. 

5. The Bureau has underway a critical review and analysis of processes for the 
production of alumina from nonbauxite raw materials. Results of the review 
will be published as a comprehensive bulletin and will also be used as a guide in 
outlining future programs, Laboratory work is continuing on a study to deter- 
mine the chemical reactions that occur at various stages in the sintering, leaching, 
and recovery steps of the lime-soda sinter process. In addition a study was ini- 
tiated on high-temperature X-ray techniques and methods of differential thermal 
analysis for use in this research. Data from this work is supplementing the 
information obtained earlier through operation of the Laramie demonstration 
plant, Thus, one project has supplied information on a semicommercial scale 
operation ; the other is providing fundamental chemical and physical data which 
will be useful in applying the process to other materials or to larger scale opera- 
tions. 

6. Preliminary studies are in progress on the physical chemistry of the electrol- 
ysis of aluminum from alumina in fused salt baths. It is expected that success- 
ful completion of this research will result in improving the efficiency of electro- 
lytic reduction cells and thereby aid in the conversion of electric power. 

7. Domestic aluminum-silicate materials are being reduced directly in an elec- 
tric are furnace to produce aluminum-silicon alloys. In order to study methods 
of recovering aluminum from these alloys they are processed further by either 
the subhalide process or a modification of a Soxhelt extractor using molten metals 
such as zine as the medium for extracting the aluminum. 

8. Work is underway which should lead to increased efficiéncy in the recovery 
of bauxite from underground mining operations. The preliminary phases of 
this study include determination of stress patterns, water conditions, and physi- 
eal properties of the bauxite. deposits and the formations immediately above and 
below the deposits. Data from similar research, undertaken by a major Arkansas 
bauxite producer were reviewed. Since this is one of the first studies of this 
type, in the nonfuel area, the results are expected to have application beyond 
the bauxite industry. 

9. The study of 3- and 4-constituent magnesium-base alloys will be continued, 
to develop new alloys with improved physical properties, for commercial applica- 
tion. Studies of the vibration damping capacity of magnesium alloys will be 
continued. This work will include analyses of the effects of composition, fabri- 
eation practice and thermal treatment on the vibration damping capacity of the 
alloys and a correlation of these effects with structural changes. 








| 
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10. Work is being conducted on basic research projects such as the development 
of information on the thermodynamic properties of titanium, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and their compounds to expedite process developments. Information on 
mining methods and costs for the ores of titanium, aluminum, and magnesium 
is being compiled and evaluated. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal year 1959 with such 
modifications as are described in the following section : 


Proposed changes in program 


Allot- |Estimate,| Differ- 
ment, 1959 ence 
1958 





1. Reconnaissance and preliminary drilling is expected to be completed in 
mid-1958 on titanium placer deposits in Idaho, Matagorda Peninsula, 
Tex., Assateague Island, Md., and on titaniferous magnetite deposits 
in Ceblla Creek, Colo., and some areas in the western San Gabriel 
Mountains, Spee MG Sak Ss obtinlegtioe ergengetaian $300, 000 | $262,000 | —$38, 000 

2. As it has been demonstrated that the direct reduction of aluminum- 
silicate materials is technically feasible, this project will be operated 
only when such alloys are needed for use in research leading to the | 
recovery of aluminum from the alloys______-__---.._....-.--_..--.--- 35, 000 20, 000 —15, 000 

3. Work on the recovery of alumina from large deposits of ferruginous 
bauxites found in the Northwestern United States will be increased. | 
Samples from the Salem hills area of Oregon will be evaluated first by 





using a modification of the present commercial Bayer process___-___-- 10, 000 25,000 | +15, 000. 
4. Reorientation of field statistical activities_........._..._..-.-.-_..-.___- 68, 000 63, 000 c 
5. Extension of survey on titanium-mineral industry to determine avail- 

ability of raw materials and potential markets for titanium porducts..| 30, 000 35, 000 +5, 000 
6. A bulletin on titanium corrosion will be completed in fiseal year 1958__- TT 2 cae neakaen —7, 
7. The Bureau of Mines has discontinued its operations at the Bauxite, 

Ark., pilot plant and core warehouse. -__-._...-....-..-..--.-.---...- £000@¢ huz-iss —5, 000 





eR IIIS Soe oebrs Usk UIE kate oeedacacdataoscclonsbescaeslecnpaccce< — 50, 000 





(c) Rare and precious metals, $1,163,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,163,000, an increase of $100,000 
over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the heading 
“Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 69. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


A total of 41 metals are included in the rare and precious metal group, or 
nearly one-half of the known 92 natural elements. They include the radioactive 
metals radium, thorium, and uranium; the precious metals gold, silver, and the 
platinum-group metals, platinum, iridium, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, and 
osmium; the metals known as the rare-earth metals, lanthanum, cerium, pre- 
seodymium, samarium, europium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, holmium, 
erbium, thulium, ytterbium, lutetium, and yttrium; and the other less common 
metals beryllium, columbium, cesium, gallium, germanium, hafnium, indium, 
rhenium, rubidium, scandium, selenium, tantalum, tellurium, thallium, and zir- 
conium. 

Most of these metals may be classed as new in that they have only recently 
been utilized by man. Many once considered rare are now in ample supply 
because of the discoveries of ore bodies, many of which were the result of Bureau 
of Mines exploration. The search is continuing for those metals either scarce 
or in short domestic supply, such as beryllium, columbium, gallium, germanium, 
selenium, and tantalum. Metallurgical research is continuing concurrently on 
these where deposits are known; for instance, the low-grade beryl occurrences 
of Kings Mountain, N. C., and the Black Hills of South Dakota, are being tested 
to determine methods of beneficiating by ore-dressing methods to concentrate 
the beryl to a commercial grade. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The Bureau rare and precious metals program is basically intended to accumu- 
late and add to the fundamental and practical information regarding these little- 
known metals. This program includes: 

1. A study of the mineral resources from which these metals are derived and 
contribute to their orderly development. 
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2. The development of improved exploration and mining techniques. 

3. Research on metallurgical processes to recover the minerals and metals more 
economically. 

4. The stimulation of new fields of use by production of purer metals, deter- 
mination of their physical properties and reduction in the cost of production. 

The objectives of the current Bureau program are: 

1. To develop economic processes for the recovery of the individual rare- 
earth metals, thorium, selenium, beryllium, columbium, and tantalum, and to 
improve the processes of others like hafnium, zirconium, and uranium. 

= a expand the knowledge of the physical metallurgy of the rare and precious 
metals. 

8. To investigate mining methods for the production of uranium ores and 
particularly, the mining and treatment of subgrade ores. 

4. To establish reserves of the ores in short supply domestically, such as 
beryllium, columbium, tantalum, rhenium, scandium, selenium, and platinum. 

5. To provide statistical and economic data about the rare and precious 
metals for industry, Government, and the public. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal year 1959 with such 
modifications as described in the following section : 


Proposed changes in program 





Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 





1. Conduct surveys on the exploration for and the develop- 

ment of uranium and continue development of ore-dress- 

ing, metallurgical, and amenability studies and other 

techniques previously financed by the AEC: expand 

studies on the economical extraction of uranium from 

domestic uraniferous lignites and on subgrade and mar- 

ginal ores: initiate a study of the potentialities of atomic 

energy in or for the benefit of the mineral industries: con- 

tinue studies on a larger scale of milling and processing 

techniques, such as solvent extraction and ion exchange, 

which have revolutionized the uranium and several other 

metal industries the last few years: and, now that the 

AEC has declassified uranium production information, 

canvass the industry and compile statistics on uranium 

mine and mill production and ore reserves ___._------ F $70, 000 $170, 000 +$100, 000 
2. The investigation of potential sources of selenium will be 

completed in fiscal year 1958_..............----.-- CA ae a cariseceae tain —8, 000 
3. The beryllium program is to be expanded by widening the 

search for additional deposits of beryl, such as evalnation 

of known beryl-bearing pegmatites of Colorado and New 

Mexieo. As mineral deposits are found, research will be 

turned to beneficiation and processing of such deposits, 

and efforts will be continued to extract beryllium from 

presently known low-grade deposits ___......-.-..-.-.--- 82, 500 92, 500 +10, 000 
4. Research on the production of thorium metal has been con- 

ducted on a very small scale since fiscal year 1956, and it is 

planned to expand this work modestly so as to keep the 

metal-processing technology abreast of the expanding 

uses of this metal...______-._- . aoa Ae 5, 000 13, 000 +8, 000 
5. The study of the wire-line core barrel used in exploratory | 

drilling on the Colorado Plateau will be completed in fiscal 

WORE TOMO no ct Soop asek. «de phe a} danse seta’ edt IOI .cwrasecon ila —10, 000 








Net difference in program _---.__- t Sec SS TS Iscirt wlio. bacess | +100, = 





CURRENT YEAR INCREASE AVAILABLE 


Mr. Sremrnsxt. What is being accomplished with the $118,000 in- 
erease available this year ? 

Mr. AnxKeny. I have statements on the rare and precious metals, 
the base metals, and the light metals that I would like to have permis- 
sion to read into the record. 
oar Sreminski. Would you care to highlight an item or two on 
this ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I would like to insert these statements in the record 
at this point. 

(The statements follow :) 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Expansion and acceleration of Bureau of Mines investigations pertaining to 
nonferrous metals as well as initiation of some new research on these metals 
was made possible by the increased funds appropriated for use by the Bureau 
in fiscal year 1958. Research investigations in the three nonferrous subactivity 
programs on base metals, light metals, and rare and precious metals benefited 
by the increased appropriation as follows: 

Base metals.—Studies of the application of physics to mining at three large 
underground copper mines in Arizona, Michigan, and Nevada were expanded, 
and similar studies were initiated at open-pit copper mines in Nevada. New 
investigations of methods for extracting copper, lead, and zine from ores that are 
presently untreatable were begun involving chlorization processes, bacterial 
action, and applications of radioactive techniques to the extractive metallurgy 
of the base metals. Studies of a gaseous reduction method for producing blister 
copper and of the thermoelectric properties of base metal-mineral combinations 
were also initiated and a long needed compilation of data on mercury resources 
in Arkansas and Texas was begun. 

Light metals.—Efforts were accelerated on the continued studies of the 
recovery of alumina from nonbauxitic raw materials which are known to occur 
in many locations throughout the United States. Studies were initiated on the 
physical and chemical reactions occurring in the most promising processes for 
recovering alumina from domestic deposits of low-grade materials. A new study 
was undertaken on the electrolytic production of aluminum with the objective of 
increased efficiency and lower power requirements. Research was initiated on 
the evaluation of feed materials derived from widely occurring domestic 
minerals and suitable for use in the Bureau-developed electrolytic process for 
producing high-purity titanium. 

Rare and precious metals.—Fundamental studies were initiated on high-tem- 
perature are and electron-bombardment principles for the reduction and melting 
of the less common metals. Investigations on the recovery of beryllium minerals 
from northeastern pegmatites, together with studies of improved methods of 
analysis for beryllium and associated metals were also started and 2 fellow- 
ships were established at Oregon State College to study the chemistry of colum- 
bium and tantalum and the instrumentation of zirconium production. Research 
on the analytical chemistry of the rare-earth metals was expanded, and the 
seale of operations to produce rare-earth compounds enlarged. 


NEED FOR INCREASE FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Stemrnskr. You have an increase for the Bureau of over $2 
million available for research this year. I think the record should 
spell out what you are trying to do with it. I know the inserts will 
help, but in your own words, can you highlight in capsule form just 
some of the phases that you intend to cover ? 

Mr. Zinner. With your permission I would like to talk about this 
in three parts, as it appears in the budget. 

Under the base-metals program some of the investigations have 
been concerned with trying to determine what our reserve situation 
is in such commodities as copper. lead, and zinc. To this end we have 
been attempting to inventory, if you will, the domestic resources in 
those commodities. That has consumed a considerable part of our 
time. 

Mr. Stemtnsxkt. How does that differ from the Geological Survey ? 

‘Mr. Zinner. Again, the basic difference in responsibility is that they 
are making investigations on the basis of geologic concepts. Our 
concern is with mineable ore, and in classifying mineable ore on the 
basis of how you can treat it. If you have a body of 0.3 percent conper 
ore, does this in fact constitute a reserve? Geologically, ves, but from 
an ensineering standpoint we trv to determine if we can recover it 
economically. First, we have to find out what the tenor of the ore is, 
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and second, by doing enough research, find out if technology has pro- 
gressed to the point where we can recover the contained metals eco- 
nomically. If we cannot, under what emergency conditions could we 
or what the economic conditions would have to be before the material 
could be considered a reserve. 

Again taking copper, 30 or 40 years ago some of the material which 
we are now mining was not classified as a reserve. Nobody thought it 
could be mined. Then technology discovered ways of processing the 
material and consequently our reserves are more substantial because of 
the fact that ways were discovered for using what was considered 
waste material at that time. 

What I said about copper is also true with regard to lead and zine 
deposits, particularly in the Central States. 

Concurrent with these investigations we have been investigating 


leaching processes to find if there is a potential use for large quantities 
of oxidized ores. 


Mr. Sreminskt. Is that with the increase? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes. The increase last year applied essentially to the 
extension of work which was underway the previous year. The differ- 
ence in the two programs was in those items we spelled out in the 
plusing and minusing process that year. If you will notice, there 
were few new starts. Most were expanding operations which were 
previously carried on, so the effect of these increases was generally to 
expedite the program rather than to start something new. 


INCREASE FOR URANIUM RESEARCH 


Mr. Sreminskr. Explain the purpose of the increase of $100,000 for 
uranium, including “Surveys on exploration,” and tell us how this will 
yond from the expanded program of the Geological Survey in this 

eld. 

Mr. Zrnner. This fundamental difference in responsibility that I 
have described before is again apparent in this instance. Under the 
current conditions for purchasing uranium ores the miner has to be 
rather selective in the material that he can send to market and make a 
living on. Ultimately we are going to be faced with a lower grade of 
this material. The Government is not suddenly going to lose interest 
in uranium even though the Atomic Energy Commission may revise its 
purchasing program or something of that kind. Ultimately we are 
going to be faced with the problem of producing uranium from lower 
grade material. 

Before we know what the problem is we must have some understand- 
ing of what those deposits constitute. The inventory we speak of here 
is for studying the mining practices, what actually has been the process 
in bringing ore out to meet the present market and what will be the 
situation when these purchasing programs are changed. Will we then 
be in a position where we will have a lot of low-grade material that 
cannot be processed under any conditions, or is there a method that 
can be used or developed so the situation will be met by improved tech- 
nology that will permit the use of lower grade material? That is 
essentially the program. 

Mr. Sremrnsxt. Why was only $85,000 of this year’s increase of 
$185,000 placed on rare precious metals, including uranium ? 
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Mr. Zinnzr. We like to think that everything we are doing is of 
extremely righ priority. Weare then faced with a situation each year 
of selecting from amongst all the things that we think ought to be 
done those things which seem to be the most important at the moment. 

Now, in this particular area, and in working up our programs within 
the dollar limits that we have, some of the higher priority items hap- 
pen to fall in the other categories, that is, the items with the higher 
priority as ofthe moment. This represents the net result of that pro- 
graming operation. 

Mr. Sreminsxt. For 1959 you put your whole pitch on uranium and 
yet this year you have placed only a very small amount on the problem. 

Mr. Zinner. That is right. 1 think that reflects a very substantial 
change in the current situation. We try to adjust our programs to re- 
flect those changes. 


NoNMETALLIC MINERALS 


Mr. Sreminski. $1,810,000 is requested for “Nonmetallic minerals,” 
a decrease of $42,000. We will insert the activity schedule and the 
proposed changes in the program on pages 71 through 80. 


(The pages follow :) 


6. Nonmetallic minerals, $1,810,000 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 








(a) Chemical and construction materials __ $915, 000 $32, 000 $883, 000 $883,000 |-......_..-- 
(b) Ceramic and fertilizer materials... ___ 937,000 10,000 | - 927,000 te 


SAS on aan day planeta ted 1, 852, 000 42, 000 1,810,000 | 1,810,000 |...-....---.. 





{a) Chemical and construction materials, $883,000 


‘The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $883,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indi- 
cated under the heading “Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 75. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The chemical and construction materials program of the Bureau of Mines 
includes technologie and economic research and investigations of fluorspar, sul- 
fur, lithium, boron, barite, lime, calcium, sodium, bromine, iodine, salt, water, 
strontium, asbestos, cement, gypsum, vermiculite, sand and gravel, blast furnace 
slag, crushed and dimension stone, pumice, diatomite, perlite, mineral wool, 
slate, and minor nonmetallic minerals. The total quantity of these commodities 
required for consumption in the United States is enormous—approximately 1 
billion tons per year. Most of these minerals are produced by comparatively 
small firms that lack the resources needed to conduct major research on com- 
modify problems. An outstanding aspect of these minerals is the diversity of 
their technical and economic characteristics and problems. The annual volume of 
individual commodities ranges from a few tons to hundreds of millions of tons, 
Similarly unit values vary widely. Problems encountered include those of re- 
serves, spécifications, supplies, markets and uses, costs, mining, beneficiation, proc- 
essing, and others. In some instances domestic supplies are inadequate and the 
United States is heavily dependent upon foreign sources. Domestic output in some 
cases is limited by competition with foreign sources and consequently main- 
tenance of an adequate mobilization base is difficult. Consumption requirements 
have grown to such magnitudes that there are serious problems in maintaining 
sufficient supplies. and reserves. The need is increasing for the development of 
methods for utilizing at reasonable cost low-grade ores and substitutes. Specifi- 
cation requirements and use patterns are becoming extremely complex and the 
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quality demands made on the mineral producer are increasingly difficult to meet. 
These and many other aspects of the technical.and economic situations of these 
commodities are problems to the solution of which the Bureau contributes within 
the limits of facilities and funds available for work in-the field. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The chemical and construction materials program has as its purpose the ac- 
cumulation and dissemination of technical and economic information needed : 

Sioee develop and maintain adequate and dependable supplies of these com- 
modities. 

. To increase knowledge of the magnitude and quality of reserves. 

. To assist the orderly development of marginal and submarginal reserves. 
. To develop more efficient mining and processing technology. 

. To conserve mineral resources. 

. To assist development of new uses. 

. To increase knowledge of the fundamental properties of these materials, 

The present program includes research and other investigations on fluorine, 
sulfur, asbestos, aggregates, boron, lithium, gypsum, and other chemical and con- 
struction materials. Examples of projects and objectives are outlined below : 

1. Fluorspar is a source of serious concern to both industry and Government. 
Consumption is increasing but domestic production is contributing a decreasing 
percentage of the supply, and imports have become an increasingly important 
factor in the market. These trends have reduced the self-sufficiency of the United 
States and have contributed to the difficulty of maintaining an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base. The discovery and development of fluorspar reserves has been re- 
tarded by the economic difficulties of the industry. Among the long-term prob- 
lems are those of conservation and development of methods for the utilization of 
submarginal reserves. The Bureau of Mines is currently accumulating informa- 
tion on the availability, grades, and costs of fluorspar from both domestic and 
foreign sources. Fluorspar deposits are being examined and research is being 
conducted on methods for recovering fluorspar or other commercially useful 
fluorine compounds from low-grade and complex fluorspar ores and as a byprod- 
uct of phosphate rock processing. 

2. From the trends of supply and demand it has become apparent that a con- 
tinuing program of research and development is needed to maintain an adequate 
domestic supply of sulfur at reasonable costs. Requirements are growing but it 
is becoming more and more difficult to find and develop domestic deposits of 
Frasch sulfur. In the circumstances, efforts are being made to develop sources 
such as offshore domes. Sulfur is obtained from a variety of mineral and indus- 
trial sources which can be brought into efficient production as needed if the 
technical and economic problems involved are solved. To provide information 
needed to facilitate the orderly transition as necessary to presently undeveloped 
and submarginal sources, the Bureau is accumulating data on markets and 
resources available in the United States and has begun to conduct research on 
methods of recovering sulfur from byproduct and other presently undeveloped 
sources. 

3. Asbestos is a strategic mineral used in fireproofing, friction, and many other 
essential applications. As over 90 percent of the asbestos consumed in the United 
States is imported from foreign sources, there is a need for exploration and 
research directed toward the development of latent domestic resources and new 
mineral raw materials. The Bureau is examining asbestos deposits in the 
Western States and is conducting research on processes for producing asbestos or 
asbestiform fibers synthetically. The latter research is very difficult but the great 
scientific progress made in recent years in the general field of mineral synthesis 
encourages the belief that asbestiform minerals of commercial value can be syn- 
thesized. The research has advanced to a point where fibrous crystals can be 
produced and various processes and compositions are being studied. 

4. The growth in use of lithium im greases, ceramics, other industrial appli- 
eations and in classified uses has been an outstanding feature of the mineral 
industry in recent years. In its production from pegmatites a number “re 
involved which complicate processing and the economics of the operation. The 
Bureau is contributing to increased efficiency of lithium mineral recovery through 
the improvement of metallurgical processes. 

5. As there is an urgent need for basic information on methods for the pro- 
duction of high-purity boron and on its properties, the Bureau is conducting 
research directed toward the accumulation of such data. Methods which the 
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Bureau has used successfully in similar research on other high purity metals are 
being applied in the early stages of this research. 

6. In addition to the above projects, the Bureau also is conducting research 
on the thermodynamic properties of gypsum and on the metallurgical uses of 
water, and the physics of mineral mining. It is making a study of the mining 
methods and costs of mineral aggregates, conducting a survey of silica deposits 
in the Pacific Northwest, and studying quarry blasting by a high speed potographic 
technique. In preparation for a thorough study of the technology of transporting 
mineral materials through closed conduits data available in the literature is 
being accumulated and preliminary laboratory investigations are being initiated. 
As the Bureau serves as the primary factfinding agency in the field of minerals, it 
collects and disseminates the basic production and distribution data of all the 
chemical and construction materials, and provides a wide variety of technical 
and other commodity information and advice to industry, other Government agen- 
cies and the public. 

These purposes and objectives will be pursued in fiscal 1959 with such modifi- 
eation as are described in the following section. Emphasis on one aspect or 
another of the commodity programs will be shifted as needed to maintain the 
maximum rate of progress on the program as a whole, 


Proposed changes in program 
Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


1. Research on transportation of construction and chemical 

materials through closed conduits will be recessed in fiscal 

1959 to permit concentration on available facilities for 
such research on other minerals ___..._._.-.--_..--..----- I aed — $22, 000 

2. Research directed toward a better understanding of the 

gnvees of mineral mining is a continuing project of the 

ureau of Mines, As research progresses eu phasis from 

time to time shifts from one commodity group to another. 

Emphasis in the instrumentation phases of this project 

will be somewhat less concerned with chemical and con- 
struction materials in fiscal 1959 than in the previous year. 20, 000 $10, 000 | —10, 000 
Net difference in program.__........-.-2.2..2..22.--02-.|----2222--222. Pepsi tees —32, 000 

| 


(b) Ceramic and fertilizer materials, $927,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $927,000, the same as the subtotal. 
The items deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimates are indi- 
cated under the heading “Proposed Changes in Program” appearing on page 79. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines program for ceramic and fertilizer materials includes 
technologic and economic investigations of clays, feldspar, graphite, kyanite, 
industrial diamond, corundum, mica, tale, phosphate rock, and related mineral 
commodities. Some of these minerals are abundant and well distributed to 
serve the Nation’s needs, hence seldom create supply problems justifying Govern- 
ment research. Others, such as special types of refractory clays, are not avail- 
able at reasonable cost in certain consuming centers. In still other mineral 
commodities, such as phosphate rock, a large part of the reserves are in a form 
not readily usable by industry with present technologies. Finally, the supply 
of such materials as strategic types of mica, graphite, industrial diamonds, and 
electronic-grade quartz crystal is almost entirely derived from imports. 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The main purposes of the Bureau’s ceramic and fertilizer program are: 
1. To ascertain the need for specific materials in specific areas. 
2. To make field and laboratory studies to provide data on promising deposits 


of such materials to the extent required to insure ultimate development by 
private industry. 


The objectives of the Bureau’s current program are: 

1. The development of improved refractory materials suitable for very high 
operating temperatures and with other essential characteristics to meet new ap- 
plications in atomic reactors, jet engines, guided missiles, and others. 
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2. The development of relatively low cost synthetic materials for special appli- 


cations, and to substitute for and supplement the supply of domestically scarce 
industrial diamonds and corundum. 


3. Improvement of present mining and beneficiation practices to permit a 
better recovery of phosphate and a higher grade product, and development of 


mining and beneficiation techniques for utilizing the large domestic resources of 
low-grade material now uneconomic. 


4. Optimum development and utilization of domestic resources of natural mica 
and the development of synthetic mica or other inorganic materials substitutable 
for strategic natural mica, most of which is imported from India and Brazil. 

5. Fundamental research on a continuing basis to obtain new basic data on the 
properties of ceramic and fertilizer materials to contribute to the reservoir of 


economie and technical information needed for applied research on processed end 
products. 


6. To collect and publish information on production and use of all ceramic 
and fertilizer materials and provide services to guide industry and Government 
in the programing of activities relating to these commodities. 

In conformity with the objectives outlined above, the Bureau of Mines pro- 
gram for ceramic and fertilizer materials in fiscal year 1958 includes the follow- 
ing: Basie research on refractory oxides; economic, field, and laboratory studies 
of clays—especially refractory and paper clays, and clays and shale for expanded 
lightweight aggregate in selected areas—high-alumina minerals, and ceramic 
fluxes; basic and applied synthetic mineral research on mica, spinel, and car- 
bides, borides, silicides and nitrides; phosphate-rock mining research; benefici- 
ation studies on phosphate rock, graphite, and fireclays; continuing statistical, 
information, and advisory services to industry, Government, and the general 
public; routine examinations and surveys of promising mineral deposits; and 
identification of prospectors’ samples. 


These purposes and objectives will be pursued in 1959 with such modifications 
as are described in the following section. 


Proposed changes in program 


Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


1. Basic and applied research on refractory oxides, nitrides, 
borides, silicides and carbides will be intensified to keep 
pace with military and civilian demand for jalized 
materials capable of meeting certain unp ented re- 
quirements of modern technology, especially in such 
applications as atomic energy and rocket propulsion. 
Though research thus far has been confined largely to 
nonmetallic compounds, greater emphasis will be placed 
on cermets—combinations of ceramic materials and 
metals—and ceramic coatings on metals in order to com- 
bine the strength and elasticity of metals with the heat- 
and corrosion-resisting properties of ceramic materials. 
This may demonstrate the commercial feasibility of using 
very high cost materials such as rare earth oxides in 
limited quantity to protect metal pupenente. As by- 
products of the basic research on ultra-high-temperature 
refractories, certain new materials with interesting di- 
electric properties have been produced. Shock-resistant 
dielectric materials to serve at relatively high tempera- 
tures are needed in connection with the development of 
jet engines, guided missiles, and various other military 
and peacetime ection Therefore, it is proposed to 
explore further the possibility of creating synthetic mate- 
rials having predetermined dielectric and mechanical 


pro WO sist bw detein 2 9 4 dick - bb obi whan eb $100, 000 $120, 000 +$20, 000 

2. Studies of synthetic cordierite and mullite and field and 

laboratory investigations of an andalusite-corundum 
deposit in Nevada will be terminated in 1958_.........__- MOD bn open anvind=d —20, 000 

3. Economic studies on marketing of ceramic materials will be 
GT CRIIOE a sn elites Sib ociion dé decldtde hiss eb bet <4 sseas 70, 000 60, 000 —10, 000 
Net @ifference in program. .... <i. ..2le eli fad ee Jansostdsckiis, } —10, 000 
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USE OF CURRENT YEAR ati a3 


Mr, Sremrnsx1. Most of the i increase of $120, 000 available this 
on this item is being used on ceramic and fertilizer materials. hat 
new work are you doing in this field ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I havea statement for insertion in the record. 

(The statement referred to isas follows :) 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


The increases for nonmetallic minerals programs in fiscal year 1958 were al- 
lotted principally to a major increase in research on natural and synthetic re- 
fractory materials in response to the unprecedented demand for improved and 
new refractories from many military and civilian enterprises. 

At the Bureau’s experiment station, College Park, Md., important basic research 
on chemically stable materials to resist ultrahigh temperatures was greatly ex- 
panded with particular reference to the requirements in jet propulsion and in 
the utilization of atomic power. 

A part of the increased appropriation was allotted to the initiation of an in- 
vestigation of the refractory properties of borides, carbides, silicides, and nitrides 
which are being produced synthetically at the Bureau’s station in Norris, Tenn., in 
connection with research on development of abrasive and hard materials. 

At the Bureau’s experiment station in Rolla, Mo., work was expanded on the 
beneficiation of certain types of Missouri fire clays which are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. Preliminary results from this investigation indicate that the reserves 
of fire clays suitable for making high-qualify refractories for the metallurgical 
and other industries will be greatly extended. 

Field and laboratory investigations of expanded clay and shale lightweight 
aggregate were initiated in Florida and in the Northeastern States. Shortages 
of lightweight aggregate have appeared in these areas, and little is known re- 
garding the adequacy of supplies of suitable raw materials. 


MINERAL ATTACHE SERVICE 


Mr. Stemrnskt. Explain the Bureau’s foreign factfinding program, 
including the Mineral Attaché Service. 

Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have your permission 
to read this statement. I think it is of sufficient importance to do so 
and you may have some questions that may arise. 

May I have your permission ? 

Mr. Sreminskr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ankeny. The foreign mineral activities financed by Bureau 
of Mines appropriations deal exclusively with the gathering and 
evaluation of statistical, economic, and technologic information on 
minerals from foreign sources, Because minerals are vital to indus- 
trial mobilization world data so obtained are essential for defense 
planning purposes and are no less important to the normal peacetime 
activities of industry and government. 

Analytical appraisal of the problems of foreign minerals has become 
increasingly important in recent years as a result of continued em- 

hasis on national defense, the growing importance of foreign sources 
in United States mineral supply, and the establishment of a national 
mineral policy. The traditional importation of a large proportion 
of our requirements of strategic items such as manganese ore, chromite, 
nickel, tin, asbestos, mica, industrial diamonds, bauxite, and other 
minerals is well known. The problems created by these deficiencies in 
domestic mineral production have now been compounded by the shift 
that has occurred in the Nation’s self-sufficiency in such indispensable 
raw materials as petroleum, iron ore, copper, lead, and zinc. During 


. 
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the past 15 years, the Nation’s position in these materials has deterior- 
ated from one of virtual self-sufficiency to substantial importation. 
This adverse trend, in the light of the strategic nature of minerals, and 
the constantly increasing quantities required to support the Nation’s 
expanding economy and rising standards of living, presents for solu- 
tion many serious peacetime and defense problems. The national 
minerals policy emphasizes this situation and points to the need for 
improved factfinding in order that the Government’s efforts to cope 
with the mounting difficulties of mineral supply might be fully effec- 
tive. Other nations facing similar problems also are stepping up 
their interest in world mineral developments. Recently, the U. S.S. R. 
announced its intention to assign mineral technologists to its various 
diplomatic missions in order to keep abreast with developments 
abroad. 

Other factors justifying the need for foreign information are: 

1, Technology is universal. Therefore sound planning and effec- 
tive execution of research requires constant surveillance of scientific 
and commercial developments in all parts of the world. 

2. Evaluation of the industrial potential of the country for use in 
determining the importance of the area as an ally, enemy, or neutral, 
and for other intelligence purposes. Mineral resources are basic fac- 
tors that govern the industrial potential of any area. 

3. Proper evaluation of the short- and long-term availability of the 
country’s minerals to the United States. 

4, Assistance to domestic industry in surveying foreign markets for 
its mineral products and for American-made mining equipment and 
supplies. 

5. Assistance to American mining capital seeking opportunities for 
profitable investment abroad. 

Mr. Sremrnskti. That was a good statement. 

Would you say that knowledge of minerals on other planets would 
be classified under “foreign factfinding,” how would you classify that? 
General Dynamics the other day ran full-page advertisements in most 
of the large newspapers in the United States—in which it was hoped 
that man’s knowledge and use of resources on other planets and bodies 
would help keep men at peace. While they lived longer, healthier 
and more happily. Resources on earth, in the ocean, and on the ocean 
floor would continue to play their share in this contribution to the 
welfare of mankind. It was a beautiful statement. How would you 
classify that? 

Mr. Anxeny. I would say if we had the jurisdiction over that 
planet it would be domestic. If it were controlled by some alien, or 
some nation other than our own, it would be foreign. I think when 
that time comes we are going to have to have a new classification. 

Mr. Steminsktr. At least we in this committee are on record as hav- 
ing reached into outer space. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


One million, two hundred thousand dollars is requested for equip- 
ment in 1959 within the total estimate of $18,339,000. Explain the 
major equipment items that will be purchased. 
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Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, virtually all the equipment needs that 
we are talking about are specialized, scientific equipment, either that 
which is purchased as a unit, or a component of something we might 
build. As an illustration, I could mention a gasification unit that is 
contemplated under the coal item at Grand Forks, N. Dak. Essen- 
tially all of this equipment falls in that category. It is very costly 
nowadays to purchase these items. 

Mr. Sreminski. Will you please insert a list of the items in the 
record ? 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


List of major items of equipment proposed for purchase in fiscal year 1959 


Apparatus for oxygen by spectrograph... _.-_.-__.-___-_- weet tt $2, 500 
Audiofrequency spectrum recorder__-______-_--_--_-____--_--______ 4,400 
Automatic and electronic circuitary low temperature equipment______ 5, 000 
Ash removal mechanism (Lurgi-type).-.-----.----__----____-__- 51, 000 
Eeete-Tat BOSE LTOMmIORoINeUer . nn ees adbiaiiinuiateh Br hcitanaieciies 2. 

SP UTTINTL- TUNED, STINT 3 hbo eee nnpewee 15, 000 
Beckman Whittley high speed framing camera___________-_____--__ 35, 000 
PRI CO gegen sb ee ertnten te dips gb tain — etldn tem enenees 32, 000 
Chiorination furnace fer copper_........2-4.-~-4-~..4.+--+ gcniilianditas’ 6, 000 
CS, NI foo raencccertncinie caonighpesh ton io ich automa topigte silane gimarpios 5, 000 
Controlled electric excitation unit... ~~... -.-2 ll 8, 000 
Comparator-densitometer________-_-_._ PPOs Oi eu seo 8, 000 
Cryostat helium liquifaction unit-....._..--_-_-.-_--_---..--_------- 30, 000 
en I MUO oS. csclenemptigebh shin biepeE use lngss Eis bi take. ee 11, 000 
I = I: I tas oh Siem hipaa asd henna <n di bienpal bees suigie 6, 000 
Srpurane eameaneeett eo Oe 4, 000 
Direct current generator set, diesel driven_...............-________ 15, 000 
sal er clenesimesgpiilipeinaneahgnemarcninlanss 25, 000 
Il eee 3, 500 
Electrostatic precipitator (high temperature) .-___._-___________-__ 6, 000 
SESS CEE elena nace 2 4! BEALS A ies mat 8 ps 15, 000 
Electron diffraction equipment for coal structure research__._______ 20, 000 
imttine® Ded’ chierttater . 24 1. er Se cer sloreee ls bocce cisue 7, 500 
i det Bical 4, 700 
a I a mei aeersl euch tciinenipicsienes teu erecmcigtt 20, 000 
a ar a” SU ce sce eete eee 5, 000 
oan WpetInennnter ea eo ea 5, 500 
Gas zone indicator mechanism__....-~.-_~-.-~--... -..---+.~.- 22, 000 
Hot laboratory monitoring equipment.______--._-_-______-_____-____ 5, 000 
Pe URE SU TUR NI s echntcrem mpm cebepnonsinendnibigs 8, 000 
ee Ce OOE er” MOTR en  ee 5, 000 
Hot laboratory lead glass windows___._._...---.-.--..-.-._-__._- 7,500 
Biigh; Setauatty:. Oc emits lds and Bae eect 7, 000 
Bases eee Miering POCOW. 5 8 sk ec 35, 000 
I 2 SY NR i ai hh ies tl btmaiath ned 10, 

ee ayes aiiicnbteag a eegtectaes 15, 

Helium cryostat 5 


- 
~ 
- 


High speed 100 kilocycle magnetic tape recorder-reproducer system___ 10, 
Instrumentation for mass spectrometer____._...-....-.---..-_______ 10, 
= a eal ened es 20, 
Ne enn en ane a te naa 5, 


Jaw crusher 


ae a ee ee a ow eo ow ow ee ee on oo we ow 


6, 
6 


’ 


1 
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List of major items of equipment proposed for purchase in fiscal year 1959—Con. 


Multistage grinding equipment 

















prchintsSruinseh petbdaaaiphese-diehenseciea-entecnaatea bce oak $5, 500 
SoU UTUTUTINIY UII AAT 6, 400 
Multiple-temperature recorders and controllers____.______ 5, 000 
Multichannel oecillomrame no cane tice bublens, subse be 13, 000 
Microfocusing X-ray diffractometer__..................-_ 10, 000 
Multichannel direct recording galvanometer oscillograph___.._.___ 14, 000 
DUBNER IAI MO UN ei cai am a pn meme enreremrcine eee ch ibid espe es 25, 000 
Noise deflector (explosives gallery) ...-_...._.__....__._.. 6, 000 
eee eee ne eee 8, 000 
CO, 5, 000 
Gayot anit seein disiipiwior. a 6, 000 
Sees, CROCE CRD OU en ee. cemniniianipaneiengeuaniianaaalie 7, 500 
Pilot-plant equipment (miscellaneous) _......._.--__.___-_-_-_-_-_ 6, 500 
SER GLYCO ne en eee 2, 700 
Plant and laboratory equipment (miscellaneous)... .-_._-_ * 500 
MNNNOCCTY GIIRRUIRRT DOU ni criepectneretinehpnsecnnenms eee 2, 500 
Rotary furnace for copper segregation_____._________-_____---_-_____ 9, 000 
Seen ee: TUCO, Tee COUN IO en en ataiaieeitnt 35, 000 
SEU UES Te eas cies cntabbtwaiaiankies aataaeee arererc Bit 30, 000 
Te RAIA oo I ee ee 3, 500 
Spectrograph (high purity analysis) .......-._--_-- 2 sn 60, 000 
Geet PUIVOEMNET 2 nes. bts aeeenaddceenceneswew ee 10, 000 
SIE: ARI cs el tant Nile seal sans atin rigenectineneeg remain: acme 12, 000 
Transformer and accessory equipment_____...._..-__-.-__ 30, 000 
I ee eae 35, 000 
Univernal .tedting minoliivie.. 30 ooh ce es UL a eee 20, 000 
Vacuum pumps and equipment.......-. es, 10, 000 
ne Cr a a__csuceesdltineiaiassdiadbaahentabealietenata ouenaaoal 25, 000 
Tn. SR ee aiaameentemanes 50, 000 
ViRRINS . TTT .. BCCRUEOGRR GE Se eee a nae wruenneneenads 15, 000 
Se Deen ad aaa eaendaniieieiiiae mena 14, 000 
X-ray radiation source_____- ee oe ee ee 8, 500 
er Ue Pee spec pues cn ce esesrrenss sens a enniedeeiaagaeman 9, 500 
Miscélianeous items........-... i nwo sete ul iii anes 151, 300 
TTT <.sicses-cenebavvpnsonsseemenecenttttnsmih ieee tit illite I i eee 1, 200, 000 
Heartu AND SAFETY 
Program and financing 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ee ———————— — — —_ — | — 
Program by activities: 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work_-__- $4, 893,354 | $5,527, 000 $5, 585, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits. 401, 399 236, 000 | 316. 000 
Total program costs__ 5,294,753} 5, 763, 000 | 5, 900, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-.....- —~ 102, 656 |-~---s-------- P-s-72s---- ==: 
Total program (obligations) ._...............-..._-- 5, 192, 097 | 5, 763, 000 5, 900, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. - -_-- -- ; 99, 206 os 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _........- - 12, 997 | 137, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _------ 5, 304, 300 | 5, 900, 000 
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Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| 
| 
} 














Total number of permanent positions_...............-......-. 763 | 744 744 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.__...........-.... 20 | 23 23 
Average number of all employees _--....----__-..------_-..-. 739 | 765 759 
Number of employees at.end of year_.___-..._.....---..------ 790 | 795 79 
———LLL—————SESESESES eS >T— 
Average GS grade and salary--.-.._..-...-.-.-.----------- sce 7.6 $5,612 | 7.7 $5,719} 7.7 $5,773 
Average salary of ungraded positions____.--........-...--..--- $4, 479 | $4, 560 $4, 808 
01 Persnal services: | 
Permanent positions___--- 2 shdegec nies saat eeaea cease $4, 083, 619 $4, 280, 000 $4, 285, 000 
Pesitinns other than permanent___--.............-_-.- 113, 309 116, 300 116, 300 
Other personal services. -_-..__...-...-.=.----..---.-.: 33, 589 65, 700 65, 700 
Total personal services.............-......-....-...-]} 4, 230, 517 4, 462, 000 4, 467, 000 
a an ee eee 225, 830 | 238, 000 238, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things___.............._.-..--.---.--.-- i 12,114 | 13, 000 13, 000 
04 Communicatirn services. -.-- a Gish eh dsh hie Lin bnbdabenae 51, 448 60, 000 | 60, 000 
ee ae ae 47, 893 58, 000 58, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction __...-..-... 2222-22222 lee 24, 000 | 29, 000 29, 000 
O07 * OGher contractual services... ..._........ 2.2.06. e ccc ue | 262, 170 265, 000 | 336, 000 
Sees eens tonberene... - chal 159, 559 | 210, 000 | 213, 000 
I awenan ceed 172, 496 155, 000 | 205, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. __..._._........-__-- ier ee | 267, 000 | 275, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.......................- 4, 678 | 4, 500 | 4, 500 
26.; Tapes and assessments... ..........-..-.--..----..-..------ 1, 392 | 1, 500 | 1, 500 
rai Re el ee ee ee 5, 192, 097 5, 763, 000 | 5, 900, 000 


Mr. Sremtnsxkr. $5,900,000 is requested for health and safety, an 
increase of $137,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 88, 92 through 95, 102, 103, and 105 in the 
record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
1, Inspections, investigations, and rescue 
Oat ce ctoee te $5, 527,000 |._........-. $5, 527,000 | $5, 585, 000 $58, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal-deposits_._______- 8, 000-455-522. 226, 000 315, 000 79, 000: 





1. Inspections, investigations and rescue work, $5,585,000 


Activity : Inspections, investigations and rescue work: 








PERU DG TOD hid cwdierninceeientammnina tebe ies wee es $5, 527, 000 
en tke acme eamaant diane a 
a scene coemeuurcntpenmmmepar anasaiedaben 5, 527, 000 
gs RR ER ita eed pd hy ot 5, 585, 000 
a ee aed eee near 58, 000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $5,585,000, an increase 
of $58,000 over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under 
the heading “Proposed changes in program,” appearing on page 102. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Health and safety activities are conducted to prevent accidents and injuries 
and to conserve the health of workmen in the mining (coal and noncoal), 
metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied industries through mine inspec- 
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tions, safety investigations, accident prevention education, occupational-health 
studies, safety research, and testing of underground mining equipment and pro- 
tective devices. 


SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since the establishment of the Bureau of Mines, the reduction of fatal acci- 
dents in the mineral industries, including coal mining, metal and nonmetallic 
mining, quarrying, and processing plants, has shown a definite improvement from 
1.8 fatalities per million man-hours of exposure in 1910 to 1.5 in 1926, 1.1 in 1941, 
and approximately 0.6 at the present time. 

Overall improvement in the injury records of the coal-mining industry has 
been achieved since Federal inspection of coal mines was authorized. During 
the 10 years immediately preceding the advent of Federal coal-mine inspection, 
the fatal- and nonfatal-frequency rates per million man-hours exposure averaged 
1.50 and 72.78, respectively. In the following decade, these rates averaged 
1.18 and 59.39, respectively, and for the next, most recent, 5-year period, the 
frequency rates were 0.98 and 47.98, respectively. During 1956, the preliminary 
overall injury-frequency rate was the lowest recorded in the history of coal 
mining. In addition, only 4 major disasters—an occurrence in which 50 or 
more persons were killed—have occurred in coal mines since July 1, 1952. These 
caused the death of 63 persons. 

Over the years, the Bureau has provided leadership through its safety investi- 
gations, accident-prevention education, roof-bolting research and field investiga- 
tions, accident analysis, cooperating in the establishment and maintenance of 
national, State, and local safety organizations, and dissemination of information 
pertaining to these activities. The Burean has encouraged officials in charge 
of operations, as well as workmen under their direction, to participate in the 
accident-prevention classes and other safety educational programs. 

Particularly notable with respect to coal-mine accident-prevention education 
has been the 100-percent training by Bureau personnel of 94,174 workmen at 
388 mines, including 9,112 workmen trained at 60 coal mines during the fiscal 
year 1957. These totals represent completion of the Bureau’s coal-mine acci- 
dent-prevention course by every man on the job, workmen and supervisory of- 
ficials, and is a goal which is sought in all Bureau training. Among these in 
the 100-percent training of the entire coal-mine personnel of the Frick, Gary, 
and Lynch Districts in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, respectively, 
of the United States Steel Corp. These districts produce most of the coal 
requirements of this largest integrated steel-producing organization in the United 
States. The top officials of United States Steel were so impressed with the good 
results of the Bureau’s accident-prevention training that the Bureau was re- 
quested to prepare a followup course of instruction that could be presented 
by mine supervisors in their own organization. The request was complied with 
and United States Steel is now using the Bureau-prepared course in on-the-job- 
training at its coal mines in Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The following tabulations list the accomplishments in the Bureau’s safety- 
training and safety-demonstration programs: 


Safety education 





Number Cumulative 
Type of program trained total trained Years of Remarks 
fiscal year to June 30, training 
1957 1957 


Me gen RR re 32, 760 1, 911, 709 47 | For all types of 
mining, quarry- 
ing, and plants. 


= 


2. Mine-rescue classes__-..........-..---- 2, 135 109, 709 47 
3. Metal-mine accident-prevention 
classes: 
cea cnenii 740 9, 392 16 | Started in 1941. 
Partial completion_-............---. 91 2, 773 16 
4. Petroleum-gas accident-prevention 
classes: 
8 Le ee. 118 3, 307 18 | Started in 1939, 
Partial completion.............-.-- 82 5, 304 18 
5. Coal-mine accident-prevention classes: 
COU IA, iihsinin nn oterc cetinnsesinn 16, 448 166, 805 17 | Started in 1940. 
Partial completion.............-.-- 195 13, 254 17 





a a eer 
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Exhibits, demonstrations, safety meetings, contests, and lectures 





Attendance, | Total num- 


Type fiscal year ber of meet- Remarks 
1957 ings 
yn ee Aidt ie feet epi 34, 423 356 | Demonstrated lecture. 
2. Hazards of static electricity___..__._.____- : 31, 266 320 Do. 
3. First aid and mine rescue contests_____.._...- 33, 562 35 | 495 teams participated. 
4. Safety meetings. ___ ee ee 74, 894 1, 033 | 
5. Sound motion pictures, exhibits, and_dem- 111, 572 1, 851 


onstrations covering various phases of 
safety and accident prevention. 





Proposed changes. in program 


Allotment, Estimate, | Difference 
1958 | 1959 


1, The increase is needed primarily to provide for the replace- 
ment of 32 additional automobiles in 1959 for the use of | 
safety engineers and coal-mine inspectors in carrying out 
the Bureau’s duties and responsibilities pertaining to 
health and safety. All of the automobiles scheduled for | 
replacement are more than 6 years old or have been driven 


in excess of 60,000 miles _____- crarsrone preterit $5, 527, 000 $5, 585, 000 | +$48, 000 


2. Control of fires in coal deposits, $315,000 
Activity: Control of fires in coal deposits : 


Um ahaa thE Lh pehensians x $236, 000 
et gala eee PIE a fe A ET Odi ec T* REE CPE SO EMI 
tac ace le lh Betas ips alee NOR TOE: Rit ah BR dea Pcs TE BO 236, 000 
Neen 315, 000 
a ee 79, 000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $315,000, an increase of 
$79,000 over the subtotal. This increase will be applied as indicated under the 
heading “Proposed changes in program” appearing on page 105. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau’s responsibility embraces the investigation and recording of all 
fires in inactive coal deposits that are known or reported to it.. The Bureau de- 
termines the order of urgency of combating such fires within the limit of ap- 
propriated funds. Before undertaking any fire-control project, Bureau engi- 
neers determine the extent, decide on the proper method of control, and estimate 
the cost. The actual fire-control work is performed by private contractors. 
Specifications for each fire-control project are drawn up by the Bureau, invita- 
tions to bidders are published, and contracts are awarded to the lowest respon- 
sible bidders. Bureau personnel supervise each fire-control project, and, before 
Federal funds are disbursed, certification by responsible Bureau personnel is 
required to attest that all work is completed in accordance with contract 
specifications. 

SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since the beginning of the fire-control program in 1949, 32 fires in coal beds on 
the public domain in Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming have been controlled; and 23 fires have been controlled on private prop- 
erty in California, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. It is estimated that 268 
million tons of coal have been conserved by these projects at approximately 1 
cent in Federal funds per ton of coal saved. In addition health hazards from 
noxious gases released by these fires have been eliminated and valuable private 
and public property has been saved from possible damage or destruction. Eight 
projects were completed during fiscal year 1957; 5 were on the public domain 
in Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming; and 3 were on private property in 
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Pennsylvania. Eight additional fires were in the process of being controlled at 
the end of fiscal year 1957. Maintenance work was continued on several projects, 
completed in earlier years, to control erosion on the cover banks and to recover 
spots where cracks appeared. 

In the case of coal fires on State and privately owned property many of these 
endangered highways and railroad rights-of-way wére or are in proximity to 
public or private buildings, the occupants of which are subjected to the hazards 
of fumes, gases, and heat of the fires. Many such fires originate in abandoned 
mines of which there are no known owners and the properties have reverted 
to the State or political subdivisions thereof. 

The judicious use of appropriated funds provides for the control and extin- 
guishment of outcrop and underground fires in inactive coal formations and pre- 
vents injury and loss of life, protects public health, conserves natural resources, 
and preserves public and private surface property. 


Proposed changes in program 








Allotment, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 | 
| 
1, Control of 3 fires on private lands in Pennsylvania and 5 | | 
fires on the public domain in Montana, New Mexico, and | 
We OE eingicekith EBS ~ ob bh eis teen ahh + adie Sb barge Th aee $160, 000 |..............} —$189, 000 
2. Maintenance work to prevent breaks of fires on 4 fire-control | 
projects on private lands in Pennsylvania. .__._____...__- |) ee eemereee ae se } —47, 000 
3. Control of 4 fires on private lands in Pennsylvania and 4 
fires on the public domain in Montana, Utah, and 
Le ee ae ees LE ee Se $265, 000 | +-265, 000 
4, Maintenance work on 4 fire-control projects to prevent 
Gs Se eh ckneut smc acninasconctiegccuteaneieitne } Ati susds | 50, 000 +50, 000 
Net difference in program _.--...._-..............-.--.-- sddeu~s +79, 000 


BUDGETARY RESERVE 


Mr. Sreminskr. The Congress allowed an increase of $447,000 for 
this year for health and safety ; $137,000 of this was placed in reserve. 
What was the basis for this action ? 

Mr. Anxeny. The basis for this action, sir, was in conformance with 
the general policy of the administration to economize. I might say 
in this connection, though, that since this justification booklet was 
prepared we have had occasion to go back to the Budget Bureau and 
request restoration of $50,000. We obtained it very promptly. It 
was for an emergency situation and there was no difficulty whatever 
in getting restoration in that amount. That is no guaranty, but it 
may be that between now and the end of the fiscal year we may have 
to ask for more. 


Mr. Sreminskr. Would you insert a statement as to what you did 
not do because of that reserve ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. We did not buy $58,000 worth of automobiles and 
other equipment which we were authorized to buy this year. The bal- 
ance was for fighting mine fires in active coal deposits which is the 
budgetary reserve. 

Mr. Sreminskr. May I ask at this point whether you get any help 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? Do they 
tap your resources for advice or help on any general matters of health 
and safety ? 

Mr. Ankeny. They furnish us money for basic research on air pol- 
lution. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. Are you making any progress in that line? 

Mr. Zinner. The work which we are particularly concerned with 
in the Bureau is part of broader programs that have to do essentially 
with the studying of the composition of exhaust gases from internal 
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combustion engines, with the incineration of materials, and with the be- 
havior of SO; gases. 

Very substantial work is being done. How this fits into the total 
picture is something you will have to ask the Public Health Service 
about. They have cognizance of the total program. We spend no 
money from our appropriated funds in this work. All the work we 
are doing is supported by the Public Health Service. They come to 
us because our technologists are engaged with paralleling problems 
relating to mineral utilization. 


AtuMINUM RESEARCH 


Mr. Norretu. I have just come into the committee room because I 
have been in the hearings of another subcommittee, the Armed Services 
Subcommittee, and I am interested very much in an item that has 
been passed over. I wish that you would turn to page 63 of the justi- 
fications. You have been making some studies and investigations on 
aluminum and alumina. This, of course, happens to be in Arkansas 
and it is in my district, and if you will, without spending too much 
time, I wish you would give us a statement for the record showing 
what investigations and determinations, if any, have been made re- 
garding aluminum and alumina. This is an item that is very necessary 
and very vital in my district. 

Mr. Zrnner. I think this case will illustrate the benefits from re- 
search in this particular area. 

In October of 1957 the Bureau published the results of an investiga- 
tion of bauxite ore from the Quapaw deposits in Saline County, Ark. 
This was the result of some beneficiation work done on ore for the 
pores of making a chemical grade, or a highly specialized grade, of 

auxite. 

We are advised by the management of one of the aluminum com- 
panies that their plant, now under construction and scheduled for 
completion in March of 1958, is using the process described in this 
paper. It will be a new plant in Arkansas. They have given us full 
credit for developing the process to make this operation feasible. 
This is an ideal example of the sort of thing that we are trying to 
do—to meet special problems with special research in a special area. 
There is not much gap in the issuance of the report in 1957 and the 
scheduled completion of the plant early in 1958. We are very happy 
with that operation. 

However, this is only part of our total interest in alumina. We are 
fully aware of the reawakened interest in high alumina clays. We 
have a small but continuing research program on alumina processes. 
Over the years we have worked on the problems of off-grade materials 
in Arkansas. The statement I made a little while ago about using 
materials today which were not considered minable a few years back 
hold very true in the case of Arkansas. 

During the war when we had that large exploration program going 
in that area we were not classifying as ores some of the materials which 
are being used today. They are using high silica material they did not 
consider using at all at that time. I think the research essentially 
by industry and partly by the Bureau of Mines, has done a great deal 
to make that possible. 

Mr. Sreminsxt.-If you desire to extend your remarks:in the record 
you will be at liberty to do so. We are all interested in all the in- 
formation you have given us, and I am especially interested in that. 
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Mr. Zrnner. Thank you very much. 
(The additional information follows :) 


The Bureau is continuing its long interest in the location and development of 
domestic ores which could be used for producing alumina suitable for the produc- 
tion of aluminum. 

In the post the Bureau’s program resulted in the development of bauxite 
reserves during World War II and the examination of other deposits containing 
aluminous minerals. Research by industry and the Bureau resulted in the 
present use of ores which, 15 years ago, were classified as submarginal. Proc- 
esses for the recovery of alumina from clays were developed and tested in the 
laboratory and in some cases on a pilot-plant scale. Production in a demonstra- 
tion plant of 800 tons of alumina from a domestic low-grade, nonbauxitic mate- 
rial proved the technical feasibility of the lime-soda-sinter process. Other 
research showed that by using an electric furnace method aluminum silicon alloys 
could be produced from the large domestic deposits of minerals rich in these 
elements. Recent studies resulted in development of a process, now being put 
into commercial operation, which, by utilizing off-grade ore, has extended the 
domestic reserves of chemical grade bauxite. 

The Bureau is critically reviewing and appraising all processes developed by 
the Bureau and others for recovering alumina from low-grade materials. This 
appraisal, by indicating those processes that appear to have the best chance of 
success, Will serve as a guide to show the direction to be taken by future research. 
Meanwhile research, utilizing modern techniques such as high temperature X-ray 


GENERAL ADMINSTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


























‘Total numberof permanent positions___...................-.- 161 162 162 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 3 4 4 
Average number of all employees- - -----.--- ad 154 162 161 
Number of employees at end of year. ...._...--- 161 168 167 
Average GS grade and salary-.......-.-.-- 7.6 $5,612 | 7.7 $5,719|7.7 $5,773 
Average salary of ungraded positions_-_..............-....--..- $4, 479 $4, 560 ; 
01 Personal services: 3 
Permanent positions. __-- -- ne Sttae $851, 896 71, 000 $873, 300 
Positions other than permanent SESS aE SRS ae ee 15, 895 15, 500 15, 500 
CURIE OI NUNS 5 Ei <n es i ee cinco sme seee 3, 479 5, 500 4, 700 
TOCh pesca eerViews...~ -.- 2 So Ss 871, 270 892, 000 893, 500 
02 Travel... Joa ae te eee ee 41, 130 48, 000 48, 000 
03 Transportation of things_- idle. dip <apinicte Sigtcietiaty pilates ataabeitielarning 2, 762 3, 000 3, 000 
Oe.” Cn nn a akepengeesnnect 8, 620 8, 000 8, 000 
GS Rents and wiility Serviess...... .... 25sec. 151 500 500 
06 Printing and reproduction- --_..-.........-.---...-------- 15, 745 16, 000 16, 000 
GR Car GOAeONNE BEET IOIR a. o.55 ~ on ede cgeetptntneenetens 8, 907 11, 000 11, 000 
Ce. OE I gins opp ee cae sadeeneneebwetcn ana s 23, 114 25, 000 25, 000 
09 Equipment ____- nc cdakbdiS weds eanededdaud 26, 421 30, 000 27, 500 
10 Lands and structures. ......____.....-_._- bse iedttiband Se SEA... .cipiiienninanteinidcineg te : 
11 Grants, subsidies, and Gombe fientiemng eee ee enc noes ; 56, 000 7, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmities_-............---.....-. 4, 184, 5, 000 5, 000 
ES TORE CIB oon ota dee kdugundn dan asesdewksees 343 500 500 
Rate on, cand-anariinerineinamnamonas 1,015,909 | 1, 095, 000 | 1, 095, 000 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1, General administrative expenses (total costs). _......_- $1, 005, 761 $1, 095, 000 $1, 095, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years, NOC... 2.6 -n- oda cceesvaneennd i hs epterttedeh l= Apes ae 
Total program (obligations) -__.__.......-....-.-..- 1, 015, 909 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 
Financing: ,Unobligated balance no.longer available... ___- 14, 091 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............- 1, 030, 000 1, 095, 000 1, 095, 000 
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analysis, is continuing in the investigation of the basic chemical reactions of the 
lime-soda-sinter process for recovering alumina. Physical and chemical data ob- 
tained from this fundamental research will assist in evaluating the possibility 
of applying the process to different materials. 

Under present mining techniques the recovery of bauxite from underground 
deposits is relatively low because of the instability of the structurally weak 
formations immediately above and below the ore body. Physical properties of 
the bauxite and surrounding formations are being studied by the Bureau in an 
attempt to develop mining methods to increase the extraction and reduce the 
dilution of bauxite in the underground operations. 

Two phases of the Bureau’s research are concerned with the recovery of 
aluminum. Aluminum-silicon alloys produced from domestic raw materials are 
being studied as a possible source of pure aluminum. The present method of re- 
covering aluminum by the electrolysis of alumina is also being investigated. 
Successful completion of the latter phase of the Bureau’s work should result in 
increased efficiency of the present electrolytic cells and hence conserve electric 
power. 


Mr. Sremrnsxr. We will now take up general administrative ex- 
nses. No Senge is budgeted for administrative expenses for which 
1,095,000 is available. 

How much additional administrative cost is financed from program 
funds? 

Mr. TxHomson. In 1957 we spent $1,209,000 for administration from 
program funds and $1,016,000 from the administrative expense appro- 
priation. The total amount spent in 1957 was $2,225,000. We estimate 
the cost for 1958 and 1959 will be approximately the same. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Please provide for the record a breakdown of total 
administrative expenses for 1958 and 1959 by amount and source of 
funds. 

(The information follows :) 


Estimated administrative costs by source of funds, 1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 
Conservation and development of mineral resources. _...............--..-------. $852, 500 $887, 800 
Health and safety ___ wn dctebeee dg bis uccthchtsckebieceedanckbcatntonbin 108, 700 108, 700 


seo hth ick aiellin ds litins octet dein ive detail --e----) 1,005,000 1, 095, 000 
Ne ee een cn ocados combating cnensiepmnnetd 154, 800 136, 500 


inthe temteees a 


<0 otdbanmmmemenedatn adi a Spaesnieaerdl = ccactaplinaeledie dt beatin ae aan 2, 228, 000 


OVERHEAD EXPENSES 


Mr. Sremrnsxt. I have a question now on overhead. In the Bureau 
of Mines it is 16.7 percent. That means that 1 person in 6 is involved 
in overhead ; $1 in every $7 is spent on overhead. 

Here are the overhead percentages for other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Interior: Geological Survey, 5.1 percent; Land Manage- 
ment, 8.2 percent; Indian Affairs, 7 percent; National Park Service, 
12.5 percent; and the Bureau of Sports Fisheries, 5.9 percent. Of 
course 16.7 percent is more than double all but one in that listing. Can 
you explain why ? 

Mr. Tomson. Possibly some of it is organization. Our organi- 
zation is more decentralized, especially as compared to the Geological 
Survey. Having more of the work decentralized puts more of our 
administrative people right in the field and they are charged to ad- 
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ministrative costs. ‘That would probably be a part of it. There is 
also some question as to the definition of administration. While these 


definitions are issued by the Budget Bureau, I am not sure we are all 
using the same standards. 


You will notice that we have a lot of people under “Other adminis- 
trative services” which includes our stenographic pools and mail and 
file rooms. Whether all of the agencies fneluded those, or whether 
they are considered part of the operation, I am not sure. I know we 
do have more personnel people than some of the other agencies. We 
are fairly high on procurement and property management. The only 
answer I know there is that we do have a lot of property to manage. 

Mr. Steminskt. I wonder if the departmental budget officer could 


make a review of the problem and for the record clarify the possible 
ee involved. 


The information follows :) 


The definitions of administrative services and executive direction are issued 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Although these definitions are generally clear 
there is ample room for independent judgment as to whether or not a specific 
function is included in overhead costs or program costs. The distinction mainly 
is whether the function is a service to the program or part of the program. 
If it is classified by the Bureau as a service, it falls in the category of overhead. 
The Bureau of Mines has leaned in the direction of classifying functions other 
than direct program activities as overhead. For example, it has considered as 
a service and has included as overhead the salaries of mechanics, laborers, elec- 
tricians, and others who spend a considerable part of their time in fabricating 
items needed directly in a research program and seeing to it that these items 
perform properly. It could be argued that such items could just as well have 
been included as program. 

Of the 730 employees reported as overhead personnel for the Bureau of Mines, 
about 118, or 16 percent, are located in Washington, D. C. The remaining 612 
employees are at field establishments. Included in the category of administrative- 
service personnel at the field establishments, and shown in the Bureau of Mines 
comparison of overhead report in accordance with the definitions of such person- 
nel as prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget, are personnel such as janitors, 
charwomen, and laborers, who handle the cleaning and general maintenance of 
buildings and grounds at Bureau of Mines stations. 

Services of this character are provided some of the other Interior bureaus by 
the General Services Administration. This in itself would result in a recognizable 
disparity between bureaus. Also included in the Bureau’s overhead report are 
employees of the branch of publications services located at Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
provides bureauwide services of the following types: Printing and distribution; 
motion-picture repair; storage and distribution; and graphic services. These 
types of services, aS well as the inclusion of building-maintenance type of per- 
sonnel, tend to make the overhead expenses of the Bureau somewhat higher than 
bureaus whose functions are organized and performed on a different basis. 

It should be mentioned that the percentage of costs charged to general adminis- 
trative expense funds in relation to program costs is about 6 percent. (Costs 
charged to general administrative expense funds exclude salaries of maintenance 
employees and others not normally associated with clerical and administrative 
activities.) This is evidenced by the comments on page BM-—110 of the justifica- 
tions which read: “* * * The costs for administrative services rendered to the 
Bureau programs for fiscal year 1957 amounting to $2,225,100 is approximately 
6.2 percent of total funds obligated. It is estimated approximately the same 
percent of costs for administration will apply in fiscal year 1958 and 
1§ xf * * ov 

The Department has been concerned about these differences in administrative 
costs and about 2 months ago instituted a survey to analyze the reasons for the 
differences and to make reporting more uniform. Preliminary results of this 
survey indicate that difference in treatment as to whether an item is a service 


or a program have caused overhead for some bureaus to be overstated in com- 
parison with others. 
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COMPARISON OF OVERHEAD WITH PERSONAL SERVICES 


! Mr. Steminsxkr. We will insert this comparison of overhead with the | 
total personal services in the record at this time. This is a copy of | 
the form submitted to the Bureau of the Budget by the Bureau of | 
Mines with the 1959 request. 

(The paper referred to follows :) 


Comparison of overhead with total personal services 





Actual, 1957 Estimate, 1958 Estimate, 1959 





Activity 
Average Total Average Total | Average Total 
number salaries | number Salaries | | number salaries 








| 
A. Administrative service person- 
nel: 


AR eae RRR Reena 











1, Persommel. ..........-----| 63.9 $313, 524 | 64.4 $319, 136 | 64.4 $329, 185 
BS es ee eee 102. 9 468, 404 | 103.8 486, 756 104. 0 493, 751 
3. Procurement and prop- 
erty management. _---- 131.5 601, 567 113.4 540, 693 113. 4 548, 533 
; 4, Other administrative | | 
{ services........-- , 407.4 | 1,757,097 412.4 | 1,803, 644 | 405. 6 1, 799, 404 
xa eh diencicabliaedacndin beeen 
5. Total administra- 
tive service per- | | 
| sonnel]. ___....... 705.7 | 3,140, 592 694.0 | 3, 150, 229 687. 4 3, 170, 873 
; : B. Executive direction... ......._.-- 24.0 213, 097 24.0 210, 619 24.0 211, 976 i 
: ills cata itiediteeentnt ty atk 
|} Cc. Overhead personal serv- 
I i is 5 cent eaishcka eis 729.7 | 3,353, 689 718.0 | 3,360, 848 711.4 3, 382, 849 
D. Program functions_-..........- 3, 550.3 | 20, 191, 505 3,771.0 21, 738, 8, 332 | 8, 553.6 | 20, 697, 251 





E. Total personal services - -- 4, 280.0 23, 545, 194 | 44 489. 0 39.0 | 2 25, 25, 099, 180 | 4,265.0 | 24,080, 100 





F. Overhead ratio (C+E).... 17.0 | 142| 16.0 | 14 16.7 | 14.0 
| 


— Be 


| 








’ 
' 
' 
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Object classification 












































i 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
ee j ms a 
t Total number of permanent positions_____- bdeaden-antea< Steiiatl 16 | 1 ps ae 
j Full-time equivalent of all other positions __ scneibthaaieies 3 aa ree 
; Average number of all employees. ___.........-.-...-.-.----.- 19 yy Oe eee 
: Number of employees at end of year.._.._._...._.._..-.._-_-. 11 0 
f Average GS grade and salary - - 1 dx ial sill dla eaten eee etal | 7, 6 $5, 612 7.7 $5,719 erat ae 
j Average salary of ungraded positions _._._............_-....... $4, 479 $4, 560 
01 Personal services: ctu 2 et. . 
Permanent positions - SESE cwsvihaiog’ $87, 589 $5, 575 
Positions other than permanent._._................-..| 9, 816 13, 025 
Other personal services - _.__-_- a ete cialis $5, 538 5255 -:..-- 
‘pee pereeeel Sorvino... ote a 129. 928 18, 600 ; ie 
02 Travel .__- Biidiedengvonie ices hitainnadbebaniicaiapuachiabmieily Rs team keswuwbad ct seus 
' 03 Transportation of things : aciahdikedpehacen neta Oh) Bee be 23 ae nen ree 
' 04 Communication services Siikiwidccal nda Gamuiand ). j erae om 
j 06 Printing and reproduction _- Se Ore aa oe ae & ot Sac dael 
; 07 Other contractual services bate tegen a Rees eatin ed 1, 107, 907 335, 000 | __.- 
08 Supplies and materials __- ea dee aes ee aoa 903, 755 114, 885 |____- cS 
09 Equipment Cis MRS APF SER TLS 249, 801 WOT kas ues 
' 10 Lands and structures _- pane ee nee keeper ate wh oa hoor aes Ge attscncenceetce SD cations anaes 
; 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__~..........-.-..--.- Dn tacineeiteesaiiaiaiias 350 |-....-- iii 
' 15 Taxes and assessments ci ae oo OG 8 ice icone $e 
i ba cece EM ogc Rig cabana, 
| ae ee keen! | WO OE 25a 
: | } 
{ 
| ) Mr. Sremrnskr. No appropriation is requested for construction, a 
i} decrease of $23,000. 
| JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
) 
| We will insert pages 112 and 113 in the record at this point. 
» 
| (The pages referred to are as follows:) | 
i ; | 
7; Construction 
| ee ee Ri LE $23, 000 
i Unoumeasea balance from prior yeOr.... 2. in ee ink 1, 243, 835 
I aoc ea ais ecaiiee uaa 1, 266, 835 
Less amount placed in budget reserve__._.....___.___._____-_______ 23, 000 
: 
: Peek AVAtseeee TOT CUBMM easier pew ener mcn duit 543, 835 
ri Decreases : 
| Paving and improvement of streets adjoining the Petro- 
i | leum Experiment Station at Bartlesville, Okla______-_ $23, 000 
i Helium production facilities_....._....___...._._......-. 520, 835 
| acent Gureeate, 1000. Se 543, 835 
' Analysis by activities, construction | 
Activity : New laboratory facilities: 
ere AVERIRNNO, 1006 on i Beceem ahatescuncecnece $5438, 835 
UN a is cab RR i eg aa eee concice wines 543, 835 
: 
Ac a a 
i} SINE, “II csiticesistanininch ballin alin inceppiisnetcenieslniacsatinichaitinendiy’ bapesaloutitcanis 
i} ° - 
4 No funds are being requested under this appropriation for fiscal year 1959. 
‘ 
; The decrease of $543,835 is made up of the following items: 
i Paving and improvement of streets adjoining the Petroleum Experiment 
i} Geshe: Ot Deirtivevilie, OWlR.2. 25%. 2 eh oe ne $23, 000 
} Completion of helium production facilities__...____._----------------- 520, 835 
i | iii ses cen isalndermpetiniadaaaseniannnibiacaidibeiindeaniniesinnsaspiial 543, 835 
: 
t 
; 


i 
i 
‘i 
h 
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Mr. Sreminski. Explain the $723,000 in reserve this year and which 
will remain unobligated in 1959. 


Mr. Tnompson. Almost all of the $723,000 comes from the original 
amount appropriated for ‘the construction of additional helium pro- 
duction facilities at Exell, Tex. We are about to complete the addi- 
tional facilities at Exell, and this is the money that is not yet needed 
for the completion of these facilities. It has not been ~aldeans or 
returned to the Treasury. It is just in reserve. 


Tue Hetrom Procram 


Mr. Sreminskti. No appropriation is requested for the helium pro- 
gram in 1959, which is financed on a self-sustaining basis. 


We will insert pages 116 through 118 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF HELIUM PROPERTIES 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


The objective of this program is to assure an adequate supply of helium and 
production facilities to meet helium demands. This responsibility is placed on 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, under authority of 
the Helium Act (0 Stat. 885; 50 U. 8S. C. 161, 163-166) which provides for the 
conservation, production, exploitation, and the sale of helium, a mineral resource 
pertaining to the national defense. Under said act, helium is produced primarily 
for use by Federal agencies, and helium not needed for Government use may 
be produced and sold for medical, scientific, and commercial use. The Govern- 
ment continues to use directly about two-thirds of the helium produced by the 
Bureau of Mines. Of the remaining third, at least 60 percent goes into Govern- 
ment contracts. Accordingly, 85 percent of all the helium produced by the Bureau 
of Mines is for the benefit of the Government. 

This program, except for major new construction, is financed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis from funds derived (1) by transfer and reimbursements primarily 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, and Weather 
Bureau; (2) by sale of helium for medical, scientific, and commercial use, and 
(3) by sale of byproducts of helium operations not needed for Government use, 
and from funds on hand with the United States Treasury in the helium revolving 
fund. 

The helium activity will continue to operate and maintain the Bureau of 
Mines’ helium production plants at Otis, Kans.; Shiprock, N. Mex.; Exell, Tex., 
and Amarillo, Tex. 

The facilities for producing and transporting helium wlil be augmented as 
needed to meet the growing demand. At the end of fiscal year 1955, the demand 
exceeded the capacity of the present plants and Congress appropriated funds 
for a new plant (expansion of the Exell plant). The new production facilities 
were placed in operation on June 2, 1957, and substantial relief from the present 
shortage was expected to be realized from these new production facilities. 
However, helium demands, especially by Federal agencies, have increased rapidly 
and they are continuing to increase. Indications are that the existing production 
facilities will not be adequate to meet the increased demands and additional 
production facilities are required immediately. 

In order to improve the present supply situation and to obtain maximum uti- 
lization of existing production facilities at the Amarillo and Exell plants, major 
modifications will be made in these existing facilities during fiscal years 1958 
and 1959, which will increase their production capacity approximately 100 mil- 
lion cubic feet per year. Also, to obtain an increase in production potential at 
the Amarillo plent. additional gas must be made available for processing. There- 
fore, it is planned to drill and equip four additional producing gas wells in the 
Government-owned Cliffside gas field, install a field compressor station and lay 
an additional 6-inch transmission line from the gas field to the Amarillo plant. 

During the fisc?] year 1958, 15 tank cars were received making a total of 122 
tank cars available for use in transporting helium. To provide adequate ship- 
ping containers for transporting the helium demand for fiscal year 1959, 15 cars 


20659—58——-15 
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are being purchased for delivery during the latter part of fiscal year 1958, and 
an additional 20 cars will be purchased in 1959. 

The Bureau will continue its search for new sources of helium to assure con- 
tinuing helium reserves to meet future anticipated increasing demands of our 
Nation. The Bureau’s policy of supplying current helium demands insofar as 
possible by processing privately-owned fuel gas, and saving the Government- 
controlled reserves will be continued. Any helium that can be recovered from 
the privately owned fuel gas in excess of the current and future demands will 
be saved and injected into a Government reserve for future use when it is eco- 
nomically feasible to do so. The subsidiary dome on the Government-owned 
Cross Bar Ranch, in the northeastern part of the Cliffside gas field will be ex- 
plored and investigated for storage of helium. 

The Bureau will also press forward with process development improvements 
directed toward improvements in processing for production and purification of 
helium and toward effiicent processes for extracting helium from natural gases 
it is likely to have to process in the future, including gases with lower helium 
content than those processed today. 


Development and operation of helium properties 


I I sali iewinnseerinhennen ms lectin aiven e Sindler $7, 487, 418 
Metamnted ineome, 1000...034 2c sia ct eetian we 8, 365, 989 


' The following table indicates the results of operations for 1957 and the esti- 
mates for 1958 and 1959: 


Operating income and expenses 








| 
Actal, Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 

















1959 
Income: 
Sale of helium to Government agencies-_-__...........---... $3,069 919 $4, 634, 500 $5, 468, 400 
Sale of helinm to non-Federal consumers---.-...........-..- 1, 594, 975 1, 900 000 1, 900 000 
a hes er iein dati tnbsitabninind dn dtedehtnpekbeinane 843, 187 952 918 997, 589 
ens MNOUNNO NS 2 ote LR ee - 5, 508, 081 7, 487, 418 8 365 989 
Expenses: 
nn on le ccanarsabesenpeceeal 3, 411, 836 4, 908, 237 5, 246, 734 
Administrative and other expenses... ............---.-.-.- 358 227 601, 006 691, 723 
oi caine eh ane eginee pean 3, 770, 063 5, 509, 243 5, 938, 457 
Net operating income...........-.-..------------------- 1,738,018 | 1, 978. 175 2, 427, 532 


STATUS OF HELIUM PROGRAM 


Mr. Sremrnsxr1. What is the status of the program, now that the 
new plant is in operation ? 

Mr. Anxeny. The completion of new helium-production facilities 
at the Bureau of Mines, Exell, Tex., plant early in fiscal year 1958 
increased the overall capacity of the Bureau’s 4 plants to about 379 
million cubic feet annually, as compared with 243 million in fiscal year 
1957. By modernizing the older portion of the Exell plant and by 
installing a new production unit at the Amarillo, Tex., plant, the 
Bureau expects to increase the capacity of the plants still further to 
405 million cubic feet in fiscal year 1959 and 425 million cubic feet in 
fiscal year 1960. 

The helium supply is expected to grow increasingly tighter, in spite 
of the increased capacity of the plants. A comparison of the most 
recent estimates of requirements with the above production figures is 
as follows: 
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[Million cubic feet] 
Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Weatisnaind recurs i ss nk | kn benno dengan enaeaesoed 403. 7 470 495. 4 
Estimated production capacity. __.-............--..--.---.-.- 379.0 405 425.0 
PN i ss.tue & auae 6h de~~2e6 so Sgs > bn adn psd akon 7 65 70.4 


A disaster or major break-down at any of the Bureau’s four helium 
plants would precipitate a serious helium shortage in a very short 
time. This is particularly true as regards the Exell, Tex., plant, 
which, by itself, represents about two-thirds of the country’s helium 
re capacity. This situation is being studied currently in the 

Jepartment of the Interior, but it is not possible to say at this time 
what action will be proposed to alleviate it. 

The Department, in conjunction with other Federal agencies, is also 
studying the need for a long-range helium-conservation program. No 
important new discoveries of heiium-bearing gas have been made since 
1943. The presently known helium-bearing gas resources are being 
depleted to supply Fuel markets, and the helium contained in the gas 
is wasted to the atmosphere without serving any useful purpose. 
About 10 times as much helium is wasted in this manner each year as 
is currently produced. If this wastage is allowed to continue, and if 
the demand for helium increases as anticipated, the helium-bearing 
gas resources in this country may not be adequate to fully meet our 
needs past 1975-80. This is a serious situation when it is considered 
that the fastest growing helium requirements are in fields that are 
extremely vital to the national defense and economy—principally 
guided missiles and nuclear energy. 

Mr. Sreminski. We thank you very much. 


AIR-POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Now, if I may come back to air pollution, it is of definite concern 
to the people in my general region. As you know. I represent the 
13th District of New Jersey. I wonder if I could pursue a few ob- 
servations with you and think out loud on the problem. 

Do you know whether research in air pollution is classifying indus- 
try by type of product? I do not quite know how to say this. I can- 
not say by product or odors that may be coming out of their smoke- 
stacks. For instance, in Dunedin, Fla., as they process citrus, there is 
a very fragrant aroma. The air has a bouquet to it. 

When you go by some distilleries at work, you get another fra- 
grance. In my general region, there are industrial odors. Elsewhere 
paper-pulp mills have that rotten-egg odor. You note this when you 
drive through certain areas where mills are producing their paper. 
The smoke is yellow-white and acrid. 

Can you tell me whether we are approaching a solution to air pol- 
lution, industrywise, by type of odor created? Figuratively, do we 
bring that odor into the laboratory to analyze it in an attempt to wipe 
it out before it hits the top of the chimney or comes out the exhaust 
fans? For instance, in the laboratory, any kid can take rotten eggs 
and be asked to try to neutralize their odor or gases. He might be 
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able to do it with a few chemicals. Does industry have anyone telling 
it how to neutralize the odors created, so they will not go outside 
and disturb the community? Do you know whether we are making 
ot in that field? 

r. ZINNER. Mr. Chairman, you understand that the basic respon- 
sibility for air pollution has been given to the Public Health Service 
by the Congress. However, you are perfectly right in stating that 
when you smell something it represents a waste material. 

Mr. Sremrnskt. That is right. 

Mr. Zrnner. Our concern is very strong in this area, if the originat- 
ing source is something that comes within our sphere of concern. 
Where it leaves the stack and becomes mixed with something else, it 
seems to be a Public Health Service function. So long as it is within 
the control of the originator and is part and parcel of a mineral prob- 
lem, it comes within the area of the Bureau of Mines. We are ver 
much interested in considering any research program where air pol- 
lution is involved with a mineral utilization process, recognizing that 
it is a conservation problem. If we get the sulfur out of the gas, the 
sulfur is often a salable product. It is a waste when it gets loose. 

Mr. Sremrnsxt. In the Infantry and in war tactics we have taken 
the flash from the muzzle of the rifle and we have taken the smoke 
out of gunpowder. The Infantryman can fire and maneuver day or 
night without giving his position away by flash or smoke of gun- 
powder. If we can do that in warfare, why can’t it be done com- 
mercially all over ? 

Mr. Zinner. It is going to take an awakening, there is no question 
about it. In this country we have been very wasteful of our resources, 
whether they be air or other products. 

Mr. Streminski. You madea significant contribution when you listed 
odor as a waste that could be converted to profit, though now it 
hampers health and life in a community. 

Mr. Zinner. Exactly? 

Mr. Steminsk1. What about noise? If someone were to incorporate 
a firm and name it “Silent Motors, Inc.” and devote their activities 
to creating industrial] silence, people could live happier. Would not 
the eliminations of the noise of airplanes, trains, trucks, and what- 
ever you might care to state, be a profitable thing? Noise like odor 
and pollution is a detriment to health. You certainly have a new ap- 
proach when you say that odors are waste materials which if con- 
verted would profit industry. I have never quite heard that state- 
ment in that light before. . 

Mr. Zinner. I would like to make a point if I may. You men- 
tioned noise. We are also concerned with that, from the standpoint 
of the welfare of the miner who ‘s subjected to the worst kind of 
racket in his daily operations. We have a project underway which 
aims toward lessening the noise as an industrial hazard in the mining 
operation itself. This also relates somewhat to our metallurgical re- 
search on metals that have a dampening quality, that will do work 
without making noise. We have made very substantial progress in 
that area. rs 

Mr. Miter. I think you would be interested in the work we have 
done on the recovery of sulfur from ¢ * gas. Most of that. bad 
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smell around all refineries is due to sulfur. You not only can remove 
it but you can convert it to a salable product. 

Mr. Sreminski. When you go up on the New Jersey Turnpike by 
the refineries you can smell that odor. What is it that causes the 
odor in the petroleum areas? Is it sulfur? 

Mr. Miuier. Mostly. 

Mr. Sremrinsxi. So if the Standard Oil Co. and other companies 
on the turnpike could find a market for that sulfur they might remove 
that odor from the air ? 

Mr. Miuier. A process has been worked out. It sometimes costs 
more than the sulfur is worth, but not too much more. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Is there a shortage of sulfur? 

Mr. Miuuer. There has been. Right now we have plenty of sulfur, 
but during World War II and the Korean war we were very short. 

Mr. Buper. Would you yield to me, Dr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. I will yield to the gentleman. 


COST OF MAKING GASOLINE FROM OIL SHALE 


Mr. Buner. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago we had a discussion 
in this hearing with reference to the cost given by the Bureau of 
Mines for making gasoline from oil shale. The staff has found 
that testimony which was repeated the following year. It occurred 
on March 11, 1953, and the witness was Mr. L. C. McCabe, Chief, Fuels 
and Explosives Division. Present was the Director and the Assistant 
Director and Mr. Zinner was also there at the time. 

The actua] quotation was: “Within a couple of cents,” which I 
take it would be something less than 2 cents. 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


T ask unanimous consent that the Bureau be asked to insert into the 
record the amounts received by the Bureau from the 12 other funds 
which are enumerated on the bottom of page 20 of the committee 
print. I would like for them to just furnish that for the record. 

Mr. ZrnnER. We will supply it. 

(The information follows :) 


Actual and estimated obligations incurred under allocations from other bureaus and 
agencies 


Appropriation Actual, 1957 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 

“Aircraft and missile procurement,” Air Force_..............- SN i ceditind Senahenateiie Mg alaghienncpediie 
WAruny Gaameertel fame in 5s bcd do i sews 4, 839 , | Re eee 
“Construction and rehabilitation,” Bureau of Reclamation... 98, 066 159, 068 $140, 000 
“Military construction,” Army......................-..-..... 1, 293, 681 1,006, 000 }.............. 
SOE GE” CRO o.oo noc cnenneedeossncasienicen 596 Si iiisatetiriebiainnms 
“Operating expenses,”” Atomic Energy Commission_-.......-.- 129, 256 75, 757 75, 000 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles,” Army -..........-- 92, 019 Fag Inmevceiedons 
“Research and development,” Air Force..................--..- BED EibabcancdiNasebreunscsdbbbate 
“Research and development,”’ Army... ...........--...---.--- 47,815 Dine ncitiniedlicnen 
“Research and development,” Navy ..............----.-.-..- 65, 800 AGED bts --<cakncce 
“Revolving fund, Defense Production Act,’ funds appro- 

Spurtbedl 00 TiO PONG ants, a bss Shes ckdn cen cnSue tte 536, 796 577, 000 360, 000 
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Mr. ZtNner. As I understand it, Mr. Budge, you are asking that 


this be inserted in the record ? 


Mr, Bunce. Yes, just inserted in the record. 

‘Mr. Fenton. Mr. ( Chairman, it is getting a little late—— 

Mr. Stemrnskt. You are free to “proceed as long as you desire, ‘so 
far as Lam concerned. Lam sorry.I was so long, myself. 

Mr, Fenton. I have listened to the testimony here today and I'am 
only going to ask a few general questions, but I may spread out. 

I am not going to take time by going through this item by item, 
as you have gone through the justifications, but a few of the things 
that come to my mind I would like to ask questions on. Generally 
speaking, there are also some things that we have observed in the last 
few months I would like to ask questions on. 


STATUS OF COAL RESEARCH 


As you know, Mr. Director, I am always interested in the various 
types of coals and. I would like to. start out by asking what is the 


status of coking coal at this time? 


Mr. Ankeny. I think that the information that I had prepared for 


‘the committee has already been inserted in the record. 


Paul, can you give us something on that? 

Mr. Zinner. Dr. Fenton, you referred to the general situation with 
regard to supply ? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Mr. Zinner. It is certainly no better than the last time we talked 
about it. The concern for the quantity of coking coal available in the 
future continues to be a very real one. We still know that eoking coals 
are being used where noncoking coals could be used. We also know 
that the industry is being accustomed to making do with less than 
they did in the past. They are blending. In general, we have a con- 
tinuing concern with this problem and there is s certainly nothing that 


has happened in the past year to make the situation look any brighter. 


It is going to be a question in the future of more blending, using other 

materials where coke has previously been used, and in every event 

doing everything that we can to husband the reserves that we have. 
Mr. Fenton. Just what have you done to try to achieve that or to 


alleviate the shortage of coking coal ? 


Mr. Zinner. The bulk of our work had to do with blending of coals, 
to attempt to use materials that are of a lower grade than previously 
used. It is true, too, that any device or procedure that can be used 
to bypass the use of coke is, of course, another way of stretching out 
resources. That is, the direct reduction of ores, anything of that kind, 
is certainly something that we are mightily interested in working with. 
The substitution of anthracite for coke for metallurgical purposes is a 


case in point. 


UTILIZATION OF ANTHRACITE 


Mr. Fenton. I would now like to know what substitutes or beneficia- 
tion of inferior coke is being done? 

Mr. Ankeny. Dr. Fenton, Joe Corgan, who is the Chief of.the An- 
thracite Division, has had some experience on that. He has gone into 
this problem in connection with the use of anthracite or gas produced 
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from anthracite in the production of steel. I would like to call on Joe 
to give you some information on that. 

Mr. Corean. Doctor, I think what you are getting at is the possi- 
bility of the production of hydrogen from anthracites so that the 
hydrogen might be used in the direct reduction of iron ore? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

- Of course, Mr. Corgan, you are using a certain amount or percentage 
of anthracite with the coke? 

Mr. Corean. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. In the steelmaking business ? 

Mr. Corgan. We are using several hundred thousand tons of fine 
anthracite, 400,000 tons in 1957 of No. 5 size for actually mixing with 
bituminous coal to make what is considered a superior coke. That is 
being done today and at the laboratory we are working on the actual 
production of a briquette. In fact, we have made a briquette from 
anthracite using about 82 percent anthracite and about 8 percent binder 
and about 10 percent bituminous coal. In the tumbler test, yee have 
seen the tumbling machine at the experiment station, the briquette 
was, I would not say better than coke, but the results in the breakage 
are as good as a similar size piece of coke. We hope to make a suifli- 
cient quantity of these briquettes to actually have them tested in a 
foundry. We are working on that now. At the same time, we are 
working on the calcination of anthracite. Calcination of the anthra- 
cite in our new equipment actually changes, you might say, the struc- 
ture of the anthracite. We have run tests on the calcined anthracite 
in a number of foundries and they have proved quite successful. 

With respect to the actual production of hydrogen by gasification 
of anthracite for the direct reduction of iron ore we believe that there 
lies a possible future use for anthracite. In other words, it could bea 
large-scale use. We have had several conferences with officials of a 
large steel corporation to discuss this process and we made tests in the 
Lurgi gasifier in Europe, with which you are familiar. That is the 
high pressure stabilized bed gasifier. The steel people are extremely 
interested in the work we did in Europe and we are to meet with them 
again sometime this month to explain the results. They are interested 
in knowing if it would be possible to use the Lurgi process in the pro- 
duction of hydrogen on an economic basis so that the hydrogen could 
be used in the direct reduction of iron ore. The steel people seem to 
believe that the only thing that stands in the way of using hydrogen, 
in direct, reduction of iron ore is economics. We are working on the 
problem of gasifying anthracite and hope to develop new uses there. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you, Joe. I wish you would enlarge on that 
later, if you will, for the record. 

Mr. Corgan. Yes, sir. 

(The material follows :) 


UTINIZATION AND PREPARATION 


Pennsylvania anthracite has been mined continuously since the mid-1820’s. 
More than 5 billion tons have been distributed to markets as distant as Korea, 
Japan, South America, and Western Europe. For decades it remained the pre- 
dominant space-heating fuel in the New England and Middle Atlantic States 
areas. Yet, despite the vast streams of coal that have poured out of the small 
northeastern corner of the State of Pennsylvania, more than 15. billion tons 
remain unmined. This large reserve is not only located strategically with refer- 
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ence to the most highly concentrated energy-consuming area of our country, 
but is the nearest source of fuel supply for the entire New England and Middle 
Atlantic areas. Nevertheless, over the past few years competitive fuels have 
made serious inrvads into anthracite’s prime eastern markets. 

During World War II, the anthracite industry was able to expand production 
rapid.y to provide adequate fuel supplies for areas suffering shortages of other 
fuels. However, serious doubt exists that, under present retrenchment policies, 
the indutsry would again be able to increase output sufliciently, and in time, 
to meet the demands of a national emergency. As a result of these policies 
there has been a marked decrease in total productive capacity, both at under- 
ground and surface operations. 

The fact that strip pits and culm banks have contributed increasingly larger 
proportions of the production in recent years has resulted in the rapid depletion 
of these relatively accessible, low-cost coals. Therefore, any abrupt increase 
in the demand for anthracite, whether occasioned by a national emergency or 
by a shift in the pattern of domestic fuel consumption, must be satisfied 
by increased output of underground coal, an extremely costly operation which 
can be supported only by an active, economically healthy industry. Accord- 
ing. y, the Bureau’s research program is designed not only to conserve our 
valuable anthracite reserves but to support the industry in meeting its defense 
responsibilities by developing methods and devices to improve productivity 
and the quality of the product and to create new uses for the product. 

Historically, the larger space-heating sizes of anthracite have provided a 
disproportionate share of total annual revenue while the smaller sizes were 
disposed of frequently without regard to cost of production. Although sub- 
stantial tonnages of premium-priced space-heating anthracite undoubtedly will 
be shipped for years to come, this market is expected to continue’to decline 
while the demand for the smaller coal is increasing sharply. ‘Therefore, it 
appears that if the anthracite industry is to maintain even its present produc- 
tive capacity, substantial new markets must be developed for the larger sizes 
and greater emphasis placed upon processing in order to supply the particular 
fuel required by individual industrial users. 

In line with this conclusion, the Bureau’s work on the processing and 
utilization of anthracite is being conducted along the following: 

(1) Any substantial substitution of anthracite for metallurgical coke, or 
coking coal, will effectively extend the lifetime of our fast-diminishing reserves 
of high-quality coking coals. Therefore, the Bureau is investigating the use of 
large-size anthracite in blast furnaces and foundry cupolas and the production 
of a suitable metallurgical briquet. These studies encompass such diverse 
subjects as: (@) the calcination of large-size and briquetted anthracite fines; 
(b) physical testing methods; (c) actual performance tests; and (¢@) the pro- 
duction of a complete metallurgical briquet containing iron ore fines, anthracite, 
and fiuxing agents. Instances of such substitution is the current practice of 
admixing anthracite fines with bituminous coal in the manufacture of coke 
and as an elemental carbon in various industrial applications. 

(2) An investigation of the fuel cell to determine the possibility of directly 
converting anthracite to electric energy without passing through any intermediate 
stages. 

(3) If the demand for natural gas should continue to grow as rapidly as in 
the immediate past, supplementary sources must be developed to provice an 
adequate supply for peacetime and emergency requirements. The large reserves 
and strategic location of the anthracite region offer possibilities for the economic 
production of high B. t. u. gas, chemicals, and synthetic liquid fuels. Con- 
sequently, the Bureau is studying the gas‘fivation of anthracite to determine 
the technical and economic factors involved in the development of such a process. 


GASIFICATION OF COAL 


Mr. Fenton. Did you ever get a report from that foreign experi- 
ment ? 

Mr. Corcan. We have actually finished the report. It is in final 
form, but we must send it over to Germany to the Steinkohlengas Corp. 
to see if they agree with it. I am sure that they will agree with the 
report because the test was completely favorable. 
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Mr. Fenton. I wish you would enlarge on your explanation in the 
record later. 

Mr. Coraan. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

Gasification tests recently conducted with Pennsylvania anthracite in a large 
Lurgi gasifier in the plant of Steinkohlengas, A. G. (a subsidiary of Ruhrgas 
A. G.) at Dorsten, Germany, showed that the material requirements, that is, 
coal, steam, and oxygen for the Lurgi pressure-gasification process compare 
favorably with those of other gasification processes now being investigated. 

The report on the tests has been completed and technically approved by the 
Bureau. Following review by the Steinkohlengas, A. G., the report will be pub- 
lished as a Bureau of Mines report of investigation. 

Based on the experience and data obtained from these tests, a prototype plant 
will be desigued and experimental work conducted toward the development of an 
integrated anthracite gasification plant in cooperation with interested anthra- 
cite producers and other industrial segments concerned with the future industrial 
development of the process. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there anything else being done on the gasification 
of coal at this time, underground gasification 

Mr. Anxeny. The underground gasification program is going ‘ag 
as it did last year. They are continuing to try to experiment wit 
new methods of linkage between the drill holes that went down to 
the coal seam and no great stepping up of this research is contemplated 
because the acute urgency for it is not there. 


RUSSIAN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Zrnner. Dr. Fenton, you might perhaps be interested in the 
observations made by one of the Bureau staff who went to Russia 
and spent a month there during the past year and was invited to 
visit installations where underground gasification was being used on a 
commercial scale. This is being done in a very large fashion at three 
sites. His observations went something like this: About 1 million tons 
of coal has been gasified at one site that he visited and in all, some 600 
persons, in addition to personnel operating the commercial plants, 
devote part of a full-time schedule to underground gasification re- 
search in the U.S.S.R. In contrast, only about 35 people are engaged 
in research work at Alabama. Admittedly, a situation that permits 
them to gasify coal is somewhat different than ours, but they knew all 
about our experiments, 

Mr. Fenton. Certainly we have no experiment to the extent of a 
million tons. 

Mr. Zinner. These are commercial operations in Russia. 

Mr. Fenton. That leads me to another question, then. 

What kind of coal do they have in Russia ? 

Mr. Zinner. Their coals are pretty poor generally and these coals 
that we understand they are gasifying are brown coals. They are 
certainly much poorer than they could afford to market by conven- 
tional methods and certainly something to which we pay little or no 
attention. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it true that they have anthracite coal in Russia? 

Mr. Zinner. I would not know. 

Mr. Ankeny. I do not know if they have any reserves there or not. 

Mr. Fenton. Somebody told me the other day there is anthracite 
in Russia. 

Mr. Ankeny. Do you have any information on that, Joe? 
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--Mr. Corean. There is anthracite in Russia; yes. They ‘are actually 

roducing about 74 million net tonsa year. Their anthracite, Doctor, 
is not exactly like the anthracite up in our Pennsylvania region. It is 
a softer coal but, at the same time, it has ‘a high B. t. u. content and 


generally runs from five to eight percent. ash and has a low fusion 
point of around 2200° F. They call it anthracite but it is not as hard 


as our coal. 
Mr. Fenton. More like our Sullivan County semi? 
Mr. Anxeny. That is right. 


RESEARCH ON EXPLOSIVES 


Mr. Fenton. Just how far does the Bureau’s jurisdiction go in the 
testing of, and advising other departments of the Government in 
explosives ? 

Mr. Ankeny. We conduct some explosives research for the armed 
services on the basis of working funds. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you act in an advisory capacity to various depart- 
ments when they ask you for advice? 

Mr. Anxeny. I do not recall any recent instances in which the 
Departments, other than the Defense Department, have consulted 
us on‘the matter of explosives. 

Mr. Fenton. It just came to our attention during the last 2 months 
on a trip we made through the Tennessee Valley where they had a 
terrific accident in a blasting oneration. I asked the men at that 
time, whether they sought the advice of the Bureau of Mines. I was 
just, wondering how far your jurisdiction really went. 

Mr. Ankeny. Iam sure that if any governmental agency had a 
disaster with explosives and they asked for us to assist in an investi- 
gation, and to give recommendations for preventing a recurrence, 
we certainly would cooperate with them. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason I asked that is that they seem to be doing 
a lot of experimental work themselves in that particular field. I think 
there were 1 or 2 people killed in the accident I spoke about, 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


Something has been said about Rifle. 

What is the situation: out there now? What kind of a job are we 
doing? 

Mr. Anxeny. The situation at Rifle for the Jast 18 months or so, 

is that that plant is being held in a standby condition pending a deci- 
sion on the nart of the Department and possibly the Navy as to what 
the future disposition of that plant will be. 
_ Inthe meantime, as was explained here earlier, the Union O11! Co. has 
established a large-scale research project in the vicinity of Rifle and 
their experimentation is going forward. They have been using mate- 
rials from a quarry or open-pit operation, but the last information we 
have is that they are now going underground. They have asked for 
permission fo visit our Rifle mine in order to see how the mining sys- 
tem was develoned at Rifle. so that they can adopt our system in the 
develonment of their own mine. 

Mr. Fentow. Thev have not gotten into it to such an extent that the 
Government did at that time? 
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Mr. Ankeny, It is approaching that point. The retort which was 
built oY this company is somewhat larger than our retort at Rifle. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean the mining of it.. Are they going into a large 
cavern or chamber type of operation? 

Mr. Ankeny, Yes, but I understand not for experimental purposes. 
It is only to produce the shale needed for the operation of the retort. 

Mr. Fenton. They are not going into the testing of the roofs, and 
they intend to have it stand up itself without props or anything ? 

Mr. Ankeny. This is to be done by contract with a reputable mining 
concern in the West. I am sure that they will take all precautions 
necessary to safeguard the operation. 

Mr, Fenton. You have not had any reports made public from them 
on their costs or anything ? 

Mr. Ankeny. On costs? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Ankeny. We have had no reports from them whatever.on costs. 

Mr. Fenton. Then it has been resolved that the Bureau of Mines 
will keep the Rifle facility in standby ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

‘ Mr. Fenton. You are asking for money in this program this year 
or that? 

Mr. Ankeny. To maintain it in standby. 

Mr, Fenton. How much this year? 

Mr. ANKENY. $135,000. 


COAL MINE FIRES 


Mr. Fenton. What about the extinguishment of fires in the mine’s 
program ? 

Mr. Ankeny, Our program has gone forward during the past year. 
We have other projects in view which we will undertake as money 
becomes available tous. We have nothing very urgent at the moment, 
but we do have a number of projects that we can undertake whenever 
we have funds available. 

Mr. Fenton. You are receiving additional funds this year, are you ? 

Mr. Ankeny. We are not actually asking for additional funds over 
what was appropriated last year. 

Mr. Fenton. I thought I noticed an increase there. 

I see a figure there of $79,000. You are asking for $315,000 as 
against $236,000 last year. 


FUNDS IN BUDGETARY RESERVE 


Mr. Ankeny. In answer to your question, sir, there was an amount 
of $315,000 appropriated last year, but $79,000 of that was held im the 
budgetary reserve. However, we recovered $50,000 of that from the 
budgetary reserve later on, leaving still a balance in the reserve of 
$29.000 this year. 

Mr. Fenton. What do you mean by “budgetary reserve”? 

Mr. ANKENY. Budgetary reserve is a reserve of unspent funds, 

Mr. Fenton. Unspent funds? 

Mr. Larson, I might be able to clear that up. That is part of the 
problem discussed previously where the amounts were placed in 
reserve during the year. The $79,000 was placed in reserve for the 
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control of fires in coal deposits. As a result of the emergency in 
Pennsylvania, we sought and obtained the release of $50,000 of that 
$79,000, leaving a balance of $29,000 in reserve. The increase of 
$137,000 for fiscal year 1959 set forth in the justifications is the amount 
of funds to bring the program up to the level which it would have 
been this year had not reserves been established. 

Mr. Fenton. We have some pretty active fires now, do we not? 

Mr. Ankeny. We have no active fires that are not being worked on, 
Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Why should they put money in reserve after it has 
been appropriated to use in the controlling of mine fires?) Why should 
not somebody just say, “We are not going to give them $79,000 for this 
a We are just going to hold that and give it to them when they 
need it. 

Mr. Anxeny. When this $79,000 went into the reserve, we did not 
have any immediate need for it. When the need arose for $50,000 to 
continue work on a specific fire, we recovered this money from the 
budgetary reserve. 


CONTROL OF FIRE AT CARBONDALE, PA. 


Mr. Fenton. The request was made last year for that money, and 
the budget allowed it and felt it was a How is the Bureau 
cooperating in attempting to control the mine fire at Carbondale, Pa.? 

Mr. Corcan. We are not doing anything at Carbondale at the 
present time. Some arrangements have been made—I cannot give all 
the details, but I can tell you generally—between the coal company 
and a Government agency, I believe. 

Mr. Fenton. Housing Administration ? 

Mr. Corcan. Some organization of the Federal Government is 
thinking of moving a couple of hundred homes from over the fire, 
and that area is then going to be stripped out. The Bureau of Mines 
is not involved. 


SWOYERSVILLE AND FLYMOUTH, PA., FIRES 


Mr. Fenton. Are there not more recent fires? 

Mr. Corcan. We have been working on the Swoyersville mine fire 
above Wilkes-Barre. We hope we will have that out in the near 
future. That is the only one we are working on in the anthracite area 
at the present time. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there not one up around Plymouth ? 

Mr. Corcan. There are several there, yes; but the only one we have 
been requested to work on at the present time is the one at Swoyers- 
ville. “We have been asked to look into the Kehley Run mine fire 
at Shenandoah. We are looking into that at the present time and 
will probably have a report within the next 10 days on a preliminary 
investigation as to whether the Federal Government can or cannot 
do anything in that particular case. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any active fires out in the bituminous area, 
not only in Pennsylvania but other places? 

Mr. Corcan. The Director could probably answer that. 

Mr. Anxeny. There are more fires being worked on. I can supply 
the details if you like. 
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Mr. Fenton. Will you insert in the record the usual tabulations of 
fires that you now are active on, those extinguished, and the amount 
of coal saved by this program and the cost per ton? 

Mr. Corcan. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Fires in inactive coal deposits now being controlled, January 1958 











Estimated 
Name of fire Location Land tons of coal | | Remarks 
in danger 
Swoyerville.. -.--.- Swoyerville, Pa___...- Private... 4,000,000 | Fire endangers homes, public 
and private property, and coal 
deposits. 
Lioydsville.........] Latrobe, Pa...........]... iris iteitaiitigietaltial Doing maintenance work on fire 
‘ that was previously controlled. 
Catfish Run.......| Snowden Township, j|...do....._|....- salipdlas ott Fire endangers homes, public 
Pa, and private property, and is a 
hazard to health and lives of 
persons living nearby. 
Churchview Ave. Baldwin Borough, eM E hitcvadadnae tenn catia Fire now under control but area 
Extension. Pa. is being patrolled and main- 
tained. 
Rostraver _.......- Pricedale, Pa. _......-}---. GOS... Biedeas Do. 
Poposia No, 1_....-. Hudson, ee ee Public. ... 2, 300, 000 Do. 
Alkali Butte_-__.... Riverton, Wyo_.......| ..do.-..-- 5, 000,000 | Fire now under control but area 


is being patrolled and inspected 
frequently. 


Norte.—A bout 268,000,000 tons of bituminous and anthracite coal have been saved from destruction by 
fires during the 8 years (1949-57) that the Bureau of Mines has had charge of the fire-control program. At 
current prices this coal would have a value of over $1,000,000,000. All of this has been accomplished at a cost 
to the Government of 1 cent per ton of coal saved. 
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DRAINAGE OF ANTHRACITE MINES 


Mr. Fenton. We have a mine-drainage program. Is it now in its 
second year ¢ 

Mr. Corean. Yes; it is in its second year at the present time. 

Mr. Fenton. It is supposed to be a 4-year program ? 

Mr. Corgan. It is not specifically pared: | as to the exact length. 
Public Law 162 states that a report shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress for 4 consecutive years starting with February 1957. That 
would probably bring it up to February of 1961. 

Mr. Pepin: Are you ready to submit your report? It is supposed 
to be February 1? 

Mr. Corean. Yes. That will be submitted by February 1. 

Mr. Fenton. Have there been any budget reservations on this one? 

Mr. Corcan. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. Fenton. I note from the list $4,171,355 is reserved, as it is not 
required to meet the program in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Tuomson. Out of the $814 million appropriated for the drain- 
age program, there would be so much each year that would be needed. 
In 1958 we estimated we would need about $4 million to meet the 
Pennsylvania matching funds and we put the rest in reserve for use in 
future years. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, it is not a matter of compulsory 
reservation. 

Mr. Corgan. No,sir. Funds are not restricting our operations. 

Mr. Larson. The State working with the people of the Bureau of 
Mines developed these programs. They have to meet certain re- 
quirements of the law. They are recommended by the Bureau of 
Mines and approved by the Secretary. We are financing those just 
as fast as the State submits them and they are approved. Our ex- 
perience shows it is estimated that about half of the remaining balance 
will be needed this year. That is about the rapidity with which the 
State comes forward with its program. The lag here is not an admin- 
istrative lag but it is a matter of the progress of the State developing 
programs in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines people. There is 
no administrative deterrent to this program. 

Mr. Fenton. How many contracts have you had under this program, 
or how many projects? 

Mr. Ccraan. The Secretary has approved 16 individual projects for 
a total estimated cost of $4,800,000. 

I should explain that there has been a holdup in the program which 
we hope has been resolved at the present time, but one company, after 
it had received on O. K. on a project, because of economic reasons had 
to close the mine. In the meantime a contract for the two pumps which 
were to go to that particular mine had been let by the State. The 
manufacturer of the pumps had expended a certain amount of money 
in the manufacture of the pumps, a total of approximately $38,000. 
After that occurred, the department of justice of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania decided that the operation and maintenance agree- 
ment, which is an agreement between the Commonwealth and the oper- 
ator, should be stiffened. We in the Federal Government were asked 
our opinion in the matter. We thought the maintenance and opera- 
tions agreement as far as we were concerned, although we are not a sig- 
natory to it, was all right. 
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Negotiations have been going on between the attorney general’s office 
of the Commonwealth and the operators for some months. We were 
just informed yesterday that the Commonwealth has submitted a new 
operation and maintenance agreement to one of the operators. If 
the new agreement is accepted by the operator, the program will then 

roceed. 
r In the meantime, a total of some $4 million to $5 million worth of 
projects have been held up. We have had every cooperation from the 
department of mines and mineral industries of the State in the 
rogram. 
; r. Fenton. Then there are no contracts being given out at this 
time? 

Mr. Corcan. There have been no projects submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior since about September. But I was told yesterday 
by the State that they would start to flow if the maintenance agreement 
was straightened out. That is particularly true of the surface proj- 
ects. Quite a few are being held in abeyance. This does not affect 
in any way the 16 projects which have already been approved. 

Mr. Fenton. It is a matter of responsibility in handling the project 
after it is completed ; is that right? 

Mr. Coraan. That is right. It is a matter of maintenance and op- 
eration or responsibility for the project after it is complete. The Fed- 
eral law states that the oentinaniainateh is responsible for operation and 
maintenance. The Commonwealth puts the responsibility on the indi- 
vidual operator. When this one operator decided, because of economic 
reasons, to close the mine and could not go forward with the pumps, 
the attorney general’s office of the Commonwealth decided the mainte- 
nance agreement should be strengthened somewhat. 

Mr. Fenton. That is something that should be straightened out. 
What is your unexpended balance up to this time of the $8,500,000? 

Mr. Corgan. It would be approximately $6 million of Federal 
funds unexpended. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Coraan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, you have utilized about $214 million. 

Mr. Corean, That is right, sir. 


UNITED STATES COAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. What is the production of coal in the United States 
now, both bituminous and anthracite? 

Mr. Corcan. I believe about 515 million. 

Mr. Anxeny. That is right. 

Mr. Corean. We could get the figure for you, certainly, 

Mr. Fenton. Anthracite? 

Mr. Corean. About 25.5 million. 

Mr. Fenton. 25 million? 

Mr. Corcan. We slipped this year by about 3 million tons. 

Mr. Fenton. You mean for calendar 1957 ? 

Mr. Corean. That is right; 1957 would be about 25.5 million tons, 
whereas 1956 was 28.9. 

Mr. Fenton. That is organized mining? 

Mr. Coraan. That is a total figure of both organized and the inde- 
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pendent. Percentagewise, the independents have not slipped as much 
as the larger producers. 

Mr, Fenton. How much coal did the independents in anthracite 
produce ? 

Mr. Corean. About 3 million tons. 

Mr. Fenton. Three million ? 

Mr. Corean. Yes, They produce right now a little better than 
10 percent; I would say about 12 percent. 


BUREAU ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Fenton. What would you say, Mr. Director, were the real 
accomplishments of the Bureau in the past year? Is there anything 
new that has been accomplished ? 

Mr, Anxeny. If you are speaking of research work, I would say 
there have not been any startling achievements. I think, to look for 
the accomplishments of the Bureau of Mines, you have to look to 
the technical publications that come out of the Bureau of Mines as 
a result of research work. When the Bureau of Mines started work- 
ing on zirconium a number of years ago, to find out its properties and 
find an economical way of refining it, nobody had any idea that 
zirconium would be destined to be one of the basic raw materials for 
the construction of the atomic submarine, Nautilus. Yet, after a 
few years, after the process was developed, and the Navy was looking 
for a material that had certain characteristics and they were referred 
to the technology of the Bureau of Mines, they found there was a 
metal that would perform the service they required. 

They also found out the Bureau of Mines had the capability of 
producing this metal in the quantities needed. Subsequently,. of 
course, the production of zirconium was turned over to private in- 
dustry. Private industry is now manufacturing it. 

The Bureau of Mines would not lay claim to the development of 
guided missiles or the development of a sputnik rocket, but, certainly, 
much of the basic technology that has been developed by the Bureau 
of Mines has been used in the development of these things. 

Both the Defense Establishment and private industry, when they 
have raw-materials problems, refer to the literature of the Bureau of 
Mines to see what we know about that problem. 

So, our achievement is not in the field of finished products; since 
our work is basically with raw materials, our achievements cannot 
often be measured by some startling new discovery so much as the 
day-to-day addition that we make to the technology of raw materials. 

Once in a while we hit a bull’s-eye that we can point to.. But-it is 
difficult to justify our research work on the basis of specific achieve- 
ments. We have to justify it on the basis of accumulated technology 
in the raw-materials field. 

Mr. Fenton. I thought maybe if you did hit a bull’s-eye you would 
want it in the record: You made a very nice statement but during 
peacetime our principal emphasis is a jongg-range proposition. These 
are not ordinary times. Now our programs have ben reoriented to 
give the highest priority to developing structural materials for air- 
craft, missiles, and nuclear reactors. I know some of those’ things 
you mentioned over the years have been forcibly brought forward 

y this same Bureau. 
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- Of course you know for the current fiscal year you have an increase 
in your appropriation of °$2,116/250-\exclusive of retirement costs 
of $758,000. I might ask, with that increase broken down here to con- 
servation and development of material resources, has that $2 million 
proved to be of any advantage to you? 

Mr. Ankeny. It certainly has because it has permitted us to inten- 
sify our efforts in all of the programs we consider most. important. 
Mtr. Fenton. Do I understand in those statements that you inserted 
in the record that they include the answers:to some of those questions ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I think so. They treat along various appropriation 
lines. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the trouble with insertions. We do not hear 
it. It would avoid a lot of this repetitious questioning if we had the 
answers direct on the spot. 

You think your Bureau has justified the increase we gave you last 

ear ! 
7 Mr. Ankeny. I certainly do. 


STATUS OF MANGANESE PROBLEM 


Mr. Frenron. One more question about the metals. As to man- 
ganese, what is the present status of manganese in the United States? 
Last year I believe you said 90 percent of it came from foreign coun- 
tries. Has anything been done to beneficiate our domestic ore? 

Mr. Ankeny. I will have to refer that question to Mr. Zinner. 

Mr. Zinner. Dr. Fenton, we have a longtime interest in this man- 
ganese problem as you very well know. Over the past 15 or 20 years, 
we have been talking about manganese. In summary, the supply situ- 
ation is no better than it ever was. We still look to foreign sources 
for the bulk of our manganese. From a strategic standpoint I do not 
think it is a secret to say that the stockpile has a substantial quantity 
of manganese in it which has lifted the immediate problem of man- 
ganese supply if imports should be cut off. 

In the long term we are no better off than we have been in the 
past and we continue to look for some breakthrough in using low- 
grade manganese resources...There is no question that we have tre- 
mendous quantities of manganese in this country tied up in relatively 
low-grade sources or resources. 

In the normal economic pattern they just do not enter the pic- 
ture at the moment. If the demand became so great that price was 
no factor, we could meet the manganese demand from these sources. 
Our endeavor is to try to.narrow this gap so that the manganese 
deposits will enter into the peacetime economy and thereby support 
an industry in this country. Alli of the processes that we have inves- 
tigated have one common basic weakness and that is that they cost 
too much in the present economic picture. 

In the defense picture it is not so bleak because some of these proc- 
esses are technically feasible. They all take heat; they all take a re- 
agent and take a means of precipitating this from a reagent and we 
have the problem of reconstituting it. It does not make much differ- 
ence whether you use sulfuric acid or something else, the costs are 
inherent in the process. We are hoping somebody through these re- 
ar programs will discover an entirely new approach to this prob- 
em. 
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That is the basis of our continuing interest in manganese. It is no 
different from the economic picture you have in other things. It 
happens that our domestic supply situation is a little poorer in man- 
ganese than it is in iron, for example, but we are getting to the same 

osition in iron. We are importing a lot more iron now than we would 
ike to and we have a lot of low-grade iron ore resources. 

Mr. Fenton. Where do we get manganese from ¢ ; 

Mr. Zinner. Prior to the war the bulk of it came from Russia. 
Now it comes from India and South America and anyplace else 
that they can scrounge it. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there a good supply of it ? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Is it sufficient outside of Russia ? 

Mr. Zrnner. It involves long overseas transport and from a stra- 
tegic standpoint it cannot be considered a dependable source under 
all conditions. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the price of a ton of manganese? 

Mr. Zrnner. Mr. Hardy could tell you that. He has been in the 
manganese business more recently than anybody here. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe the quoted price is roughly $1.25 at the 
present time per long ton unit, 22.4. 

Mr, Fenton. That is the ore? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. What would the refined manganese be worth? 

Mr. Harpy. I will have to look that up. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Zinner. It is ernest y marketed in the end in the form of 
ferromanganese which is an alloy. 

(The following information was furnished :) 

In December 1957, high carbon ferromanganese was quoted at 12.25 cents per 
pound of the alloy; medium carbon ferromanganese was 25.50 cents per pound 
of contained manganese, and low carbon ferromanganese was 35.10 cents per 
pound of contained manganese. 

Mr. Fenton. It is very necessary, though ? 

Mr. Zinner. It certainly is. 


TUNGSTEN STOCKPILE 


Mr. Fenton. How is our stockpile of tungsten now? 

Mr. Zinner. It is reported to be adequate. May I say one thing 
on tungsten while we are on it? This is another illustration of the 
reorientation of the program. One of the reasons we have to be 
awake and try to be awake early enough in the sequence of events 
is because it was not very many years ago that the supply of tungsten 
was an immediate problem. e had been doing everything we 
could to bring in new production and to discover domestic sources 
of tungsten. Now, our responsibility is oriented toward the utiliza- 
tion side. In fact, this is one of our top priority projects. In seek- 
ing these high-temperature alloys for aircraft or missile use, tungsten 
will be a very prominent element in those alloys. Many researchers 
are working on this problem. However, the question of producing 
adequate grades of tungsten metal, or an alloy containing tungsten, 
is a rather complicated problem. And much of our effort now is 
diverted to the single operation of producing high-purity tungsten 
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metal in a feasible commercial manner; that is, something that is not 
so complicated that it can only be done in small lots in a laboratory. 
That, you will agree, is a departure from what we were concerned 
with a few years ago, 

Mr. Fenton. In the stockpiling of tungsten, they stockpiled the ore 
itself, or do they refine it, or have it in an alloy form? 

Mr. Z1nner. You understand that this is not the Bureau’s responsi- 
bility. We have nothing to do with the stockpiling operation. That 
is done by the General Services Administration. Tungsten is stock- 
piled in the concentrated form. 


HeaLtTH AND SAFETY 


Mr. Fenton. Your justifications disclose there is no increase or 
decrease in your health and safety funds, is that right? 

Mr. Anxeny. There is no increase requested in health and safety 
funds. The amount is the same as last year. 

Mr. Fenton. How about your health and accident problems for 
1957? How do they stack up against former years? 

Mr. Ankeny. The problems are still with us. We did this year 
step up our preparation work on health problems in the metals in- 
dustries. We are training some of our men to make dust studies in 
metal mines and also to go into the problem of the effect of radiation 
in uranium mines. We expect to cooperate with the Public Health 
Service in this problem and we also anticipate cooperation on the part 
of the various State mining agencies in the West who also are con- 
cerned very much with this problem. 


MINE DISASTERS 


With regard to accidents, the normal type of accidents, other than 
mine disasters, we will show an improvement on that for this year. 
We have in cooperation with industry and the National Safety Coun- 
cil been sponsoring an all-out drive against falls of roofs, which is 
the cause of fatalities in coal mines. This campaign now has been 
going on for 6 months and it does show some promise of success in this 

eld. 


With regard to major disasters, we have just completed a year that 
is far from satisfactory. I believe we have had something in the 
neighborhood of 68 deaths from explosions and other types of major 
disasters during the past year. 

In no instance have we been able to find that these disasters represent 
a letup in our inspection work, or in the enforcement of the law. We 
are recognizing that there is a very definite deficiency in our safety 

rovisions at coal mines in connection with this matter of the accumu- 
ations of gas. I might say that for the past few years our mines have 
been so well rock dusted, because we have adequate authority under 
the Public Law 522 to require rock dusting, that there have been no 
instances in which explosions have propagated by reason of coal dust. 
They have been all gas explosions. 
hat we are up against in this is the fact that nobody has yet 
been able to develop a system of ventilation that is absolutely fool- 
proof; a system which would eliminate the human element entirely. 

I believe ventilation in general in mines has been vastly improved, 
but when you have to depend upon canvas curtains up in the face 
areas and Saathies lines to conduct the air from the main air circuit 
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up into places being developed in solid coal, and when you know 
at any time one of those brattices might get torn down and short 
circuit the ventilation unless somebody replaces it promptly, you 
have the danger of an accumulation. 

Nowadays with bituminous mines being highly mechanized, you 
have much more concentration of men in small areas, so when you 
do get ignition, instead of injuring possibly 2 people you have a 
good chance of getting from 12 to 15. 

The two recent disasters in. West Virginia have pointed out to us 
the need for research and development in safeguarding or in pro- 
tecting against these unexpected accumulations and ignitions. 

Now, these ignitions have most all been from electrical sources. 

‘Mr. Fenton. Have they found: out the cause of the two disasters ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes. One report has been published. The report on 
the one that occurred in December has not been released yet, but the 
cause and the contributory causes are well known. 
> Mr. Fenton. What were they ? 

Mr. Anxeny. The cause of the last:explosion was an accumulation 
of methane caused by a local disruption of ventilation, and we cannot 
tell you exactly what it was because all of the brattice lines were 
destroyed in the explosion, the accumulation being ignited. by an 
électric arc from a mining machine. It is just as simple as that. 

We believe it would be possible to develop mining machinery and 
instrumentation that would make it impossible for a machine to 
operate. when there is: an explosive mixture of gases present. We 
are inviting all of the machinery manufacturers and all of the instru- 
ment manufacturers and research agencies interested together to 
meet with us in Pittsburgh next month to put this problem up to 
them and see if we cannot get some real work done by the ‘manu- 
facturing industries themselves, backed up by the Bureau of Mines, 
to develop such equipment. We think if we are successful in doing 
that—and it is not'a simple problem by any means, but I think it is 
a feasible problem—that we will eliminate this menace of accidental] 
ignition. 

You see what we are doing now—we are depending on foremen and 
men to test for gas frequently and discover that gas and then when they 
find it to cut the power off the area that is affected and then to repair 
the ventilation and remove the gas. In one instance, right up in the 
immediate explosion area, there were five men, including the foreman, 
who were equipped with flame safety lamps, yet nobody detected. the 
gas soon enough to do anything about it, or if they found gas they did 
not do anything about it soon enough, and in the second instance there 
were 3 flame safety lamps within 75 feet of the place where the gas was 
ignited, yet they did not detect the gas soon enough to prevent the 
explosion. Sothat is our problem. We are going to work on it. 

Mr. Fenton. How many men. lost their lives in: each of ‘those 
accidents ? 

Mr. Anxeny. The first one, which occurred last February, killed 37 
men and in this one that occurred in December, there were 11. ‘That is 
a total of 48 who lost their lives. These mines were both operated by 


| 
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the same company. However, there is no significance in that fact 
because the sequence of events that led to these explosions could have 
ha pears in any gassy mine. 

' Mr. Fenton. How many men lost their lives throughout the United 
States in the bituminous and the anthracite mines? 

Mr. Ankeny. On a calendar year basis, in 1957 there were 423 fa- 
talities in the bituminous field and there were 50 fatal accidents in the 
anthracite field, or a total of 473 men. It represents an increase of 
about 28. If it had not been for the explosion disasters, we would 
have shown a fairly reasonable decrease. 

Mr. Fenton. You had 423 fatal accidents in the bituminous field ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. That is an increase of 34 and you had a decrease of 6 in 
the anthracite field ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Fifty-six in 1956 and 50 in 1957. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have the usual tables as to the causes for the 
falls of roofs, and so forth ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I have all the usual tables here. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you insert them in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Ankeny. They will be inserted in the record at this time. 

(The information follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Injuries per million man-hours exposure, portal-to-portal 











Fatal Nonfatal 
Year | 
Bitumi- | Anthra- Total Bitumi- | Anthra- Total 
nous cite nous cite 
iE cia eee acti ices strainers 1.31 1.49 1.34 68. 87 98. 13 74. 58 
1934_.__. 1.41 1, 50 1.43 69. 39 104. 15 76. 64 
MOGs oss is ccc wcscdacceuseus 1. 46 | 1.78 1.52 71.47 103. 16 77.43 
1936_.__. 1.4 1.56 1. 45 65. 62 108. 80 72. 92 
ciliate 1.54 1. 58 | 1. 55 68. 05 98. 72 72. 62 
ee te oR ee een Se eS 1. 52 1.94 1. 59 63. 47 110. 85 71. 36 
1939_.... 1. 36 1.71 1. 42 60. 53 107. 37 68. 12 
1940... 1. 68 1. 50 1, 65 61. 28 112. 56 68. 75 
1941_.__. 1.35 1.49 1.37 58. 93 110. 83 66. 26 
1942__- 1. 41 1.64 1.44 60. 21 98. 73 65. 40 
1943_.._. 1.39 1. 50 1.40 57.79 89. 68 62. 44 
1944__. 1.23 1, 06 1.20 56. 02 76. 05 59. 06 
1945__- 1.13 1.01 111 56. 52 77.32 59. 58 
1946__. 1.09 1.14 1.10 58. 81 82.65 62. 92 
1947__. LZ 1.18 1,22 57.32 79. 41 60. 72 
1948..... ‘ Gihudaniepeerentaeiade ss 1.15 . 91 1.11 56. 28 75. 69 59. 53 
1949... = : eae .% . 83 91 51. 67 71. 88 65. 11 
1950....... ian uate }F .92 . 80 .90 47.73 76. 14 52. 38 
1951 sobean' 1.16 . 95 1.13 47. 56 69. 94 50. 99 
1952__-. ; 3 ie ae FS . 90 1. 03 .92 47. 64 66. 35 50. 66 
1953 __. ; ils a med te ; . 89 92 .90 45. 26 59. 85 7.23 
1954__. ; .9 1, 23 1.02 43. 66 59. 18 45. 67 
goo *...... eis i nll caonlaonil . 95 1,41 | 1.00 43.04 67. 76 45. 57 
1956 '_....... tie anit hana 1.08 1, 22 1.10 44.10 70. 91 7.14 
1957 '__. > i Oe 1.17 1,30 1,18 41. 57 74. 72 44.76 











1 Data are subject to revision. 
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TaBLe 2.—Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 





Fatal Nonfatal 


Bitumi- | Anthra- | Total | Bitumi- |} Anthra-| Total 
nous cite nous 


Year 

















833 231 1,064 43, 946 15; 183. 59, 129 
958 268 1, 226 982 18, 577 65, 559 
968 274 1, 242 47, 529 15, 897 63, 426 
1, 098 244 1,342 | 50,514 | © 17,026 67, 540 
1, 198 215 1,413 | 52,847] 13,412 66, 259 
880 225 1, 105 36, 794 12, 842 49, 636 
867 211 1,078 38, 544 13, 229 61, 773 
1, 204 184 1, 388 43, 994 13, 782 57, 776 
1, 072 194 1, 266 46, 637 14, 420 61, 057 
1, 245 226 1,471 | 53,193 | 13, 581 66, 774 
1, 225 226 1,451 | 51,067 | 13,627 64, 594 
1, 124 174 1,208 | 51,253 | 12,438 63, 691 
925 143 1,068 | 46,194} 10,923 57, 117 
795 173 968 | 42,817 | 12,533 , 350 
985 173 1,158 | 46,025 | 11, 635 57, 660 
862 137 999 | 42,078 | 11,394 53, 472 
494 91 585 | 27, 548 7, 857 35, 405 
550 93 643 28, 390 8, 874 37, 264 
684 101 785 | 28,081 7,472 35, 553 
449 99 548 | 23,719 6, 355 30, 074 
397 64 461 | 20,112 4, 146 24, 258 
334 62 396 | 14,746 2, 972 17, 718 
357 60 417} 16,117 2, 885 19, 002 
389 56 445} 15,822 3, 257 19, 079 
423 50 473 | 15,075 2, 885 17, 960 
1 Data are subject to revision. 
TaBLe 3.— Underground fatality experience in the coal industry, 
title I and title II mines 


Fiscal year Calendar year 


1957 1956 1955 


















































Bituminous: 
SOG PTR a ie ve5ds~ neh Goebose eet 97 70 57 
lsat thnUbsccctdibeh obocsdas 26.0 20. 19.0 
ee oem ee See OP er ARES 4.24 2.95 2. 41 
Dee WN 8 Bh note bnoceeméie 276 270 243 
NS 6 cin b OAidonastbbgbeccoubdde 74.0 79.4 81.0 
ke dclical tin aebstivghocsestliie 1,17 1.17 1.00 
I Seto eSad5 co shc sb bts enbaith 373 340 
TE ininnds tintihonnnbdinelnatbocmdeds 1,44 1.33 1,12 
Anthracite: 
og ee TA a ey ee ae 5 3 12 12 12 10 
OU ike Rohe 5 addons ~ <i 7 31.0 24.0 25.0 25.0 20. 4 
OE on ath Mh ciapalh abcosse di} 23 8. 64 8. 47 8. 67 7. 38 6. 55 
pm a ha ahs 8. ohne ea 17 29 38 36 36 39 
IE, sicin ke Diadbicck>ldlhennndanis Sith 77.3 69.0 76.0 75.0 75.0 79.6 
WN ct de Sbn db ness thbeboccco Sip 1.70 1.34 1. 53 1,80 1. 54 1.77 
a ctbdblabboncopubipck onocee St 22 42 50 48 48 49 
BN Pbeihd Sd.b dc escbhieeese bs. Like 2. 06 1.81 1.91 2. 25 1.91 2.08 
All coal: 
sii cise pis cesicceiscseveasss 53 75 109 82 67 
en dl oe Sraneninierigsinds aed 26.9 24.6 21.2 25.9 21.1 19.2 
earner Fhe. Sica ladcwck 4. 37 4.03 2.89 4.49 3. 23 2. 66 
ENR ae 144 307 279 312 306 282 
RS i Se oe 73.1 75.4 78.8 74.1 738.9 80.8 
eet tiie ct hinge tneecbadehetens 1.12 1.20 1,09 1, 22 1.20 1.06 
be Se ets d 197 407 354 421 388 349 
ath si didtntiennintpanhens bia 1.40 1.45 1. 26 1, 50 1,39 1. 20 


1 July-December 1957. 
? Per million man-hours. 


Nore.—All figures are subject to revision. 
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Tanne 4.—1956 injury rates by industry issued by the National Safety Council 


FREQUENCY * SEVERITY * 

{Disabling injuries per million man-hours] (Days lost per million man-hours] 
Communications__..-..__.------ 0. 99 | Communications_____._-__-.__-~- 58 
Aircraft manufacturing—-__-~-~- DT a 82 
Electrical equipment._._.-.---- irk ills enitiesions 108 
PN asp kd met eeshnctos DPE TAs Bitten 121 
Ne bares ieanioeenanins 8. 08 | Wholesale and retail trade______ 124 
NOG is hoi ph esi sig 3. 27 | Electrical equipment.___.__._-- 156 
ES Si ce cscs epee sient omcantenaee 3. 28 | Printing and publishing_______-- 181 
as lenianciamnsineienane 3.38 | Aircraft manufacturing—___--_.. 227 
BI ccctcd ied th A ichinigaeaseincnsugaiiaeabeabins 3. 83 | Miscellaneous manufacturing___ 274 
ete 56 tee hice 4:08 | Aone. . 3... =... 280 
SN TONE ceils Soha ceesaceieteens 4. 70 | Storuge and warehousing____-_~- 314 
Storage and warehousing_____-_ Oa ca i cles 328 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 5.24] Machinery_____.__..._-_-_--_---- 397 
Tiki len cdis shih vernwnicitinenen Ge I cc. is msanstin ihtiatntsneinsinaiewspibcen 455 
GRAD nisctratsascewnpetncietanaiies 5768 | Meatpucking.._....i..—....... 461 
Railroad equipment___._-.--.-- TU i ne ssn ncneevionies 462 
OEY i tected at Oh Th es th sce chiipeecpn fils mniiteionnie 543 
Printing and publishing__.___--~-- CL... 554 
RN ad ik ates ermnaneni 6. 06 | Railroud equipment_____-__-___ 596 
FE NO Siok tine nncmn nas GB} Ge i echintnchnthicegiecotinananee 652 
Blectric utilities_......_.-.--~- C26 5 Sia se es 667 
Pulp end paper._.....4. es T. Bs Aa oo nen 733 
DRONES. a. ct eecense 7. 26 | Iron and steel products_____~--_ 770 
MN laa sci sncnctnt ns cele daeneonaiiatcs Fo Th Re CN an itetintnnjietininncchciertinnciiete 791 
Wholesale and retail trade____-- 7. 75 | Wood products___...._-....._~- 818 
NE ick eek ccetienenie’ a OR a a i ete 828 
Nonferrous metals and products. 8.27] Pulp and paper_____.--_-__-_--- 836 
sd cnccciscerniccnnstineeticren Be iat eg dicistinaireesnciecescan eit 850 
Iron and steel products_.._____-- To an ae hve etenctimeswcmnnneenennee 861 
Woe predets................. De TR aca de a natin eseccinisiencinne 876 
ONG be ances Ie tii hence 878 
Glas pretutts.....2.....4..-.5 10. @} Clay prodecte. 1,151 
OCF ive citing ptedninn nme 10. 32 | Nonferrous metals and products. 1, 234 
5 cnsssninstehaneecbcomnietabioes evesamaaiel 10. 96 | Electric utilities__._.:..._ ..._ 1, 384 
II oo cs sce ne cccwsilptelpiscipsinctebguieelrtartioatll es a car ache ec dees einen 1, 588 
Po ae eee 14. 65 | Marine transportation______--_- 2, 183 
CERIN aia access bissenticsnitnineanionl 19. 10 | Mining, other than coal___-_____ *2, 290 
Mining, other than coal________- © I isi senses west ants 2, 375 
pS ee ee ee 4) ae 2, 436 
ne GN 8 et ees i a *3, 136 
Marine transportation__.._...._. 32.48 | Mining, coal__.....__._._-._____ *5, 770 

3 Frequency rate=: Number of etme _tnduriee Xx 1,000,000 


Days lost-time 1,000,000." 
ays ios . 
“Utena Under the new standard, the severity rate 


is base? on 1.000.000 man-hours of exposure, the same as the frequency rate. 
#1955 injury rates. 


2 Severity rate— 
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TaBLe.5.—Number of disasters and number of.men killed in. major! coal-~ine 
disasters in the United States 





Number of 


Total Average 
Year disasters number number 
killed | killed 
ew .....---] 9 | Ob 2220270 
ikea nensindl 6 BO J}. Berit triee 1] 
1922 __. havll 14 SG, lad capaderdaa i] 
1923 Il | SE Weigh ites casree 
Wat... -=- 10 | MO 8 
1925 | 14 | B73 fi seicsdias 
1926 | 16 | M, Nive<tll-enerneen tial 
es ccd 9 | Wee tee ote 
14 | OMG oa 
ica assed 7 | 151 2 240 
a 12 | | aebabetie eo 
Soins 6 Oe lo.sadtenarae 
See: ec 6 | 546.4. ould 
1933... .- 1} 7 brwcuscieses 
rascal 2 | TE hevtedndiidme 
I 4 OP ta rcas ee 
nc sees 5 | ST Re Le 
a... 6 | TO] |.Jqesewansie 
(ieGs.......- | 6 | OO occas 





rT 

















1 Resulting in 5 or more fatalities, 
2.10-year period. 








| 
| Number of; Total Average 
Year disasters number namber 

killed killed 
fe | 1} 28 274 
SE eee <n 6 F716, bicdiew erent 
BGS Ginbe-s-- 8 73 | - 
SE qeneot os 7 132 s 
1043 «2...... “ 8 | 37S. Lot pisdicd 
ae 4 94 “ z 
1945 .._. 5 ty Fe fag o 
1946 2 27 his 
La 6 | Ie lk. ahbentes 
1948... 6 49 és 
1949... Skene  oae ; 2107 
fT eA St Tae weet RSL. Adan 
= 5 SOR ics ec nt.-ae 
1033 i....-.--- 2 ll |-- v 
De pen=— = 1 5}.- > 
Be anes 1 16 2 
lived otnsntishcadumabibuadilh al : ° 
cS ee one eet dbiitbeene ‘ 2 
1957... > 5 64 |. 
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DIvIsion OF SAFETY 


Educational training, production of mine-safety films, publications on accident 
statistics, and testing of diesel-powered equipment for use in underground mines 


were expanded. Additional engineers and safety representatives were employed 


to conduct accident-prevention training and other safety-educational programs 


in the non-coal-mineral industries. This activity will be expanded slowly from 


year to year as funds become available and new engineers can be employed and 
trained. Several mine-safety sound films have been produced for use in the 
safety educational program and others are being worked on; in addition, several 
suitable safety films have been purchased from non-coal-mining companies. 


Publications on metal- and non-metal-mine accident statistics have been brought. 


up to date and in the future will be issued currently similar to publication on 
coal-mine accident statistics. These statistics are an important aid to measure 


the progress in accident prevention and the conservation of manpower. Increased: 


requests for injury and related operating and employment data were met. 

The continually increasing mechanization in coal mines is reflected in the 
mounting workload of the Bureau’s electrical- and mechanical-testing activities. 
Interest in diesel-operated equipment for use in noncoal mines is on the upswing; 
the staff and facilities have been expanded slightly, but new equipment and quar- 
ters are needed to take care of the ever-creasing workload. During fiscal year 
1957, 118 approvals and 145 extensions of approvals were issued under 12 active 
schedules of the Branch of Electrical-Mechanical Testing for various types of 
mining machinery and related equipment. 


A roof-contral research group, consisting of several mining health, and safety 


engineers, has been established at Bruceton, Pa., to conduct research work on 
all phases of roof control for all types of underground mines and tunnels. Re 
search work is continuing with the infusion of roof strata with bonding agents 
to solidify mine roofs and to obtain more efficient anchorage of roof bolts through 
sealing. 

The attached tabulations list the accomplishments of the Bureau's safety- 
training and safety-demonstration programs. 


Summary of activities, Division of Safety, fiscal year 1957 


Fiscal year | Total to July 
1957 1, 1957 





Safety educational work: 


gol) ON a A BR ee ER a 24, 306 i...i.....)..% 
Be Ce ee Be Be FIO BOO oie cc cen owed etm ncntncnssbsfounstesdeus-» 2, 021, 413 
INUIT, (CERT, ood. tas. ssn hee adv cing iid oa beatin bane ween _ | a eee 
mney GnEEE ONION 6 ne cin ce cot os bdeeeaeenageatacscnn=sscb< 21, 209 
Coal-mine accident-prevention course for miners and supervisors _.__..- 36, 508 Bo.) .....1..% 
Supervisors trained in coal-mine accident-prevention course since 1931_..|_........-__-- 28. 614 
Miners trained in coal-mine accident-prevention course since 1940. _....._|........-.._.- 166, 805 
100-percent training in coal mine accident-prevention course for miners 

ae Peeves. 6.5.4.4... 2... oe NS SS SS. SS. S- 0006 | ...b coh 
Miners trained in coal mine accident- prevention course, 100 percent, 

I Se rte ates gilt ert techn bi giean le rmcnn nein mam eneatte sib we alttbiolee abe ste ' 04, 174 
Supervisors trained in 100-percent coal mine accident-prevention course 

since 1950_____._- en Rules adigibenbe fen 4, 631 
On-the-job accident- -prev vention course for coal miners and superv ‘so"s_ | ee ated onic bones 
On-the-job accident-prevention course for coal miners and supervisors 

NT i ba I eel lene dale he ote heh’ ie aleh cashed dkdbeeoweninese 3, 241 
100-nereent training in on-the-job accident-prevention course for coal 

| ea et rae ee ee es eee 3, 022 
Accident-prevention course, metal mines_-__-.-......-.....-----...-------- Be ba éinatasetoe 
A ae eee ae eae ae ae re ee ee a ee RIS Be cavicccndatn 
Ee ee a ae ee Ae ee a ee FOP haesiscxtobdign 
Exhibits, safety motion pictures_____._..............-------- aT able a Aj ds ccackenshoawy 
Inte MOI TROON i a iGO Deccancncnnkentes 

Investigations: 
| ER ee ee ee ae ee ee eee ee CE ictnenesdaons 
em SU ONO Dk a en ee Be je Ladies 
Mise~llaneous accidents.....-.--.----.------------ dadihcint> bins > tatotmille < OP Bicnacswe }---» 
Health and safety. _.-.......---.-..--.-- ticle Sp ckcict te ates aw iceland. We Ieticccnacndacean 
Holmes Safety Association: - ; 

0 Pe ae Se SS ea ee ee ae ee 2 ; 24 
Chapters organized ____- as Sneha 17 ' 233 


Branch of electrical-m2chanical ‘testing: Official approvals. - baa = Rieck oieens Cs 


Note.—Personne]: Field, 99; departmental, 27, 
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Investigations were conducted for the Navy Department to aid in reducing 
fire and explosion hazards connected with electrical equipment on vessels and 
aircraft where gasoline vapors might be present. 


Fiscal year 

Roof-control work: e 1957 
Ooal mines using roof: bolts: oo it Bes ces ee eel sk 780 
Noncoal mines using roof bolts_.........---.~--~---.2---sLe esses 181 


A campaign to decrease roof-fall injuries in coal mines, sponsored jointly by 
the National Coal Association, the United Mine Workers of America, the National 
Safety Council, and the Bureau of Mines in 1957, is being continued. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Full production of vital minerals in time of national emergency is most impor- 
tant. Preservation of skilled manpower to real’ze such full production is the 
basic function of the Bureau's health and safety activities. 

Inspections and investigations of coal mines of the United States and Alaska 
will be continued in accordance with provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act with special emphasis being centered on ways and means to cope with new 
dangers resulting from use of modern labor-saving mining machinery, which 
requires drastic changes in conventional operating practices and mining methods. 

Action has been started in three new fields of health conservation: (1) A field 
study of the present silicosis problem in the metal mines; (2) studies on the 
hazards of radiation danger and its control in the uranium mines; and (3) 
establishment of a special laboratory for the approval testing of gas masks and 
respirators for protection against radioactive dusts and fumes. It is planned 
to exnand these and other related health activities. . 

Safety educational training courses for employees in the mineral industries 
will be continued and expanded. Additional mine safety sound motion pictures 
will be produced as an aid to the educational program which is so important in 
reducing injuries. Testing of electrical equipment and diesel equipment for 
safe use in mines will be expanded also. Publications of up-to-date accident 
statistics are being used to measure progress of accident prevention. 

The control of fires in coal outcrops will be continued as in previous years. 
Uncontrolled fires endanger the life and health of persons living nearby, damage 
or destroy surface property, and cause the loss of coal reserves. Available 
records show over 100 uncontrolled fires in inactive coal deposits. 


DIvIsiIoNn oF HZALTH 


With limited personnel and equipment, under funds provided during the last 
session of Congress, the Division of Health embarked on three urgently needed 
special studies. It is hoped that these following studies can be expanded to a 
more comprehensive scope in the future, after additional experience is gained 
and more staff is recruited : 


1. Study of silicosis in the Nation’s metal mines 


Notwithstanding that dust-control measures have now been in operation for 
more than 20 years, silicosis cases are still occurring as revealed by a limited 
statistical study that was conducted by the Public Health Service. 

In instituting the current environmental studies in the metal mines, the 
Bureau of Mines, with the cooperation of the Public Health Service, aims to 
determine (1) the incidence of silicosis among workers; (2) existing dust-con- 
trol measures; (3) dust concentrations: and (4) other factors related to the 
environmental exposure such as free silica in airborne dust, and size of dust 
particles, Representative mines are now being selected, and the first survey 
team, that has been given a brief but thorough course in practical aspects of 
environmental studies in the mining industry, will commence operations early 
this spring. This survey team will be composed of a team leader and two en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Mines and an industrial hygienist of the United States 
Public Health Service Office, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In carrying out these studies all data on individual mines and workers will 
be kept strictly confidential. A public report will be issued on the research 
but the report will be worded so that findings for any company or any individual 
will not be identified. 

It is not the intent of this study to interfere, usurp, or replace any powers in- 
vested in the State authorities, such as State bureau of mines, health agencies, 
and compensation bureaus. 
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2. Studies on radioactive exposures in uranium mines 

The results of basic studies conducted by the Public Health Service in uranium 
mining present strong evidence that a serious health hazard is present.. In an 
effort to give full protection to the more than 5,500 miners and approximately 
3,000 millers who are engaged in uranium mining the Bureau of Mines plans 
to conduct continuous engineering surveys of the actual as well as the anticipated 
mining operations. 

A group of bureau of Mines’ field personnel were given practical instruction 
in instrumentation and evaluation of exposures to radon gas and its daughter 
products, and in means for their control, Some standard radiological equip- 
ment has been ordered; plans are being completed to conduct health and safety 
inspections at periodic intervals in those uranium mines over which the Bureau 
of Mines has jurisdiction, and to offer its services to State agencies in this 
regard. 


8. Approval testing of respirators for protection against radioactive materials 


Respirators and gas masks currently approved by the Bureau of Mines are 
known to provide adequate protection against gases, vapors, mists, dusts, and 
fumes ordinarily encountered in industrial operations. However, the advent of 
atomic energy, and particularly its entrance into industrial applications, has 
created new problems in respiratory protection because of the extremely high 
order of toxicity of some of the radioactive materials that may be produced 
and which may create serious hazards in the working environments. To provide 
adequate protection against these materials, new standards must be established 
for respiratory protective equipment for use in such situations. 

Particular attention is now being given to establishing facilities for such 
approval testing at the Branch of Health Research Laboratories at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. After consultations with the Public Health Service and Atomic Energy 
Commission, a small specially designed laboratory has been constructed and 
is being equipped to handle radioactive materials for testing respirators and 
gas masks. A search is being made to determine the availability of properly 
qualified personne! that are needed to begin the work on this project. 


BERYLLIUM 


Mr. Fenton. I notice in your statement, Mr. Ankeny—speaking of 
beryllium—you say that two of our facilities are already equipped to 
work = the problems posed by this metal. Just what plants are 
those ? 

Mr. Zinner. That is the plant at Rapid City, S. Dak., and the work 
that we are doing at Tuscaloosa, Ala. The reason for this pattern is 
that the pegmatite deposits from which beryllium has been produced 
to date are essentially those in the South Dakota Black Hills and 
those down in the Southeast area. We have done some work on pegma- 
tites up in New England, also, but our present work is done at those 
two sites. 

HELIUM SITUATION 


Mr. Fenton. As you mentioned those places I think of something 
else. What about helium? I notice you have in reserve some $700,000. 
You have finished your construction, have you not ? 

Mr. TuHomson. ion 

Mr. Fenton. You did not use all the money you have had allocated 
for that ? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. That was how much? 

Mr. Tuomson. About $720,000 from helium funds. There is some 
other construction money that amounts to about $3,000, so that would 
make a total of $723,000 in reserve. 

Mr. Fenton. Did you complete your construction work down there? 
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Mr. Ankeny, That is correct, it has been completed. 

Mr. Fenron. And on the same scale you had planned? 

Mr. Ankeny, Essentially the same. 

Mr. Fewron. What is the situation of helium now ? 

Mr. Anxeny. As stated in the article that we submitted for the 
vO it is very Hane The armed passions sep Pomimually unex- 

up their requirements on us for helium, 
we aie tie rea gas has helium in it;,is that true? 

Mr. Ankeny. The helium resources of this country are limited, or 
located in that area in the Texas Panhandle, Oklahoma, Kansas, New 
Mexico. We continually sample gas fields as,they are brought in and 
test them for helium content. and there has been no discovery in any 
other part of the country. 

Mr. Fenton, Itis really limited ? 

Mr, Ankeny. Yes, it is very much limited. 

Mr. Fenron., You have no idea what our reserves are ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Ithink that our reserves are pretty well known all 
right, It is not a question of knowing what the reserves are, 

r. Fenton. At the rate of present. consumption, do you think we 
will have a sufficient supply to keep us going for a while? 

Mr. Ankeny. I am sure we can have a supply to keep us going for 
a while, but it must be recognized that.a lot of natural gas bearing 
helium is going to waste—going to markets with the natural gas that 
is being consumed in domestic uses, 

Mr. Fenton. What are we doing about that, if anything ? 

Mr. Anxeny,. It is a problem for the, Bureau of, Mines, which. it 
has had under study for some time, and in due time there will be 
recommendations as to what. must be done to take care of that, situation. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is very, important. . I would have thought 
by this time we,would have learned the problem of conservation. of 
different things, including helium. 

Mr. Anxeny. I think that the Bureau of Mines, and also the Depart- 
ment, are very conscious of this problem and that undoubtedly before 
long measures will be taken to conserve some of this helium. 


Mr, Fenton. Do you have any suggestions at this time to make, as 
to what we can do about it ¢ 


Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Fenton. Have the gas people given any particular thought to 
it, or are they like the coal people? Do they. just figure‘on digging the 
stuff out to burn without any thought of conservation and the future? 

Mr. Anxeny. I doubt if there has been a great deal of thought given 
to this by the gas companies. 

Mr. Fenton. That is something which the Bureau of Mines can get 
into. in my way of thinking. 

Mr. ANKENY. I quite agree with you, sir, 


STATUS OF SILICOSIS PROBLEM 


Mr. Fenton. One final question on health and safety: I notice you 
say you are starting studies of silicosis problems in the metal mines, 
and on the control of radiation hazards in the uranium mines. 

Of course, the silicosis problem has been in existence for a good 


20659—58——_17 
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many years in the coal industry. Does this mean to imply that there 
has not been very much silicosis in the metal mines? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; it does not imply that, and I think that by 
and large the large ore-producing companies are doing a fairly 
job of control but, you see, you have a great many small, independent 

roducers. That is particularly true in the uranium mining industry. 

Je have to find out first to what extent control is being practiced m 
these smaller miles, and then we have to induce the industry by some 
means or other to employ measures. There is quite a great deal of 
pressure being brought on us by the representatives of labor in these 
industries with regard to this problem. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I think that is a problem not only for the labor 
people, but for anyone who has any consideration for the human being, 
and if they saw some of the cases of silicosis and anthracosis that I 
have had the privilege of sitting up at nighttime with trying to help 
them get their breath, they would certainly try to do something about 
it. 

Mr. Anxeny. Well, you see, the large companies cannot afford to 
have silicosis cases. They discover them quickly and they do some- 
thing about it, but it is the small, independent operators which are 
the suspected source of trouble. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, you have nothing to do with the inspection 
of their mines, or anything like that ; have you ? 

Mr. AnKENny. No, sir; except that on a voluntary basis we frequently 
make safety inspections of metal mines and render reports on those 
inspections, but we have no direct authority to make such inspections, 

Mr. Fenton. You have no records or no information on the pbesitie 
numbers of victims we have of silicosis from the metal mines? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; the only thing that might be compiled on that 
would be the cases which have been recognized by the various States, 
and compensated for under State compensation laws. 

Now, the laws in the States are at such a great variance with each 
other that this information would not be reliable. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, of course, your laws in the coalfields do not 
prevent—while they are a great adjunct in preventing it—they do not 
necessarily prevent silicosis or anthracosis; do they? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; I do not believe the State laws of Pennsyl- 
vania treat on the subject at all, nor do the laws of any mining States 
that I know of. There, again, the incidence of dust in coal mining 
is known, but there is no information on just how much. 

Mr. Fenton. It is a question, again, of ventilation and preventive 
measures to prevent the inhalation of it. 

Mr. Anxeny. That is correct. You see, the coal-mining industry, 
particularly the big mines, have made great strides in allaying dust 
in the work, and when carrying on mining operations. We require 
under our Federal Mine Safety Code that whenever you drill in the 
roof for the purpose of installing roof bolts, you must use dust col- 
lectors. That is pretty generally required everywhere. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, there is a great challenge in this mining field and 
I think the Bureau of Mines over the years has done a fine job, and IT 
am glad to associate myself with them in trying to help not only the 
industry itself, but to help to save the lives and health of the people 
who work in them. 
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I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Mr. Steminsxt. As you can see, gentlemen, Dr. Fenton wears the 
Silver Star which he won in World War I, and in peacetime he has been 
a great man of medicine, a great physician. I think it is wonderful 
to hear his discussion of your activities. 


He is interested in alleviating pain and bringing more knowledge 
into the world so that we can prolong life, and live less. painfully. 

Along that line, Dr. Fenton, 1 wonder if you would bear with me if 
I close with just 1 or 2 observations / 

Mr. Fen'ron. Certainly. 

Mr. Steminski, What is the name of the chart that we run across in 
chemistry and physics that'lists the elements? Is that the Mendelejeff 
chart ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. That isthe periodic table. 


Mr. Steminski. Has that been called the table of elements ? 
Mr. AnKENy. Yes; I think so. 


OCCURRENCE OF METALS AND GASES ON OTHER PLANETS 


Mr. Sremrnsxkr. I understand also that they have a chart in the 
atomic field of nuclear research where they list elements. I wonder 
if we could list the metallurgy of the planets? I understand there are 
nine planets,in our particular sphere that we know of. 

Would it be asking too much for you to list 5 gases and 5 metals on 
each of the planets that we know of? Do you think you can provide 
that information ? 


Mr. ANKENY. We are not experts on this, but we will try. 
(The information follows :) 


OCCURRENCE OF METALS AND GASES ON OTHER PLANETS 


Inasmuch as the Bureau of Mines performs no astronomical research, it cannot 
supply original contributions to knowledge of the occurrence of metallic and 
gaseous elements on the other planets of the solar system. The composition of 
heavenly bodies in space can only be determined from spectroscopic analysis of 
the light from them which reaches the earth. In the case of the sun and other 
stars, this light is emitted by the body and can be analyzed directly with great 
accuracy. The planets of our solar system, however, do not emit light and their 
composition can be only inferred to a very inadequate degree from the light 
refleeted by them to the earth. The following information has been excerpted 
from published astronomical authorities. 


Mercury 


There‘is no observational evidence of an atmosphere on Mercury, since the 
planet has but a weak capacity to hold even the heaviest gases at very high tem- 
peratures. The planet’s average density is about 3%4 times that of water and 
rather higher than that of the moon. Remembering the density of terrestial 
rocks is about 2% times that of water, we are not very far wrong in inferring 
that Mercury consists mainly of rock and is similar in constitution to the moon. 


Venus 


Spectroscopic observations have shown conclusively that Venus possesses an 
abundant atmosphere of carbon dioxide; both free oxygen and water have not 
been detected so far and if they exist at all in the higher levels of the planet’s 
atmosphere, they must be present in only very minute quantities. One explana- 
tion for the lack of oxygen on Venus would be the existence of an excess of hydro- 
carbons over water at the time of the formation of the planet. These hydro- 
earbons would have absorbed the oxygen from the air—an hypothesis which 
would indicate the existence of large amounts of oil. This can be further brought 
out by the apparent slowness of the planet’s rotation on its axis. Venus appears 
to be a nearly identical twin to the earth and may be expected to possess an 
interior of rock with a metallic core (possibly iron or nickel iron) somewhat 
smaller than the earth's. 
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Mars 


About three-fourths of the surface of Mars is covered with bright reddish or 
yellowish areas, They have long been considered to be sandy deserts—bare tracts 
covered by a silicated dust, colored red by iron oxide or some other metallic 
impurity. Dollfus, as a result of extensive experiments at observatories in 
France, has found that the polarized light reflected from the terrestrial mineral 
limonite, which is almost pure ferrous oxide, is exactly like that in the Mars 
sands. On the other hand, Kuiper, on the basis of infrared spectrometric 
studies, finds that the Mars dusts resemble another mineral: felsite, an igneous 
rock consisting of a silicate of aluminum and potassium with quartz and other 
inclusions. The National Bureau of Standards physicist, W. W. Coblentz, also 
has found evidence that the Mars minerals consist of silicates, 

About the atmosphere of Mars we have more definite information. In the first 
place, we know that it cannot contain any hydrogen or helium since Mars is not 
massive enough to hold these light gases. Secondly, ehemical considerations 
exclude the possibilities of many other gases, including ozone, remaining free 
for long in the atmosphere of Mars. Thirdly, a long search for oxygen at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory has failed to detect any trace of that element in the 
Martian atmosphere. It cannot contain a hundredth or even a thousandth the 
amount of oxygen in the atmosphere of the earth. The one gas that has definitely 
been identified in the Martian atmosphere is carbon dioxide. Kuiper established 
this by spectral analysis in 1947. He estimated the amount of carbon dioxide 
on Mars to be about twice that in the atmosphere of the earth. As far as water 
vapor is concerned results are less definite. Observers at Mount Wilson believe 
that Mars probably has less than 1 percent as much water vapor as the earth, 
The gases that make up the bulk of the Martian atmosphere must be those that 
evade spectroscopic detection, are fairly heavy, are not too active chemically 
and are cosmically abundant. This narrows us down to one most likely choice— 
nitrogen. Nitrogen, which constitutes four-fifths of our air, probably also 
accounts for the bulk of the atmosphere of Mars. To emphasize carbon dioxide 
may be added a small amount of the rare gas argon, known to be a decayed 
produuct of a radioactive isotope of potassium. 

Comparison of densities indicates that the relative proportions of rock to iron 
on Mars is about 20 percent that of earth. 


Jupiter 

In the circumstances pertaining to Jupiter, we might reasonably expect to 
find the Jovian atmosphere rich in hydrogen, if not in the free state, then in 
chemical compounds. In recent years, spectroscopic observations have shown 
conclusively that, to the depths expiored, the atmosphere contains ammonia 
and methane. Since the temperature of Jupiter is extremely low, about 
—120°C., if water exists on Jupiter, it must be as ice. At comparatively small 
depths below the gaseous exterior of Jupiter, considerable pressure together 
with a low temperature would insure that all gases would be liquefied or 
solidified. It would then seem that even if the outer shell of the planet con- 
sisted of elements or compoun'’s wh‘ch are classified as gases under normal 
terrestrial conditions, it is only the outermost fringe that is really gaseous, 
consisting mainly of the two gases ammonia and methane, the former being 
close to its point of liquefication at the low temperature prevailing. The average 
density of Jupiter is only 1144 times that of water. It-is at once evident that 
unlike the Moon and the inner planets, the main bulk of Jupiter cannot consist 
of rock or heavier substances: Broadly, the constitut'on of Jupiter is; the 
central core, with a diameter of about 40,000 miles—about half the diameter of 
the plant—consists principally of rock (if metals are present they must he in 
comparatively small proportions) ; outside of this core is a shell of ice about 
16,009 miles thick and about this the atmosphere of small density to a height 
of about 6,000 miles. It is evident that if a body is built up according to the 
specifications mentioned so as to have the known average density of Jupiter, 
the atmosrhere must consist of substances with densities very much less than 
the densities of water. Only hydrogren, helium, ammonia, and methane in the 
liquid or solid state will fill these conditions. 


Saturn 


Spectroscopic observations reveal the presence of ammonia and methane, the 
former not in any great abundance. As the temperature of Saturn’s globe is 
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about —140°C., the comparative rarity of ammonia is largely due to the 
fact that most of the gaseous ammonia is liquefied or solidified at the tempera- 
ture mentioned. The most remarkable feature of Saturn’s. globe is the small 
average density which is only seven-tenths that of water and notably smaller 
than the density of any other planet. It would therefore Seem that a consid- 
erably larger proportion of the volume of Saturn, than in the case of Jupiter, 
must be ascribed to an “atmosphere” or outer shell of liquid or solid hydrogen, 
helium, ammonia, and methane. Thé constitution of Saturn's globe is believed 
to be.somewhat as follows: a rocky core 28,000 miles in diameter above which 
is a shell of ice, about 6,000 miles in thickness; above which again is the 
“atmosphere” about 16,000 miles in height with an average density one-quarter 
that of water, and consisting mainly of liquid or solid hydrogen and helium 
and to a lesser extent of ammonia and methane. 

Of Saturn’s nine satellities, Titan is the only one of considerable size which 
need be considered as regards the possibility of the existence of an atmosphere. 
Its diameter is about 18 percent larger than that of Mercury, but its mass is 
only a little over half of that of that planet. The average dens ty of, Titan is 
about 1% times that of water, a little less than the average density of Jupiter. 
The temperature of Titan must be extremely low and the retention of the 
heavier gas is possible, Actually methane has recently been detected and the 
presence of ammonia is suspected. The low. density of Titan, taken in con- 
junction with a thin atmosphere, suggests that Titan is a rocky core with a 
diameter about half that of the whole globe, the remainder being ice. 


Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto 


As we have not a great deal of information about these planets, it is con- 
venient to discuss them together. Uranus and Neptune are easily capable of 
retaining an atmosphere. The temperature of Uranus is —180°C. apprexi- 
mately and that of Neptune.is about 30°C. colder. Spectroscopic observations 
show that these two planets have an atmosphere of methane. There are no 
traces of ammonia, although if it exists on the planet it certainly would be 
in the solid state, frozen out of the atmosphere by the extreme cold prevailing. 
As the average density of Uranus and Neptune are almost identical to that of 
Jupiter, it is probable that they resemble Jupiter closely in physical constitution. 

Very little is known about Pluto. It is a small planet, perhaps about the 
size of Mercury or Titan, and it has some trace of an atmosphere of a similar 
constitution. 


Meteorites 

These solid chunks of cosmic matter arriving on the earth's surface from 
interplanetary or interstellar space, almost invariably contain a niekel-iron 
alloy in varying proportions and their classification is based on the relative 
amounts of this alloy. 

All metcorites reveal the common characteristic of a previous igneous state. 
In the cosmic sense meteorites. are very small bodies and it would appear to be 
certain that such meteorites are fragments of very much larger bodies, probably 


as large as the biggest of the minor planets, which have suffered disruption in 
the distant past. 


Moon 


It is certain that the lunar surface is entirely solid, with not the slightest 
evidence of seas, or of water in any aggregation, great or small. The absence 
of any indications of westhering on the lunar surface suggests that the moon 
has possessed no atmosphere since the solidification of the crust; and also that 
it is, perhaps incapable of retaining one, in which event the absence of water 
is easily accounted for, since water, being easily vaporized, would soon escape 
into outer space. The outer skin of the lunar crust, itself, is probably volcanic 
material, for the almost complete incapacity of this substance to conduct heat 
is consistent with the observations of lunar temperatures. These temperature 
measurements and other observational evidence provide collaboration of the 
identification of the crustal substance with the familiar volcanic material on 
the earth. The moon’s average density is 3144 times that of water or only about 
25 percent denser than the crustal rocks of the earth; it is probable, then, that 
the greater part of the moon consists of rocky material, similar to that forming 
the terrestrial crust. 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Mr. Sieminsxr. Also, I would like to include, if I may, an excerpt 
from the recent full-page advertisement contained in the New York 
Times and sponsored by General Dynamics. They certainly are not 
a firm to be laughed at. They can afford to dream and master their 
dreams. They have done great work, as we know, with the nuclear 
submarine, and other significant developments. I think the advertise- 
ment of General Dynamics as reproduced here can be cited as one of 
the great declarations of our age. Mankind awaits its fulfillment. 

(The advertisement referred to follows :) 


ADVERTISEMENT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CorP., From THE NEW YorK TIMES 


Worlds without end— 

First, earth was all, then the sun, and then the galaxy of 100,000 million suns, 
“like sand * * * flung down by handfuls and both hands at once.” Now, we see 
our galaxy as one among a billion galaxies where suns and earths and atoms are 
ceaselessly created in a universe without end. 

Political corollary: If nations may forsake wars of aggression and deterrence 
for a cooperative deployment of earth’s resources to explorations in space and 
time, the new science of astronautics may lead us soon to the infinite plenty of 
the planets and the stars. 

Mr. Stemrnsxt. I would just close my observations by saying that 
I hope on the House floor when I vote for billions of dollars for de- 
fense—and I am sure every Member on the House floor feels the same 
way—I vote for it with the feeling that with it we will not kill, but 
try to save, lives and property. 

We vote billions of dollars for defense, and vote money to go into 
outer space, and with it I hope that mankind will come to feel that 
we direct our activities toward producing, in a way, a stethoscope that 
will allow us to take a sounding of our universe to prolong life and 
lessen its pain as you have done, Dr. Fenton, in the field of activity 
in which you have been interested. 

One other thing: 


ATR POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Is there a chart in this field of air pollution where we list the wastes 
in the gases which cause the pollution in industry, in sewage, in mo- 
tors, in refinery distillation, and so forth ? 

Is there a chart that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has, to let men of industry and chambers of commerce know 
what those waste products are which cause the pollution so we could 
convert waste to profit ? 

Could we have that? 

Mr. Ankeny. I do not know if there is such a chart, but we will cer- 
tainly find out if there is, and will submit it for the record. 
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(The information follows:) 


Inquiry has failed to disclose any generally accepted charts listing principal 
materials responsible for pollution of the air. 

Major pollutants involved in community air pollution include smoke, hydro- 
carbons, other organic compounds, certain inorganic gases, metallurgical fumes, 
mineral dusts, malodorous substances (including both organics and inorganics), 
naturally occurring dusts, radioactive substances (potentially a major pollutant). 

Included in “certain inorganic gases” would be sulfur and nitrogen oxides, 
and ozone. Included in “malodorous substances” would be gases and vapors 
arising from a variety of industrial, agricultural, and domestic pursuits includ- 
ing such diverse operations as coffee roasting, animal-fat rendering, swine rais- 
ing, and domestic incineration. 


Mr. Sreminsxi. Of course, I think we are not generally conscious 
of the fact of any pollution except that pollution which comes about 
when the weather is inclement and one gets burning eyes as a result 
of smog. If we could break pollution down and say, “This is waste 
gas, and this is waste of some other product that could be converted 
by industry to profit,” maybe that would take this pollution out of 
the air, and convert it into dollars. 

Mr. Anxeny. We certainly can furnish you some information on 
that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


It is unlikely that any of the pollutants can be economically recovered once 
they enter the outdoor atmosphere. Pollutants from industrial operations may 
occur at their sources in forms and in concentrations that facilitate their re- 
covery, and that present economic value. To varying extents, recovery values 
may help support the cost of elimination or reduction of air pollutants at their 
source. However, very few opportunities are known where source control might 
show a net-profit potential. In many circumstances where such a potential exists 
exploitation already has been effected or is being investigated. Examples of 
such conversion of mineral resources in which Bureau research or guidance has 
played an active part include recovery of sulfur from smelter gases, and from 
high-sulfur-content natural and refinery gases. 

Under the impetus of aroused public opinion, legislative or ordinance control 
measures, desire for improved public relations; or sense of civic responsibility ; 
or combinations of these, many industries have adopted measures to control dis- 
charge of noxious substances to the atmosphere. It is expected that efforts to 
control pollution at its source will continue to be emphasized in approaching the 
general problem of air pollution. In order to provide knowledge needed to 
improve existing controls, and to make possible still other controls not now prac- 
ticed, industry supports a considerable amount of air-pollution-control research, 
both inshop and with outside research organization. There are programs of gov- 
ernmental and academic research in this and related areas. The Bureau of 
Mines currently has no air-pollution research included in its own program. 
However, in cooperation with the Public Health Service, with funds made availa- 
ble by Public Health Service, the Bureau is presently conducting four air- 
pollution-research projects within its areas of special competence. 


Mr. Sreminskt. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presen- 
tation this afternoon. You have been most helpful to the committee, 
and we shall study very carefully the information which you have 
furnished. 

Mr. Anxeny. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 
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Tourspay, JANUARY 14, 1958. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

GLEN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER 

W. BARTON GREENWOOD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

FRED H. MASSEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 

MISS SELENE GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY 
SERVICES) 

ERVIN J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES) 

ARTHUR 0. ALLEN, ENGINEERING ADVISER TO ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 

MRS. HILDEGARD THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF EDUCATION 

EVAN L. FLORY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF LAND OPERATIONS 

ROBERT J. TRIER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF ROADS 

GEORGE 8S. KEPHART, CHIEF, BRANCH OF FORESTRY 

CHARLES F. MILLER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RELOCATION SERVICES 

WILBUR P. KANE, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND: FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We will stop at 11 o’clock this morning because there is a Democratic 
caucus. We will come back again this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

We have before us this morning the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
SEPED HOR for 1958 was $109,410,000, 

he amount held in budget reserve is $4,234,000. 

The amount available for 1958 is $105,176,000. 

The estimate for 1959 is $99,369,000. 

This is a decrease of $5,807,000. 

Do you haveastatement, Mr. Emmons? 

Mr. Emmons. I have. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
again have the opportunity of appearing before you to present the 
budget program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for fiscal year 1959. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1959 is $99,369,000 as compared with an 
appropriation of $109,410,000 for fiscal year 1958. 

Members of my staff are prepared to present the program in detail, 
With your indulgence, I shall limit my presentation to a summary of 
the objectives which our program seeks to obtain. 

The prime objective of all programs included in the budget esti- 
mate is the provision of assistance by the Bureau to Indian individuals 
and tribes in advancing their educational, economic, and social status 
to the point that they “will assume responsibility for management of 
their own affairs. 

The attainment of such advancement by any group of people is ac- 
complished through steady progress and is not characterized by spec- 
tacular accomplishment. And it must come from the desire and initi- 
ative of the Indian people themselves. I am firmly convinced that 
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these conditions exist among our Indian population today. I am also 
convinced that proper encouragement to Indians through Bureau 
programs will sustain the progress now being made. 

I would like to bring to your attention an example of progress made 
by the Indians in handling their own affairs. Beginning January 1, 
the Navaho Indians have assumed the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of irrigation facilities on the reservation. This is but a first 
step in this respect. We are working with tribal leaders of this 
group in preparing legislation for submission to the Congress under 
which the tribe would take over the irrigation system on the reserva- 
tion and assume full responsibility therefor. 

The provision of educational opportunities to Indians is essential 
if they are to continue their advancement. Wherever possible, the 
Bureau seeks to place Indian children in public schools and provides 
financial assistance to State and public school districts where tax- 
exempt Indian lands create a burden that cannot be met in full by the 
districts. It is anticipated that 43,430 Indian pupils will attend these 
schools in 1959 and that 45,465 will attend schools operated by the 
Bureau. 

We propose to step up the adult vocational training program during 
fiscal year 1959. ‘This program was initiated during the current fiscal 
year. It is essential that adult Indians increase their economic status. 
The training opportunities which this program offers will do much 
in this respect. It will give the Indian the ability to compete success- 
fully in the mechanized labor market of our society. 

The budget estimate will continue assistance to the Indian in the 
development and utilization of natural resources on reservations. It 
will assist in preservation and wise use of farm and grazing lands 
through soil and moisture conservation assistance, the management 
of timber resources, and the operation of irrigation facilities. 

This year we are proposing to initiate a substantial program for 
rehabilitation of existing school and related facilities which it is felt 
cannot be deferred. A number of our facilities are very old and have 
reached a point that unless sanitary and safety conditions are corrected 
they will have to be abandoned or replaced. 

The construction estimate also includes funds for the Bureau’s share 
of the cosu of reconstruction of the Cheyenne River Agency, S. Dak. 
These facilities will be flooded through closure of the Oahe Dam under 
construction by the Corps of Engineers. The major part of the cost 
will be assumed by the corps. 

The road construction and maintenance program will continue em- 
phasis on construction and reconstruction of roads to standards ac- 
ceptable to local governments in order that such roads may be trans- 
ferred to them for maintenance. 


COMPARATIVE APPROPRIATION STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 1 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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EpvucaTION AND WELFARE 


Program and financin 








SERVICES 


g 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Educational assistance, facilities and services 
2. Welfare and guidance services 
SS - See ene 
4. Maintaining law and order 


49, 460, 545 58, 208, 014 58, 369, 000 


Uf LL RE ee ee, ee 
Property or services transferred without charge, net (—) -- 


Total program costs, funded --_.._.._.._.....--.-.-.-- 

5. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 

Sor conte of other years, net...........<................. 

Total program (obligations) 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority. ......................-..--- 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation _ - d 
Transferred to “ Resources management” (70 Stat. 266) _._. 


Appropriation (adjusted) - __-- 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization (new) 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions. _............._- 
Full-time equivalent “f all «ther positions...._..............-- 
Average number of all emplryees.----_.............-.-....--.- 
Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average GS grade and silary____-...__.- 
Average salary of ungraded p BS EGO TOE ERLE 
01 Personal services’ 
Permanent positions _____- 
Positions cther than permanent_. 
Other persomal serviocs........................... 


Total personal services _- 

02 Travel__._---- 
03 =Transprrt: itinn of things 
04 Communicsticn services ._______- 
05 Rents and utility services__..____-_- 
06 Printing and repreduction__ 
07 Other contractual services _ _- 

Services performed by other agencies__ 
08 Supplies and materials__ 
09 Equipment ie 
11 Grants, subsidies, and evntributions____- 
12 Pensinns, annuities, and insurance claims 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 
15 Taxes and assessments _ ee 
16 Investments and loans_- 


Subtotal ____- 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 





$42, 005, 406 | $48,810,014 $49, 125, 000 
3, 933, 218 4, 928, 000 4, 774, 000 
2, 806, 687 3, 541, 000 3, 541, 000 

715, 234 929, 000 929, 000 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


2 oar 6.3 $4,784164 $4,827 











—922, 267 —900, 000 —900, 


48, 538, 278 57, 308, 014 57, 469, 000 





755, 996 2, 176, 000 


50, 413, 206 59, 484, 014 57, 469, 000 





—419, 780 —395, 986 —420, 000 








5, 886 5, 953 5, 929 

241 215 215 
5, 416 5, 738 5,714 
5, 73) | 5, 695" 5, 671 


867 me 997 __ %, 995 


Dini nrc tS wins em $22, 238,86 | $24, 379, 017 $24, 413, 822 





86°, 370 786, 990 79), 125 
636, 423 83), 395 835, 893 
23, 735, 599 25, 996, 222 26. 39, 750 
1,077,4°8 1, 257, 395 1, 189, 390 
659, 253 693, 950 695, 000 
265, 673 294, 690 298, 000 
84), 711 888, 325 990, 000 
6, 792 7, 98) 8. 590 
2, 384, 787 2, 128, 682 2, 128, 682 
382, 135 5°6, 118 5°6, 118 
9, 055, 068 9, 369, 491 9, 214, 294 
1, 661, 557 . 721, 59 1, 699, 990 
10, 493, 319 15, 278, 490 15, 714, 145 
BAP bind sectes shoe enwens = 
7, 585 8, 659 8, 650 
45, 311 49, 434 49, 434 

DE Biers ths 


50, 6°6, 325 58, 290, 787 58, 361, 773 
949, 115 892, 773 892, 773 





Total obligations 


ns ——| 
49, 657, 210 57, 398, 014 57, 469, 000 





I will ask first some questions on the education and welfare services 
for which an increase of $185,000 is requested over the amount avail- 
able this year. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 3 through 18 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Education and welfare services 


Appropriation . Act, 1058... ........---<s9tenanenresttnastioin® $59, 460, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve_......--.----+-~---~-+-...+ 2, 176, 000 
Amonunt. availa dle, 1G asin seers eimeenhmiecetestintenamtenientinltnepaveshemlannededeet 57, 284, 000 
Decreases : 
Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools........ $200 
Adult education and training..--..-..-..-..--.---. 1, 205, 800 
WElLAPA. BOE VICR ce eo 1 hm ren egererset een msienge fees Heke atpl 154, 000 
—————_ 1,360,000 
Subtotals: AQG «eset dcinkis- apie seiniipebic- dendanestkinest— +---- 55; 924, 000 
Increases : 
Assistance to pupils in non-Federal sechools....-_..-~ $600, 000 
Bederal fachitdes nc on cdc ect - ot seh tiieeh—ew 185, 000 
Adult education and training ......-.--.--..--+..- 760, 000 
———— 1,545,000 
Budget estimate, 1060.06 snttscuswhe this cae ene sie 57. 469, 000 


Analysis by activity 


Amount 


























i 
Estimate, | 
Activities | available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 | Increases 
1958 
1. Educational assistance facilities and 
STWR pel - ~~. <snaedebeeesy--ensha |$47, 936, 000 | $1, 206,000 ($46, 730,000 | $48, 275, 000 | $1, 545, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance SURV Eis 6s ckenbate 4, 878, 000 154, 000 4. 724, 000. | 4, 7ee Geet 
3. Relocation services. __- - fp 8,541,000 fll 3, 541,000 | 3,541,000 |) 
4, Maintaining law and order... ..._...... 929,000 jc. 2. 000 929,000 |. 2 ltl 
cosaesi ithe inatiadanaliic ieieenetittaeibieedlnet ae ten 
yay She BOaTIO Lo s1nIe ie | 87, 234, 00 | 1, 360, 000 | 55, 924, 000 | 57,460, 00 | 1, 545, 000 
1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services 
aaa at ne p= 2c : a ienetiaieietitadiias 
Amount | Estimate, | 
Subactivity 1959 | Increases 


| | 
| | 
| | 
available,.| Decreases | Subtotal | 
| 1988 "| 
I ie U8 ai } } 
, 
(a) Assistance to. pupils | in non-Federal | 
schools... . .- y ...--| $7, 508, 800 $200 | | $7, 503, 600 | 


$8, 103, 600 | $600, 000 
(6) Federal facilities. _.__ .| 37, 426, 400 | 37, 426, 400 37, 611, 400 | 185, 000 
(c) Adult education and training program. | 3, 005, 800 |. 1, 205, son | 1,800,000 | 2, 560, 000 © 760, 000 


Total...... : : a 47, 936, 000 | 1,206, 000 | 46,730, 000 | 48, 275, 000 | 1, 545, 000 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $8,103,600 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $8,103,600, an increase 
of $600,000 over the subtotal. The following item has been deducted in arriving 
at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: 
State cont#ante@e fro si- susie Geom 303-s i pawns edeit—eliisiells Jouve. 2ok $200 


(¢) Adult education and training program, $2,560,000 


The estimate for this subactiv ity for fiscal year 1959 is $2,560,000, an increase 
of $760,000 over the subtotal. The following items have been deducted in arriv- 
ing at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: 


Training for Indians under readjustment legislation.._...........____ $800, 000 
Chee VOR: CEE WO asics eerste eaiadatiastdtieaiten 405, 800 








| 
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JUSTIFICATION 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES, 1959, $57,469,000 


1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services, $48,275,000 


Progress in education is basic to successful achievement of overall Bureau 
programs.—Education provides the underpinning of understanding and skills 
that facilitates Indian acceptance of ideas and programs leading Indians to full 
assumption of citizenship responsibilities. 

Education policy points toward State and local responsibility for educational 
services to Indians.—As citizens, Indians are entitled to educational services 
from State and local school districts. States have not been able to assume their 
educational responsibility for Indians when (a) tax-free Indian lands seriously 
deprive districts of tax resources, (0) Indian lands are not included in organ- 
ized school districts, (c) isolation and lack of roads prevent establishment of 
schools, and (d@) Indian children are unprepared for public-school programs 
because of social and language handicaps. 

Scope of Bureau responsibility for education.—1. The Bureau provides finan- 
cial assistance to public school districts in which tax-exempt Indian-owned 
lands and relatively large numbers of Indian children coming from these lands 
create financial situations that cannot be met in full by local finances. 

2. Where public-school facilities are inadequate or nonexistent the Bureau 
operates boarding and day schools. Most of these schools are in isolated areas 
and many are for children who must be taught to speak the English language 
and learn new ways of living. 

3. The Bureau operates an adult education program to give adult Indians a 
knowledge of English and basic literacy and occupational skills to adjust to ways 
of living comparable to average non-Indian standards. 

4. The Bureau provides limited assistance for higher education of needy 
Indian youth. 

Progress made or anticipated by the end of the fiscal year 1958—Fifty-four 
percent of Indian children of school age were enrolled in public schools in 1957. 
The States have assumed full responsibility for approximately 34,000 of the 
children enrolled in public schools. At the end of 1958, California will assume 
full responsibility for education of all its Indian children. However, one 
Bureau-operated school (Sherman Institute) is located in California for enroll- 
ment of Papago and Navaho children and present plans call for continuation 
of this operation. Beginning in fiscal year 1958, the State of Oregon will assume 
the responsibility for education of Indian children enrolled in public schools 
without financial assistance on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This 
estimate does include funds for education of Oregon Indian children at the 
federally operated Warm Springs and Simnasho Schools. Through joint efforts 
of State and Federal officials, Oregon intends to assume the responsibility for 
these two schools as soon as possible. Florida is assuming responsibility for 
Florida Seminoles, except for one small day school. 

The crash program of fical years 1954 and 1955 did much to relieve the tra 
ditional out-of-school Navaho problem. 

The pilot literacy project in adult education is being.accepted by the Indians 
and is paying dividends in literacy skills. Some Papagos in the adult education 
program signed their names instead of using a thumbprint for the first time in 
their lives. 

Greater number of Indians are completing college to become ‘professionally 
employed. 

Employment records of graduates of certain Federal schools reveal that ap- 
proximately 68 percent are living in areas away from their original homes, 
and many have become members of urban communities. 

Basic problems encountered by the Bureau in carrying out its educational 
responsibility.—1. Isolation, lack of roads, and Indian lands located outside 
organized school districts make it necessary for continued Federal operations. 
Most of these operations are boarding schools. As day school opportunities are 
developed and Indian lands included in school districts, Federal day schools 
are transferred to public-school operations. 
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2. Federal programs must emphasize rapid change from Indian ways of life 
to modern living. This creates strains and stresses on Indian children and a 
serious responsibility for the school. Indian children not only must learn Eng- 
lish; they must learn a complete new way of life, and if instruction is not 
carefully handled, this can result in serious emotional disturbances. An ade- 
quate and properly trained staff is required. 

3. Indian education is faced with bridging the now existing educational gap 
between Indian and non-Indian population. The median educational level for 
the national population is approximately the 10th grade level—for Indians 
approximately the 5th grade level. National effort is directed toward pushing 
the educational norm upward. The educational handicap of the Indian people 
must be overcome quickly if they are to successfully manage their own affairs. 
This requires emphasis on quality of education, and the use of the English 
language. 

The estimate of appropriations required for this activity for 1959 is $48,275,000, 
an increase of $1,545,000. The increase of “— 000 will be applied as follows: 











Subtotal, Estimate, Increase 
1959 1959 
(a) Assistance to pupils attending non-Federal schools---__-_. $7, 503, 600 $8, 103, 600 $600, 000 
(iy Pemeres eomdes wecumen. ..... ... ...-- -cunscddencesoues.. 37, 426, 400 37, 611, 400 185, 000 
(e) Adult edwcation.<...--22..-.....J52..2... ai baie Pe<be tl 1, 800, 000 2, 560, 000 760, 000 
FR ep caren ebrentins tp-atiug= andthe b2sebtiteeeanaekiieteie 46, 730, 000 48, 275, 000 1, 545, 000 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools, $8,103,600—The estimate 
for this subactivity for 1959 is $8,103,600, an increase of $600,000 over 1958. 
The increase of $600,000 will provide assistance to Indian students, as enu- 
merated below : 














Subtotal, 1959 1959 Increase 
Number |} Amount | Number} Amount | Number; Amount 
of pupils of pupils of pupils 
1, State contracts.................-- 38,900 | $6,340,000 38,900 | $6,840,000 |_....___.. $500, 000 
2. Local contracts...............-- , 3,850 | 1,012, 600 4,000 | 1, 112, 600 150 100, 000 
3. Special aids___--.---- aerneamig 130 6, 000 130 GUG8 biti aise 
4, Higher education. _-.._........-- 400 145, 000 400 145, 000: }.........- 
Rn 050i ditehin camaaeberraen ee 43,280 | 7,503, 600 43,430 | 8, 103, 600 150 600, 000 











(1) State contracts, $6,840,000.—The estimate of $6,840,000 is a net increase 
of $500,000 over 1958. A State plan in operation in each State provides the 
base upon which funds are requested for a State. The 1958 amounts have been 
arrived at through consultation with State officials in accordance with these 
plans. Although State plans vary from State to State because of variance in 
State school laws and State financing of schools, each plan is based on the 
concept of need to compensate districts for impacts of tax-free Indian lands. 
The States of California and Oregon were among the first to receive contract 
aid; they are the first to assume full financial responsibility for Indian children 
on the same basis as other children. The amounts by State have been arrived 
at through negotiations based upon estimates of school attendance of Indian 
children in public schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








! 
| 
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The following table reflects amount by States: 




















Available 1958 Estimate 1959 Mics Change 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount ot Amount 
of pupils of pupils of pupils 

Aberdeen: 

tetas cen meiner 7 $153, 000 700 BE Chik one rcp enéennsae 

North Dakota____-.__-_-_____- 745 180, 000 745 2606/0009} 2 2. A.A ak 

South Makota -~.-..21...2-.2: 2, 150 500, 000 2, 150 500, 000 |. ...- Seniehdeninda. ssa 
Billings; Montana -...-..........-- 4, 200 525, 000 4, 200 | BA baenmecee |--ateez anaes 
Gallup: New Mexico__.--..-.._-.- 4,600 | 1, 336, 000 5, 000 1, 485, 000 +400 +$149, 000 
ee | ie LS. 870 | 529, 000 920 549, 000 +50 +20, 000 
Minneapolis: 

LL) a le 2, 675 | 310, 200 2, 675 310, 200 Jorcrterarefees note 

Wisconsin____--. en aged 1, 400 336, 600 1, 400 Th ledge ceeontick co = 
Muskogee: Oklahoma_-__.-______- 11, 800 | 450,000 | 11, 800 450,000 |.22 2.1... | FLU 
Phoenix: | | 

POA Bi Sha creas -dmimnnngil 3,800 | 1,382,800 4, 300 1, 768, 800 +500 | +386, 000 

Geliinenial = sien.) ud 950 | 55,000 |__- ets —950 —55, 000 

Nevada .......dcei_...-.----s2u}) 1,020 | = 222,400} = 1,020 | ~—-222, 400 |--__--.... Riot fre. 
Portland: | | 

al tals ool cneerivh mateeind 990 175, 000 990 | Se ee ec he aecten wares 

Wasitington.—_..._24--.--2.. 2. 3,000 | 185, 000 3,000 | 185,000 | ..-..-..--|-.-----+ 

Wotal . .§000.cas. Ge.) a KO 38,900 | 6,340,000 | 38,900 | 6, 6, 840, 000 te eo +500, 000 








Note.—The number of pupils represents enrollment except for Arizona, where attendance is used. 


(2) Local contracts, $1,112,600.—The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 
is $1,112,600, an increase of $100,000 over 1958, In States where the Indian 
problem is confined to one or a few school districts, the Bureau deals directly 
with school districts. ‘This method in such instances is more economical since 
it does not require outlay of funds for administration in the State department 
of public instruction to administer aid to a few districts. Costs are based on 
need, in the same way as State contracts are made. 

The Bureau pays full per-pupil costs in local contracts in Navaho peripheral 
towns. Children from tax-free out-of-district lands are “dormitized” in towns 
adjacent to the Navaho Reservation to permit attendance in public schools. 
The district has no financial responsibility for these children; therefore, the 
Bureau has assumed full responsibility including full cost of maintenance of 
these children. Contracts in these districts are based on actual costs to the 
school district. 

This item provides for 4,000 pupils in public schools, a net inerease of 150 
over 1958. The table below reflects actual and estimated enrollment and fund 
requirements to meet program needs. 





| 1958 1959 Change 














| Number Number | Number 
of pupils | Amount of pupils Amount of pupils Amount 
Be ES lh See AS Se tl 
Anadarko: Kansas__-_- BALA 175 | $20, 000 200 $30, 000 +25 | +$10, 000 
Billings: Wyoming - a 175 15, 500 490 40, 000 +315 +24, 500 
Juneau: Angoon and Hydabure..- 205 9, 966 215 15, 000 +10 +5, 034 
Minneapolis: Iowa _- 55 30, 000 55 30, 000 | ___- at pe 
Gallup; | 2730}. 969,134 2, 655 958, 600 =75 | +89, 4°6 
Periphe ral sa} de ; (1, 870); | (684, 445) (i, 880) | (739, 118)| (+10)| (+54, 670) 
rizona: | 
Flagstaff! 300°} | 185, 695 300°} 105,355 |. | 30, 330 
Holbrook! 0.2050). |) 405'|' 108, 000 4°0 176,045 +15} +68; 045 
Snowflake~ «..:~--.-..- 90 | 31, 650 | £0 Bho OT i eaeuace ~ohinseeysckt an 
Taylor._-. 30 | 9, F00 30 ME Fontan dace das oe osabt 
Winslow _. 300 | 103, 700 300 103, 700 AD Ee eS 
New Mexico: 
Aztec. ‘ . 120 49, 800 120 66, 755 rads +16, 955 
Gallup..-.._.--- 500 | 203, 509 500 203, 500 |._......_-} Diced. 
Utah: Richfield i | 125 | 39, 500 120 39, 500 —5 | inee 
Other than peripheral: -_. | (860) (184, 689) (775)| (219, 485) | (—85)| (+34, 796) 
Arizona: Ganada. - - al 3, 240 er ea 3, 240 | Green oa 
Colorado: | | | 
Ignacio (Ute) - | 370 | 95, 144 355 106, 945 | —5 +11, 801 
Cortez (Towaoc) | 306 | 45, 760 | 285 | 79, 110 —21 | +33, 350 
Bayfield 30 | 3, 475 | 30 7,890 |...-.....-|  +4,415 
Utah: San Juan (Blanding) | 104 | 9, 070 95 22; 300 | —9| +13, 230 
New Mexico: Mexican | 
a nk 50 | PY Seinen ccecil wenn ~=--| —50 | —28,000 
Paes Wee. oc. nonce nee | 510 | 68, 000 385 | 39, 000 | —125 | —29, 000 
5k kaiecinnvSncinioiencwtetiions 3, 850 | 1,012,600 | 4,000 | 1,112, 600 | +150 | +100, 000 
| | | 
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(3) Special aids, $6,000.—The estimate of $6,000 is the same as for 1958. 
This item provides for lunches for Seminole children in Florida and for tuition 
for high-school pupils in Mississippi, who would be unable to enroll in the local 
schools without this aid. Contractual arrangements are not entered into by the 
Bureau and local districts because of the limited number of pupils involved. 

(4) Higher education, $145,000.—The estimate of $145,000 is the same as for 
1958. This item provides for grants to approximately 400 pupils in universities, 
colleges, and institutions of higher learning. More than 2,800 Indian young 
people were in schools above the high-school level in 1956-57. The number is 
expected to increase annually because of the larger number graduatirg from 
Federal and public high schools and because of the growing interest of the 
Indian people in having their children receive education at the higher levels. 
The Federal grant funds, with the funds provided by private and public organiza- 
tions, various schools, some States, tribal groups, and Federal and tribal loans, 
will assist many Indian young people who would otherwise be unable to attend 
schools of higher learning. The amount of grant funds provided by various 
Indian tribes for higher education is increasing each year as tribal resources 
permit and as other tribes establish grant funds for this use. However, many 


tribes are without resources to provide for the higher education needs of their 
youngsters. 


(b) Federal facilities and services, $37,611,400 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $37,611,400, an increase of $185,000 
over 1958. An analysis of this subactivity follows: 


1958 1959 





ror ent ee, Went sere. wanes Increase 
Number of Amount Number of Amount 
pupils pupils 
(1) Boardine | 29 455 $28 482, 900 29. 455 $28, 667 900 +$185, 000 
(2) Day schools __...._. SL 16,010 7 864 200 16 010 7. 844,200 |. 42... 
(3) Special services... 22-22-21. ]-- ssa Le. 1. 079. 300 |--=s-~-~+- w+ 2 1 079, 300 |... -.-- 
Le speeetetahelngnn abdicated lg fad Meeceiontstdees pinion a nie 
eR US Ae) 45,465 | 37, 426 45,4605 | 


37, 611, 400 +135, 000 








(1) Boarding facilities, $28,667,900—The estimate of $28,667,900 is an in- 
crease of $185,000 over 1958. The increase of $185,000 in this subactivity is for 
upgrading of dormitory attendants. Dormitory attendants are responsible for 
supervising, directing, counseling and guiding the activities of Indian school- 
children. These positions, presently classified and filled in grades 1, 2, 3, and 
4, have been audited by representatives of various civil service regional offices, 
and in most instances those in the lower 3 grades have been recommended 
for upgrading. A Commission report with regard to positions of this type 
at the Navaho Agency, states: 

“* * * The problem of the classification of dormitory attendants has been dis- 
cussed in previous Commission reports and has been taken up from time to 
time by the Commission’s central office. We believe that sufficient information 
is now available to both the Commission and the Bureau of Indian Affairs to en- 
able these positions to be correctly described and allocated consistent with pub- 
lished standards. * * *” 

The Bureau agrees with Commission recommendations and is prepared to pro- 
eeed with the reclassification of the positions. Approximately 800 positions 
would be affected by this proposed reclassification action. 

The item provides for the operation of boarding facilities as follows: 





Number of pupils 














Type of operation Number of 
schools 
1959 
SOE CULEUEE MIIONI: 6 out co cnnccesacacunsosueauepnee need 15 | 11, 940 
ED 5... snk ne rsa diana dininteaennetmeknts } 44 | 13, 035 
Navaho conmunity schools. .............-.---------.--- sete 20 | 1, 530 
SPORE: BST GUT, SONI cnc odicinceanstesusisesedssneseene | 16 2. 950 
DOD, 33g aGwatbnndetninestpeean catia sipillaitas 95 29, 455 | 29, 455 


20659—58——18 
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(2) Day schools, $7,864,200.—The estimate of $7,864,200 is the same as for 
1958. The item provides for the operation of day facilities as follows: 

















1958 1959 
Number | __ oe 
Type of day operation of schools 
Number | Number | Number | Number 
units pupils units pupils 

Pec eeatcced acl niehatibchdiaeei ei |— 
Regular classroom. - .. --..--.-~1.-----------+.- 4.-to- 182 553 | 14, 050 553 | 14, 050 
Teacher-aid classrooms. ....--....-~---~------------- 12) 12 | 350 12 | 350 
Navaho trailer classrooms. ---....-......-..---..-.-- 28 | 48 | 1, 090 48 | 1, 090 
Navaho hogan schools..................-..-.-..-...- | 3 | 6 | 185 6 | 185 
tis 5. cn et elon engl. Sunti eoonen 4 11 | 335 11 | 335 
Piast be debs bon seme le | 229 | 630 | 16,010 630 | 16,010 








(3) Special services, $1,079,300.—The estimate of $1,079,300 is the same as for 
1958. An analysis of the item follows: 











1958 1959 
GP Piperand direction oi) 08 1S ahs eb SL eae & $874, 800 $874, 800 
eee oe ee i ee eee 24, 500 24, 500 
(c) Navaho off-reservation transportation... -................--.-..-...----- 180, 000 180, 000 
eet cara Ts di sha adnate ten A | 1070, 30 | 1, 079, 300 





(a) Program direction, $874,800.—The estimate of $874,800 is the same as for 
1958. The item provides for the salaries and expenses of the education employees 
rendering field supervisory service in the States and in Alaska, as well as the 
education personnel in the central office. These education specialists plan the 
overall academic and vocational program for Federal Indian schools and in co- 
operation with State and local officials develop plans for increased enrollment 
of Indian pupils in the public school system. 

(b) Museum, $24,500.—The estimate of $24,500 is the same as for 1958. The 
item provides for the operation of the Blackfeet Museum at Browning, Mont. 

(c) Navaho off-reservation transportation, $180,000.—The estimate of $180,000 
is the same as for 1958. The item provides for bus and rail fares and incidental 
expenses of transporting pupils to and from their homes to schools located off 
the Navaho reservation. 

(ec) Adult education and training programs, $2,560,000.—The estimate for this 
subactivity for 1959 is $2,560,000, an increase of $760,000, which is applied as 
follows: 











Program Subtotal, Estimate, Increase 
1959 1959 
I. Training for Indians-under readjustment-programs. -_- .____ $200 000 $200; 000 i) 32. 
2. On-reservation adult education.......-......-....--...--.- 200, 000 SOO OOO inc 55. 1555053 
SE eh Sinn enon ntdxetrripecsresnee thtelien$ 1, 400.000 2, 160 000 $760, 000 
ee ere elie SLL. I a 1, 800, 000 2, 560, 000 760, 000 


(1) Training for Indians under readjustment program, $200,000.—The estimate 
of $200,000 is the same as the subtotal 1959. Readjustment legislation for cer- 
tain Indian tribes authorizes, among other things, a program of education and 
training to help the adult members of the tribes (1) to earn a livelihood, (2) to 
conduct their own affairs, and (3) to assume their responsibilities as citizens ; 
all without special services because of their status as Indians. The type of 
training and the methods utilized are those that meet the needs and abilities of 
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the individual Indians involved, bearing in mind the objective. The program 
consists of two major parts, (1) to arrange for appropriate training away from 
the reservation for those who wish to settle and secure employment away from 
the reservation, and (2) to arrange for training for those Indians on the reser- 
vation who will remain there independent of Federal supervision. Major re- 
sponsibility for planning and operdting the second phase of the program is being 
placed wherever practicable with State governments, with the Bureau making 
available its resources within the limitation of fund availability. Contracts are 
in effect with the State departments of education and universities in Oregon, 
Utah, and Wisconsin covering the Klamath Tribe and certain members of the 
Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, and the Menominee Tribe. 

(2) On-reservation adult education, $200,000.—The estimate of $200,000 is the 
same as the subtotal 1959. This program offers general education instruction 
to adult Indians not coming under the readjustment legislation but where the 
need is especially acute because those Indians have missed the advantage of 
education in their youth. The courses are designed to provide an opportunity 
for them to develop basic skills in reading, writing, speaking, and understanding 
the English language. These Indians are at a definite disadvantage because they 
are separated by a language barrier from the modern world in which they live. 
As a result, they have great difficulty in earning even a minimum livelihood and 
are not able to enjoy the benefits which most Americans take for granted. 

(3) Adult vocational training, $2,160,000.—The estimate of $2,160,000 is an 
increase of $760,000 over the subtotal. This item provides for the vocational 
training program, authorized by Public Law 959 approved August 3, 1956, for 
adult Indians. The act authorizes an annual amount of $3,500,000, of which 
not to exceed $500,000 shall be used for administrative purposes. 

The Congress, recognizing that a majority of the adult members of those tribes 
selected for termination were in need of additional education and vocational 
training to fit them to compete with other citizens in the labor market in which 
they must make their living after termination of special Federal services, pro- 
vided for such training in each terminal bill enacted. This same recognition has 
been extended to include all adult Indians resident on or near reservations 
through the enactment of Public Law 959. 

These deficiencies in the adult Indians’ education and training are recognized 
as one of the major deterrents in planning with groups for termination, in find- 
ing alternatives to the creation of welfare societies on reservation areas inade- 
quate to support the increasing population, and in assisting Indians to leave 
reservation areas to establish themselves on a self-sustaining basis in other 
communities. 

A partial approach has been made in facing up to these problems by the ini- 
tiation of the adult vocational training program in 1958, including on-the-job 
training as authorized by Public Law 959. This program complements and sup- 
ports the industrial development program of attracting small industries on or 
near Indian reservations through contractual arrangements for on-the-job train- 
ing. Under this program, the Bureau provides financial assistance to the Indian 
trainees during the on-the-job training. 

Eight small industries employing Indians have opened doors in New Mexico 
Arizona, Montana, South Dakota, North Carolina, and Washington. Contracts 
have been entered into with these firms for on-the-job training from which steady 
employment will be obtained. Indians are also enrolled in institutional trade 
courses in privately operated trade schools to equip them with trade skills to 
meet the competition for employment and provide income that will support their 
families. 


A comparison of operational expenses for this program follows: 








Subtotal, 1959 1959 Increase 
Program Oneretioess 2... 2 7 sn kn SS Bd. hci ie $250, 000 $400, 000 $150, 000 
ROO UU BEI « oo. in ohn secon gens piwknduicgipesaeuges 1, 150, 000 1, 760, 000 610, 000 
Total 


Wd an bbl ded bs ol powers 4b 45 se t= sh eieppoeptee donned 1, 400, 000 2, 160, 000 760, 000 
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EpucaTionat Assistance, Factiiries, AND SERVICES 


1958 BUDGET RESERVE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis for the $2,176,000 in education 
funds placed in reserve this year. We should note that the Congress 
provided an increase of $7,283,000 for this item last year in addition 
to the retirement costs. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Massey, Administrative Assistant Commissioner, 
ishere. May I ask him to make a statement on that? 

Mr. Massry. Mr. Chairman, most of the decrease that we have in 
the education item is the result of funds appropriated last year for 
State and district school contracts. We anticipated, and the public 
school districts anticipated, that they would have additional schools 
ready in 1958 as the result of the construction program under Public 
Law 815. Some of those schools were not completed and ready for 
operation in 1958. When we put the State plan into operation we 
had fewer children in publie schools than our budget estimate called 
for. Asa result, our contracts with the States and local districts were 
below the amount we had in our budget for that purpose. That was 
the major item and the major reason for the decrease in the education 
program. 

We had other smaller reserves that, after a review of our program, 
we felt could be put in reserve. 


PERSONAL SERVICES AND TRAVEL INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. The amount you have allocated to personal services 
for the current year is $550,000 higher than the budget amount we 
approved for 1958. The travel this year is up $179,000 over what you 
requested in the budget. How do you explain this? 

Mr. Massey. Mr, Chairman, of course our estimate last year was an 
estimate. I believe our total salary increase for all appropriations, 
above the 1958 estimate, is about eight-tenths of 1 pereent. The wage- 
board employees’ salaries have increased considerably. Those are 
wages and salaries that are fixed by local boards.. Of course, we have 
also had some reclassifications as a result of classification audits, 
Thosé go up and down. Primarily the reason for the increase in 
salaries, however, is the wage scale fluctuations and within-grade 
increases. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about thistravel? Is that not a lot of traveling? 

Mr. Massey. Our farftung operations require, of course, much travel. 
We have attempted, and do continue to attempt, to keep travel at a 
very minimum cost. 

However, with our agencies in isolated areas, many miles from area 
offices, and even on the reservation, to have an effective program many 
of our operating people are required to be in a travel status the biggest 
part of their time. 

Mr. Krrwan. That must be true when you are $179,000 over what 
you requested in the budget and what we approved. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION OF INDIANS 


What new progress can you report on the States assuming responsi- 
bility for the education of the Indian children ? 
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Mr. Massey. Mrs. Thompson, who is Chief of our Branch of Edu- 
cation, is here. I would like to have her answer that question. 

Mrs. THompson. Oregon this past year has assumed responsibility 
for all the children in the State except the Warm Springs Reservation 
where we still have one boarding school, and a small day school. The 
Chemawa School is in Oregon, but it does not enroll Oregon children. 
So we are pretty well toward the end of the line in the State of Oregon 
for assuming responsibility. © 

California will assume complete responsibility, Those are the first 
two States since the enactment of the Sehiuies *Malley Act that will 
assume responsibility. 

Mr. Kirwan. Oregon and California ? 

Mrs. THompson. Yes. 

_ Mr. Kirwan. They are the first two States that will take full re- 
sponsibility for the education of the Indian children ? 

Mrs. Tuomrson. Yes. 


INCREASE FOR STATE AND LOCAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis for the increase of $600,000 re- 
quested for State and local contracts. 

Mr. Massey. We have items of increase in only 1 of the 4 activities 
under this appropriation. All three of those increases pertain to the 
education program. The increase in the State contracts is again based 
on the assumption that some of the Public Law 815 schools will be 
ready in 1959. 

Some of them have, since the beginning of the year, been com- 
pleted. In two States in the Southwest, where there will be an in- 
crease in the number of students coming in—that is in Arizona and 
New Mexico—many of the Public Law 815 schools that were not 
completed in 1958 will be ready in 1959. 


INCREASE FOR BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Krrwan. Why is the increase of $185,000 necessary for opera- 
tion of the boarding schools? 

Mr. Massey. We have had a classification audit by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and they have recommended that. the dormitory 
attendants in the lower grades, 2, 3, and 4, be upgraded. Those are 
the employees who have responsibility for the Indian children while 

they are out of the classroom. They feel that those jobs should be 
' of a higher grade and the Bureau, of course, agrees with that. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Mr. Kirwan. A net decrease of $445,800 is budgeted under the 
adult education and training program. This will consist of a de- 
erease of $1,205,800 in the programs for adult education and an in- 
crease of $760,000 for adult vocational training. Explain this shift 
in program and tell us in detail how the adult vocational program is 
being conducted. 

Mr. Massry. Mr. Chairman, we have felt that the adult voca- 
tional training program must go forward. We feel it is very im- 
portant to assist an adult Indian who lacks just enough training and 
skills to go off the reservation and compete in the labor market to do 
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so. If we can move him off the reservation his children go along 
with him and they are in public schools. He is not on the welfare 
program, and he is more or less being assimilated in the community 
where he lives. | 

Many of the Indians lack vocational training to hold a job outside 
their communities. We have had to give priority to the adult voca- 
tional training program, over the reservation training program, be- 
cause the vocational program trains him and at the same time assists 
him in obtaining employment off the reservation. That was the rea- 
son for that shift in the programs. We felt that the adult vocational 
training program had higher priority and would do more to assist 
the Indian than would the reservation adult education program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where are they trained ? 

Mr. Massey. We have two types of training. One is on-the-job 
training, where we have been able to move industry in, or near the 
reservations. We enter into contracts with industry to train Indians 
on the job. 

The other type of training is all in institutions, State and private 
schools and public schools. We do not operate any vocational train- 
ing schools for adults. 

r, Kirwan. I saw something recently that gave me an education 
with regard to loyalty. Last fall I was up at the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion, the Chippewas. It was a very cold day. I had on a very heavy 
overcoat and heavy shoes and rubbers. An Indian’s wife had died. 
The husband had left 4 children with the grandmother who already 
had 4 left by another child. He left and that gave her 8 children to 
look after. While 6 went off in a bus she went out and tried to get a 
loaf of bread for them so they would have something to eat when they 
came home. She left 2 little children there at the ages of 214 and 4. 
The cottage they lived in was about 5 miles away from the Catholic 
mission. 

Those 2 children, 214 and 4 years old, with no shoes and no under- 
garments, just plain little calico dresses, walked that 5 miles through 
a heavy rain to this mission. The nuns admitted them and fed them. 
Here is where the display of love and loyalty came in that I have never 
seen before in my life. The nun said that she could not make them 
let go of one another’s hands while she fed them. They used the other 
hand to eat with, but they would not release one another’s hands. 
After they fed them they sat them on a step on the stairs in the 
mission to make room for more children in the dining room. Altogether 
they feed over 270 children. I went over and took two half dollars 
thinking maybe they would reach out and let go of one another’s 
hands, but they never did. They took the coin with the free hand 
but still clung to one another’s hand with the other hand. The nun 
said when they took them home and put them inside their cottage door 
they were still holding hands. That is a lesson in loyalty. Something 
that we must all keep in mind if we are to work together to keep 
America great. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Why is it necessary to spend $400,000 for administration out of the 
total of $2,160,000 for adult vocational training ? 
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Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we have people who are on the reserva- 
tion to assist these people in their training, and to carry on testing pro- 
grams to determine aptitude of siti vididnle for training. I think that 
Mr. Miller could give you a better explanation of the administrative 
staff, since that is under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Murr. The necessity for the administrative expense is to pro- 
vide the services of training counselors who can guide the individual 
who moves into training in the pursuit of his training and in the 
objective so he may enter the labor force with a suitable job and so he 
can come with other workers in that field, for the development of 
approved courses of training, to check with existing institutions within 
the area and develop courses that provide suitable courses in training, 
and to provide the program direction which will make it possible to 
keep an even and steady flow of trainees to their destinations. 

Mane all of the application processes are handled by other employees. 
We are not adding employees for that purpose. It is to provide the 
administrative direction which will enable us to come up with a 
successful completion of the training period. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has anyone here ever been up to Red Lake ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is quite a place there, the Indians with their 
fishing industry and the timber. They get the fish to the Chicago 
market at a certain time every day. And then there are the sisters 
there that operate 400 acres. They eat what they need and can what 
is left. When you see them feeding 270 children there daily—and 
there is only 1 man around the place—and then go dress in their garb 
and teach school, it is wonderful. That is quite an institution. I was 
very happy I was able to visit that reservation. We visited several 
other Indian reservations on our way to the coast. If the rest of the 
Nation would do about half as well as the Indians are doing we would 
be a much better country. I say that with sincerity, taking into con- 
sideration what they have to work with and the way we have treated 
them. They doa pretty fair job. 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 
_ Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the welfare and guidance serv- 
ices and we will insert pages 19 through 21 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


2. Welfare and guidance services 











Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity noes Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1 
Oe Write ganda dg fnneaicn aaah bent $4, 848, 000 $124, 000 | $4,724,000 | $4, 724,000 | Seateayehe on 
oe ff ESE Peers eee : 30, 000 Ns dc si cand eat be CaGesiredaonh 
WGN abo sacs. deavccckesdcaabe kine 4, 878, 000 154,000 | 4,724,000 | 4,724,000 ee 


(a) Welfare, $4,724,000.—The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 
is $4,724,000, the same as the subtotal. The following items have been deducted 
in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: 

Conerel, (RMR sn oh ete EE ee $124, 000 
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2, Welfare and guidance services, $4,724,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $4,724,000, the same as the subtotal 
for 1959 estimate. A breakdown by subactivity follows: 


Subtotal, Estimate, Increase 
1959 1959 





General assistance. _... 22... 222-2235 bee eek $2, 214, 440 $2, 214,440 |... -- 2... 
2) Other welfare assistance....___...-«-..-.-------------.=--- | 1, 277, 605 Oe 
Child weiter ie) Ae I Sar: } d 245, 840)|' | (1) 245, 840)|0 0-2 


scellaneous assistance 


nde yb bch > eptteintl nada 31, 765 BE TRB) |. oom tecene top 
(3) Social rae | en g » : )| 


ah aoe 66-n- apenas median etok 1, 231, 955 TG EEE Tnascceanct><<0 
scoala ohh cetacean tattle mind 4, 724, 000 4, 724, 000 


(1) General assistance, $2,214,440.—The estimate of $2,214,440 provides for 
direct relief to an average caseload of 6,700 persons. The estimated average 
monthly grant is $27.50. 


Analysis of the caseload by month follows: 


| 
| 
i 


Subtotal 





1959 || Subtotal | 1959 
1959 caseload | 1959 | caseload 
caseload | (persons) caseload | (persons) 
anes (persons) 
- | ag 
4, 500 4, 500 | 9, 800 9, 800 
carte 4, 500 4, 500 || 11, 000 11, 000 
4, 600 4,600 |) 9, 200 9, 200 
4, 400 4, 400 7, 000 7, 000 
iL] 5, 500 5, 500 5, 000 5, 000 
| 6, 900 6, 900 
8, 000 8, 000 6, 700 6, 700 





(2) Other welfare assistance, $1,277,605—The estimate of $1,277,605 provides 
$1,245,840 for child welfare and $31,765 for miscellaneous assistance, Child 
welfare covers foster care for children in family homes or institutions, and pro- 
vides for 2,520 children, of whom 860 will be in mission schools because no 
Federal or public school is available, at rates of $115 per year for day pupils 
and $250 for boarding pupils; and 1,660 dependent children in foster homes or 
special institutions for handicapped or delinquent children at rates ranging from 
$25 to $330 per month, depending upon the type of special care needed. 

Other miscellaneous assistance provides mainly for burial of indigent Indians, 
but includes some miscellaneous other assistance. 

(3) Social services, $1,231.955.—The estimate of $1,231,955 provides for the 
staff at 40 agency and field jurisdictions to carry on the welfare program. It 
covers 180 positions located at the area and agency offices, as well as the central 
office. 


TUBERCULAR TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for the decrease of $154,000? 

Mr. Massey. You will remember we had an increase in that activity 
last year as the result, of the tubercular testing program that the 
Public Health Service was conducting. We feel that that program is 
far enough along that we can reduce our 1959 estimate and still take 
care of all of the assistance that will be required. 


DIRECT RELIEF 


Mr. Kirwan. The estimate of $2,214,000 for direct relief will pro- 
vide an average monthly grant of $27.50 for an average of 6,700 
Indians. What other Federal, State, or local funds are available for 
relief, and what do they total? 2 

Miss Girrorv. All the funds available under the Social Security 
Act for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
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and, in some States, aid to the totally and permanently disabled, are 
available for the Indians on reservations exactly as they are for all 
the citizens in the States. We have never compiled the amount of 
money on that, Mr. Chairman, but it is a large amount of money that 
goes into the relief costs of the Indian people on reservations, 


Mr, Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson, do you have any questions on what 
we have covered thus far ? 


Mr. Maenuson. No; not at this time. 
Mr. Kirwan. Any questions on this particular part, Mr. Jensen? 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN NOT IN SCHOOL 


Mr. Jensen. How many, if any, Indian children are now with- 
out accessible school facilities or teachers? 

Mr. Massey. I believe Mrs. Thompson has statistics on that. 

Mrs. Tuompson. There are about 8,000 children throughout the 
United States and Alaska, according to our last report. 

Mr. Jensen. How many in the United States? 

Mrs. Tuompson. In the United States, 7,236. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are they located ? 

Mrs. Tromrson. The largest group would be the Navahos, and 
some of the schools that were planned under Public Law 815 that were 
not completed last year would take care of some of this number of 
the Navahos. In other words, there were two big projects on the 
Navaho not completed last year under Public Law 815, which would 
relieve this out-of-school Navaho population somewhat. The others 
are scattered throughout the country. They are primarily, I think— 
excepting the Navaho Indians—children who have dropped out of 
school at the end of a certain grade, which would be legal in that 
State, but have not stayed in school to complete their courses. 

Mr. Jensen. Are school facilities available for those children ? 

Mrs. THompson. For some of them; yes. 

Mr. Jensen. When do you expect to have all the Navaho children 
in school—those that are of school age? 

Mrs. Tuompson. I do not believe that I can answer that, Mr. Jen- 
sen. These 2 projects that will be completed under Public Law 
815 will provide for about, as I recall, 700 more children. Then there 
is the possibility of a project up at Glen Canyon, which is on the 
San Juan River, which will provide for both Navahos and non- 
Navahos. 

Now, it is very difficult to keep this thing geared together, because 
those projects are provided under Public Law 815, which is adminis- 
tered through the Office of Education, and if something happens that 
throws that program out of gear it throws the entire impact on our 
problem of children out of school. 

These three major projects will somewhat relieve the present out-of- 
school population on the Navaho Reservation. 

Mr. Jensen. The Navaho children that do not have school facilities 
available; are they the nomad, roving Indians? 

Mrs. Tompson. I would say they are children from the more iso- 
lated areas on the reservation. Most’of them are from the western 
side and the central part of the reservation, which are the more 
sparsely settled parts of the reservation. 
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Mr. Jensen. Do you have an estimate in the 1959 budget request 
to build school facilities in those areas? 

Mrs. THomrson. No. In the construction projects, there are certain 
projects that are for Alaska and some for the Navahos. I do not re- 
call just how many will be for the Navahos. The 2 major problem 
areas of out-of-school children are Alaska and the Navahos, and I 
think the budget request, with the exception of the Cheyenne River, 
reflects the emphasis of need in those 2 locations. 

Mr. Jensen, All right. Now, when the facilities that are in this 
budget request are completed in those areas, then, with regard to the 
Navaho children, they will still not have accessible schools or school 
facilities? 

Mrs. THomerson. Well, again, we have an increase in population. 
It will depend upon a great number of factors—how many of them re- 
located for work would be one factor that will have an impact on the 
problem; how many new facilities the public schools will get for In- 
dians under Public Law 815 will also have an impact. By 1962 I 
believe that the local Navaho committee and the local education peo- 
ple estimate that there will be approximately 7,000 children. 

Mr. Jensen. 7,000 children? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Yes; that will need to be provided for, providing 
there are none that move off; providing there would be no public 
school 815 projects to take care of some of that, and providing that 
there would be no other new classrooms, so what will happen depends 
upon these factors. 

Mr. Jensen. How many school buildings are now under construc- 
tion on the Navaho Reservation and how many children will they 
accommodate? You may furnish that for the record. 

Mrs. THompson. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

In our 1958 program there are currently under construction or will be con- 
structed 9 school projects on the Navaho Reservation, which will provide approxi- 
mately 762 additional school seats for Navaho children. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not have to tell anyone of the great interest that I, 
like every one of the committee, has had in getting the Indian children 
in schools. We have shirked our responsibility for too many years. 
We did not live up to the treaty that we had with the Indians in too 
many places. 

I am glad to see you are making progress in this field, and I hope 
we can get the children to school as early as possible. I know Mr. 
Emmons is doing everything in his power, and the rest of you, to do 
that within the dollars that you have to spend for it. I only wish that 
we could afford to spend a lot more to give these children a chance 
to go to school sooner. 


PROGRESS IN PROVIDING SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mrs. THomeson. You may be interested in the progress that has 
been made over the years. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mrs. THompson. In 1946, there was 1 Navaho child in 4 in school. 
That was 1 in and 3 out. In 1953, there was 1 in and 1 out. Today, 
there are 9 inand 1 out. That gives you the progress. 

Mr. Jensen. That is very commendable. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Mr. Greenwoop. There is one other factor Mrs. Thompson did not 
mention that we anticipate might have considerable impact on the 
need for additional school facilities that we would construct, and 
that is the new adult vocational training program. As we get more 
and more people trained in vocations and moved off the reservation 
into jobs, that will relieve the necessity for constructing additional 
facilities on the reservations. That is another factor that at the 
moment we cannot evaluate. 

Mr. JENSEN. How is your Indian relocation program working out? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Very well. 

Mr. Emmons. May I make a comment on this adult vocational 
training? As has been indicated, we are providing for the trainees 
to take their families-with them at the time. I think we can all see 
that that is a practical approach, because suppose the trainee leaves 
his family back on the reservation. When he completes his training 
he is all fired up with enthusiasm; he has confidence in himself. He 
goes back to the reservation, assuming he left his family there. His 
wife may still have a fear of leaving; is that not right ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. The trainee, being inspired with the training that has 
been given him, might in that case walk off and leave his family, and 
that would create a disrupted home. If the whole family is with him, 
the wife is getting some indoctrination at the same time; is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. The children are going to school without any cost to 
us. The Indian is thoroughly equipped, and his family is ready to 
move out at the same time he is, so I think that we have to take that 
human approach on this; is that not true? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. It is going to save us a lot of money in the long run. 

Mr. Jensen. Besides that, you are keeping the family together ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And that is very important. 


RELOCATION SERVICES 
Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the relocation services and insert 
page 22 of the justification in the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


8. Relocation services, $3,541,000 


Activity: Relocation services: 


Astaouns avtatlavie) 19GB atsiicieee added tin kb pidd th tiled phe $3, 541, 000 
OCMOREOR isch is 006-1 5 — — sesdonmicsid- vases) bn} be -eibeiadantdeds<aldiste ws 
NE en ten.aal- phartidee dhe abe tiie lt olin aki $3, 541, 000 
Estimate, 1959_____ etna ict lei ieee dam $3, 541, 000 
RR I ae inst in si prt sient ion al teal as ed ae a 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $3,541,000, the same as for 1958. 
It is estimated that within the continental United States there are approximately 
400,000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approximately 
300,000 live on or adjacent to reservations for which the Bureau assumes some 
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responsibility. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus of popula- 
tion in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self-support on 
or near these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing surplus 
population is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reservation or 
remaining to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon some 
form of public assistance. It is estimated that present resources available on or 
adjacent to reservation areas can support no more than 60 percent of the reserva- 
tion Indian population on a minimum decent standard of living. 

During fiscal year 1957, approximately 7,000 persons were assisted to relocate. 
Opportunities for relocation and employment were developed for these Indians. 
Realistic counseling and guidance were provided to encourage them to take 
advantage of these opportunities, and they were assited to adjust to the living 
‘and working conditions of the new community. Of the total number assisted to 
relocate, approximately 94 percent were provided financial assistance for trans- 
portation and initial settlement expense in addition to reloeation services. The 
remaining persons were provided with relocation services only, and financed 
themselves. 

In 1958 and 1959 approximately the same number of persons will be assisted 
to relocate as. was assisted in 1957 with increased emphasis on a program of 
more comprehensive service. 

Last year field relocation offices were in operation in. Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Jose and St. Louis. The staffs at the Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles offices have been reduced and new offices opened at 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Joliet, Oakland, and Waukegan. The establish- 
ment of offices in these new locations will facilitate relocating Indians to specific 
industrial areas. 


Mr. Kirwan. No change is requested in the $3,541,000 available for 
the relocation program. 


MAINTAINING LAw AND ORDER 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is maintaining law and order. We 
will insert page 23 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
4. Maintaining law and order, $929,000 


Activity : Maintaining law and order: 


a ed On. etiuneeaneniwanie $929, 000 

Fea A ale bia i eA alge the SS Ee Rl IE dec IE Sater ES ERE Sd ee ER Teco ht CEE Sa 
CO ng pes ete ete Seca 929, 000 

een.» Mees. Sh ee eee es es 929, 000 
I 0 TE ar eee et ode aioe See ht aor i aescnibaseisiahdbisecmbenalbaioce 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $929,000, the same as for 1958. This 
item provides for salary and expenses of the law-enforcement staff and the feed- 
ing and care of prisoners. 

The laws of the several States do not apply to the Indians on their reserva- 
tions unless the Congress has enacted legislation to invest such States with juris- 
diction. Generally, therefore, the States lack the jurisdiction to prosecute In- 
dians for offenses committed on the reservations. Federal laws are limited in 
their application to Indians as they are generally restricted to the major of- 
fenses. The great field of crime, therefore, outside of the few major offenses, 
is within the jurisdiction of Indian tribes themselves. Many tribes have acted 
to establish codes of laws to regulate the conduct of tribal members but they are 
generally unable financially to carry on an adequate law-enforcement program. 
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In many other instances where there are no tribal laws, the law and order regu- 
lations of the Department of the Interior are the sole basis for maintaining law 
and order on the reservation. The maintenance of law and order on Indian res- 
ervations, therefore, is a Federal responsibility in the same degree as the Fed- 
eral responsibility for rendering such services in the fields of health, welfare, and 
education. Failure or lack of a program to maintain order on the reservations 
jeopardizes or renders impossible of accomplishment other Bureau programs. 


PROSPECTS FOR REDUCING COSTS ON RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. $929,000 is requested for maintaining law and order, 
the same as this year, What are the prospects for reducing the Fed- 
eral cost of maintaining law and order on the reservations 

Miss Girrorp. Mr. Chairman, I think for a few years the chances 
are probably not very good. We are, of course, still discussing with 
Indian tribes and with appropriate State law enforcement people, the 
possibility of the transfer of law and order to the States, but this is a 
subject upon which the Indians feel very keenly. They feel that some- 
how transfer of jurisdiction to States is something that will affect 
their treaty rights and privileges they feel they now have. To get 
understanding of the fact that their rights and privileges will not 
really be jeopardized is a very slow educational process, and so al- 
though we work at it all the time and discuss it with them I do not 
feel that we will be very successful in a speedy transfer. 

eae They are holding their own in maintaining law and 
order 

Miss Grrrorp. I think the tribes are doing a very good job. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think J. Edgar Hoover reported that amongst the 
whites we had picked up 7 percent in crimes last year. If the Indian 
is holding his own he is doing a pretty fair job. 

Miss Girrorp. We have no indication they are any worse than the 
population as a whole. 

Mr. Kirwan. It was my privilege to be out to an Indian reservation 
last year in Utah where they were showing the picture Stagecoach. 
The fellow who operated that motel out there, which is a wonderful 
motel, said that he lived there in his youth and every time the Indians 
had a meeting to try to find ways and means to better their condition 
every farmer and ranchman came with a rifle. They thought that they 
were going to start a war. There was no chance for them to get to- 
gether to talk over their grievances. Just as soon as they congregated 
under a tree every ranchman went out with a gun. You know the 
job they did on the Indians, They would never let more than three 
get together at one time. 

RELOCATION COSTS 


Now, what is the cost experience under the relocation program ? 


Mr. Massey. The cost runs about $1,000 for a family. That is about 
the average cost. 
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RESOURCES 


MANGEMENT 


Program and financing 








Program by activities: 
1. Forest and range lands. . 


Drea fa coh occ ll oes 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance__.....-..-.------ 
4. Soil and moisture conservation... _...-.-...-.....--.- 
5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irriga- 
Siete epmbamne ha iors. ccs nb ck epee eR eed. 4a 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts..______.-.-_--- 
7. Management of In4ian trust property 
8. Repair and maintenance of peices and utilities 
Dir wre eeee as 26.0.6. he, Ack ot 
Total costs 
feageee or services transferred in without r charge, 
I Ni ok ln ives RE Lids i vive 


Total program costs, funded...._-.-.__.-..-- : 

10. Relationship of costs to obligations: “obligations in- 

curred for costs of other years, net_._._2.------- , 
Total program (obligations) _-_- 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational authority 


New obligational authority: 
RS i. 5 oe Bes ro tig hie Rite hcees dee sh = 
Transferre? from “Education and welfare services” (70 
Stat. 266). ..._- 


Appropriation (adjusted) _ -- 























Object classification 








1957 actual | 1958 cat | 18 1959 estimate 
bE dad | ites 

$2,616,251 | $2,883,000 | $2, 883, 000 
281, 644 140, 000 | 140, 000 

1, 522, 629 1, 710, 689 | 1, 710, 689 

4, 183, 082 4, 374, 000 4, 567, 000 

| 

927, 689 970, 000 | 880, 000 
102, 315 111, 000 | 111, 000 

3, 060, 031 3,003,311 | 3,000, 311 

3, 592, 985 3, 708, 000 3, 708, 000 
178, 180 100,000 |._____” 

16, 464,806 | 17,000,000 | 17,000, 000 

5 906, TD es chek aud. xi - 

16, 259,016 | 17,000,000 17, 000, 000 
349, 549 

16, 608, 565 | 17, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
124, 435 200, 000 |. 

16, 733, 000 1, 200, 000 17, 000, 000 

SS ace | 

16, 450,000 | 17, 200, 000 17, 000, 000 
9.00 1.. veiw «al. 

16, 733,000 | 17, 200, 000 17, 000, 000 
































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Total number of permanent positions_. 2, 076 1, 978 1, 985 
Full-time equivalent of al] other positions -- 186 183 | 178 
Average number of all employees - 1, 941 2, 037 | 2, 039 
Number of employees at end of year. . 2, 407 2, 488 2, 490 
Average GS grade and salary - . - “62 $4,678 | 6.3 $4,784 6. 4 $4, 827 
Average salary of ungraded positions $3, 867 $3, 997 $3, 995 

01 Personal services: ALES NR ET FOR 
Permanent positions --.| $8,375,623 | $9, 064, 206 | $9, 148, 376 
Positions other than Permanent... rob eiea~wulé =a 777, 451 781, 410 762, 410 
Other personal services 96, 919 111, 782 112, 149 
Total personal services - 9, 249, 993 9, 957, 398 10, 022, 935 
02 Travel...i.../.4.: J : 606, 292 531, 500 553, 500 
03 Transportation of things. Dee XE oki 150, 920 122) 300 122, 300 
G4” @emmmnmmcseren Services.-_-_-. 143, 747 138, 400 138, 400 
05 Rents and utility services 189, 901 189, 600 189, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction-------.-...........------------ 30, 010 25, 300 25, 300 
07 Other contractual services__._.........._.----- AMER A 1, 520, 531 1, 114, 361 1, 100, 000 
Services performed 7 ‘other agencies iawn a Mpeiowns lie ena 380, 161 297, 300 297, 300 
08 Supplies and materials_. : bk. pee plijpire di wees 2, 672, 115 1, 934, 600 1, 958, 215 
09 Equipment.._......-_- ; 932, 580 534, 200 534, 200 
10 Lands and structures___- 391, 338 382, 000 382, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ 457, 012 1, 254, 500 1, 113, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities __ 5, 134 4, 200 4, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments __ 40, 720 41, 200 41, 200 
16 Investments and loans-- 638, 941 693, 750 
Subtotal _- 16, 770, 454 “7, 165, 800 17, 176, 500 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 195, 238 208, 300 | 208, 300 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 16, 575,216 | 16,957,500 | 16, 968, 200 

ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

> | ee nT SUN ONNIR Ss oon acc ucnpenwiababiacssknocss 33, 349 42, 500 31, 800 
NR aii cccscdcccwnin iigheialait i nities 16, 608, 565 17, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 25 through 28 and 30 in the ree- 
ord at this time. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Resources management 





Appropriation. 006. OGM ....on.<s0se«reneenueeneiinieeniinnieiiacamiaiae $17, 200, 000 
Less anreant held in Dudget FEserve.. 28 88 tee reine im nertinoamnne 200, 000 
II VCR, BR a ion cireatin wviusaviediatibilincadBiaiiin® daeanidin cin ieee 17, 000, 000 
Decreases : 
TO I RE Tn" rnn ncn er eta tail ai mem ail niente $100, 000 
Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irriga- 
TN a a cl eal feelers 90, 000 
Management of Indian trust property_______-________ 78, 000 
——-—_—- 2638, OOO 
TI ha. TNE tenn nin rntrinlinrcentaaieiietien dling Mais ~inaaeinindiaenittielioall 16, 732, 000 
Increases : 
Soil and moisture conservation_______~_ es a ee $193, 000 
Management of Indian trust property..____._-__-__-___ 75, 000 
268, 000 
RO |, SI inv ccisetgnininiees Shana heibtndnigieanae 17, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Amount Estimate, 
Activities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1. Forest and range lands_-_-.-..-....--.--- $2, 883, 000 |-..........- $2, 883, 000 | $2,883,000 |_____ 
2. Fire suppression. ‘ NOR ORR T=. 3550-5 2S. 140, 000 We eee ta:.-- de. 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance. 1; TIO, CP fs ek 1,710,689 | 1,710,689 |... 
4. Soil and moisture conservation. __-__._-_- 4, 374,000 }..........- 4, 374,000 | 4, 567, 000 $193, 000 
5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of 
Indian irrigati. n systems. . -- 970, 000 $90, 000 880, 000 . 8 ee 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts B83, GUO |.<-<.... 111, 000 111, 000 |_- 
7. Management cf Indian trust property 3, 008, 311 78,000 | 2,925,311 3, 000, 311 75, 000 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings 
AU NE os aie ok ae >) | oe | 3,708,000 | 3,708, 000 
9. Weed control. ___.....-----.--2-22.----- 100, 000 OGR ONS 5 525. STOUR TL i iy 








Total... ich eyaapil coal 17,000,000 | 268, 000 | 16, 782, 000 | 17,000,000 | 268, 000 

















Amount | Estimate, 
Subactivities | available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 | Inereases 
| 1988 
ome — | ET hs fen see - 
(a) Forestry_......-- so a teil $1, 675, 618 $1, 675, 618 | $1, 675, 618 | _- eae 
(6) Range lands. --........-- ees iene a Eerie | ."T, 207, 382. | 1, 207, 382 j...-... 
Totel.j......... Bi. | 8.0 | Lio adeuz | 2, 883,000 | 2;883,000 |___ 
! | 





(a) Forestry, $1,675,618 

The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,675,618, the same as for 1958. 
This subactivity provides for salaries and other expenses of foresters and forestry 
aids who are responsible for the technical management and protection of approxi- 
mately 16 million acres of Indian forest land; and for the protection from fire of 
an additional 42 million acres of open range and intermixed non-Indian lands. 

It is the policy of the Department of the Interior to manage these forests, for 
the benefit of the Indian owners, in accordance with the principles of sustained 
yield. The objectives of management include the production and use of timber 
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products to the full growing capacity of the land, together with maintenance of 
watershed values, prevention of soil erosion, and the preservation of grazing and 
other forest values. It is a part of the forest-management program to assist the 
Indians in preparing for the time when Federal trusteeship will be terminated 
and the Indians will assume full authority and responsibility for the manage- 
ment of their property. 

A major portion of the expenditures of this subactivity is directly related to 
an active timber-sale program, and to fire prevention and presuppression. The 
expenditures are offset, in large measure, by deductions from timber-sale receipts 
pursuant to title 25, Code of Federal Regulations, section 61.25. 

For many years, the timber sale program was handicapped by a lack of satis- 
factory data regarding timber volumes, quality, growth potential, etc. In recent 
years, however, a concerted effort has been made to obtain this information, and 
it has now been obtained, or is in process, for about two-thirds of the 6 million 
acres of commercially important reservation forests. This program contemplates 
the completion of an inventory of forest resources of the Colville and Spokane 
Reservations in Washington. This inventory was started during the fiscal year 
1957, when a contract was executed with a forestry consultant to provide maps, 
based upon aerial photography, of the forested areas. The United States Forest 
Experiment Station is developing an inventory of the forest volume by means of 
field sampling and use of the maps and aerial photographs. The inventory of this 
forest is needed in connection with tribal planning for termination of Federal 
trust responsibilities pyrsuant to the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 626). 

There has been a definite increase in volume and value of commercial timber 
sales during the past decade, as revealed by the following: 


> 














Fiscal year 1959 (estimate) ? 


Volume cut 
| (thousand | Cash receipts 

board-feet) 
Clend1r yerr 1948___. Soctaitais lew aati i a a Sat | 488, 981 | $4, 402. 560 
Fise*] yew 1957 (subject to andit)_____-__- site he inh ie aca tc. tater 576, 336 12, 634, 932 
Fiscyl year 1958 (estimete) 12,_....._....-.s0s0sl-.-sesene.-0s+222-2-2-20-- | 559,000 | 12,000,000 


700, 000 | 15, 000, 000 


1 The estim~te for fise.l yeor 1958 reflects the currently unfavorable conditions in the lumber market, 
which are res“ iting in > sl »wd~wn of s*me mill operations. 


2 The estimtes for 1958 and 1959 ec ntemplate continuation of timber sales at Klamath Reservation under 
Bureau of Indian Affairs supervision. 


(b) Rangelands $1,207,382 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1959 is $1,207,382, the same 
as for 1958. 

In addition to range management work, the range management personnel 
advises Indian tribes in the development of plans and ordinances for the rehabil- 
itation and sound use of their fish and wildlife resources. During the calendar 
year 1956 the value of fish and wildlife resources used by Indians was estimated 
at $2,360,000. 

During the calendar year 1956 more than 13,000 grazing permits were in effect 
authorizing the grazing of 661,880 cattle, 64,970 horses, and 1,060,300 sheep and 
goats. Cash receipts from the sale of grazing privileges totaled $2,820,500; free 
us® ¥9lue to Indian stockmen was estimated to be $3,491,000. 

The following table shows by area the extent and value of the use of Indian 
range as reflected by data for the calendar year 1956: 














Number of livestock grazed Amonnt 
BE receipts Valne of Area of 
Area ‘or erazine free range 
Cattle Horses sheep and | privileges grazing acres 
goats 
Ape? boii esis teccied ius 277, 580 7, 400 37,600 | $1, 412, 000 $32, 000 5, 909, 000 
in Mia iD Moai meres Rates 182, 000 4, 570 224, 700 985, 000 117, 000 5, 774, 000 
Ca de sand oodsersawe 45, 809 37, 200 464, 000 4,700 | 2,122,000 | 18, 354,000 
Phoenix... .-.-.-- ULOPAYE LE Jel 93, 000 11,709 84, 000 36, 000 770, 000 9, 727, 000 
Portland...) 444.0 -.-h-.0se, Lines} 2, 100 4, 100 250, 000 344, 000 136, 000 4, 189, 000 
i i aia | 1,400 | -. sratreet tl 18, 800 | 20, 000 | 269, 000 





Reeds. a casio -2 | 661,880 | | 64,970 | 1,060,300 | 2,820,500! 3,491,000 | 44, 209, 000 
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Erincipal range water dovplepmemta are as follows: 











Number 1957 1958 1959 
Wells (new). sacl iene tiie baatnin ddlncl dace eerie 35 32 61 
Wells (rehabilitated)..............-.-_--_-_-_--------- so 43 59 33 
CO I nin ce. dei kid cn-enciternte teed AN es inti ee Ee 
OCRAPGES GemeeeNNO co cn cok ccc cece chadmontoocepeeanainen Pipa n Sisecctet eee ete eek ake 
Paved drainage basins. ...........-...+...2.-2.22.45---s..s-s i aciriacan nasil 3 7 
RE IE unk: <ineaie<peveppednedocdaadldgiemadid 7 24 13 





SHIFT OF FUNDS TO PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that almost $300,000 for the current year has 
also been shifted to personal services on this item from other objects 
compared to the budget plan for 1958 approved by the committee. 
This results in a 3-percent increase over what was justified here last 
vear. Why was not the committee advised of th's change? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we have developed some comparisons 
between 1957 and 1958, on the wages of the types of persons that are 
under wage board. For instance, a telephone lineman, $2.13 an hour 
in 1957, went up to $2.25 an hour in 1958. The lineman’s helper went 
from $1.65 to $1.75. A bulldozer operator went from $2.08 to $2.20. 
We have this information, and we will be glad to furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Kirwan. You shifted the funds since you were last here, so 
you should have told us about the change. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we do not have control over the wage 
scales that. are developed in these local areas. Of course, we could 
not. bring those individual increases from the field level to the Wash- 
ington level for approval. We had to delegate that authority to the 
boards. There would be no way for us to have accumulated and 
communicated this information to advise the committee of the differ- 
ences and the fluctuations in wages, 


GAO COMMENT ON LOW LOG VALUES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please comment on the General Accounting Office 
comment that log values used by the Bureau in appraising “Indian 
timber at Western W ashington Agency reservations were generally 
lower than those used on appri aisals of Government-owned timber in 
that area. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Kephart, who is familiar with that subject, is 
here with us this morning. 

Mr. Kernart. Mr. Chairman, the log values, of course, are depend- 
ent entirely on the grade of the logs and the quality of the logs. One 
of the reasons for this apparent difference is the fact—and this is 
referring to off the reservation—that the average quality of the logs 
on the Indian reservation and the average quality of timber is not 
as good as the average quality on the adjoining national forests. 
That, in itself, makes the difference. 

Then there is also the fact that these log prices are developed b~ an 
analysis of the grades and quality of the lumber that can be t+ ‘cen 
from the logs. There have been differences between the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Indian Bureau in some instances as to the source of infor- 
mation used. We have felt that, for our appraisal purposes, the in- 
formation we have used has been as reliable as any we could obtain. 


20659—58——19 
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and the Bureau of Land Management for the past year or more in try- 
We are now working, and have been working, with the Forest Service 
ing to develop a standard method of assembling information regard- 
ing log prices and the cost of production, to develop standard data 
that can be used by each of us in our own appraisal of timber values. 
ra + Saapal Bi say that you are cooperating now, is that it? 

Mr. Kernarr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear that, because there is no reason, as 
the General Accounting Office has pointed out, that you should not 
get the same value on a comparable basis that the Forest Service is 
getting. 

Mr. Kernarr. This whole question has been of public interest lately. 
We have recognized the differences. We recognize the limitations on 
the sources of information. We have, in the Portland area, developed 
this committee of the three bureaus jointly. More recently, the Secre- 
tary wrote the General Accounting Office, calling attention to the fact 
and asking if they could assist us in developing methods for the record- 
ing and listing of information. We have had a meeting with the Gen- 
on Accounting Office representatives and we are proceeding in that 

irection now. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are correcting the situation ? 

Mr. Kernarr. To the extent that correction is needed, yes. Weare 
determining where we stand on this. They said we were completely 
wrong. 

GAO CRITICISM OF HIGH PROFIT AND RISK ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. The General Accounting Office also states that profit 
and risk allowances in appraisals and reappraisals of Indian timber 
are greater than the allowances made on acer mace timber 
sold in the same area. How do you explain this? 

Mr. Kernarr. There are two situations that need to be considered. 
First, there is the appraisal of the value of the timber preceding the 
sale, and, in that case, the profit-risk allowance, which is a part of the 
appraisal procedure, is then governed, first, by what you think an 
operator is entitled to. You color that to a considerable degree by 
the experience in recent bids, If you find that ordinarily he would 
allow 12 percent on cost for profit and risk, but you find that in the 
sale being made the operator is, in effect, giving away part of that 
profit and risk allowance through their increase in competitive bids, 
then our subsequent appraisal for new sales will take that into con- 
sideration. 

Then you have the other situation of the adjustment of stumpage 
prices in existing contracts. We have contracts that run for a num- 
ber of years—not so many nowadays—and there we have language in 
the contract which authorizes an adjustment of the stumpage rates 
up or down, according to the changing conditions. There can be a 
question to what extent you should depart from the profit and risk 
allowance that was developed originally. There you have committed 
to this operator a volume of timber to be removed over a period of 
years. He bid for that competitively, and it was indicated by his 
bidding what the minimum profit and risk would be that would be 
acceptable. 

Now, in those adjustments, there too we have not held entirely to the 
profit-and-risk allowance originally developed. You have to consider 


(na rn run YR MN ee TTT TT 
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the fact that that operator is competing for his final. product with 
other operators who are bidding these new prices, and we may color 
their profit-and-risk allowance a little bit, But we do not consider 
that the profit-and-risk allowance that is used in a new appraisal 
preceding a sale should be the guide for the profit-and-risk allowance 
we use in these adjustments of stumpage rates in the timber already 
committed, sometimes a number of years ago, 


GAO COMMENT ON TIMBER SALES CONTRACTS ON QUINAULT RESERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The General Accounting Office in its December 1957 
report states that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has undervalued timber 
sold under long-term contracts on the Quinault Reservation, Washing- 
ton. This was due to improperly including an interest expense al- 
lowance on advance payments by the purchasers to the tribe. 

On August 13, 1957, the Comptroller General requested the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to advise him as to the steps that the Department 
would take on the interest allowance which may total $2 million, As 
of October 15 there had been no reply. . What is the status of cor- 
rection action in this matter ¢ 

Mr. Keruarr. That has been a question that has been studied by 
two congressional committees and by the Comptroller’s office. 

The Secretary received a letter from the Comptroller to the effect 
that this: was an improper allowance and asking what action was con- 
templated to rectify the situation. The Secretary replied to the Comp- 
troller, within the Bureau anyway, that he felt that was a reasonable 
allowance, so the Secretary requested a conference with the General 
Accounting Office representatives to discuss this matter further 
before any action was taken, saying that: if that decision stands, why 
the thing to do, of course, is to make the call on the operators for 
that amount of money for reimbursement. 

The conference was held the latter part of September, as I recall, 
and at the conclusion of that conference the General. Accounting 
Office representatives suggested that another letter be addressed to 
the Comptroller outlining what had transpired at the meeting. There 
was general agreement between the General. Accounting Office repre- 
sentatives and ourselves that we would hold in abeyance until this 
letter was received by the Comptroller any action with regard to this 
interest allowance. A letter summarizing the results of that confer- 
ence to the Comptroller has been prepared. I cannot say right now 
whether that has been sent or not. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will file a copy of that letter in the record? 

Mr. Kernart. Yes; whenever it is sent. There has been one pre- 
pared but I do not know whether it has actually been sent out. 

(The letter was signed too late for insertion in the record.) 


GAO COMMENT ON CHARGE OF EXPENSES TO TIMBER SALE RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications state that a major portion of the 
forestry costs are offset, in large measure, by deductions from timber- 
sale receipts. The General Accounting Office claims, however, that the 
Bureau excludes many expenses, such as road maintenance and area 
office costs, and that these should be deducted from the receipts. Why 
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should not this be done and the appropriation request of $1,675,618 
be reduced accordingly ? 

Mr. Kernart. There have been two congressional committees, the 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, that have both considered that as well as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and as we see it there is not really a complete 
agreement between the General Accounting Office and these com- 
mittees as to the deductions, or rather the costs that should be charged 
against those. The deductions we are making presently are some- 
where between the two extremes as we interpret them. We have sug- 
gested we continue the procedure we are using now and continue to 
study it. If we find that new legislation is desirable, we will recom- 
mend that. We would prefer to continue what we are doing now. 
One of the big reasons for that is we are encouraging the Indians them- 
selves to make their money available to finance these operations. In 
the last 10 or 12 years it has been quite surprising the number of In- 
dian tribes who have commenced to finance the forestry operations 
in part or entirely. The Menominees have for years financed their 
forest operations. The Klamaths have taken over practically all for- 
est expense. The Yakimas and others are contributing. We hope 
eventually we will be able to get them to take over, where there are 
more timber-sale incomes, an increasing amount of the cost which will 
then make the forestry operations self-supporting. But until that 
time, and pending the continuing studies within the Department, we 
feel what we are doing is most advantageous to all concerned. 

If we should suddenly make a demand, or increase these costs, I am 
convinced in my own mind we would adversely affect the Indian par- 
ticipation. They would pull back and say, “If you are going that way 
you go ahead and finance it.” 

Mr. Greenwoop. In some cases of small sales charges would exceed 
income. The Indians would get nothing. It is a question of how far 
the trustee, the United States, should go in charging the beneficiary 
for the management of this property. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there is any break coming give it to the Indian. 
He deserves it and he has earned anything you can give him. 


Fire Suppression AND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE 


We will insert pages 31 through 34, and the tables on pages 36, 37, 
40, and 41 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred follows :) 


2. Fire suppression, $140,000 


Activity: Fire suppression: 


rT eONG, 1906. o2's oon eae cas oet ses ee nee _.... $140, 000 

ND oS i eh a ddelamaig eid mete pg iie Pi a8 
les a 140, 000 

Sn lee ain ees ot aan ewate ween aa an _. 140, 000 
Ponies bt iid oe. is cs eh ede i eee. ei Sag ly 


The estimate of $140,000 is the same as for 1958. Funds under this activity, 
together with availa‘ le tribal funds, provide for the payment of the cost of sup- 
pression and emergency prevention of fires or or threatening Indian reservations. 
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5-year 
average 
1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 
Se OE Fos icin ocesesenininw~ ens ane 1, 274 845 868 1, 080 1, 025 1,018 
Average acres per fire. ................-..- 82 77 45 4 73 65 
‘Total area burned (acres)................. 104, 975 64, 797 39, 439 52, 618 74, 508 67, 267 
Estimated damage... ...................- $288, 400 | $394, 669 | $214,986 | $156,125 | $381,137 | $287, 063 








Area requiring protection, 58,299,555 acres (includes 10,023,874 acres of State and 
private lands within protection area) 














1956 | 1955 1954 
Causes of fire: Percent Percent Percent 
Se EE ann nian teins: aenanupeiiduirednieaaaeuMaaaiaiel 35 47 48 
(6) Lightning.____- 65 53 52 
The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years are approximately: 
BE issn cislingincs Sins antenrcio\a sta dbtcem sap aaa aa aoa. aaa $276, 000 
T0066. 3. own cwamextlncenecn Sedbbseuenas uso e eens 225, 000 
OGGB bs. cccnnccu bess dil... Bil) 20), bee bed as OS CCE to eres 115, 000 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance, $1,710,689 
Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
(a) Agricultural extension. -__-...........-- SOU Oe Tin bcd ssa. $952, 281 ee 
(6) Credit operations _.__.._....._.......- SG 308 Fic 262, 296 , + een eee 
(c) Economic development..............-- MER SED bi wisn one 496, 112 GRD Pocdtavendtene 


WE icinckdstticcccsnadoseapgaeeed si ioadandaan 1, 710, 689 | 1,710, 689 


(a) Agricultural extension, $952,281 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $952,281, the same as for 1958. 
The agricultural extension program renders technical assistance to Indians to help 
them avail themselves of all existing improved methods in agriculture, home 
economics, marketing, and rural community development provided through 
State, Federal, and private agencies to bring about their complete independence 
and self-sufficiency. 

(1) State contracts, $519,000.—Johnson-O’ Malley contracts are in effect between 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State extension services in 15 of the 18 
States where the Bureau has carried on extension work with Indians for a number 
of years. The current total amount of these contracts is $519,000, distributed as 
follows: 


State: pom State:—Continued come 
CNG. os nos sése $7, 400 North Dakota..........- $38, 000 
ree 12, 600 fe eee 93, 480 
Idaho ----_- cane awe s 25, 500 Cn oo i el ae a 18, 500 
Minnesota__-_--_-_-- = pions 12, 000 South Dakota_..._...... 96, 510 
See eee ee 66, 395 OS eae 15, 900 
POR isis dit nw sos cna 34, 445 Washington_______-_--. 38, 200 
New Mexico !_____.___-- 33, 890 WON. 3 ass inccasea:. 
North Carolina___...... 12,000 —_—_——— 

WE. waace binate 519, 000 


1 The Bureau’s contract with New Mexico State Extension Service covers the Jicarilla Indian Reserva- 
tion which is located in Sandoval and Rio Arriba Counties, and the portion of the Navaho Reservation 
that is located in McKinley County. 
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(2) Noncontractual work, $376,031.—In addition to the Indian extension work 
being financed under contract, the Bureau is continuing to carry on the extension 
program for Indians in Alaska, and in the States of Arizona, Mississippi, and 
part of New Mexico. Because of isolation, language barriers and general lack 
of pete wee experience of Indians in State extension programs, these States 
and the Territory of Alaska are not yet willing to assume responsibility for 
rendering extension services to Indians. The plans of the Bureau are to, main- 
tain as strong.a-program as possible in noncontractual areas with accelerated 
participation of Indians in all State, county, and community extension activities. 
Continued effort will be directed toward integration of the Bureau extension 
programs with those of the State extension services to eventually complete trans- 
fer of Indian Bureau extension functions to the States. 

(3) Central office and United States Department of Agriculture agreement with 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, $57,250.—In addition to the foregoing, a small super- 
visory staff is maintained in the central office, and $31,572 is to be transferred to 
the Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. Under 
an agreement, effective July 1, 1956, Agriuclture provides leadership and direct 
assistance to State extension services in planning, conducting, and evaluating 
extension programs of work with: Indians in those States under contract with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Federal Extension Service also advises and con- 
sults with Bureau representatives in those States where contracts have not yet 
been negotiated to aid them in providing suitable extension programs to Indians. 


(b) Credit operations, $262,296 

The estimate of $262,296 is the same as for 1958. The credit program of the 
Bureau is designed to help Indians obtain financing, and to supply justified 
financing to develop and utilize both the physical and human resources of Indians. 

The main source of financing of Indians is from the same institutions serving 
other citizens. The primary emphasis in the Bureau’s credit operations is placed 
upon securing financing through customary channels. Secondary emphasis is 
placed upon financing by the United States, and by tribes and other Indian or- 
ganizations. Many Indians deal with lenders on the same basis as other citizens. 
Consequently, complete information is not available on the amount of financing 
received by them through customary channels of credit. A summary of the 
estimated financing received by Indians from non-Bureau lenders during the past 
3 calendar years follows: 


We Aco os!.i. ae dieu Bering dcwaiantas __..... $33, 960, 000 
NE iiss. Vain ca ate viaitekook cede ain ign-<babteeien oe 55, 725, 000 
aa tg ae aU ee genes eeee. wo 59, 425, 000 


The following shows the amounts involved in the Bureau’s program at the close 
of the past 4 fiscal years: 





1954 1955 1956 1957 
I Di anne emeetinneinenvasighiniaiitiin $9, 669,468 | $17,300,578 | $21, 216, 542 $21, 875, 815 
Revolving fund loans receivable.............--.- 9, 505, 193 8, 311, 374 7, 715, 612 7, 900, 853 
Reimbursable loans---.................--...-.-. 841, 568 498, 299 314, 040 293, 298 
Livestock loans_....... LAnhsue wiihenindthGichabEs Kj 1, 433, 575 1, 039, 445 715, 105 275, 017 








hr 21, 449,804 | 27, 149, 696 29, 961, 290 | 30, 344, 983 
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Statement of condition, revolving loan fund, June 30, 1957 





Increase (+) or de- 
crease (—) from 1956 


Assets: 
CE fe eee ee $7, 945, 634 
Re Ee $7, 900, 853 
Sides rene Gar AGNES. oss ibdesdovccccsksbnescual 1, 189, 364 
6, 711, 489 
Acerucd-tnterest recsivabile. ......-. ...<......<--<...---..-- 2 Ubi iatebssibdacs 
a RR ETRE hl I 14, 657, 123 
Capital and liabilities: 
Appropriated funds _ _- ibn gh) «455 bia oed it a eee 13, 799, 600 
Cash settlements for livestock (25 U. 8, C, 443)._.........------- 2, 474, 766 


SURUTIES DONE Se odie ok CB. IG BAe 
Surplus or deficit (—) 





DORN Cs sais iici i canckeccnccscs ccscasneeeeeseeaee ees 








1 The deficit as of June 30, 1956, was $2,095,906. 
SUMMARY 


The following shows total financing by areas by volume at the close of 1957: 


Estimated 








financing Tribal Revolving | Livestock | Reimburs- 
Area through funds fund, loans loans able loans Total 
customary receivable 
channels 

1. Muskogee.__...........--- \$20, 268, 750 $450, 226 $255, 488 $13, 475 $1, 343 | $20, 989, 282 
ee ree 11, 105,213 | 2,171,180 TEE Passing bine 207,526 | 14, 194, 254 
& Prtenis...........<% mb abciien 5, 305, 565 | 5, 115, 366 460, 319 32, 395 21,217 | 10, 934, 862 
nn carelnern nicnana: cence 2, 628, 648 3, 101, 810 NT Fos one anne 700 10, 008, 606 
Gee ses. Seu Lea 4,581,018 | 4, 298, 989 306, 130 56,777 28, 195 9, 271, 109 
tye ee eee eee 3, 744,746 | 3,116,407 | 1,154, 981 158, 015 18, 553 8, 192, 702 
a Baan 5 oe hand 2,932,400 | 3,138,171 411, 946 13, 200 1,412 6, 497, 129 
8. Anadarko.................| 5,703, 991 196, 441 95, 122 1,045 240 5, 996, 839 
9. Minneapolis_-_-..........- 3, 113, 400 120, 692 fk SS eee 6, 763 3, 388, 536 
10. Miscellaneous..---.......-- 41, 225 166, 533 81, 403 110 7, 349 296, 620 
Peaaskoacnnige incase 59, 424,956 | 21,875,815 | 7,900,853 275, 017 293,298 | 89, 769, 939 


The estimate of $262,296 will provide for continuance of the salaries and 
operating expenses for the following credit staff: 








Area Number of Amount 
positions 
FR nctincnsnccusncsctiteentevdeunnastatmhahneenudunmande trata 12 $76, 076 
GID. iis os w nngdnpddpppetukesdnncnwsnduesaiad cocmuaaesaaeaae Onaeeeeee 10 74, 619 
Perens. 5. ul LISA ee Ae SEL AG een 9 68, 905 
Weeingten OGRe tiie dae nii'ai sé bclncn sacs depp ggneaebbaaens eeiccperiada 5 42, 696 


Tebee OS 8 Bowl is beri ieses 29 (te Jt betes of 36 | 262, 296 
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In addition, the salaries and operating expenses for the following staff will be 
paid from the revolving fund for loans in 1959: 





Area Number of Amount 
| positions 
26 $160, 053 
8 50, 886 
ll 104, 132 
13, 
8 50, 218 
15 96, 178 
6 40, 528 
76 524, 000 





Mr. Krrwan. The committee will come to order. 


Sor aNd Moisture CoNsSERVATION 


We will take up next soil and moisture conservation. Insert pages 
46 through 52 in the record. 


4. Soil and moisture conservation, $4,567,000 


Soil and moisture conservation: 


Amount available, 1958. . .......-.....-.----=-- _..... $4, 374, 000 
See Se ce JS Sees ee a Oba ett 

6 SP eee brake eben os. Bigeninds, Mitek 4, 374, 000 
Sens. by 5 be UE Bac. coe Sete oe Ag Bt 4, 567, 000 
UM ree oh ls oh re ls rads oat eed eke BAG: 193, 000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $4,567,000, an increase of $193,000 
over 1958. Growing interest and action toward the Indian assuming full responsi- 
bility for management of his own affairs emphasizes the need for training him to 
cope with current and future land problems, and attain maximum utilization of 
his resources by the application of soil and moisture techniques to the land. This 
is becoming increasingly recognized by the tribes in their planning of future use 
of tribal funds. Tribal contributions in 1956 amounted to $553,016 with planned 
contributions of $1,403,619 in 1958. Future evidence of the need for soil and 
moisture conservation is recognized by the increasing number of individuals 
actively participating in the program; 52,296 persous atteuded land use educa- 
tional meetings in 1951; 66,253 in 1955; 75,306 in 1957; with field estimates indi- 
eating 96,557 in 1959. Action on the part of individuals is demonstrated by the 
11,212 soil and moisture land use plans adopted by operators on Indian lands in 
1957 as compared to field estimates of 15,516 in 1959. For the fiscal year 1957 
the financial soundness of the soil and moisture conservation program is evidenced 
by the fact that each dollar spent by the Government resulted in an increase of 
$19.60 in the value of production, while each dollar spent by the Government 
and cooperators, representing the total cost of conservation practices, returned 
$2.87 in increased production. 

With the funds appropriated for 1958 and those requested for 1959, the work 
can be continued and the beneficial results obtained on additional acres. Approx- 
imately 4 percent of the total job can be accomplished in 1958 and an additional 
4 percent in 1959. The funds provide for the continued application of the program 
to Indian lands. 

Specifically the funds will be reflected in the major subactivities as follows: 


(1) Land-use investigations and planning, $1,211,491 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $1,211,491, an increase of $193,000 
over 1958. The increase will provide for accelerating plans and investigations 
to provide basic information for soil and water conservation structures and 
practices, small watershed planning as provided for under Public Law 566, and 
for participation in the national resource inventory. Greatly increased financial 
participation by tribes for application of measures makes it necessary to accelerate 
these investigations, plans and designs. 








| 
} 
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(2) Application of measures, $3,026,069 

(a) Soil stabilization and improvement, $1,149,600.—The estimate for this item 
for 1959 is $1,149,600, the same as for 1958. The proven tillage, cultural, soil 
conservation and improvement practices will continue to be applied for con- 
serving and improving Indian soil and water resources. Troublesome noxious 
weed problems will necessitate extra emphasis on control measures as a part of 
overall conservation programs. 

(b) Water management, $1,876,469.—The estimate for this item for 1959 is 
$1,876,469, the same as for 1958. There will be a continuation of a general 
realinement and acceleration, started in 1958, of activities for the control of 
runoff to lower crests, to prevent bank cutting, and to protect agriculture areas. 


(3) Operation and maintenance, $829,440 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $329,440, the same as for 1958. 
Opportunities are provided for close consultation with farmers and ranchers on 
their existing and future land use problems and plans. 


TaBLeE I.—Source of funds and degree of participation in the soil and moisture 
conservation program, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Funds available for soil and moisture conservation work 





ncenenthe adh ails Rei E center ee 
Fiscal year | Soil and moisture | Cooperator Accumula- 
-| 




















conservation tive total 
2 Total 
Expenditures} Percent | Expenditures} Percent 

aS ee i $848, 238 47 $928, 150 53 $1, 776,388 | $1,776, 388 
Men SL ta Sok VE ee 2 722, 304 43 930, 090 57 1, 652,394} 3, 428, 782 
Womb ct AR 437, 889 45 530, 135 55 967, 974 4, 396, 756 
1944__. aid 477, 891 37 817, 893 63 1, 295, 784 5, 692, 540 
1945__- J dekeksdahsokel 416, 701 30 992, 248 70 | 1,408,949 7, 101, 489 
1946... 3 alk ls 521, 437 31 1, 167, 049 69 | 1, 688, 486 8, 789, 975 
oer: 7 Ee bid, URES: 572, 217 25 | 1,765,036 75 | 2,337,253 | 11, 127, 228 
oak Bet, 836, 195 29| 2015, 688 71| 28517883 | 13,979, 111 
1949... ps Pe st Sane 1, 236, 363 25| 3,664,862 75 | 4,901,225 | 18, 880, 336 
1950___ “Sree -3t 1, 256, 973 12 9, 581, 100 88 10, 838,073 | 29, 718, 409 
We er eed 1, 561, 470 14 9, 602, 782 86 11, 164,252 | 40, 882, 661 
a... 1, 501, 248 13| 10,305, 583 87 11, 806, 831 | 52, 689, 492 
we... 2, 375, 708 17| 11,797,469 83 | 14,173,177 | 66, 862, 669 
ie Rw cacn heen 2, 665, 490 16 | 13,659, 283 84 | 16,324,773 | 83, 187, 442 
We ocd seh 2, 661, 672 16 13, 495, 786 84 | 18,157,458 | 99, 344, 900 
ORR eee Es 3, 755, 385 20 14, 762, 308 80 | 18,517,693 | 117, 862, 593 
1957... iS toes 4, 162, 010 20 16, 508, 701 80 20, 670,711 | 138, 533, 304 
1958 (estimate)..............| 4,374, 000 15 24, 947, 788 85 29, 321,788 | 167, 855, 092 

Total 1941-58___...__- | 30, 383, 141 18 | 137, 471, 951 | 82 | 167,855,002 |._........__. 
1959 (estimate)... _ ~sosenaenl 4, 567, 000 15 | 24, 947, 788 85 Mewes... 4. 





TaBLeE II.—Soil and moisture conservation program by major subactivities, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs 





Soil and moisture Cooperators cost 
conservation operations estimate 
cost estimate 
Major subactivity 





ia pindcecidaiiamaiasiata $1, 018, 491 | $1,211,491 | $1,212,279 | $1, 212, 279 


1958 1959 1958 | 1959 


1, Land use investigations and planning 
2. Application of measures: 


(a) Soil stabilization and improvement. -___-_._.-. 1, 149, 600 | 1,149,600 | 15,934,680 | 15, 984, 630 
(6) Water management.....................-.--- 1, 876, 469 1, 876, 469 7, 323, 025 7, 328, 025 
3, Operation and maintenance. ..............--.-..--.- 329, 400 329, 440 477, 854 477, 854 








Oe ie 21 ig bat? gor 4,374,000 | 4, 567, 000 | 24, 947, 788 | 24, 947, 788 
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TaBLe III.—Soil and moisture conservation accomplishments, Bureau of Indian 


Practice 


1. Land-use investigations and 


planning: 
Educational meetings 
held this year. 
Land use plans in effect _ 


Land classification _. ._- 
Surveys: 


rk sila a:seeteontateoss 
Other. 


2. Application of measures: | 
(a) Soil stabilization 


and improvement: 
Brush control... 
Contouring - -..- 


Cover crops- ---- 

Cupping sys- 
tems. 

Deep plowing_- 

Fertilizers___.-.-- 


Seeding and sod- | 


ding. 
Soil amend- 
ments. ‘ 
Strip cropping __ 


Weed control ___ 


(b) Water management | 


(new work com- 


pleted during the | 


year): 


Drainage_.______| 


Detentions___-_ -- 


Pees i. ....ce. 
Terraces- _- 


wasteways. 


Water distribu- | J 


tion. 
Water 
ing 


spread- 


3. Operation and maintenance: 


Performance inventories 
performed during year. 


Upland water | 








| Total acres treated ____- 


Affairs 


Unit 





Acres classified during 


year. 


Acres completed this year -| 

Total acres treated during 
year. 

Total acres in cover crops_- 

Acres under planned sys- 
tems. 


Total acres on which ap- 
plied. 
Acres newly seeded 


Total acres treated _-_-___ 

Total acres under strip- 
ping. 

Acres treated during year -.- 


ATO. dicta S<-- 52d --se 
Cubie yard... Mek wise sta lse 
io | ea 
Cubic yard....-........-.-] 
DENG. 625 2550s... es si3t 
Cubic yard.....-----__-- 

NGMRROR: 4265.8i -.. ks. 








1, 923, 372 | 


384, 253 
6, 839, 957 


32, 124 
248, 110 
135, 675 
436, 547 


19, 540 | 


193, 064 
63, 586 
13, 960 

161, 442 

144, 090 


13, 806, 861 


21, 139 


Actual 
1953 1957 
} 
2,117 2, 664 
81, 779 | 75, 306 
12, 240 11, 212 
3,477,926 | 5,223, 198 
184 | 1, 174, 732 
732, 974 999, 204 
9, 525, 603 | 19, 429, 939 
66,582 |" 109, 434 
282, 457 | 329, 383 | 
134,163 | 233, 405 
501, 754 | 3,626, 995 
42, 982 83, 266 
250, 828 145, 761 
79, 608 128, 510 
9, 119 5, 960 
309, 797 383, 651 
273, 608 573, 413 | 
12, 155 4, 095 
923,618 | 1,849, 813 
753 231 
257,039 | 676, 062 
193 | 49 
1, 167,717 | 1,095, 593 | 
2, 025 518 | 
18, 192 | 7,014 
1, 260 | 1,040 
247 | 275 | 
128 | 109 
19,676 | 26, 897 
37, 984 | 37, 106 
9, 486,793 | 17,030,975 
19, 436 | 28, 824 | 
| 





Estimate, 
1959 


| 1, 769, 255 
21, 742, 996 


155, 624 
279, 878 


355, 316 
3, 107, 499 


119, 708 
502, 171 


196, 206 

26, 123 
| 646, 662 
790, 996 


| 31,498 
3, 390, 990 


355 

1, 018, 651 
155 

| 2, 569, 734 
1,075 
29, 897 
1,351 
606 
236 


50, 020 
| 82, 350 
118, 288, 275 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





43, 151 





conservation practices at 15 agencies on farmlands 


a i sth, chase Hin egadsnds set<senduge $8. 96 

EE a et Oi 6 tied hb obacn ditties Hib ducdacnssassecne 30.5 
Be nh thie Sion esn dh dOienens cosas dee adk 2, 051, 820 
Total increased production iatincnahiteadianeamitaaaionmn~a «82 -saseaes $18, 395, 000 
Expenditures: 

I ese clihe omen menace peciaieeaee semana $677, 238 

RN MUNN ee resco eciccayscuscsgutneeranpworuw cows $4, 995, 924 
Ratio of soil-conservation dollar to cooperator expenditures ___- 1. 00:7. 38 
Ratio of cooperator dollar to soil-conservation expenditures -__- 1. 00:0. 
Increased farm production: 

Ratio of soil-conservation dollar to increased production - - 1. 00:27. 

Ratio of cooperator dollar to increased proeduction.-.----_- 1. 00:3. 

Ratio of total cost of soil conservation (soil-conservation 

dollar plus cooperator dollar) to increased production --- 1. 00:3. 


Increased returns per acre due to conservation treatment: 


1950 | 1954 | 


$11. 90 
37.4 

2, 169, 183 
$25, 809, 149 


$1, 035, 298 
$7, 290, 164 
1. 00:7. 04 
1. 00:0. 14 
1. 00: 24. 93 
1. 00:3. 54 
1. 00:3. 10 


TaBLe IV.—Comparison of analyses of results of applying soil- and moisture- 


1957 


$12. 40 

32.0 

2, 078, 830 
$25, 797, 472 


$1, 353, 060 
$7, 625, 682 
1, 00:5. 60 
1. 00:0. 177 


1. 00:19. 60 
1. 00:3. 38 


1, 00:2, 87 
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BASIS FOR 1959! INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. $4,374,000 is currently available for soil-and-moisture 
work. Explain why the. proposed increase of $193,000 is necessary in 
1959. 

Mr. Massey. Mr, Flory is with us this afternoon. I would like to 
have him address himself to you on the soil-and-moisture program. 

Mr. Kirwan, All right. 

Mr. F.Lory. Last year we had a program laid out for comprehensive 
plans and surveys for work to be done. We employed a number of 
people in positions that we consider in a shortage category, namely 
soil scientists, engineers, and range technicians. We were not-able to 
fill those positions promptly. On the Navaho we had a 30-percent 
vacancy in positions at the beginning of the year. As a consequence 
there were some funds not required because of that lapse. 

That situation has eased somewhat and at the present time we have 
those positions filled and will need that money to pay those people next 
year. 

1958 BUDGETARY RESERVE 


Mr. Kirwan. You tell us that is the reason they put the $200,000 
in reserve this year after the committee allowed an increase. 

Mr. Fuory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where did you get scientists or engineers from 
recently? 

Mr. Fiory. There has been an easing in that situation in the 
last 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not so in the other agencies. 

Mr. Fiory. We have not a single engineering- or soil-scientist 
vacancy now. 

Mr. Krrwan, Where did you pick them up in the last couple of 
months? 

Mr. Fiory. We have been scouring the bushes for them. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not think that is the proper answer. 

Mr. Fuiory. We filled our positions. 

These are agricultural engineers that might not be able to qualify 
elsewhere. 

Mr, Kirwan. I think the Bureau of the Budget took that $200,000 
and put it out of circulation. [amin yourcorner. But not when you 
come up and tell me that in soil enservation you have to go out and 
get somebody that is strictly an expert on soil conservation. That is 
not correct. You could have gone ahead with this $200,000 and 
applied it to fieldwork and have done a pretty good job if you only 
had to do the rough end of it. 

Mr. Fiory. We have a large number of aids that are semiprofes- 
sional, but we need professional men. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had the force; you had everything. You had 
the place to work. You did not have to put $200,000 in reserve. 

Mr. Massery. If I might add something to that. 

The committee gave us an increase for soil and moisture in 1958. 
What Mr. Flory was referring to was that we were adding to our staff 
which took us some time during the fiscal year to recruit those people 
during that short period. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand what he said. 
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Mr. Massey. Because of the lag in the program we had those sav- 
ng pat up. That is where the $200,000 came from. 

r. Kirwan. The point I am asking is this: With the little money 
spent on soil conservation in this country, you had a fertile field to 
work on. You did not have to hire experts. You had plenty of 
people in the Department. In my town there are 12,000 totally 
unemployed. I will guarantee that some of them know something 
about soil conservation. In America they tell me 5 million will soon 
be unemployed. You could have gotten all the help you needed. 
He does not have to be an expert to repair the soil damage that has 
occurred. 

Mr. Massey. We did not intend to convey that we-could not have 
gotten the people. In other words, it took us some time to get them 
and during that time we had this savings built up. That is where the 
$200,000 came from. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Also these people have to meet certain standards 
specified by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but you had enough already 
within the Department to do the job there. How about a fellow 
doing something that is a million times more complicated, say making 
open-hearth steel? The first helper we will say does not show up 
today. There are probably a hundred different chemicals or mixtures 
involved. The other fellow just does it. There are men in soil 
conservation today that never saw an expert. 

If an expert does not show up, they do not shut down the batch 
steel plant. They do not shut dotrn these complicated things. Be- 
cause you could not get an expert, you took little action on the increase 
for this year and now you come in here and ask for another $193,000 
for 1959. There is something wrong. 


INCREASE TO BE ALLOTTED TO PLANNING 


Why should the entire increase of $193,000 be allotted to “Investi- 
gations and Planning’”’ instead of to actual application of soil-conser- 
vation practices? 

Mr. Fiory. That planning is done for groups to do the work. We 
do most of the planning work. In that connection I would like to 
say the tribes have been donating quite a bit of work or money to 
carry out conservation work. For example, the Navaho Tribe out 
of their tribal funds allotted $153,990 last year. Then they passed a 
resolution allowing $3 million to be used in the next 5 years for con- 
servation work. The Fort Apache Reservation appropriated $157,000 
the past year, Jicarilla $25,000, Consolidated Ute $75,000, San Carlos 
$39,000, Uintah and Ouray $88,000, Warm Springs $33,000. Those 
are tribal funds the tribes appropriated for conservation work. That 
takes planning for them to do that work. 

These people do the planning for the application of funds that were 
furnished by our cooperators. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would say that $193,000 is a lot of planning money 
for the amount of money you are going to spend on soil conservation. 


COOPERATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Why is no increase in cooperative contributions expected in 1959? 
Mr. Fiory. That is pretty much due to economic conditions. The 
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land users are not in a position to do quite as much as they have in 
the past. We found out in the last 3 years it has been decreasing 
to some extent per cooperator. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen? 


PROGRESS IN SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Flory, give us a brief explanation of just what is 
being done under your soil and moisture work. 

Mr. Fiorey. I had an analysis made of one representative and 
pretty large area where we have carried on a large program for 10 
years, western Oklahoma, which I think will give a good example of 
what we accomplished and where we are under one set of conditions. 
Each year I have taken some portion of the country where there is a 
particular type of program and shown the progress made. If you 
care to have it, I will read this and you can insert it in the record if 
you like. It summarizes it in good shape. 

Mr. Jensen. Just brief it. 

Mr. Fuiory. 6,271 farms and 721,000 acres are represented. In 
that 10-year per iod the construction work has been 50 percent com- 
pleted. In other words, on 50 percent of the farms we have been on 
an operational maintenance basis. We are applying the winter cover 
crops, terraces are all in, shaped waterways are all in. It is a matter 
of soil improverent from now on. All the structural work necessary 
to stop erosion has been applied. 

As a result of that program, the production in dollars on 1957 
values was increased $5,770,000. That is an average of $8 per acre or 
30.8 percent. 

Mr. JensEN. Good. 

Mr. Fiory. The rentals received by the people on the farms have 
increased, the ones that have their farms rented, received 54 percent 
increase or an average of $176 per farm. That is a tangible result 
they have received from the program during this 10-year period in that 
area of 6,271 farms. 

Mr. Jensen. Are all the reservations practicing soil conservation? 

Mr. Fuory. Yes, all except those small scattered reservations in 
Minnesota and Michigan which are so small, home sites are about all 
they are, that we never atte pted to carry on a program. there. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any watershed projects under construe- 
tion? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Jensen. How many? 

Mr. Fiory. There are 5; 2 have about helf their work done in 
Oklehoma and another just starting construction and 2 more autbor- 
ized and several others that are in the process of authorization at the 
present time. 

Mr. JENSEN. On what reservations? 

Mr. Fiory. Those in Oklaboma, in western Oklahoma, and eastern 
Muskogee areas. There is 1 in the Albuquerque area and a couple 
in Montene, 1 in South Dakota, and I am not just sure where all of 
them ere because they are coming in at the present time. 

Mr. JENSEN. There must be a lot of watersheds that are eligible 
for wetershed projects. 
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‘Mr. Fiory. Yes; but a lot are in the planning stage ‘at the present 
time. ' The first work done on that was in areas where it was pretty 
largely white owned and groups of neighbors got together'and planned 
the programs and made application. They are just getting afound 
to programs that include Indian land. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for $193,000 additional in 1959 for 
soil and moisture conservation over and above this year. 

There was $200,000 that was put in reserve this year. You could 
not spend it; or what? 

.Mr. Fiory. We could not spend it for the purpose we set. it aside 
for because we could not get technicians. We have those now. The 
last couple of months we have been able to get technicians we were 
not able to get 6 months ago. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS 


Mr. Jensen. Are you using Indians as much as possible on these 
projects? 

Mr. Fuory. As much as possible. In this area about three-fourths 
of the employees are Indians. 

Mr. Jensen. Have any Indians become technicians and, if so, how 
many? 

Mr. Fiory. I am not sure how many, but I think we have 6 or 7 
graduates who are professional employees and the rest are aids. 
Some went to college at our insistence and came back. They started 
as aids, then stopped and got degrees and are now doing professional 
work. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope there are a lot of Indians majoring in soil 
technical work. Are there any in colleges at the present time? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that Mr. Flory has in his heart to do a good 
job and he does do a good job in this field. It is very important. 
I think I told you a few years ago I got a letter from an Indian who 
had practiced soil conservation according to your teachings for several 
years. He said, from now on you do not have to worry about me 
and my family because we are practicing soil conservation and we 
will take care of ourselves from now on. I am sure there are a lot 
of them in the same category by now. That is fine. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 


OpeRATION, RePpaiR, AND MAINTENANCE OF INDIAN IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. We move to ‘Operation, repair, and maintenance of 
Indian ‘irrigation systems.” Insert page 53 and pages 56 through 58. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


5. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation sysiems, $880,000 














Amount Estimate, 

Subactivities available, | Decreases Subtotal 1959 Increases 

1958 } 

sic ip a i cel i a se | pai deal 
(a2) Annual assessment payments _._--.--- $103, 635 $2, 541 $101, 094 $101, 094 OST <2. 
(6) Annual water payments.____._._-..--- TE OE Sos cedéccscas | 20, 000 20,000) \aicco2k..--- 

(ec) Operation and maintenance of irriga- | 
ee eee ee 87, 459 758,906 | 758,906 |...-....---- 

Total. .vi.u.-.--- | 970,000 | 90,000 | 880,000 | 880,000 | 








The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $880,000, the same as for the subtotal. 
Irrigation systems are operated and maintained by assessing an annual charge on a 
per-acre basis against all assessable lands included within a particular project. 

Funds requested under this activity are for the payment of (a) annual operation 
and maintenance charges made against Indian-owned lands included within private 
and public irrigation districts and water-users association, (b) annual water and 
water rights purchased for Indian lands, and (c) operation, repair, maintenance, 
and improvement of irrigation systems on Indian lands where the Indian land- 
owners or assignees are financially unable to pay such costs. Unless funds are 
provided by the Government for those unable to pay, this cost is indirectly passed 
on to the water users who do pay their assessments. A substantial portion of the 
Indians, however, pay the annual operation and maintenance charges made against 
their lands. The funds are also used for (1) assisting the operation and mainte- 
nance of incompleted projects where it is inequitable to charge the full cost of 
operation and maintenane against the water users; (2) for payment of uncollect- 
ible assessments against Indians when the failure or inability to collect such assess- 
ments jeopardizes the interest of the other water users and the Federal Govern- 
ment: (3) for payment of any deficit between the current sssessment rate and actual 
operation and maintenance costs pending the completion of assessable area sur- 
veys to establish assessment rates sufficient to cover fully all operation and main- 
tenance costs; (4) for deferred maintenance on several of the projects, particularly 
the Navaho project. 

Nonreimbursable items 
Palo Verde dikes and drains 


Se eects oo $40, 000 
Fort Hall project 


Den eile SIAL: oo dh anen oso ane ovat wares 2 en = ee 70, 000 


Fore Tiedt: wilh wiilte_ ot 2). 8 oe. ae 8, 000 
Middle Rio Grande conservancy: Albuquerque school lands_ _-_-______- 3, 000 
Wapato project: 
ee NUSRAT MAS (20? ah ek” NS pa Eb Cg 29, 000 
ne Lf per eigen leer eae aay ea mee nial pee RR EBERLE fe RAIS mpegs! haa 20, 000 
rewiis Te eeen oS oc eee ee ek ee sik Ripa = abet 19, 250 
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The following is a tabulation of projects by subactivity: 


Subtotal, Estimate, Difference, 
1959 1959 increase (+), 
decrease (—) 


Annual assessment payment: 




















I das $19, 250 RD Badia an nisinncins 
Miidle Rio Grande conservancy __.._.............-.....-- 32, 000 PRO00 ba. ccsees cee 
SPUD MEDEIPONED See. ok 5 ck ences ddl cde < ceea 29, 809 29, 000 — $809 
SERIE So ooo dn cltniitntes <n gceciicbaeueettadsbee veer 22, 576 20, 844 —1, 732 
I a a mr anne oe 8 ee hee coer ees 103, 635 101, 094 | —2, 541 
Annual water payment: Wapato water purchase_____._._____- 20, 000 20, 000 |___- 
Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems: 
Arizona: 
Colorado River. _.._.._.__- cepa A Tica oe 2 42, 000 39, 000 —3, 000 
Gees a oon 2 ill A oe ed dk 1,675 1, 650 —25 
CON Pe bh is aad cstch Jacapiacusienss bs 
OS PR itl ala Oe Bio AR 
Palo Verde NE nn emia 
Yuma homesteads -_- DICE Hie PESTA 
Pree ONO iis iosii debi cl lassi ph tec 
Raia ate TEE hs cnt silela  a 
Papago-Chui Chiu a ee eee ae 
Papago-San Xavier. 
Pima: 
UID MO ah hs ae ced 1 
Gila Crossing and Matos. a eR cae | 3, 
Dee even. Se re re 1535 53 0t Mie Se 6. 000 6, 800 | +800 
San Carlos project peda. ac oly (Ric ite Basin d 182, 551 237, 666 +565, 115 
San Carlos Reservation. -_-_- sidshdh apenas’ 7, 947 7, 900 —47 
a California miscellaneous projects __ 41, 000 43, 600 +2, 600 
ano: j 
Fort Hall project_...................-.. Steines e. 65, 000 70, 000 | +5, 000 
Fort Hall minor unit.___.....-- bbe ke: pint chad dwetaks | 5, 000 8, 000 | +3, 000 
Montana: | 
Blackfeet__.-_______- SEES DU eo 23, 000 | 19, 100 | —3, 900 
co ys ERE Va BR ESE EE a oe ee Se eae OOS 8, 000 | 7,000 | —1, 000 
UNE NTN os tii dl aris gins tas <uoretaun ash dceneee a 10, 000 20, 000 | +10, 000 
Fort Peck... _.-- a ae i ats delet 14, 500 10, 000 — 4, 500 
EE NOE oo tcc ees these « wien Spt 2, 700 2, 700 a8 : 
Nevada: | 
Ne ORS tos, dng nnaninieeruwkanmibenieres | 2, 700 ag 
Duck Valley 20, 300 | 20, 481 | +181 
Pyramid Lake - 6, 000 10, 000 | +4, 000 
Watker River 7, 500 | 7, 500 |_- 
New Mexico: | 
i et ee ee coe il 3, 520 | 3, 520 | .- 
Navajo Reservation._........._..-_._-- paren seas) 100, 266 |. __. | —100, 266 
Miscellaneous pueblos_--_-_...........-..--.----------- | 75, 347 WE, BGA baa Li cdsepe 
Oregon: | 
Klamath-Modoc Point. _---- deb iadeluseendocarn 7,000 | 1,000 | —6, 000 
RN a 4, 000 | 3, 000 | —1, 000 
a : ak dati Reibarerasa kai icaae Gdcenieel ical 400 | +400 
Lummi diking-__-_- bitchin debbie thea eltetoa’ Ei ie nialh Ch ieek il ents led oh a cniulain 
i ee Ste ont cnn nccqnaceasetabgemswenats 47, 523 | Rn oc cet Manian 
Washington: | 
Colville: 
Monse._._-- el RE Ay eT ARG ee Libel Teal 7, 000 | 7, 500 +500 
ie oe teenies sae Cerne 2, 000 | 5, 000 | +3, 000 
Wapato project Toppenish RS cco 3, 000 3,000 |......-. ct 
Wyoming: Wind River__. _- 2 pcaduachsipnb aehnicnimeinbichah 3, 600 12, 400 +8, 800 
Miscellaneous small tracts... ...........--.-.--.-..------- 8, 270 | 6, 629 —1, 41 
eG eed dndtididenmbinaenas<snckbngansaetedephiakl 880, 000 | BPE facecieneseuaes 





SAN CARLOS PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. A cecrease of $90,000 is budgeted for operation and 
maintenance of irrigation systems. However, the total request of 
$880,000 includes $237,000 for the San Carlos project, an increase of 
$55,000 over this year. We allowed a supplemental last year for 
emergency operation and maintenance of this project due to the 
drought. Why can’t the tribe again take over its responsibility? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the drought situation for which we 
had a supplementel affected the resources of the tribe going into the 
fiscal yeer 1959. They did not have the returns from their crops 
that would permit them to continue their operations, pay for their 
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operations, and go into the fiscal year 1959 with enough resources to 
carry their program through the season. 

e hope this is the last year that we will have to assist them with 
their work. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN Trust Property 
Mr. Krrwan. Insert pages 62 through 64, 68, 79, and 80, ‘““Manage- 


ment of Indian trust property.” 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


7. Prenngnrn of Indian trust property, $3,000,311 

















| 
Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity ~——- Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1 
ste pscengssonsnenaspesrpnaserntengaienesatidpenpeieh baeniehieseepegtllaaceshiemenpnystneyininesipetetthtinstctedinaie eel allittemmlas 
(a) Land management_..___.._.-__._.-_-- GR 9965207 fod. he $2, 324, 197 | $2, 399, 197 $75, 000 
(b) General trustee services...............- 679, 114 $78, 000 601, 114 GBA, BA: by. winced ean 
ete Me ieee 3, 003, 311 78,000 | 2,925, 311 | 3, 000, 311 | 75, 000 





(a) Land management, $2,399,197 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 is $2,399,197, an increase of $75,000. 
This increase is necessary to begin work involved in determining the status of 
mining claims on the Colville Indian Reservation. Section 5 of the act of July 
24, 1956 (70 Stat. 626), provides, in part, that the business council of the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Colville Reservation shall submit proposed legislation for 
the termination of Federal supervision over the property and affairs of the Con- 
federated Tribes. The data to be developed with the $75,000 increase will 
partially provide current and reliable data upon which the council can base its 
actions and legislative recommendations as required by the aforementioned act. 
The act of July 24, 1956, restored all undisposed lands ceded by the tribe under 
the act of March 22, 1906 (34 Stat. 80), to tribal ownership, to be held in trust by 
the United States, subject to any existing valid rights. 

During the period that the ceded lands were opened for mineral entries, some 
10,300 mineral claims were filed. Before the Colville Business Council can 
intelligently recommend terminal legislation involving the human and natural 
resources of the reservation, the status of all claims must be determined as to 
their validity, the proper owners, and whether or not they are producing mines. 
The actual work of accomplishing this survey will be performed be the Bureau cf 
Land Management from funds made available to them from this estimate. Tle 
work includes field examination of claims; address search, notification, and ab- 
stract of ownership in claims; adjudicating work, advertising for heirs, lard 
status search, and administration; hearings and other related legal expenses. 

Two million, three hundred and twenty-four thousand, one hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars of the two million, three hundred and ninety-nine thousand, one 
hundred and ninety-seven dollars requested for fiscal year 1959 will be used to 
develop realty programs to manage some 56 million acres of Indian land over 
which the Bureau has trust supervision. This amount is identical to the amount 
received in 1958, and programs will be undertaken which will return the highest 
benefits possible within the allowed amount. 

The realty workload, and the factors influencing such workload as required to 
adequately manage these Indian lands, and to recover the surface and subsurfa’e 
resources thereof for the economic and cultural growth of the Nation and the 
Indian people are set forth in the justification as hereinafter outlined. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Land is the basie resource of the Indian. Through the soil, range, forest, and 
socio-economic programs the livelihood of the Indians is enhanced, thereby 
making them, individually or as communities, self-supporting and qualified to 
assume responsibility for administering their own resources. Fundamental to 
all of these programs is the protection of the Indians’ real property interests in 
their lands and the development of maximum use of the compensable benefits 


20659—58——20 
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derived through realistic and long-range realty programs. Trust supervision 
over these Indian lands, therefore, is one of the Bureau’s heaviest responsibilities, 
The number of realty transactions effected, and the income derived through 
efficient land-management programs, makes the Burean one of the largest man- 
agers of trust properties in the Nation. Divesting the Bureau of this tremendous 
trust responsibility is, of course, the eventual goal of the Bureau. However, the 
development of effective and productive long-range plans and programs for the 
use of these lands, owned by individ tal Indians and tribes, is paramo'mt at this 
time among the many activities carried on by the Branch of Realty. Such plans 
and programs envision the following major benefits to the Indian: 

(1) Maximum revenue while under the trusteeship of the Federal Government. 

(2) Effective use of both surface and s ibs irface resources of Indian lands can 
be increased immeasrably throigh detailed st idy and conseq ent development 
of equitable plans and programs for utilization, together with formulation of 
precise corrective lezislation relating to Indian-owned real estate. 

(3) Practically developed land-use plans for implementation by the Indians at 
such time as Federal responsibility for administering the Indian lands is concluded, 
through orderly termination (by sales, removal of restrictions, issuance of patents- 
in-fee, and certificates of competency) of trust responsibilities over individual 
Indians and more adequately prepared readjustment legislation. 

(4) Resolution of the technical and legal difficulties confronting the Bureau 
in carrying out the withdrawal of its supervision over these lands. The prime 
problem here is concerned with resolving the complicated heirship situation and 
clarifying the records concerning trust lands. 

The Bureau has trust responsibilities over 52,772,807 acres located in 26 
States and 2,895,210 acres in Alaska. In addition approximately 589,000 acres 
of federally owned land located in 21 States, and about 1,270,000 acres in Alaska 
are managed for the benefit of the Indian. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the trust lands by area jurisdiction and by States: 


Land transactions—F iscal years 1955, 1956 and 1957 (cases closed and cases pending)! 




















Closed | Cases | Closed | Cases | Closed | Cases 
Type of case during | onhand| during | onhand| during | on hand 
fiscal June 30, fiscal June 30, fiscal June 30, 
| year 1955} 1955 | year1956| 1956 | year 1957| 1957 

Patents-in-fee_.._..........- a 5 781 910 1, 038 1, 145 1, 502 gil 
ans. 2. =. as cores | 2, 803 5, 668 5, 896 4, 495 6, 157 4,742 
Exchanges._..._....-_.-- | 282 596 684 1, 921 2, 032 2, 076 
Partitions_--_--..-- Pecseen eee le 60 155 110 178 148 132 
Removal of restrictions_____ 254 396 499 89 191 42 
Certi.icates of competency - 58 127 114 132 216 74 
Purchases. - -- s.iu4 95 62 274 66 135 66 
CFR 171.7 and 10 leases and permits __- 5, 100 592 4, 699 658 4, 416 836 
CFR 17L8 leases and permits. oe 7, 086 886 10, 127 1, 207 8, 179 2, 279 
Oil and gas leases______- | 8, 046 664 3, 834 252 3, 224 1, 449 
Other mineral leases - ----_-_-- } 134 38 781 152 565 95 
Rights-of-way - -.-_--.-.----.-- . bce 342 390 1, 448 2, 239 1, 640 2, 643 
Probate inventories_---.- : Se csiiata td --| 1, 436 1, 316 4, 187 1, 007 2, 572 1, 068 
Probate postings__-_--..-..--- ates 1, 936 1, 151 10, 921 5, 570 11, 950 5, 773 
Meee. Sete uli | 2, 791 144 2, 522 298 7, 317 634 

UM cea ee ee | 26,204} 13,095] 47,134] 19,409] 50,244 22, 820 


' The above table shows all brendty th transactions closed, imeluding those-worked on by nonrealty seadienn ees. 


(b) General trustee service, $601,114 


The estimate of $601,114 is the same as the subtotal, 1959. The Bureau is 
charged by various laws and regulations with the trust responsibility of a 
ing for and disbursing individual Indian moneys which come into the custod 
Bureau officials. Indian Service special disbursing agents are designated to 
carry out these responsi ilities. The necessity for this special service of imiate. 
nance of banking facilities for Indians, as well as being required by law, has long 
been recognized be*ause of the lack of commercial banking facilities to serve the 
Indian people in remote and isolated areas. 

The realty, forestry, irrigation, credit, welfare, and other activities of the 
Bureau are directly affected by the management and operation of these Indian 
money banks. Other governmental agencies, such as Geological Survey, General 
Accounting Office, Bureau of Land Management, and the Department’s and 
Bureau’s audit and inspection staffs, are directly interested in these functions. 
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‘The trust income and number of accounts of individual Indians and Indian 
‘tribes is increasing steadily from lease rentals, oj] and gas leases and bonuses, 
‘and other mineral payments as a result of accelerated activities in the surface 
and subsurface leasing on Indian reservations. It is necessary to collect lease 
rentals for many estates which are in a complicated heitship status and to process 
‘claims which have been allowed against the estates. Proceeds of sales of trust 
‘or restricted lands must be deposited and accounted for in the special disbursing 
agent’s accounts. Real estate transactions required by readjustment legislation 
will increase the trust responsibility of the Government with respect to trust 
moneys and for maintenance of banking facilities pending termination of Bureau 
trust responsibilities. This staff represents the Federal Government at the local 


level in carrying out statutory responsi ilities for the management of trust funds 
‘of individual Indians and tribal enterprises. 


MINING CLAIMS ON COLVILLE. RESERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the net decrease of $3,000 in the item for 
““Management of Indian trust property” consisting of an increase of 
$75,000 for land management ant 0 decrease of $78,000 in general 
trustee. services. 

Mr. Massny. Mr. Chairman, the $75,000 increase in the ‘‘Manage- 
ment of Indian trust property” activity is necessary to begin work 
involved in determining the status of mining claims on the Colville 
Indian Reservation. Section 5 of the act of July 24, 1956, provided 
in part that the business council of the: Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation shall submit proposed legislation for the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the property and affairs of the 
Confederated Tribes. The data to be Erdiged with the $75,000 
increase will partially provide current and reliable data upon which 
the council can base its actions and legislative recommendations as 
required by the aforementioned act. 

The act of July 24, 1956, restored all undisposed lands ceded by the 
‘tribe under the act of March 2, 1906, to tribal ownership. It is to be 
‘held in trust by the United States subject to any existing valid claims. 

But during the period that the ceded lands were open for mineral 
entry, some 10,300 mineral claims were filed. Before the Colville 
Business Council can intelligently recommend terminal legislation 
involving the human and natural resources of the reservation, the 
status of all claims must be determined as to their validity, the proper 
owners, and whether or not they are producing mines. 


ReparR AND. MainwreNaNce or Burmpines AND UTIBITTES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 81 and 82 covering the request of 
$3,708,000 for repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. No 
increase is requested for 1959. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities, $3,708,000 


Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities: 


AURIS BYR, SOR ik sco dens aco a ab edna min osc oi ond $3, 708, 600 
Decreases ___- aU Ga eee eee ape pe kg AE re ee eek ee eee bre ao ee 

Swhtetebisc .cve. o2. ois ee ui. Bs Sd 3. ee ce 3, 708, 000 
timate. 1000s acc cacyser = Laws antaetinen aed -4abyeus apenas ti CORK 
Increases oa gece wai 


The estimate of $3,708,000 is the same as for 1958, and will provide for a pro- 
gram of remedial maintenance and repair to the Bureau’s buildings and utilities. 
Thése facilities are primarily maintained and operated in support of programs for 
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the education of Indian children. In fiscal year 1958, the Bureau maintained 
19,658,329 square feet of buildings and 10,536 utility systems, and in fiscal year 
1959 will maintain an estimated 20,750,000 square feet of buildings and 11,000 
utility systems. 

The utility systems maintained by the Bureau supply power, heat, water, 
sanitation facilities, and communication services to various buildings located in 
the United States and Alaska for, which.no-commercial services .are available, 
and must therefore be provided by the Bureau in connection with operation of © 
buildings which they serve. Adequate maintenance of these utility systems is of 
the utmost importance in the rural communities in which they are located, espe- 
cially in areas such as remote villages of Alaska and locations in isolated board- 
ing and day schools on the Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations in Arizona and 
on reservations in Montana and North and South Dakota. Transportation is 
difficult and sometimes impossible in winter months in these isolated locations. 
Vast distances between the station locations and the agency headquarters, and 
the nearest rural communities necessitate sizable expenditures for transportation 
of maintenance personnel, materials, and equipment required to perform the work 
involved. The preservation of life at many of the remote locations is dependent” 
upon the utilities being maintained in operating condition at all times. ause 
of the condition of utility systems, breakdowns and failures are continuous 
problems. 

Many of the structures operated by the Bureau are very old. In many in- 
stances major rehabilitation and repairs are necessary. Initiation of such a pro- 
gram is proposed and included in the estimate for construction. Funds for oper- 
ation and maintenance justified herein will be used first for correction of opera- 
tional failures and breakdowns as they occur and for carrying on a limited pre- 
ventive maintenance program, 

This estimate is based on the following breakdown: 








Pr = ; y, 

1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate | Increase or 
| | 
| 














decrease 
ae a vies aeenciee tere $3, 615, 170 | sa, 76, cw | $3, 708, 000 |-....-.--- 
Estimated cost of maintaining utility systems. 890, 000 1, 090, 000 ve St eter ae 
Estimated cost of maintaining buildings _-____. 2, 725, 170 | 2, 618, 000 2, 618, 000 | ____ 
Square foot ofbuildingsmaintained....__..__| 18, 530, 00 | 19, 658,000 | 20,750,000 | +1,092, 000 
Average cost per square foot (maintaining 
IN A 6b de Sidi bbe i ois eh Ch 


$0. 147 | $0. 133 | $0. 126 —$0. 007 


WEED CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. No funds are requested for weed control for 1959, a 
decrease of $100,000 from funds available this year. What is the 
status of this program? 

Mr. Massey. A part of the work in the soil and moisture program 
perteins to weed control. In the interest of economy and pulling our 
programs down to where we feel they can operate without too much 
adverse effect on the Indians, we have eliminated weed control as a 
separate program and control of weeds will be carried on in connection 
with the soil and moisture program. 

Mr. Bunce. With regard to the fact that there are no funds in 
here specifically for the noxious weed program, what then happens to 
the halogeton and other noxious weeds that are prevalent on some of 
the reservations? Will your program keep them in control? 

Mr. FLtory. We are planning on continuing that work. Weed 
control has been one of the accepted practices under soil conservation 
but we were not able to do as much work as was necessary awhile 
back. However, under the separate weed program we got some of 
those problems fairly well under control. For example, at Fort Hall 
we have seeded about 50,000 acres of the quarantined strip to crested 
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wheat grass and think we have stopped most of the possibility of an 
mvasion into that reservation by having that strip. That has proven 
out. so well, increased the grazing capacity from 4 to 10 times what it 
was before, that we feel the economics of it have been proved exten- 
sively enough that that part of the program will be continued. Any 
chemical work or cultural work that needs to be done to take care of 
small infestations we will do under the soil and moisture program. 

Mr. Bupee. You feel you are adequately financed and equipped to 
bandle the situation. 

Mr. Fory. I think so unless we have some more serious outbreaks 
-sormme place. We want to keep: this pratti¢e in ‘balance with the 36 
‘ otiier practices we have. If the program got so bad the expenditures 

under that program would be much greater than any other item, we 
would have to fe ave additional assistance. 
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Object classification 











1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Total number of permanent positions__.....................-_| 372 | 452 452 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._._.....__-- =" 81 205 311 
Average number of all employees. --.-...........-.--.--.--.---- 383 617 723 
Number of employees at end of year. -._........-...-.--.--..--} 429 670 776 
Average GS grade and salary.................._--_-- nan 6.2 $4,673 16.3 $4,784| 6.4. $4,827 
Average salary of ungraded positions-_.. cadens Sopa $3, 867 $3, 997 $3, 995 
01 Personal services: : FA 
NR. pc nudicans wememalune mann ; $1, 570, 709 $2, 148, 961 $2, 158, 500 
Positions other than permanent_.._._____- ana eiwtel 379, 284 966, 500 1, 466, 500 
Obst nese e........-.. SS 107, 603 123, 972 | 125, 000 
Se ee en oo os ee ie 2, 057, 596 3, 239, 433 3, 750, 000 
02 Travel__ : oie wes elkiecibitingdiki 162, 415 200, 000 200, 000 
63 T ransport: ation of things. MRést Sc SSeS S 178, 349 281, 700 281, 700 
04 Commurications services _ A pacmhiedl & Knluiuaa 33, 333 40, 000 40, 000 
GB Tne Ge eee ON On on in cnn ceo ee scccccccee | 32, 429 50, 425 50, 425 
06 Printing and reproduction____-- ne ter ss ig aio ‘ 32, 099 50, 450 50, 450 
07 Other contractual services-. .- 2s oe 463, 331 440, 899 452, 560 
Services performed by other agencies____ eins = 5). : 23, 421 14, 470 14, 470 
08 Supplies and materials___.........-ss.0.-.-.s.. anh easel 1, 292, 428 1, 503, 900 | 1, 503, 900 
GD Fe he rane e centandngendcssendggdbccunesago 286, 211 420 000 | 420, 000 
3@ - Lame andl SRI 65 cosseeetorsss cesses Saseweencsa 6, 695, 066 9, 630 481 7, 892, 829 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_-_-_...............-.--} 240, 825 121, 000 121, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.-.-................-..... | ot ee ccesciaae ee 
IT RRS ORG REPUNNICNR own cc rco hb cose wcaccndbecenanee a 11, 506 21, 001 21, 001 
Oubtotel. «aos. < sabes 5 cc nce ss papecsscescccsussowsswec’ 11, 706, 928 16, 013, 759 14, 798, 335 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges__...............--.... 20, 451 21, 575 21, 576 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs. _..................----. 11, 686,477 | 15, 992, 184 | 14, 776, 760 

ALLOCATION TO ACCOUNTS 
07 Other contractual services. ............................... | 60, 098 | 75, 901 | 64, 240 
TORRE Ca Aaa veincccccncdedénvntiicondas a 11, 746, 575 | 16, 068, 085. 14, 841, 000 








1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 








Bureau of Indian Affairs_...........- Sui dsded sob veae $11, - 477 $15, = - $14, 776, 760 
Geological Survey - paccncunbtamecnaendsbectanmbuindl 33, 384 20 000 
Bureau of Reclamation. .....-----.-.--------------------- 26, 714 | 7 880 44, 240 





Mr. Kirwan. An appropriation of $13 million is requested for 
“construction”, a decrease of $4 million from the $17 million appro- 
riated for this year. However, considering carryover balances 
yudgeted for 1959, the decrease will actually be only $1,227,085. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 84 through 88. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Construction 
rier inte ccd deta rene aentlatplintirlins write diane erere $17, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior year_-_--__._..__.--._---_-- Seas 909, 085 
I en et EN ier US a a ae igh shock ane 17, 909, 085 
Less: Amount placed in budget reserve____--_-____---______- 1, 841, 000 
Net available for obligation___..........._____- Sato Jivly 2 16, 068, 085 
Decreases: 
Buliaines-amen tities... 5c e $11, 635, 492 
i ee ee ee 4, 349, 568 
no whe tithing Sass eke een 83, 025 
$+); JA, DOR, (OB 
Neen en ee eee enone ee eee et eS Se 
Increases: 
Dulldinte dad utilities. oo. bocce ec ceceuee 9, 232, 000 
BUTMREN GUUS, ore st doo oon lee c lees 3, 768, 000 
—_————- 13, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 19690.............._...- ties eee 13, 000, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Amount Estimate, 
Activities = Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
ait call a ka ecchiitieasiistiionietleeibbinats Nf 
1. Buildings and utilities..............__.. $11, 635, 492 \s11, 635, RT hctscscnac | $0. 232, 000 $9, 232, 000 
2. Irrigation systems_..............-...--- 4, 349, 568 | 4, 349, 568 |... .----.. 3,768,000 | 3, 768, 000 
S. Land aequisition....--...<......-.....-. 83. OS, GES | ......--..---- |on---+------ I sreipaiahsanicials 
GE ches eck nh 16, 068, 085 | 16, 068, 085 


| 
' 


tc ahb iene 13, 000,000 | 13, 000, 000 


1. Buildings and utilities, $9,232,000 


For the construction of buildings and utilities there is programed $10,773,000 
for fiscal year 1959. Of this amount $1,541,000 will be available from unobligated 
balances of funds from prior year appropriations and the balance of $9,232,000 
represents new cash appropriation to meet total program needs. 

School seating capacity will be increased to provide facilities for an additional 
506 Indian students. 

Funds are included for the Bureau’s share of the cost of relocating school and 
agency facilities of the Cheyenne River Agency, South Dakota, brought about by 
reason of closure of Oahe Dam being constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 

Funds are also programed for urgently needed school-support facilities such as 
sewer and water projects, dormitory space, sewer and utility works, and employee 
quarters in isolated areas. 

Funds for the construction of new facilities have been held to those projects 
which it is felt cannot be deferred. However, a substantial increase in funds for 
major rehabilitation and repairs is included in the estimate. Many Bureau 
facilities—both school and other structures—are very old and have deteriorated 
to such a degree that they are unsafe for occupancy. With added emphasis on 
rehabilitation it is proposed that these facilities will be restored to a usable and 
economic condition which will allow for a limited period for deferment of con- 
struction of new or replacement structures. Rehabilitation will be undertaken 
following an on-the-spot engineering survey of each facility where the greatest 
need exists. 
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Buildings and utilities construction program, fiscal year 1959 








Summary of projects by States 


Addi- | 
tional 


Esti- 


mated en-| Total esti- 


Prior | Budget es- | Required 
pupils to | roll-rent | mated cost | year pro- | timate 1959| to con- 



































be pro- | including gram plete | 
vided for | additions I 
ahah leben ated tek, Si celtic ite lacie iach dhl llalatipralinlaincleniioticbeee . 
(a) Alaska: 
Chifornak School. .-..........- 60 60 $193, 800 | $157, 800 $36, 000 |.......... 
English Bay School-.--.------ 6 30 159,700 | 137,700 22, 000 }.......... 
Manakotak School__._._....-. 60 60 208,600 | 174,600 BEE Lcamich<nae 
New Stuyahok School... --- 30 60 298, 000 |..._.. 208, 000 |-......... 
Togiak School.___.___.......-. 28 60 300, Bee 167,300 33,000.) «.-....-.- 
‘Tuntuntuliak School_._..-...- 22 60 185, 143, 000 CE beh nnnaie 
—— | J | | j 
Total Alaska. _............- 206 330 | 1,245,400 | 780,400 465, 000 aint { 
(6) States other than Navaho-Hopi: : 
Arizona: White River utilities_|_........_]....-.-.-- 217, 000 24, 000 193, 000 |.......... 
Colorado: Consolidated Ute 
GOO S « 55 cs ~ 595k 4y-kee ’ 44, 000 3, 000 41,600 4......-- 
MississippI: 
Conehatta School ..-._--. ‘ 59 240 195, 985 15, 985 180, 000 bib 
Pear] River Farm shop. .-./........-.]..-.------ 44, 000 3, 000 GED Sen <nste<so 
Montana: Crow Agency meter 
PO ahi 5659 bs deG deb de = Btdncad--chenssges 1B, 008.1. ...444-~s- 18,000 }.......... 
New Mexico: 
Canoncito Boarding 
School. .-.-..-. 64 64 375, 000 27,000 348, 000 | mi 
Jicarilla water improve- 
Nc. 6.t41. o> dosnt ep haeesicig--ctnn ch cgay 100, 000 |._.......- 100, 000 | .........- 
North Carolina: Cherokee 
BME. 315) ..i3 550). OL. Lu adie... 3, 862,000 | 130,000 350, 000 |$3, 382, 000 
North Dakota: 
Standing Rock School ad- 
ditional facilities... _-- ail 270 578, 500 54, 500 524, 000 }.......... 
Standing Rock sanitary 
facilities___.. bcbkibdle dhnslo aise hhaeeaasieeied 260, 000 |.........- 260, 000 |.......... 
Oklahoma: Soqnere ah School | 
stokers........ JOM De 3.23 25,000 |... | 25,000 |... 
South Dakota: 
Cheyenne River Agency--|........-- idalumion 2, 656, 000 |........ 2, 656, 000 |. ----- “ 
Flandrean School shop 
building ae le are de 17, 000 |. 17, 000 a 
Oglala Boy" s ‘dormitory - 615, 700 55, 700 560, 000 
Washington: Wellpinit jail 
and water__...---- Pinel aquauh->oledaaernaaeee 230, 000 10, 000 40, 000 180,000 
— — - a 
Total, States other than 
Navajo-Hopi._.-----..-- 123 574 9, 238, 185 323, 185 5, 353, 000 | 3, 562, 000 
(c) Navajo-Hopi: 
Arizona: | i 
Dileon Sehool_. 30 218 1, 263, 000 99, 000 75, 000 | 1,089,000 
Hotevilla Day School_- 37 150 498,000 | 447,000 $1,000 }...-..-- 
Oakridge Lookout Tower .|_..---...-}.-.-- a 12, 000 }_.....--- 12, 000 }...-.--..- 
Second Mesa Elementary 
School _ 80 240 | 880,000} 764,000} 116,000 |__. 
White Cone School 30 | 300 | 1,705,000 55, 000 75,000 | 1, 575, 000 
New Mexico: Toadlena Look- | 
out Tower... pi Le (32. Lie eels. ed. ot BI, OOP 4h. da, css 4 11, 000 5e4. 53 SheR 
Total, Navajo-Hopi_---_- 177 90S 4, 369, 000 |1,365, 000 340, 000 | | 2, 664, 000 
——SoD._—a—aEeE=ESE=SEOOSSS TE eee oO 
Major rehabilitation and repairs - .-.-_|.........-}..-.----.-- 4, 116, 000 }......-.-. 4, 115, 000° Sneath 
Quartets, various. 2. ..2..2. 000. Jp BO ch) SR fia. saad 4 000 }.2-.....-- 
Total__- Me tose cae abe eee 4, 615, 000 |____-____- 4, 615, 000 |___.____-- 
Subtotal 506 s a2 | 19, 467, 585 |2, 468, 585 10, 773, 000 6, 226, 000 
Less unobligated balanee brought | 
I nae teen Avndeedues eel csi Mi cicieicancanal aie ANE a aie te es 1, 541, 000 | Sate = 
Appropriation ..............-- um pedtthcntrs ~+++-| , 232, 000 | ENE, 2 
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BuILpInes AND UTILITIES 
EFFECT OF BUDGET RESERVE. ON SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee allowed an increase of $11,760,000 
for the current year, but the Budget Bureau placed $1,841,000 of this 
in reserve. What effect has this had on your school construction 
program? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, I might go back about 2 years ago 
where we were having difficulty in obligating all of our construction 
funds in 1 fiscal year. This committee helped us out by directing us 
to do our planning in 1 year and in those instances where we could 
not do the construction in the same year to come back the next year 
for the construction funds. 

That permitted us to do much better planning and also to gear our 
program to the budgets. 

In 1958 we had this increase, we had planning funds and we had 
several plans on the shelf although we had others for which we still 
had to have architectural and engineering plans. 

The placing of that money in reserve had the effect of letting some 
of the projects that might have been completed, the planning work 
and part of the construction, slip from 1958 into the next year. 
Those funds are still available for those projects and we anticipate 
that it will not have an adverse effect on the actual time that the 
schools will open for the schoolchildren. 

Mr. Kirwan. But it did delay school construction? 

Mr. Massey. I would say in some instances perhaps it did delay 
the school construction for a time. I do not know individually 
whether that few months would keep the school from opening at the 
beginning of the school year or whether it might open 2 or 3 months 
later on. 

REHABILITATION OF EXISTING STRUCTURES 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the plan to put greater emphasis on re- 
habilitation on existing structures. I note over $4 million is budgeted 
for this purpose instead of new construction. 

Mr. Massey. As was discussed briefly this morning, we have an 
increasing Indian population, and school population, and many of 
our buildings are so old as to be unsafe for continued use without 
major rehabilitation. 

Faced with this situation we felt that we must program a sizable 
sum of our money to take care of the safety and sanitary conditions 
in our existing buildings in order that we could keep them in operation 
until we could have adequate resources to replace them. 

Mrs. Thompson has reviewed a report that has been submitted to 
one of the committees of Congress, I believe the watchdog committee. 
I would like to have her report on that. 

Mrs. THompson. As I explained this morning, the two problem 
areas in the out-of-school problem, are the Navaho and Alaska. The 
watchdog committee, which is the committee in connection with the 
Navaho-Hopi long-range rehabilitation program, investigated or looked 
into the problem on the Navaho this summer. The education com- 
mittee of the Navaho Tribal Council reported to the watchdog com- 
mittee that about 10 percent of the children of school age are out of 
school. 
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‘They also reported in that report that by 1962, as I explained this 
morning, there would be according to thei figures six to seven 
thousand increase in school-age population. This added to the more 
than 3,000 now out of school makes about'10,000 by 1962. 

We know. that Public Law 815 schools that are being constructed 
on the Navaho will take care of some of the increase in population, 
My estimate—and it coincides with theirs—is between 2,000 and 
3,000 children will be accommodated under the 815 program, and, as 
we explained this morning, some of the increase will be "relieved 
because of the adult vocational education program. 

Subtracting the 815 programs, it would leave approximately 7,000 
children. I do not think we can expect in the future that the adult 
vocational program and relocation programs can ab3orb all of that, 
but at this time | think no one knows exactly how that will affect the 
out-of-school problem on the Navaho. 

Mr. Massey. Our emphasis on rehabilitation ties into that in this 
way: We must take every precaution possible to keep the facilities 
that we have now in use, in operation, in order to keep them from 
being condemned and put out of operation. This would throw 
additional children out of school. 

We feel this is a high-priority item and will keep the most children 
in school. 

HIGHER COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. Some cost estimates apprear to be much higher than 
the figures presented last year. How much are unit costs increasing? 

Mr. Massry. Mr. Allen, our engineering assistant, I believe, has 
information on that. 

Mr. Autien. Some of these projects have increased over the esti- 
mates submitted last year. For instance, in Alaska, the first project 
in the Alaska list has increased $82,800. The reason is due to a num- 
ber of things. First of all, since we were here last year we have had 
teams go to Alaska and work with the education people and area people 
in Alaska, as well as visit some of these sites. We found that the 
facilities we had planned and based our estimates on before were defi- 
cient.in certain respects. So, adjustments were made for those in the 
planning stage. As a-result, the increase in cost has come about. 

There has also been an increase in wages, as well as a general in- 
crease in material cost. 


RELOCATING THE CHEYENNE RIVER INDIAN AGENCY 


‘Mr. Kirwan. $2,656,000 is budgeted for costs to the Bureau of re- 
locating the Cheyenne River Indian Agency out of the Oahe Reservoir 
area. As the corps will replace the existing facilities from its funds at 
a cost of $3,825,000, why are such large additional expenses necessary? 

“Mr. Massey. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. During the time that the plan for the dam was under 
consideration, we did not expand the Chey enne River school facilities, 
even though there was a need for expansion to accommodate more 
children. “As a result, we operated in an existing inadequate plant. 

en we moved to the new site, it was necessary to increase the size 
of ‘the school to take care of the increase in Indian children. The 
corps will pay for the part that they displaced. In other words, a 
will rebuild the same square footage of the facility that they eliminatec 


a 


ne 
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As a consequence, the new plant is going to cost the Bureau addi- 
tionally about $2,600,000. 


EMPLOYER HOUSING 


Mr. Kirwan. What housing is planned at a cost of $525,000 at the 
hey nne River Agency? 

r. Massey. That is employees’ quarters, Mr. Chairman. Our 
quarters situation on our isolated reservations is such that.we must 
provide adequate quarters before we can employ and recruit teachers 
and all the other technicians that are required to live on reservations. 


CHEROKEE PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. I was down at the Cherokee Reservation in North 
Carolina a couple of years ago. I think I recommended to you, did 
T not, Mr. Emmons, the need for a gymnasium? 

Are you working on that? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Explain the need for the Cherokee School at a cost 
of $3,862,000, for which $350,000 is requested in 1959. Is that the 
same thing? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. We have planning money now for the school. 
We are asking for construction money only for the gymnasium part. 

Mr. Kirwan. You just want it for the gymnasium. 

Mr. GreENwoop. $3,382,000 we will need in future years. 

Mr. Krrwan. They are sadly in need of that. They will never 
be kept on a par with the white children, but, to give them half a break 
at all, from what I have seen, they need a school down there. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We should work out an arrangement with«the 
State where this can be a public-school operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. I witnessed the show there in the evening. It is a 
good education to the white people. 


EMPLOYEES’ HOUSING 


What type of employees’ quarters are planned with the $500,000 
a for 1959 for various bureauwide requirements? 

r. ALLEN. These would be, for the most part, permanent-type 
employees’ quarters. It is possible we might resort to portable-type 
buildings that could be moved when the need became necessary, 
but, generally speaking, we build duplex 2- and 3-bedroom quarters. 

Mr. Kirwan. There are 2 cottages down there at the San Carlos 
eee headquarters at a total cost of $41,000. Is that not a little 
ivgh? 


Mr. Auuen. It is hard to say. These estimates are based on the 
going price in the locality where these facilities are to be built. .You 
will note, by checking the cottages elsewhere, the price does net-run 
the same. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have seen Indians building their own homes way 
up in the mountains on the Cherokee Reservation. I never saw any- 
thing more beautiful. They were building, themselves; youngsters 
who came out of the Second World War. tt is a tough job to get up 
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there with an automobile, let alone a truck. With their own material 
and labor they are building beautiful homes. 

Surely the Indians could work on these cottages rather than going 
into the city and getting a high-priced mechanic. 

Mr. Auten. We build by contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us take the Indian who will be excused from the 
wage rates. I will bet you could build two good cottages cheaper 
than $41,000 if you had the Indians build them. The union will not 
have much to say about that. They are building their own homes on 


the reservations. : 
Mr. Massry. The unions have been very interested in our con- 
struction program throughout—— 


HIGH COST OF ENGINEERING ON HOUSES 


Mr. Kirwan. | understand that. Down here in the Department of 
the Interor we have many engineers. Yet I see here a request for 
planning funds to build a couple of cottages, $4,000. There is some- 
thing wrong. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We do not undertake to employ a large staff of 
architects and engineers. We have our architectural and engineering 
work done by outside concerns. Our staff is just large enough to deal 
with those outside concerns. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have engineers that could certainly provide the 
planning on $500,000 worth of housing. 

Mr. GrEENWOop. We do have Indians on our engineering staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have engineers down there. | think something 
like 4 or 5 million dollars was paid to architects for the barracks that 
‘thiey built all over the world for World War Il. You can put blinders 
on me and take me to any barracks in the United States and I can go 
in there and pick out the cot or the same relative spot I slept in 
in 1917 and 1918. We pay millions to architects. We graduate 
engineers from West Point but no architects. 

I think the best explanation given of the expense in the armed 
services was by \irs. Griffiths from Michigen last year on the floor of 
Congress. Not only was she a former judge, but she had charge of all 
contracts that came out of one of the largest ordnance plants in the 
country located at Detroit. It was her job to go over every contract. 
She said, I do not blame Army generals or colonels. They do not 
graduate one accountant from West Point. Here is a fellow going to 
purchase, let us say, $30 million worth of stuff this year. He knows 
nothing about accounting. About the time he learns a little about it 
his 2-year tour of duty is up and he is moved on to some other place 
and along comes somebody else. 

If they stuck a couple of architects or accountants into West Point, 
look at the millions they would save. That is the same with this. 
You go get an outside engineer to build a couple of cottages. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Our program fluctuates so much up and down 
it would not pay to maintain the staff needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know if you hired a couple of engineers in the 
Department, they could at least build a house. 
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IRRIGATION SysTEMS 


We will insert in the record pages 124 through 126 covering the 


request of $3,768,000 for construction of irrigation systems. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


2. Irrigation systems, $3,768,000 
This activity provides funds for the continuation of irrigation development work 


on existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations located in the, 


arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development of lands and 
water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance to enable the 
Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his land and water 
resources. The development and. extension of irrigation projects on Indian 
reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation Indian families, 
The facilities, however, also directly benefit the surrounding community as well 
as non-Indian-owned lands included within the projects. Most Indian-owned 
land is devoted to stock raising. The success of this activity is largely dependent 
on an adequate supply of winter feed which can be produced on irrigated land. 
The early completion of these existing and continuing projects will make possible 
the determination of final per acre construction costs for reimbursement purposes 
and will greatly facilitate the program and policy of the Bureau in transferring the 
responsibility for operation and maintenance of the systems to the water users. 

The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation of 
irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 

The major structures and canal systems are completed, or nearing completion, 
on many of the projects. The work now proposed will consist primarily of 
extending canals and laterals, subjuzation of lands, and extension of drainage 
systems to provide additional areas for cropping. 

During 1956, Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued at $55,265,000 
on approximately 566,924 acres of land farmed. In all, approximately 870,000 
acres of Indian projects are under constructed irrigation facilities, of which 280,000 
acres are privately owned. Approximately 103,000 acres of Indian lands require 
additional lateral construction, land subjugation, and drainage for successful 
farming. Present Indian projects provide about 3 acres per capita for Indians 
located in the arid West. The complete development of all potentially irrigable 
Indian lands in the West will provide about 6.5 acres per capita. 


| 
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Summary of projects 


(a) Annual contract payments— _... ..2.----.-.-.---2.-+.- iu 54 $16, 000 
Fort Belknap__ 


‘ conan er sin SE stead $6, 250 
Tongue River... -....._-- aa et ae eee , 700 


(b) Construction _ - 
Arizona: 


Colorado River (irrigation) —_-~ —- eer 
San Carlos project: 
Irrigation - ; ; ‘ rg _. 190, 000 
Power pnsnie 200, 000 
Arizona-New Mexico: Nayajo miscellaneous-____- san 000 
California: California reservations -—__-~ ~~ x} 137, 500 
Colorado: Consolidated Ute, Pine River__....._.. 125, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall, Michaud unit_ _- re 655, 000 
Montana: 
Blackfeet _ _ ELT: sLutbevi Ua 2 LIB OSS 
Crow ; eos 77, 035 
Flathead project: 
Irrigation ; 250, 000 
Power ; j : 66, 400 
Fort Belknap__- WI 26 LEAL : 50, 000 
Mort Reena c. jshsiusiec i~ sliintcw Ele efi 50, 000 
Nevada: Duck V alley i ie ieee Ee oe _.. 250, 000 
New Mexico: 
Miscellaneous pueblos _ _---- shee AMG os eae 
Middle Rio Grande pueblos be ea ial ee 


Navajo, Hogback _- ‘ 
Washington: Wapato-Satus_ 


2 tp wee ve | OO, OOO 
ai gas lenis akagel 30, 000 


Wroming-. Wit Rivet ou. 1etnte sade =tecennt el 75, 000 
(c) Miscellaneous small projects_.._..._......--_-.--_-- iota 36, 000 
(d) Engineering plans, surveys, and administration_______________- 459, 065 


Total programuts ule ciieiades titel wack. siteat l .. vase 4, 068. 000 
Less amount brought forward from 1958_- sl A aa 300, 000 





hee QIN eee SE a ee Ae ie. Us 3, 768, 000 


SAN CARLOS PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. An additional $390,000 is requested for construction 
on the San Carlos project. Last year you reported a total cost. to 
date of $15,192,000 with only $142,000 repaid to date. Much of the 
project is for non-Indian owners. What is the status of the project 
and is further expenditure justified? 

Mr. Massey . Mr. Utz. 

Mr. Urz. The San Carlos project, as you know, is in the water 
supplied feoan the Gila River and upper tributaries. Due to drought 
conditions in that area over a period of a good many years now, we 
have had almost no gravity water until this summer. I think the 
last water we had of any amount at all was in 1941. 

As a result, where originally it was planned that 20 percent of the 
water for that project would come from wells, in the last few years it 
has been necessary to get about 80 percent of the water from wells 
rather than 20 percent originally contemplated. 

Those wells have had a drawdown to where they have had to 
be deepened and cost of pumping has increased tremendously. — It 
is going to be necessary until we get some more rainfall in the upper 
basin and get more gravity water to continue to deepen those wells 
and replace a good many of them in order to supply the water for the 
irrigation on that project. 
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Mr. Krrwan. Considering the urgent need for Indian schools, 
would it not be better to shift some of the irrigation construction 
money to that purpose? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, in reviewing our entire program we 
certainly were in favor of putting as much money as possible on school 
construction. 

However, when we recognize that much of the Indians’ funds and 
livelihood comes from the operation of the irrigation projects, we 
recognize that the family has to be supported also. 

During 1956 the Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued 
at $55,265,000. ‘To reduce our irrigation program would affect the 
Indians adversely i in their economic life. 

Mr. Kirwan. It affected the children some when we did not go on 
with construction, did it not? We retarded them some. 

Mr. Massey. Both of the programs we feel are important. We 
have attempted to weigh one against the other and try to provide for 
the children as nearly adequately as possible without taking away the 
livelihood of the family. We think it would have a very profound 
effect upon the parents if they were not able to provide for their 
families and the irrigation lands are important ia this respect. 


INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. Although the total construction program of the 
Bureau will decrease $1,227, 000 in 1959, personal services increase 
$510,000. Why is this necessary? 

Mr. Massey. There has been a substantial increase in wages, the 
engineers have recently received increases. But the major cause for 
the increase in personal services in the construction program is the 
change from new construction done by contract to the rehabilitation 
program which will be done by force account. 

Mr. Krrwan. Are the Indians now employed paid the same wages 
as the others? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are given the same wage? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, for the same type work. 

Mr. Bupasr. I was interested in the last question and answer there 
as to these increases in personal services. I notice in going through 
the budget that in each instance where personal services are listed that 
the average GS grade and salary increased from 6.2 in 1957 to 6.3 in 
1958 and to 6.4 estimated for 1959. 

Roughly, what kind of a percentage salary increase would that be 
within the Bureau? That is, for individual employees? Would it be 
as much as | percent? 

Mr. Kane. I would have to calculate that, Mr. Budge. I would 
first like to explain how that comes about. In computing the average 
grade and salary, that is applied from the long listing of detailed 
personal services published in another section of the budget as a 
separate item in the appendix. 

Mr. Bupae. I understand that. I am trying to figure out if it 
would be even as much as 1 percent or rougbly what kind of increase 
it would amount to so far as the amounts paid to the employees are 
concerned. 
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Mr. Kane. If I may, I would like to insert in the record the calcu- 
lations for that. I can see the magnitude of it but I cannot give the 
percentage offhand. 

Mr. Bupee. All right, insert it, please. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The increase is approximately 134 percent between 1957 and 1958 and 1% 
percent again between 1958 and 1959. 


20659—58—-—21 
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Status of unfunded contract authorization 





Unfunded balance at beginning of year 
Oentract authorisation (new)......-. .-....0.0.-<4.-.3c05 206. 
Unfunded balance rescinded _._____.___.__- 
Unfunded balance at end of year 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 








Object classification 


RUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Total numiber of permanent positions --- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average numbcr of all employees. - . a ee 
Number of employees:at end of year-_..............-- é 


Average GS grade and salary --_- . 
Average salary of ungraded positions-- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions - 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total peragqnal services..............-.-.- 
02... Travel .;... <sses- Sn indithecte 
Transportation of things..____- 
Communication services - 
Rents ans utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Otbér comtegetajal services. - - . ~~~ <6 - 255-4 --4- pono an-e- 

Services performed by other aqendien 

Supplies and,materials _-- 
Eqv ipm¢nt- : wide 
10 Lands and structures. _- 


SE ASERES 


11 Grants, subsidies, and SN eee 


13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments _- 


Subtotal -_- 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 


Total, Bureau of Indian A ffairs______- 


ALLOCATION TO BURBAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Total number of riiénent eran 0 GLa. GS 
Full-time equivalent Of all other positions. .__- 
Average number ofall employed 
Number of employees at end of year - . 


Average GS grade and salary - 


0! Personal services: 


Positions other than permanent. 
Other personal services 


Total personal services. --_- 
CD RI i cet De diab ttnbine idea eee 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services__._______...-.-...----..-----.-- 
06 Printing and reproduction _. 
07. Other contractual services. ..........- 
08 Supplies and materials 
OD * TRA O ne ee se seh ees SR. 
10 -Eands and:structures -. 22 2-020. , 229.2222. ole 
11. -Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads-_-_....-...-..--.....---- | 


Total obligations 















































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
$14, 185,071 | $14,685,071 | $14, 685, 071 
12, 000, 12, 000, 000 |... > 
ae —3, 622, C00 
—14, 685, 071 | —14, 685,071 |. —3,063, 071 
11, 500,000 | 12, 000, 000 8, 000, LOO 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 
755 | 760 760 
187 212 | 212 
-| 784. | 843 843 
893 | 1.000 1, 000 
6.2 $4678 \63 $4 784/64 $4827 
$3, 867 | $3. 997 $3. 995 
$2, 633,880 | $2, 808 543 $2, 823, 725 
814 225 954 000 964. 600 
24 048 28 695 29. 000 
3,472 153 3, 791 238 3, 817, 325 
120 101 123 700 123 700 
24, 119 | 24 300 24 300 
30 890 32, 650 32, 650 
49, 636 51.800 51 800 
2) 488 3.000 3 000, 
148 235 183 700 183. 700, 
3 424 14 000 14 000° 
} 1,049 304| 1,017 248 | —- 1,037 000 
350. 650 414, 000 414, 000 
4, 408, 492 5, 929 300 3,363 971 
2, 207 180 765 180 765 
1. 426 1 700 1, 700 
: 21, 813 | 20 320 20° 320 
| | be 
| 9,685 .028| 11,787 721 9, 248 231 
46 914 | 48 231 | 48, 231 
9,638,114 | 11, 739, 490 9, 200.000 
“a Sil enfin icles 
} 
| 
10 | 10 8 
7 | 5 4 
17 | 12 9 
8 | 5 | 4 
| 7.6 $5,648 | 7.6 $5,664 | 7,8 $5, 784 
ee — ~o} = — 
| $51, 204 $34, 900 | $27, 700 
21, 946 | 14.800; . 11,700 
| 4; 493 | 3, 300 2, 600 
1 sabia J Sains 
77, 733 | 53, 000. | 42, 000 
16, 242 14, 000 | 12, 000 
65: 100. | 100 
279 | 300 | 200 
2,616 | 25, 300 25, 000 
494 | 400 300 
65, 640 | 44, 000 36, 000 
1, 803 | 11. 000, | 11, 000 
- 10} Wee 1 -2i itz: 
143, 121 | 148, 397 | 170. 700 
te 3,€ 2, 700 
308, 003 | 300 097 | 300 000 
9,946,117 | 12,039,587 | 9, £00, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 156 through 162 
and page 165. : 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization) 


a rn. Le oc ecwbcesewusiue ase $12, 000, 000 
Total available, 1958...._-...-.__.___- Nea ~ 12, 000, 000 
Decreases: 
er Se Fis alee $2, 600, 000 
mune mmenmeneeneet 2 ee ee 9, 400, ODD 
—————._ 12, 000, 000 
I ing aN Seatac aches abel oh ie int aaNet 
Increases 
UU EOIN 6 i el 2, 600, 000 
ee Cree ee ns cece regen eee 5, 400, 000 
8, 000, 000 
re ne ee we 8, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Estimate 
Activities = Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1. Road maintemance_____.-_.____-__.----- $2, 600, 000 | $2, 600,000 }_.._._.____- $2, 600,000 | $2, 600, 000 
& Béad comstructiod................-....- 9, 400,000 | 9,400,000 |...._....___- 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 
ee oi pincegcce OH 4 12, 000, 000 | 12,000,000 |_......____- 8,000,000 | 8, 000, 000 


Sections 4 (c) and 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorizes a total 
of $30 million for the construction, improvement, and maintenance of Indian 
reservation roads’ and bridges, and roads and bridges to provide access to Indian 
reservations and Indian lands over a 3-year period, 1955, 1956, and 1957. This 
act granted authority to enter into contracts and provided that such contractual 
obligations be deemed obligations of the Federal Govtuniak 

Section 104 (c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $12 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and a like 
sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservations roads and bridges. Section 106 pro- 
vided that the funds authorized shall be available for contract on a date not earlier 
than 1 year preceding the beginning of the fiscal year for which authorized; and 
granted authority to the Secretary to incur obligations, approve projects, and 
enter into contracts under such authorizations, and his action in doing so. shall 
be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for payment of 
the costs. 

Bureau or InpIAN AFFAIRS 


1. Road maintenance, $2,600,000 

The need for roads maintenance stems largely from the need to furnish school bus 
transportation that will uphold school attendance and prevent excessive damage to 
buses. Adequate road maintenance is also essential to preserve the Indian 
economy. here has been a general increase in reservation industry which has 
resulted in heavier traffic. This has moved roads from the occasionally main- 
tained, light traffic class to the regularly maintained, heavy traffic class. These 
developments have resulted in an estimated job of road maintenance for the fiscal 
year 1959 as detailed in the following breakdown: 








que oo 
mene peer - 
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(a) Regular general maintenance, 7,600 miles of heavy traffic roads_ $1, 740, 000 
(b) Occasional general maintenance, 10, 200 miles of light traffic 


PORE scene cies ~:L vielen dui wy phan t abit ei nae ate toe ota 550, 000 

(c) Heavy maintenance (i. e., major restoration) _____.__._.-_---- 180, 000 
(d) Special maintenance (repair of damage caused by storms, fire, 

BOC is erin Srciae = Haniel nee miata debe 130, 000 

FOE ciosi5s = re bin ~2i <n boma ass 60 tealeiedl eetiaeh 2, 600, 000 


(a) Regular maintenance, $1,740,000.—This sum provides for surface repair; 
blading, ditch cleaning, removing rock, trees, weeds, snow, and maintaining 
bridges and culverts. 

(b) Occasional maintenance, $550,000.—This sum provides for work required to 
keep light traffic going, such as blading, removing slides, filling washouts, removing 
trees, and occasional shaping. 

(c) Heavy maintenance, $180,000.—This sum provides for reshaping roadbed, 
resurfacing, seal costs, and major repairs to bridges and culverts. 

(d) Special maintenance, $130,000.—This sum provides for the repair of major 
damage caused by storms, fires, ‘floods, ete. 

An area budget classification breakdown follows: 


Road maintenance—Area budget classification, breakdown 1959 





























Miles Amount Miles | Amount | Amount | Amount 
Area Total heavy regular light joccasional) heavy special 
funds traffic mainte- traffic mainte- | mainte- | mainte- 
nance nance nance nance 
AY it pays 
DITOR. ii oie ---| $400, 000 1, 480 $345, 000 450 $15, 000 $20,000 | $20,000 
Anadarko. __. 5 90, 000 | 200 50, 000 530 20, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
Billings _ - . 270, 000 500 170, 000 1, 330 75, 000 15, 000 10, 000 
CII ied s 565, 000 1, 720 385, 000 2,140 | 120,000 30, 000 30, 000 
Minneapolis - _- eas 200, 000 500 140, 000 400 30, 000 20, 000 10, 000 
| a eee 120, 000 200 75, 000 330 20, 000 20, 000 5, 000 
Phoenix... _ 450, 000 1, 630 260, 000 2, 200 140, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
Portland ' _...| 375, 000 970 | 220,000} 2500} 110,000} 25,000 | — 20, 000 
Sacramento__..._.....__.--} 75, 000 | 355 60, 000 260 10, 000 §, 000 |..--- inn 
Washington ! cakeome 55, 000 45 35, 000 60 10, 000 BE Bh Sits enip tet 
Total . hs 2, 600, 000 7, 600 | 1, 740, 000 10, 200 550, 000 180, 000 130, 000 
| 





1 Includes Cherokee Agency. 


*e 


. Road construction, $6,900,000 
The June 30, 1957, inventory of all Indian Bureau roads is as follows: 


L.; OO, UVR LOMIOR) «5 8 0. ange ma wy noktio we Seana ee ns eee 553 
2. Roads, standard, graveled Ne ees ate 2, 185 
3. Roads, substandards, penveleG SMEG 203 >. 2 5 Se SS... 1, 437 
4. Roads, standard, graded, uneuriased (iiiles) _.. 2. bb ce 1,415 
5. Roads, substandards, graded, unsurfaced (miles)_..............___-_ 5, 273 
6. Roads, traveled, not graded or surfaced (miles) ._..............-__-_- 6, 611 
7. Routes on system but not open to traffie_____.___._....-._--.__-__- 730 

TetooG ok Lac ue ee ee a AA CK ve ee aor 18, 204 


The classification of Indian roads and construction requirements are shown 
below: 

1. Some paved roads in this category are on reservations such as Navajo or Pine 
Ridge where there is no county government able or willing to take these roads 
over. Other roads which are paved are turned over to local governments for 
maintenance. 

2. On some of the standard gravel-surfaced roads, the traffic has become too 
heavy for a gravel surface. It is therefore necessary to construct a bituminous 
surface to raise these roads to a standard adequate to handle the traffic. With 
the exception noted above, these roads are turned over to the county when the 
bituminous surface is completed. 

3. The substandard graveled roads were built many years ago to handle traffic 
much lighter than exists today. A large portion of them were built by CCC as 
truck trails. They require improved alinement, subgrade, drainage, and surface 
to meet present-day traffic requirements. 
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4. The roads in this class are adequate so far as alinement, drainage, and 
roadted are concerned. They req ire a surface course, usally gravel, to bring 
them to a standard commens irate with the traffic, and which the counties require 
before takeover. 

5. These substandard, graded, unsurfaced roads have mostly primitive turn- 
pike grades with inadequate drainage, poor alinement, and steep slippery grades; 
they require complete rebuilding, often on a new location. 

6. This category is ungraded or surfaced but is traveled, often by school buses. 
The roads in. this class have been described by an Indian councilman as “‘tracks 
‘through shifting sands.’’ Many of these miles are used for forest protection. 
The Rake, by occasional maintenance, endeavors to keep these passable by 
removing high centers, fallen trees and rocks, and filling washouts. The con- 
struction need is for complete new construction. 

7. This class is mileage on the system not open to traffic. In some cases, 
bridge failures have closed these roads. Construction to bring these routes to a 
higher classification arises from needs such as service to new schools, newly 
discovered mines, or land being placed under irrigation where new settlement will 
take place. 

Our method of setting up a road-construction program, such as this one, is to 
select those projects in the above categories that are most beneficial. This is 
done by working with Indian councils, county boards, State highway officials, 
other Bureau program officials, and others. Our two major objectives are to 
construct projects which will most benefit the Indian economy and welfare and, 
at the same time, persuade the local government units (State, county or town) to 
take over and henceforth maintain the roads. 

It is estimated that the 1959 construction program will result in 294 miles of 
the Bureau road system being transferred from Federal Government responsibility 
for maintenance and reconstruction to local government responsibility for these 
functions. The following is an itemized breakdown of the 1959 road-construction 
program: 


(a) Grading and draining, 288 miles____...-__---- iMn<cbeok oem $2, 755, 000 
(6) Surfacing, 343 miles______....-__-- 58. Sia: . be. Se ee 2, 925, 000 
(c) Bridge construction, 1,576 running feet___._.....-_....-_.---- 655, 000 
(d) Surveys and plans, 446 miles.._........-.-.4.-.---.----.+. 565, 000 

NE i es ae en Oi win Melon 6, 900, 000 


(a) Grading and draining, $2,755,000.—This feature covers clearing rights-of- 
way, installing drainage structures, and constructing a roadbed by excavating 
high ground and filling low ground. This results in a well-drained earth embank- 
ment with easy grades and flat curves, built so that the wind will sweep off the 
snow and so that it will not be softened by ground water. The stabilized roadbed 
will provide a firm foundation for the surface course. The estimate covers 288 
miles of grading and draining. 

(b) Surfacing, $2,925,000.—This estimate covers the surfacing of 343 miles of 
roads. Most of this will be base course and surface course of local materials such 
as gravel. About 120 miles of the heavier traffic road will have the gravel surface 
mixed with bituminous material. 

(c) Bridge construction, $655,000.—This covers the construction-of 1,576 running 
mt of bridges. Most of this will replace wornout spans now in a dangerous con- 

ition. 

(d) Surveys and plans, $565,000.—This covers preliminary engineering, surveys, 
and preparation of plans and specifications for the construction of roads and 
bridges. The estimate covers surveys and plans for 446 miles of roads. 

The average cost per mile for grading and draining is approximately $9,570 and 
for surfacing $8,550. The average cost per running foot of bridges, consisting of 
both timber trestle and reinforced concrete, is approximately $416. 

A detailed summary of the program, by areas, follows: 

The total 1959 program has been allocated to area offices with jurisdictions 
covering reservations in several States, and to agencies covering one to several 
reservations. Tentative allocations have been made to individual projects. The 
final projects built will vary slightly, due to such factors as the amount, of the low 
‘bid on contracts. Other factors, such as the obtaining of county takeover agree- 
ments, and unexpected development in other programs, such as education or 
irrigation, can affect the final program. The 1959 road-construction program is 
distributed as follows: 
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Road construction—Area budget classification, breakdown, 1959 





Surfacing Bridges Surveys 





Miles| Amount | Feet |Amount)Miles| Amount 

















Aberdeen. ..--.....-... $780,000 | 46.2) $394,000} 64.3 $274,000 111 | $38, 000 76 | $74, 000 
Anadarko_-.........--- 190, 000 3.8 43,000 | 14.7 117, 000 74 | 15,000 8 | 15,000 
gh EE ae 440,000 | 36.8 182,000 | 36.8 206, 000 73 | 15,000 26 | 37,000 
Tis vgewna cinco ss 2,120,000 | 46.2 747,000 | 62.4 763, 000 888 | 450, 000 79 | 160, 000 
Minneapolis--__.--....- 300,000 | 40.5 225,000 | 35.0 55, 000 26 4, 000 29 | 16,000 
NaS os 28 ene 270,000 | 15.9 164,000 | 12.8 28, 000 215 | 60,000 18 | 18,000 

Me bh ad vida good 1,300,000 | 18.5 376,000 | 47.8 850,000 |.......|.-..-...-| 60 | 74,000 
POUR Socticnece ae 900,000 | 57.8 351,000 | 51.5 431, 000 74 | 29,000 75 | 89.000 
MOO. Silo S22 480,000 | 16.1 219,000 | 12.6 173, 000 |....-.- 11, 000 66 | 77,000 
Washington _--...- 120, 000 6.2 54, 000 5.1 28, 000 115 | 33,000 7 5, 000 
TGR, .-35¢,-:-- 6, 900, 000- | 288.0 | 2,755,000 | 343.0 | 2,925,000 | 1,576 | 655,000 | 446 | 565,000 


RESCISSION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Krrwan. $8 million is requested for road construction and 
maintenance, a decrease of $4 million. Explain the status of the con- 
tract authorization for this item and the budget plan for rescission of 
$3,622,000 of the authorization in 1959. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Trier. 

Mr. Trier. The $8 million figure is the estimate of cash required 
to liquidate obligations which come due in 1959. The obligation 
— for 1959 is $9% million. It was decided, because of higher 
evel financial considerations, to defer some of the 1958 road work. 
So, projects were selected which were scheduled for contract award 
near the end of the year and put over into the 1959 year. The reduc- 
tion in 1959 program occasions a similar action. The $3,622,000 is in 
projects that are being deferred from fiscal year 1959. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ASSUMPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in turning road main- 
tenance and reconstruction over to local governments? 

Mr. Trier. This program is proceeding very well. About 7 years 
ago, our road inventory was 20,541 miles. Since we have been con- 
centrating on this policy, it has reduced down to 18,204 miles. We 
have estimated that, during the 1959 fiscal year with the program of 
construction, 294 miles will be turned over to the counties. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN GALLUP AREA 


Mr. Kirwan. About one-third of the road construction in 1959, 
$2,120,000, is planned in the Gallup area. Explain the need for such 
a large outlay in this area in 1959. tt is down in your neck of the woods 
is it not, Mr. Emmons? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes; that is the biggest reservation in the whole 
country, about 16 million acres in the Navaho Reservation. 

Mr. Krrwan. Window Rock? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. It is just about the size of the State of 
West Virginia, I believe. 

Mr. Trier. In addition, the Navaho Reservation has very little 
activity so far as building State and county roads is concerned. ‘The 
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burden of local roads has fallen on the Indian Bureau. We have to 


Seah eee 





take care of that vast area so far as county-type roads are concerned 
and, in some cases, State secondary-type roads. 
: INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 
i Mr. Kirwan. Although the construction program is decreased over 
1 $2,500,000 in 1959, personal services increase $15,087. Why should 
there not be a decrease? 
| Mr. Trier. The road-maintenance program is not being reduced. 
} That is a program which we find it necessary to do by force account 
because of the nature of the work. The main bulk of personal services 
is chargeable to that program, which was not reduced. The con- 
struction program goes into a contract item which you will find 
covered in budget class No. 10. The reduction there is in the ‘Lands 
and structures’”’ item. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Program and financing 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
m by activities: 
ay Lt Dantchaentel Office........ ~ a hieinstbehesaeadire = Said $871, 639 $923, 000 $923, 000 
2. Field offices....__...-----77-2--7 ‘eclasgaeinpneseeecagte 2,450,271 | 2, 510, 000 2, 527, 000 
CRI SII, on crnisimenien tee iperecianlen’ 3, 321, 910 3, 433, 000 3, 450, 000 
Property or services transferred in without charge, 
Or dekins: aasd des, osetia elated pM BAe cya sdiaeiniieesipaeo ae 
Total program costs, funded__._.-....-..-...-.-... 3, 124,777 3, 433, 000 3, 450, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
een XUN Ng os LS eae swe ey OO Bae ER a ch agate lew ct ose ; 
Total program (obligations)...........---...------ 3, 433, 000 3, 450, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available... ._..--- keener ; 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .-.-....... es 3, 450, 000 3, 450, 000 : 
k 
. 
y . 
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Object classification 






1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 






















Total number of f peumanent ieabcdateme wheciialimies <igko 476 502 
Full-time equiv: t of all other nig a die eid 5 1 
Average number of all employees. __...............-...----..- 429 475 
Number of employees at end of year...................--.--.. 469 465 
Average GS grade and salary .........................---.--.- $4, 678 6.4 $4, 827 
Average salary of ungraded positions_......_.................- $3, 867 $3, 995 
01 Personal services: bs 
Permanent Minoo sana cbs scuabaeiaeatadie $2, 306, 487 $2, 602, 697 
Positions other than permanent_...................... 17, 853 4,310 
Other personal services... .............-.....-.--..-.. 49, 454 23, 730 
Total personal services......................-....-.- 2, 373, 794 2, 630, 737 
rai ah ee lens coon kh kann cdeS cba ek ke de see 257, 015 255, 600 
03 Sieis COUR isk baie itil eed 19, 083 17, 600 
04 Communication services...................-.--..--..---.. 106, 860 101, 850 
05 Rents and utility services..................-.-.-.-.-----2- 60, 652 59, 550 
06 Printing and sopsoauesien I ae a oe a 37, 373 22, 375 
07 Other contractual serv 81, 467 76, 100 
Services et oy ‘other agencies__ 79, 186 39, 200 
08 Supplies and ma‘ 142, 313 119, 500 
Ce aR a ee eer eee Ld 39, 669 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...................... 2, 680 169, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities_......................- 2, 257 1,700 
15 Taxes and assessments.....................-.....-..--.-.. 1, 626 674 
i ih ee ad Nr da 3, 203, 975 3, 503, 986 
Deduct ¢ quarters and subsistence charges.....................- 52, 273 53, 986 
Potel ebligntions...... is usissvi ss Aiea es | 3, 151, 702 3, 450, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
Mr. Krrwan. Insert pages 167 through 169 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
General administrative expenses 
Appropriation act, 1968 - 2.) 5. Slee QL $3, 450, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve__.._...........-------.------ 17, 000 
Amount available, 1958. - - _-. sl thi ied di ie tii is 3, 433, 000 
Yourenees: Fuent Geeeee. ce es ee a cao hivaasueeteluncce 17, 000 
Budget‘ estimate, 1060: 2 0 sew) ibe ete 3, 450, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Amount Estimate 
Activities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1. De mental office...............--.... I idcnitincemrnin $923, 000 $023,000 |.:....2:-.-.. 
Dy WE cceedaanemngienscuck anaes SOE fockchoncece- 2, 510, 000 2, 527, 000 $17, 000 
RON dcikth Rig incinviacdctbndeiedanadal 3, 433,000 |............ 3, 433,000 | 3,450, 000 17, 000 


General administrative expenses, $3,450,000 


The estimate for “General administrative expenses” for 1959 is $3,450,000, an 
increase of $17,000 over 1958. The increase represents the full-year cost of 27 
additional clerks provided for in the appropriation in 1958. Due to delays in 
recruitment for these positions in 1958, it was sible to save $17,000 in that 
fiscal year. The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered 
from three primary organizational levels: the agency or reservation; the area, 
encompassing several agencies and reservations; and the central office. In the 
central office, basic policy determinations are made, programs are evaluated, 
and operating procedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carrying 
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out the various programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also 
utilized to administer the various programs of the Bureau because of great dis- 
tances, scattered Indian reservations and communities, and transportation and 
communication problens. The administration and financing of these programs 
are complicsted by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational 
units below the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects; isolation; the 
operation and maintenance of facilitating services common to.all activities of the 
Burew such as centril herting plants; common facilities such as office, quarters, 
storage and supply facilities; and the interdependent nature of most of the 
programs serving the Indian people. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house- 
keeping functions for service; common to all activities. The benefiting activities 
sh*re the cost. of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensurate 
with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the workload is 
direstly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. The 
Bureiu’s proposed 1959 administrition program totals $5,536,000, of which 
$3,450,000 is requested under the ‘“‘General administrative expense’’ appropriation 
sy $2,086,000 is allocable to program activities. A comparison of the programs 
ollows: 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


General administration program. -____.........-.......---.2..+..-J1....22- $5, 323, 000 $5, 536, 000 


Share of participating program activities._...................2.......--..-... 1, 890, 000 2,086, 000 
General administrative expense appropriation _._-...............--.-... 3, 433; 000 3, 450, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. $3,450,000 in direct appropriation is requested for 
administrative expenses, an increase of $17,000 over funds available 
this year. Why can this small increase not be absorbed? 

Mr. Masszy. This represents the same amount we had appropriated 
last year. As you will recall, the committee gave us funds for addi- 
tional clerks at the reservation agencies. Because of the lag in 
recruitment we were able to save the $17,000 in 1958. Since we have 
tnose jobs filled, we are requesting the $17,000 in 1959 in order to have 
enough money to carry them a full year. 

Mr. Krrwan. Administrative expenses in the area offices paid from 
program funds go up $196,000 in 1959. Why is this increase necessary 
when the total appropriation was down over $10 million? 

Mr. Massey. Most of the decreases in our appropriation falls in 
items such as State and local contracts under education or construction 
a that do not, except in a small way, affect our administrative 
work. 

The increase in this item goes back to the decrease under manage- 
ment of Indian trust property, where there has been a different type 
of arrangement for financing a part of the administrative staff in effect. 

We had up to this year contributed funds out of the management of 
Indian trust property activity toward a reservation staff on a basis 
other than workload distribution. Now we are bringing this item into 
our overall schedule and putting it on a workload basis. That is 
merely a shift in our financing procedures among the various activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will the total remain the same? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. They went down in the management of Indian 
trust property activity. Other activities will go up or down based on 
their respective workload but the total will remain the same. This 
activi y charge is based on an administrative workload according to 
the workload counts maintained against the activities. This deter- 
mines the shares of the activity funds that will contribute to the 
operations of the agencies. 
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PAYMENT TO THE MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: Payment to Menominee Tribe of In- 
dians (total costs—obligations) .................-------...-..|.-.. seinen = $300, 000 $200, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority). ..5 Pts wien 300, 000 200, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 





3 


07. Other contractual services_ -............-.-...-..----s.22-}-u------ bicdetiend $300,.000 . $200, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF, THE: ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 171 covering the request of 


$200,000 for payment to the Menominee Tribe. $300,000 was. pro- 
vided for this purpose this year. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians 
Apusonciation: Act, - 19866 26.3 n 5 5 ate. Bs Hele ba SNES SRE oe $300, 000 


Feaees Cetiniate, WOU 2 oo ei. Rae eS als See ee 3 Se 200, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians: 
SRT BVGMEINE, : SEO ad nm «4d cio wikcealk, he eidbniew odes bak Shae $300, 000 
DIE asi 5 ciabetiseoninienin sda arb epcaehiieaichaiene dil dailies tag Lin Sie EE 100; 000 
RAIN Sack ss ino» Win nicer tone dpi maa nein tah that ce aha mtd aie 200, 000 
Estimate, TOGO... ....5 sn <o SOME MO CRIE MI ce a he a> ona new a 200, 000 


Public sas 715 (70 Stat. 544), approved July 14, 1956, aided payment by 
the Federal Government of necessary expenses inv olved in preparing the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians for termination of Federal supervision. vt provides 
for reimbursing the tribe out of Federal funds for any tribal expenditures that are 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the termination act. An amount of $300,000 was appropriated in 
1958 to partially meet the estimated total requirement of $500,009. 

Public Law 399 (68 Stat. 250) sets December 31, 1958, as the termination date 
for the Menominee ‘tribe, and expenditures from tribal funds reimbursable under 
Public Law 715 will continue throuzh that date. The funds requested under this 
appropriation will provide for reimbursing additional expenditures incurred prior 
to the date of termination. 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the termination and what ex- 
penses have been incurred to date? 

Mr. Jenkins. The situation at Menominee is reflected in a report 
that was prepared on December 31 by the tribe that we will be glad 
to submit to you at this time. 

Mr. Krrwan. What have you spent of the $300,000? 

Mr. Jenkins. There has been a very considerable amount of work 
done by the State of Wisconsin working with a committee that was 


set up initially by the Governor there, working with the tribe, making 
extensive studies. 
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Mr. Massey. The tribe has submitted an initial request of $122,000 
for reimbursement of expenses through June 30, 1957. This request 
is pending before the Bureau. To date there have been no expendi- 
tures from the $300,000 appropriated. 


PAYMENT TO KLAMATH TRIBE 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Saboridinde-tipocdeende us tidssaupbedndscdcoogibenninbavcssade $200, 000 





Sehes cap betelieoeesaignaneeoEpor ane ra mae 250, 000 





Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


07 Other contractual services 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert pages 173 and 174 in the record at 
this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians 
ON, SII, cilinni Seiad List Stich belld aban oe NPAs 2s 
I Unie iam becinkh maak nein kab ead sealers $250, 000 
Analysis by activities 


Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians: 
Amount available, 1958 


ce nat Spidey ye ml ig ginger BA Nn ne or aot ee oe 

Subtotal______- eri ee Thine Seis Debdbeiet dk tise cee ees gale ois dee eee 
EE TUE. ico ths ce tues cushy tawesds ans Miia & aaa vcth Secoriabe oat ave bonis $250, 000 
Nene eee ee ee es ee ed eae re 250, 000 


Public Law 587, 83d Congress, approved August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), pro- 
vided for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians located in the State of Oregon and the individual members thereof. 
Section 5 of the law authorized the Secretary of the Interior to select and contract 
with qualified management specialists to perform duties relating to preparation 
of such a termination plan and provided that the tribe would pay all of the ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the termination program. 

Public Law 85-132 approved August 14, 1957 (71 Stat. 347) amended Public 
Law 587 by providing for the reimbursement to the tribe, in part, of expenditures 
of tribal funds deemed necessary by the Secretary. For this purpose there is 
authorized to be appropriated an amount equal to one-half of such expenditures 
from tribal funds, or the sum of $550,000, whichever is the lesser amount. 

The tribe has expended $345,759 through June 30, 1957, and a budget of 
$104,731 has been approved for fiscal 1958. The estimated budget for 1959 is 
$110,000, bringing the total estimated amount to be expended by the tribe 
through 1959 to $560,490. Accordingly, an appropriation of $250,000 is requested 
for 1959 to cover approximately one-half of thoes estimated expenditures. 
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Mr. Kirwan. $250,000 is requested for reimbursing the Klamath 
Tribe in part for termination expenses. What is the status of the 
tribe’s termination program? 

Mr. Jenkins. On that we would like to submit a report. It is 
contained in a letter to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House, dated January 13, 1958. 


Mr. Kirwan. You may imsert the letter in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


January 13, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nrxon, 


President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Enelosed herewith is a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
the act terminating Federal supervision over the Klamath Indian Tribe by pro- 
viding in the alternative for private or Federal acquisition of the part of the 
tribal forest that must be sold, and for other purposes. 

We recommend that the proposed bill be referred to the ae committee 
for consideration; and we recommend that the bill be enacted. 

The purpose of the bill is to assure the continued sustained yield management 
of the part of the Klamath Indian Forest that must be sold in order to pay the 
members who withdraw from the tribe, and at the same time make certain that 
the Indians receive the fair market value of the part of the forest that is sold. 

Congress has determined by the Termination Act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
718), that a continuation of the Federal trust over the property of the Klamath 
Indians would not be in the best interest of the Indians. The essence of the 
Termination Act is that the Klamath Indians shall be freed of all Federal restraints 
applicable to them because of their Indian origin, and that they shall be placed 
in the same status as all other citizens, subject to no special restrictions or rights. 
As would be the case in any group, however, certain individuals may not be quali- 
fied to handle a large capital asset with reasonable prudence, and the 1954 statute 
requires the Secretary of the Interior to safeguard the interests of these individuals, 
before terminating the Federal trust, by arranging for the appointment of guard- 
ians through the State courts or by such other means as he deems adequate, which 
could include the establishment of individual private trusts for them. 

Another basic feature of the Termination Act is the provision that each member 
of the tribe shall be given an opportunity to withdraw from the tribe and have 
his interest in the tribal property converted into money and paid to him. Those 
members who-remain in the tribe will participate in a tribal management plan for 
the residual tribal assets. 

The need for further legislation arises from the fact that a large percentage of 
the members of the tribe is expected to withdraw from the tribe, which will require 
a large part of the forest to be sold in order to pay the withdrawing members their 
proportionate share of the tribal assets. If such sales are made under the present 
law a large part of the forest will not be continued under sustained yield manage- 
ment. 

The conservation of this timber resource is of primary importance to the 
economy of the area and to the welfare of the public generally. In recognition of 
this faet, Congress has deferred any sales of tribal forest lands until after the end of 
the second session of the 85th Congress in order that further legislation may be 
considered. 

The manner in which the Klamath Indian Forest is managed in the future will 
have a vital impact on the life and economy of the entire Klamath River Basin. 
If it is kept intact and managed according to sustained yield principles, the forest 
will remain a perpetually productive source of pondosa pine and other commercial 
species. Such management will also assure continuation of its important function 
as a watershed. The large nunbers of migratory waterfowl for which it now 
provides nesting and feeding grounds will be protected, as will the deer and other 
species of wild animals that now find sanctuary within its boundaries. Further 
development of the forest’s recreational potential will also be made possible. 

If sustained yield management is abandoned and the forest is broken up and 
eee of in small individual tracts, all these values soon may be lost. 

he likelihood of the forests being dissipated in this fashion is a matter for 
genuine concern. 

The tremendously disruptive influence that rapid cutting of the Klamath 
forest would have on the economy of the area is not difficult to contemplate when 
it is realized that 40 percent of the area’s economy is based on timber production, 
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and thet the Indien timber includes sbout 26 percent of the tote] commercie] 
icrest prea and 26 percent of the se wtimber volume in Klem»th County. 

Other values of the forest, while less tangible then timber, are of significant 
importance and must be considered in the public interest. 

In the fell, weterfowl by the millions, following the Pacific flyway, pour into the 


upper Klemath Basin to rest »nd feed hefcre cortinuing southwerd to their winter- 


ing grounds. The mersh on the Klameth Reservstion is the most import>rt marsh 
to weterfowl thet is left unprotected in the nation. This nesting rrea has been 
one of the meinst* ys in keeping up the supply of redhesds, canvasbacks, and ruddy 
ducks in the Pacific flyway. Deer and other wild creatures also find ye°r-round 
habitet in the forest 

The influence which the Klamath Reservation forest has in reducing flood 
crests and sta‘ ilizing the flow of streams throughout the year is a contributing 
reason for preventing the tim’er from being cut to the minimum spe’ifications of 
the State law. - Approximately 303,000 acres of irrigated farmlands are dependent 
on streams that head on the forest slopes of the Klamath Basin. 

The maximum development of waterpower on the Klamath River cannot be 
realized without the prote*tion of its headwaters. A large part of the extensive 
water resource of the Klamath Basin originates in the many large springs found 
on reservation lands. Rapid cutting of the Klamath Reservation forest well 
might jeopardize the farm production and the waterpower developments de- 
pendent on the watershed protection provided by this forest. 

Furthermore, denuding this area of its forest cover would destroy its s-enic 
and recreational appeal, and the slash left from hurry-up logging operations 
would tend to increase the fire hazard. 

When it is considered that this 745,280-acre tribally owned forest area, de- 
scri‘ed as one of the finest of its type, now is contri’ uting so vitally to the general 
welfare of the Klamath River Pasin and to the Nation it must +e con~luded that 
any action that would in the long run diminish or eliminate those benefits should 
be avoided. 

This Department telieves that only through sustained-yield management of the 
forest can its tim! er, water. wildlife, and re°reational resources 'e maintained. 
It. is generally con: eded that much of the area will not be continued under sus- 
tained-yield management if it is sold under the present law. 

Federal acquisition of the part of the forest that must be sold, and payment to 
the Indians of the full amount they could expect to receive if the forest lands were 
sold under the present Termination Act, would accomplish the conservation 
obje’tive without infringing the rights of the Indians. Before authorizing 
Federal acquisition, however, we believe that private industry should te given an 
—— to acquire the land, at the same prize, su’ ject to an enforceable 
contractual agreement to follow sustained-yield management practices. 

There are two major difficulties to this approach. One is that Federal enforce- 
ment of a sustained-yield agreemert will present administrative pro>lems. 
These will be minimized if the lands that are to be sold are offered for sale in a 
comparatively small number of units, for example, 10 to 15, containing relatively 
large acreages. The other is the possi’ ility that private industry may not be 
willing to pay the full market value of the land if it is subjected to a sustained- 
yield requirement. This fact can be ascertained only by making the offer. If 
—— industry is not willing to purchase under these circumstances, then this 

épartment recommends Federal purchase of the lands. 

If the forest lands cannot be sold to private industry under the plan proposed, 
Federal acquisition would be in accord with the conservation program vicorously 
pursued by President Theodore Roosevelt a half century ago. In his annual 
messace to Concress dated December 3, 1901, as quoted in volume 103, Con- 
gressional Record, pare 1257, he said: 

“The forest reserves will inevitably be of still greater use in the future than in 
the past. Additions should be made to them whenever practicable, and their 
usefulness should be increased by a thoroughly businesslike management.” 

In a letter dated August 24, 1906, as quoted in volume 103, Congressional 
Record, page 1258, to Gifford Pinchot, President Roosevelt said: 

“The forest policy of the administration * * * is based * * * on-the vigorous 
purpose to make every resource of tke forest reserves contribute in the highest 
degree to the permanent prosperity of the people who depend upon them. If 
ever the time should come when the western forests are destroyed, ‘there will 
disappear with them the prosperity of the stockman, the miner, the lumberman 
and the railroads, and most important of all, the small-ranch man who cultivates 
his own land. I know that you are with me in the intention to preserve the 
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timber, the water, and the grass by using them fully, but wisely and conservatively. 
We propose to do ‘this through the freest [sic] and most cordial cooperation between 
the Government and every man who is in sympathy with the policy, * * *.” 

The bill which we recommend can be summarized as follows: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture will jointly 
define the boundaries of the tribal forest and the tribal marsh. 

2. The Indians who elect to stay in the tribe will keep the part of the forest 
that is allocated to them, and that part will be subject to management in accord- 
ance with a plan that is satisfactory both to the Indians and to the Secretary. 
This is provided for by the present law. The proposed management plan pro- 
vides for sustained-yield management. 

3. The rest of the forest that must be sold on behalf of the withcenwng members 
will be offered in appropriate units for private purchase 

(a) at not less than the appraised realization value, 

(b) subject to sustained-yield requirements. that are enforceable by a for- 
feiture and reversion of title in the event of a violation of the requirements. 
Enforcement, could also be obtained by injunction in appropriate cases. 

Realization value is the amount for which the lands could be sold on the open 
a prior to the termination date, without limitation,on use, if as much as 

rcent of the forest were offered for sale. If 70 percent of the Indians elect to 
a draw, that is the maximum amount they could expect to receive under the 
present law. The Indians cannot be required to take less. 

4. The Secretary of Agriculture will purchase at the realization value any of 
the forest units not purchased by private industry that are suitable for eatin 
forest administration. Any units that are not purchased by private industry or 
by the Secretary of Agriculture will be sold by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the Termination Act. Any purchase by the Secretary of Agriculture will occur 
on or about January 1, 1960, which should permit the termination program to be 
completed by August i3, 1960, as required by present law. 

5. If any of the forest lands retained by the tribe are later offered for sale, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must be given the right of first refusal, and he is author- 
ized to buy them for addition to the national forest, system. 

6. The Secretary of the Interior will buy the marsh at its realization value, 
effective January 1, 1960, and it will become a national wildlife refuge: 

Any Klamath Indian who is occupying a homesite on forest land acquired 
by the Secretary of Agriculture will be entitled to continue to occupy a reasonable 
acreage of the homesit@ under regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

8. If lands acquired by the Secretary of Agriculture are subject to an outstand- 
ing timber sales contract, the Secretary of Agriculture will be responsible for ad- 
ministering the contract. 

9. Any tribal lands that are sold, both forested and nonforested lands, will be 
sold subject to the right of the United States and its assiens to use any roacs 
thereon. This provision is designed to assure adequate access to national forest 
lands and to any other lands that may be sold subject to sustained-yield manage- 
ment requirements enforceable by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

10. If the members who elect to remain in the tribe and the Secretary of the 
Interior fail to agree upon a management plan for the residual tribal assets, the 
Secretary is authorized to adopt a management plan. This provision remedies a 
hiatus that exists in me present law. 

11, The present requirement that funds payable to withdrawing members be 
distributed as each $20 ,000 accumulates is repealed because it will tend to cause 
a dissipation of the funds and to interfere with the establishment of guardianships 
and trusts for the Indians who need assistance. 

12. The present preference right of _ Klamath Indian to buy tribal lands 
that are offered for sale is clarified by spelling out the precise manner in which a 
withdrawing Indian may apply toward the purchase price the amounts due him 
as a withdrawing member. The present law is not clear in this respect. 

We are not able to estimate at the present time the amount of the Federal 
appropriation that may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the bill. The 
amount will depend upon the number of members who elect to withdraw from the 
tribe, and upon the willingness of private industry to purchase tribal forest lands 
at their realization value and subject to sustained-yield management requirements. 
Any Federal funds required will need to be appropriated in fiscal year 1960. Such 
expenditure is not expected to require the employment of any additional em- 
= by this Department. 

he Secretary of Agriculture concurs in our recommendation that the enclosed 
bill be enacted. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the sub- 


mission of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 


Revo.vinc Funp ror LOANS AND 


Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


InDIAN TRIBAL FuNps 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 


Operations (obligations): Administrative expenses... .-._- 
Capital outlay: Acquisition of loans__.._....-...-.-....-..- 


Total program (obligations) _...................---. 3523 


Financing: 


Amounts becoming available: Revenue and receipts: 
EIU So. cite pens lens thy sundaes i 
SRE ERR RG ge © Chet iat Mes OR GEES eT ED eae 
Se I oo stot od inti ob ab ine’ pieamaiiy sep - 


Tctal amounts becoming available____- SNe bee 
Unobligated balance brought forward___-.....__.-...__.-- 


I SN ho chine nnn agen 
Unobligated balance carried forward_-__.._...-.......-...- 


Financing applied to program__..........-.....- taakiie Si 








1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$314, 121 $499, 000 
2, 202, 873 1, 500, 250 
1, 999, 250 

See 





1, 590, 000 
130, 000 
100, 000 
1, 730, 000 ; 
7, 945, 634 7, 676, 384 
9, 675, 634 11, 676, 384 
—7, 676, 384 —6, 802, 384 
1, 999, 250 4, 874, 000 





TripaL Funps 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 


1. Permanent authorizations: 
(a) Payments to Indian tribes__....._..-....-...-. 
(6) Miscellaneous tribal activities. ___.__..__- 

2. Annual authorizations: 
(a) Education and welfare services... ._......._. 
(6) Resources management._..._.._.......---..- : 
(c) Construction and land acquisition see et Uae aoe 
ad) General tribal affairs_-_...-....._...-.--._-.._-- 


3. Indefinite authorizations: Advances to Indian tribes. _- 


Total o 


4. Reimbursable = ava tribal credit funds____- 


Total program costs, funded.__-_- 
5. Relation of costs to obligations: 


Costs financed from obligations of other years | 


(decrease in undelivered orders), net (—) -- 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years. (de- 
crease in undelivered orders), net................- 


Total program (obligations) -_._...........-...- 


Financing: 
a balance brought forward_-__.__.__.....____- 


ten lik 5 8s i od & ike Side Sh oh pO 

Licenses under Federal Power Act from Indian reser- 
ti. sik > Ratna dina ib ine vt ane Coecs beeetblens 2 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (25 U. 8. C, 
REST area eS 


Unobligntad balance carried forward....._...-..---------- } 


ON 25 seabed BR Alto 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


ne 


$31, 918, 345.| $36, 
14, 129,377. | 22,196, 623 
| 
153, 436 
521, 068 | 
16, 578 | 


1, 377, 302 1, 
2,443,160 | 23, 293, 725 
&4, 644, 635 


50, 559, 266 
160, 801 


50, 720,067 | 84, 844, 635 


60, 338, 136 | 85,213, 680 | 44, 249, 772 











94, 638,620 | 148,912,926 | 134, 079, 346 
104, 271,795 | 70,000, 000 70, 000, 000 
179, 846 180, 000 180, 000 


160, 801 | 200, 000 200, 000 
(= 148, 912, 926 |—134, 079, 346 | —160, 200, 674 


| 50, 338, 136 | 85, 213, 580 | 44, 249, 772 
i 
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Object classification 





























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Direct obligations: 
Total number o Fam rmanent positions. .................... 315 313 
Full-time equiv: it of all other positions.____....._....._- 412 370 
Average number of all employees. ......_.............--- 696 652 crt 
Number of employees at end of year. _____.........-....-- 279 pir, 
Average GS grade and salary - cad<esca ro cenedeesannl ye. ae “5.2 $4,279 5.2 $4,292 
Average salary of ungraded positions wisbw ptt sh Gras aanulanl ded $4, 623 $4, 720 mS? RR $4, 720 
01 Personal services: Pe ee eae 
Popmempans pamtiens .. 3.5... 5..-.--.---------0 _$1, 210, 265 $1, 224, 490 $1, 236, 733 
Positions other than permanent... ____________- 1, 451, 380 1, 302, 770 1, 368, 728 
Other personal services.........------..------- 14, 558 moa | a8, 582 
Total personal services _.......__- acakecon hele 2, 676, 203 2, 556, 793 "2, 634, 043 
et ei tis sontheanivnsedce <dtens -ncaseieliadl 65, 792 61, 450 60, 375 
03 Transportation of things ANA, Brey a divninciainanielen ae 54, 275 51, 342 49, 450 
04 Communieation services.._...-...-.........-.-.--.--.- 18, 427 17, 471 16, 372 
05 Rents and utility services ___....__- an eemaiteaaiad 20, 951 20, 500 21, 635 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_-__--_---._-._............-. 3, 860 3, 500 3, 500 
07 Other contractual services ._..................-...--.- 883, 470 884, 843 870, 491 
08 Supplies and materials..............--- bain el 980, 375 981, 345 
OD anmnees.. ..........-.-5. 5... ‘cit painteaaaenckiee 84, 230 80, 432 82, 650 
10 Lands and structures 16, 578 | 66, 300 | 64, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions____- 487, 081 78, 253, 859 37, 180, 353 
15 Taxes and assessments _.............___- abbas 560, 242 | 450, 000 520, 000 
16 Investments and loans ___------ pc tise scene Bint RE 1, 342, 737 1, 623, 140 1, 600, 000 
ols al Ae eel a 50, 206,612 | 85, 049, 505 44, 084, 614 
Deane Pr ie ‘and subsistence charges.............-___- 29; 277 * 35,925 34, 842 
Total direct obligations allan Fecal iia neteideehiee oie wanes eae 50, 177, 335 "85, 013, 580 44, 049, 772 
Reimbursable obligations: 
16 Investments and loans. --..__............-4...----..-.. 160, 801 200, 000 200, 000 
ONE Riis. <tdiro a> Sellknc a contin nanan 50, 338, 136 85, 213, 580 44, 249, 772 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 176, 177, and 179 to 181 in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Revotvine Funp ror Loans 


The revolving fund for loans is used to assist Indians in acquiring livestock, 
farm, and other equipment and in establishing tribal enterprises (25 U. 8. C. 470 
471, 631). This fund and miscellaneous tribal funds provide the only source of 
loans for the great majority of Indians who cannot borrow from ordinary com- 
mercial credit sources because of their low economic status and lack of bankable 
security. 

In 1959, loans are estimated at $4.35 million, and repayments at $3.6 million; 
as compared with $1.5 million made and $1.5 million repaid in 1958; compared 
with $2.2 million made and $2 million repaid in 1957. As of June 30, 1957, the 
principal of the fund amounted to $16.27 million, consisting of $13.8 million 
appropriated, and $2.47 million cattle settlements. Cattle settlements are pay- 
ments made by the Indians for breeding stock furnished by the Government 
generally prior to establishment of this fund. 

The deficit is a result of a small interest income in the early years of operations 
and accumulated administrative expenses paid from the principal fund. Admin- 
istrative expenses of $524,000 are included in the 1959 estimate. 


20659—358—-——22 
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Statement of income and expense 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Ihcome: Interest on loans (total incom) ..._................-- $181, 997 $130, 000 $200, 000 
a > ____ _______________ } 
Expense: 

Administrative expense-_______- Saar apenacigdnumadneatid 314, 121 499, 000 524, 000 
Weeteeur OF Lome @UtwNMGINE oe hss cock ctobesesceueecc at 40, 000 50, 000 

Increase or decrease (—) in allowances for losses on loans 
See Sclntaet on nas 1 chen enigitidaowsawee —§610, 537 20, 000 20, 000 
SR I 3 Eo oe de csectecscussescsk — 296, 416 559, 000 594, 000 
Net operation income or loss (—) , loan program. ___-_-- 478, 413 —429, 000 —394, 000 

ANALYSIS OF RETAINED EARNINGS 

Retained earnings, beginning of year_...__............-....... —2, 095,906 | —1, 617, 493 —2, 046, 493 
Retained earnings, end of year__.._.............---.--..-..--.- —1, 617,493 | —2, 046, 493 —2, 440, 493 


InDIAN TRIBAL FuNDs 


END «oS BCGbA oe 5 Se cappencnentnemeosidontn mmmmuannl $2, 920, 000 
PeeeeeES TU ee wenn ca weiCudtubs fia iy 3, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


No part of the finds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
Federal Treassry. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit of 
Indian tribes or bands under numero's special acts of Congress in compliance 
with the terms of the varios trusts and for carrying out tribal programs recom- 
mended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The budget sched le reflects under the permanent authorization, disbursements 
from the tribal tryst funds anthcrized by permanent legislation, and under the 
annual and indefinite aithorizations, amo ints reqested annually by the varios 
tribes for carrying ot various tribal activities and amounts required for contri- 
brtions to the retirement funds of Federal employees paid from appropriated 
tribal tryst fnds in accordance with Public Law 854, 84th Congress, 2d session. 

The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the f nds req’ested annually as required 
by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). 

All amo'ints in the estimate have been requested properly by the Indians ex-ept 
the sum of $1,502,390 shown for mis“ellaneo:s tribes in the following tab ‘lation. 
The amount under miscellaneo1s tribes is reqiired to provide for additional 
resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal year. 
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Comparative statement of annual authorization by tribes 








State, Agency, and tribe 1959 
DITION, 5 oR oie einen scnbechnakbhine dulsenin abcde kelbipelainin wiiadeaaaaedae $35, 500 
Fort Apache Agency—Fort Apache........-.._..- 22.2. 25, 500 
San Carlos Agency—San Carlos... ._. +... -.242.-.--2+--2--44.-4-- 228 10, 000 
Oaltiamids::c. ths -Ga-itisia iii 5 Se EL 152, 457 
NOON non cn nabac a<amnsudcnpuisdecp ole ena ee tie 26, 000 
Beewe Vey on. a io sn anne ogy gape nbs Sibass sees <hn nck 59, 500 
IIIS CAUROUID.... . . «sine. 0: sitpin evap oven eps noneaiaieraaamnenamaaneatiianiian 9, 310 
Agua Caliente__..__..__- J ddbS Goes bibin Links cde selainin dda tee 54, 647 
arenes Valles. ..dnve hse tnndnchede ys anqopns+saanheenentimnb elbeie 3, 000 
a itd iis claw on ore bd j~ Sh RSS db Soke bi enn encacdinebeaones $a 57, 810 





























1) @iliteets. 21s. -¢3!_. bail. zien a 2a a 57, 810 
PE RR Stn. rao Santee ccucnbakes coeane te ocncdelnastalinasinehindce eae 33, 371 
te TE NT ike oo sis ronnnizienicin entice diatpa taeda etal 33, 371 
emma 0? ene ecponnen || kn og ieaapihesttih ind aide atedeaisa 4, 000 

SUT NN Ne Shag a arena ovr 20 henson pe teatghcuigthidips eal leancsaiaatlaaes ined 29, 371 

ERA eee abeiraae a Pat 100, 200 
Minnesota Agency—Red Lake... ..-----2.0---- 21-260 -14-21-L.1--------- 100, 200 
DS, «45 Saisie <sicbntien ~ sd dnes$ 50 0dusddbin deetndaks eal 27, 766 
Blackfeet Agency—Blackfeet. . ---........- <2... 22522222. 52h see eee 23, 500 
Fort Belknap Agency—Fort Belknap.................-----.------------- 4, 266 

po Se Ie ee ere a ee 3, 443 
Nevada Agency—Pyramid Lake---~--........ 3, 443 
pf Re ee ap gon canes nde tieind tevvittihe’ 30 392 
Jicarilla Agency—Jicarilla... .- 2... 22.22.2200 ade ee elie esses ; 30 392 
North Dakota...........--..------- et te sl i MA EM an 7, 000 
Fort Berthold Agency—Fort Berthold _................-.----.---.-.-...- 7, 000 
Gea ee i Ee Os Be Eid acm smdiigp he geaininkian camannaia 379, 993 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency... -...:---2- sseeeedeoce-oececena-ou--ente 51, 475 
Cherokee .........----. so pepo detec ates <asuhuenp~bibadsh6b her aint ior 7, 075 
MIS fo. ek seth yc adc dpa kbcntp ete ba kedigwhicn~adsiceadstnnes 19, 063 
Olsiekpaa «35. - citi deh b-- 33 . a il 11, 522 
Seminole ----.-- > 7, 990 
‘reek... 5, 825 

Se Se, a Si ndim wo nkte hamid cpiekckign abide akethennahiseed ; 328, 518 
FOI 6 ccna san nk nia ake dec gthncetgdeertinsaddh eagnddbnsdindcds 76, 945 
Umatilla Agency—U matilla....-- -...+.--.s..6.06-+--445-32- Ase sse 76, 945 
RN st eaien kuamaicin end thins naisapenlaneek aia imsaas naa 552, 704 
- Colville Abtnei00058 3.0 ue RA eS “Wl. 775 
OMRON. ciiido ie cks hid iio adds clean tele panne noel 105, 127 107, 275 
BGONO. «0 oi. caimevencnedacesstbabiiaaaet ween ann -nebo~a------4+--| 5, 500 4, 500 
Western: Washington. Agetioy.......5244.. 6.280 S08 tasks 6 600 19 350 
tine. bis 5 ee Lil. Binnie edestenaaen 1, 000 1, 000 
a 00 sg 65 6 ad- xg 1s bob btah bees de 11. 000 9 500 
GIB a oc cienda ids dbapalen-dusasdceutbskboaggee beable ene 14 600 8 850 
Welitean Anehiy~Yobioe.........2..-..-.....---. sc dabois shee! | 348, 458 421, 579 
Citi Adse-oi0-ovs. Lud mers. tone ae | 40 029 40.029 
Menominee A gency—Menominee-..-.........-...-..--...-..-.------.- | 40, 029 40 029 

WE MpPRTIAMONUS BIDOS 5 nn cee} 3 on se aging sh 5p doh tae eep a. as =k 1, 547, 623 1, 502 390 
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DECREASE IN OBLIGATIONS 


| Mr. Krrwan. What accounts for total obligations under “Indian 
: tribal funds” to decrease from $85,213,000 in 1958 to $44,250,000 in 
1959? 

Mr. Massey. It is due to an estimated reduction in tribal receipts. 
The major reduction is in the anticipated decrease in lease bonus 
payments on the Navaho Reservation in the amount of $30 million. 










PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Kyrwan. Why do “Personal services’”’ under ‘the fund increase 
by $77,250 in 1959? 

Mr. Masstry. This represents payments made by the various 
tribes in financing the cost of employees of the Bureau and employees 
of the tribes. 





































Roap ConsTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION) 






LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Jensen. I am now reading from page 39 of the committee 
print: 


Roap CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION) 


The liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority contained in 
section 6 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 73) and section 105 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 376)— 


and then $12,000,000 is bracketed out— 


$8,000,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That contract authori- 
zation granted for the fiscal year 1959, by sections 104 (c) and 106 of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, is hereby reduced by the amount of $3,622,000. 

It would appear that a point of order might lie against that because 
it is legislation in an appropriation bill. It is true it reduces the 
amount of expenditure for roads in the Navajo Reservation, roads 
which lead to Window Rock, the headquarters of the Navajo Tribe. 
I do not know or quite understand why we should make that reduction 

because I have traveled over the Navajo Indian Reservation quite 
extensively, not in the past 2 or 3 years, but before that, and I found 
the roads in bad shape. 

Mr. Beastey. The language would rescind the amount of contract 
authorization that is stated in the language. 

Mr. JenseEN. In the amount of $3,622,000? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, which is contract authority we have under an 
existing permanent statute. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a contract authorization and, of course, Congress 
had to make that authorization. 

Mr. Beasuey. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it is an act of Congress that we are attempting 
to amend here? 

Mr. Brastery. That is correct, Congressman Jensen, and the pur- 
pose of the language is to rescind the unused portion of the contract 
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authorization in that amount. If it were not rescinded, it would 
continue to be available and would-be a commitment on the part of 
Congress to meet that appropriation at some future date. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you think, Mr. Emmons? 

Mr. Emmons. I simply do not know. I realize some day, before 
we terminate the Navajo Tribe, we have a long way to go in developing 
roads. I think that will be one of the requirements before we can 
ever terminate the tribe because the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico could not afford to build the roads, I believe. But frankly, 
T am at a loss as to how to answer you on that, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. You know it is going to curtail your road improve- 
ment program. You know that. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, it will. 

Mr. Jensen. You also know you-have some pretty bad roads out 
there. It is a big territory and you have a lot of people coming to 
Window Rock. You have a school there, do you not? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. A pretty good sized school. You have school buses 
traveling in and out of there bringing Indian children to school— 
hundreds of them. I venture those buses now travel on roads 
almost impassable at certain times of the year; is that not right? 

Mr. Emmons. I have traveled over some of them myself that are 
praetically impassable. 

Mr. Jensen. I also have perfect confidence in the ability of Mr. 
Beasley, and all the rest of you, but this is a matter that I think 
affects a part of the country that is very dear to the heart of Mr. 
Emmons. He knows the problem out there better than anyone. 
That is why I raised the question. I am sure Mr. Beasley and 
anyone else who has anything to do with this matter would not feel 
hurt at all if Mr. Emmons states his views plainly and precisely. 

Mr. Beastey. Not at all, sir. He is at complete liberty to say so. 
The language does modify a statutory provision. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am going to ask you point blank, would you like 
to have this money remain available for road construction in the 
Navajo Reservation, Mr. Emmons? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, no one can appreciate more than 
I your expressions, and I appreciate the confidence that you gentlemen 
have expressed in us. Of course, I am very much concerned over the 
amounts necessary and required for the defense of our country as 
you are. So I would certainly subordinate my own desires to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Mr. Jensen. But is it not a fact that if we let these roads go to pot 
it will cost over a period of a few years more to maintain the roads, 
and at some future time build permanent roads than we are attempting 
to save according to this language. Your maintenance is going to 
cost you a lot more that is sure, is it not? 

Mr. Emmons. I imagine it would. I imagine that Mr. Trier would 
agree to that. 

Mr. Trier. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a constant maintenance problem on the 
roads in that reservation; is that right? 

Mr. Trier. That is right, yes; we do. 
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Mr. Jensen. Of course, the longer we defer building roads that are 
 porgnnen we will continue to have that expense. see the long pull 

see no economy in this language at all. course, as Mr. Emmons 
says, he is willing to defer in the light of the fact we at a great de- 
fense program that apparently must be financed. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. neeie, it so happens that Paul Jones, the chair- 
man of the Navaho Tribe, just came into town this morning and he 
indicated that the tribe itself is consid the use of $1 million of 
their own funds on this road business so that might help some. — > 

Mr, Jensen. Is it contingent on anything? 

Mr. Emmons. No, it is not contingent. 

Mr. Greenwoop. It is more-or less of a work program that they 
are proposing to take care of some of their own employment, and they 
are proposing spending most of the $1 million on roads. That will 

rovide access to some of the schools that are now isolated as far as 
us routes are concerned. 

Mr. Jensen. So they recognize the problem they have in gebting 
their children to school? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen, And here we are s apbeli a lot of money in our great 
desire to get these Indian children: to se oa and here the budget is 
propose a rescission that is just working in the o aor direction. 

just. cannot see the logic of it, my friend. That is all I will say unless 
you have something else to sa , Mr. Emmons. 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir, tha ‘you. 

Mr. Jensen. It has no effeet in 1959? 

Mr. Beastey. It would be slight. The impact would come in 1960, 
when we would seek the appropriations to liquidate the contract 
authority. 

i Mr. Jensen. What if we leave this language out? What would 
appen? 

r, Beastey. If the obligations were incurred pursuant to law, it 

woud require an appropriation in a subsequent year to liquidate them. 

Mr. Jensen. It would not require any appropriation this year; 
would it? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. We could then take a look at it next year; is that right? 

Mr. Buastey. That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. It would leave you the authority to obligate more 

Mr. Beasuey. It would leave the authority to obligate and enter 
into the contracts in the amount-stated.in the language. 

Mr. Buneer. It rather seems to me the department is afraid of 
temptation or something here. They do not have to obligate any 
of the money. If they do not want the language in, why should we 
assume they will incur the obligation? 

Mr. Jensen. I can understand part of the purpose of the language, 
I am sure the committee will take this under advisement. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
LACK OF REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bungee. I have just one inquiry. I would like a little better 
explanation on the amount listed here for general administrative 
expenses. Your request here for 1959 is identical with 1958, 
$3,450,000, and yet your overall program is reduced from $109 million 
to $99 million, or a reduction of about 10 percent. Every time we 
have an increase in the overall program we have an increase in general 
administration. Why, when we co a decrease in program funds, 
do we not have a decrease in general administration? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Budge, I think we would find that we have not 
had increases in administration each time we have had an increase in 
our program operations. 

r. Buper. That is generally what happens, though. 

Mr. Massey. Over a period of years I think you will find that we 
have had considerable increases in program operations without any 
increase in general administrative expenses. As has been pointed 
out, the big decreases are in the type of programs that do not affect 
the administrative workload to any extent, such as State contracts 
in education, contracts with the engineering firms for plans and engi- 
neering work and construction. Those are our big decreases. 

Mr. Bupee. Actually, the staff calls my attention to the fact that 
your general administration cost in the area offices is going up in spite 
of the fact your overall program is being decreased by 10 percent. 

Mr. Massey. That is not the case. The general administrative 
expense item remains the same as 1958. The $196,000 represents the 
amount that has been used in prior years to finance the subagencies 
on the Navaho Hioerba ton -the Gallup area. They were financed 
from a local revolving account. We have merely reflected them here 
in this general overall schedule. We can control the expenses through 
this procedure better than we could control them with the authority 
in a local field account. The $196,000 does not, therefore, represent 
an increase. Rather, it is an adjustment of financing operations from 
one account to another. 

Mr. Bupaer. Are you discussing now the difference in the sums set 
forth on page 169 of our justifications? 

Mr. Massey. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Buper. I do feel, Mr. Chairman, it is the general experience 
of everyone who sits on this committee that if the overall program 
goes up we always get an increase in the request for general adminis- 
trative expenses, and when there is a 10 percent decrease in the overall 
program | think we are entitled to some reduction in general admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Krrwan. I agree with the gentleman very much. If the total 
goes down so should the administrative expenses go down. 


MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Now, Mr. Emmons, before we leave, our clerk has received a letter. 
It is from an Indian organization in California. In part it reads: 


At the request of the president of the Mission Indian Federation of Southern 
California, I am sending you herewith a carefully prepared statement unanimously 
adopted at a large general meeting held in the city of Escodido, San Diego, Calif., 
on December 15, 1957. 
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This report and appeal is asking that your honorable committee make no further 
Federal appropriations for the operation of the Indian Bureau Agency in Cali- 
fornia for the coming fiscal year starting July 1, 1958. 

Would you please comment on this. 

Mr. Emmons. There are several groups out there. I think that is 
from Purl Willis. I met him on the very day that I appeared before 
the Senate committee. Mr. Willis has always said for years there is 
no use for the United States Government to spend any money on the 
Indians in California. I do not know whether you have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the gentleman. 

Mr. Kirwan. He has been here many, many times. ; 

Mr. Emmons. He gave me quite a lecture when I first came in that 
we were just wasting money out there; that the Indians could get along 
well on their own and should be turned loose. I think that the pro- 
grams we are working on now will accomplish that purpose. I do not 
agree with Mr. Purl Willis: I know nothing about the man per- 
sonally. I do not know what his objectives are when he says that 
these Indians should be turned loose before they are ready. Let us 
put it that way. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whatever it is, you are under the impression that the 
money requested in the budget is needed, whether ia California or in 
any other State? 

Mr. Emmons. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kirwan. The money is needed by the Indians? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes; every year we have an increasing number of 
Indians. As long as they are living on trust lands we are responsible 
for them and that is requiring more money as the tribes increase. 


INTEREST OF OTHER NATIONS IN AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Sremrnsxt. In Washington, more and more, one sees influences 
from the Orient. Many diplomatic representatives come from nations 
in the East that have newly won their independence. They are 
interested in us as we are interested in them. Do you know whether 
these visitors from the Orient are at all interested in visiting your 
reservations? 

Mr. Emmons. They do. 

Mr. Sremrnsxr. And in seeing these people that are now visitors to 
America, does that give the Indians any reflection of themselves? 
These people are cultivated. Asia is awake. The Orient is coming 
into its own. 

Mr. Emmons. I do not know who affects who. Maybe this would 
answer your question in a way. We do know that for years Moscow 
has beamed to the Far East the mistreatment of the Indians by the 
United States.. The Ambassador of Ceylon whom most of you know 
was my guest out in New Mexico a couple of years ago. He seemed 
to know an awful lot about Indians and I asked him how it happened 
he knew so much about our Indians. He said, ‘‘Why for 20 years 
Moscow has beamed to us all through the Far East your treatment of 
Indians.” 

He saw our programs at work and he was the most delighted man 
I think we have ever had out there. He is one of our greatest sup- 
porters today, realizing what the United States Government is doing 
to uplift the Indian people. The trouble is, through attitudes, policies, 
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and whatnot in the past the Indian has not assumed any self-respon- 
sibility for the most part. Many of them have, it is true. But we 
have had a tendency to suppress them. We are telling the Indian 
children everywhere we go that through education they can achieve 
anything offered to any American boy or girl. On Labor Day I 
“spoke before 300 children at a dormitory at Gallup. 

They were all Navahos. Some of them came from 70 miles off of a 
railroad. I tried talking in a very elementary way, pointing out to 
them the necessity for an education. I pointed out to them that every 
American boy, when he is in the fourth grade, has instilled in him that 
in this great country of ours he can aspire to be President of the United 
States, he can be a Senator, he can be a governor, and I said: ‘1 
anticipate some day some of you in this room will be occupying a high 
office in my little bank down here at Gallup.”’ 

One little youngster who was paying very close attention to what I 
was saying raised his hand and said, ‘Commissioner, that is what I 
want to be.’’ That little lad was from the Crystal area about 70 
miles from Gallup out on the reservation. We are going to have to 
impress on them that some day they are going to have to be on their 
own, and therefore, for goodness’ sake, they have to assume some of the 
planning responsibility themselves instead of thinking that Uncle 
Sam is going to do all the thinking for them. 

Now another thing: Does it seem strange to you, sir, that we are 
saying we are now preparing Indians to be on their own, to be free? 
We get lambasted by certain professional groups outside the Govern- 
ment. Some of those groups say that the Government is not doing 
anything for the Indian and appeal to the American public to give 
them money so that they can help the Indians. The Indian Bureau 
is not doing its job, they say, and the Government is not doing its job. 
Is it not somewhat of a contradiction in a way when they say that we 
are not doing a job; that we are a detriment to the Indian, and then 
when we suggest that we should prepare them with an education they 
say that we are heartless? Is it because they do not want to lose their 
whipping boy? You see the three factors that come into this. I do 
not believe there is anyone in America that is any more sympathetic 
to the Indian than I. I do not think that I would have tried to stay 
on this job as long as I have if I thought otherwise. 

Congress passed an act freeing the Philippines. I dare say during 
that 25 years there were all kinds of pressures put on Congress to do 
away with that. The act was carried out and I dare say they are 
doing pretty well. 

SIZE OF INDIAN AREAS 


Mr. Siteminski. You say that there are some Indian lands the size of 
the area of West Virginia. 


Mr. Emmons. Navaho Reservation. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF INDIANS 


Mr. Emmons. Here is something that I would like te talk to you 
gentlemen about later on. I would like to take the opportunity to 
express what I think would be a great thing to satisfy many friends 
of the American Indian all across the country. They read about 
termination bills and they say that that means that the United States 
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is going to sell off the Indian lands and put the Indians adrift; it is 
going to destroy the organization. 

I would certainly like to see something done to dissipate that fear 
among the friends of the Indians. As a national policy, when a tribe 
is terminated—-and we have been doing that in all termination bills_ 
anyway—but just to affirm a policy before the Secretary’s proclama- 
tion that a tribe is to be released 

Mr. JENSEN. Be emancipated, so to speak? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes; the tribe will have the right to incorporate, or 
to appoint a private trustee of their own choice so there would be a 
legal entity that we could transfer the title of the property to. Every 
tribal member then would be a stockholder and then let the Indians 
themselves determine if at some future date they wanted to dispose 
of the assets they can. I think if there was such a resolution as that 
it would certainly be helpful. There might be a joint resolution or 
something and it would make the Indians themselves feel better. 
There is not a day in the week that I do not read some comment in 
some paper where someone who does not want termination to ever 
come uses that as, you might say, an instrument to create unpopular 
support against termination. 

Take the Zuni Indians of New Mexico, and many of the Pueblos in 
the Rio Grande Valley, they were engaged in a vigorous agricultural 
economy before the Spanish Conquistadors came in, and I think it 
would be unholy and unjust for us to think we have the right to sell 
off their lands. In a way it would be an impossible real-estate trans- 
action for the Government to engage in. I think it would certainly 
help if there were some joint expression by both Houses to that 
effect. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Krrwan. I think so. I want to say this, in this room we have 
an Indian who has done a very good job today, Mr. Massey. He has 
been answering the questions of the Congressmen in an excellent man- 
ner and I want to congratulate him. 

Mr. Massry. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. I was greatly interested in what you said, especially 
what you said about these people that would like to keep the Indians, 
so to speak, like wild animals. We had people years ago in high places 
in the service that just about made that recommendation to this com- 
mittee—the anthropologists. 

Then you have the attorneys that keep these people stirred up 
and furnish erroneous information to the public and to the Indians. 
Perhaps the not too well educated Indians believe what they say is 
true. Then, of course, there are these free-lance writers that are 
not associated with any reputable newspaper and they have to say 
things that are completely out of order because they know so many 
people like to read that kind of stuff. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. We have that here in Congress. You never have to 
worry about the reputable reporter that writes for a good newspaper. 
But we have some free-lance writers running around town picking 
up little tidbits here and there and selling their article. That is the 
way that a lot of this misleading information gets into the newspapers. 

Mr. Steminski. The committee will stand adjourned. 
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Tuurspay, JANUARY 16, 1958. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


ROYCE A. HARDY, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY, MINERAL RE- 
_ SOURCES 

THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR A. BAKER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

GEORGE D. WHITMORE, CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER 
WILMOT H. BRADLEY, CHIEF GEOLOGIST 

LUNA B. LEOPOLD, CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

HAROLD J. DUNCAN, CHIEF, CONSERVATION DIVISION 

PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Hardy, do you have a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Harpy. Yes. The responsibilities of the Geological Survey 
include a group of functions that are becoming increasingly important 
with the growth of this country. In view of our greater need for, 
and utilization of, our natural resources, I believe it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that never in its history has this country so urgently needed 
the services performed by the Survey. 

The growing population obviously requires more and more water 
of suitable quality. Less obvious, perhaps, is the need not only fer 
precise information about water, but also for a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of that information and the ability to apply it, if we are to cope 
with such problems as floods and droughts. Solutions of the increasing 
problems of radioactive waste disposal and water contamination and 
ability to appraise the resources available for industrial development 
are dependent upon the results of the Survey’s work. The problems 
of knowing our water resources and the physical laws that control 
them, and of maximum utilization of available supplies, are exceed- 
ingly complex and deserve our fullest attention. 

In the field of mineral resources, which has long been of prime 
interest to me, the Survey’s services are invaluable. The type of work 
that is done by this Bureau in determining the geologic conditions 
throughout the country, in studying ore deposits and the conditions 
controlling their deposition, and the development and application of 
prospecting tools and techniques is the kind of work that gives us 
necessary lead time in knowing where and how to look for mineral 
substances. I believe we can predict with a high degree of certainty, 
in spite of present surpluses in some commodities, that the technologic 
advances now in sight will in the very near future develop needs for 
additional supplies of minerals, both those currently in common use 
and additional ones presently little used. Recent developments in 
fuels and high-temperature alloys suffice to illustrate new require- 
ments in the mineral resource field. Both the geologic research 
throughout the country and the administration of the laws pertaining 
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to. the development of mineral resources on the public domain are 
ee of the Geological Survey that are important to the national 
welfare. 

Topographic maps are a major requirement in industrial develop- 
ment as well as in defense planning. The exceptionally efficient 
mapping organization in the Geological Survey can provide the maps 
needed for both the many civilian planning requirements as well as 
the increasing ones for defense activities. 

I believe the funds requested for the Geological Survey are the 
minimum necessary for continuing its activities with the effectiveness 
to meet present requirements and I recommend the request for your 
approval. 

The Director of the Geological Survey has a statement and wil! 
answer your questions on his program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement, Mr. Nolan? 


GENERAL StaTBMENT OF Director, GEoLogicaL SURVEY 


Mr. Nouan. Yes. Iam glad to have the opportunity to meet with 
this committee again to discuss the work of the Geological Survey and 
the estimates for fiscal 1959. Recent events have emphasized the 
importance of anticipating the need for the kinds of basic data and 
fundamental research provided by the Survey, and have confirmed 
the wisdom of the committee in supporting these activities in the past. 
l urge that this support be continued, for it is becoming quite apparent 
that the rapid technologic advances that we must achieve in the near 
future will bring with them many new, different, and, in some in- 
stances, very large demands on our natural resources of minerals and 
water, as well as a need for much more specific and detailed knowledge 
of the topography of the country and the properties of the earth and 
rock that make up its surface. 

During the past year, we have not only continued to make progress 
in achieving such knowledge and understanding of our natural 
resources, but we have been able to accomplish it in many cases at 
lower relative cost while at the same time maintaining or improving on 
our high-performance standards, This cost trend over the past several 

ears has been especially noteworthy, in view of general cost trends, 
including higher wages that have resulted from the competition for 
engineering and scientific personnel. It has been made possible by 
the rapid development and utilization of new photogrammetric devices, 
the application of various kinds of computing machines to technical 
problems, and the application of new and improved techniques to the 
performance of our field activities. 

More than 1,400 new topographic maps were published in the past 
fiscal year and a somewhat larger number will be prepared this year. 
During fiscal 1959 we plan to maintain this rate, which by no means is 
completely satisfying the high priority requests for new maps that are 
reaching us from industrial, State, and both civil and military Federal 
sources. The space age has added to, rather than diminished, the 
need for accurate geographic and topographic information. To 
increase the rate and improve the quality of our maps, and at the same 
time reduce the cost attendant upon continuing salary increases, 
increasingly extensive use is being made of new photogrammetric 
equipment, much of it developed by the Survey, and of new field 
equipment for measuring distances and changes in elevation. 
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Geologic investigations and research are primary requisites in the 
search for mineral raw materials; we continue to make progress in 
extending our knowledge of our national stock of sinenih cadence’ 
as well as improving our ability to find new deposits through the 
development and improvement of geophysical, geochemical, and 
geologic tools. The research and exploration programs started today, 
moreover, wil] not have their major impact on the availability of raw 
materials until 10 to 20 years hence. The unsettled state of world 
affairs warns us that this country may not be granted the luxury of 
time to augment our supplies of vital minerals as was the case with 
uranium. The experience of the mineral procurement agencies durinz 
World. War II and later clearly show that it is both dangerous and 
poor economy to wait until an emergency is upon us before developing 
new methods, new concepts, and new applications of the geologic 
sciences. Owing to the continuously changing nature of the mineral 
supply problem, geologic maps and reports on areas which today 

resent no particular economic urgency may, in the not distant 
Sasiave, become tremendously important. Geolo ic mapping and 
the development of geologic data can be considered an investment in 
the future growth and security of our Nation rather than an expendi- 
ture. 

Russia, wisely, has invested heavily in geologic mapping and 
research, and now has eight main geological research organizations, 
exclusive of the educational institutions and the Ministry of Geology. 
In addition most of, if not all, the Soviet Republics support. their 
own institutes of geology. The Ministry of Geology, the largest 
geological organization in the U. S. S. R., consists of about 20,000 
people, of whom some 14,000 are geologists. 


he only increase in our estimates over the present fiscal year is 
for additional one work by the Water Resources Division. 
i 


In addition to the emphasis-on-the cellection of basic data on ‘the 
quantity and quality of surface and subsurface water, the Survey is 
meeting an increasing demand for the solution of exceedingly complex 
water problems by focusing greater attention on analytical, interpre- 
tive, and research phases of water-resources investigation. The 
Nation is at a stage of development wherein a concerted attack is 
urgently needed upon all phases of water-resources problems, and 
basic data must be had before subsequent steps can be taken. The 
collection of such data must continue because without it sound 
interpretive studies cannot continue. 

In addition to research im complex water-resources problems a 
eonstant effort is being made to develep anit iareve the efficiency 
of instruments and equipment through research and experimentation. 
Special attention is being devoted to research in electronic instru- 
mentation. 

The workload of the Conservation Division continues to increase. 
The number of classification reports to be requested in 1959 is con- 
servatively estimated to be almost. 40 percent higher than in 1957, © 
and to reach a total of 100,000. The number of ee to be super- 
vised in 1959 is estimated to be approximately 10 percent higher 
than in 1957, or an unprecedented total of 137,000. The upward 
trend is expected to continue; it has been met thus far in large part 
by successful efforts to devise shortcuts and improvements in the work 
of the Division. The workload units per employee, for example, have 
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increased from 386 in 1951 to 670 in 1957, the latest year of record, 
and during 1958 and 1959 it is estimated that this workload will have 
further increased to 690 and 733 units, respectively. I fear we may 
be approaching the limit of efficient operations, however, and that 
further increases in load will jeopardize the adequacy of the super- 
visory and royalty collection function. The increasing activity upon 
Indian lands and the probable transfer of complete royalty accounting 
to the Survey will add to our problems. 
‘oThe Survey’s housing situation in the Washington area is still unre- 
solved. Near the close of the 84th Congress authorization for a 
Geological Survey building was granted under the Lease-Purchase 
Act, but with the stipulation that the: building be on Government- 
owned sland within the District of Columbia. -As was brought out 
during the discussion of that matter before this committee last year, 
there seemed to be little hope of finding a suitable site that met that; 
stipulation. » During the past: year we have worked with the General 
Services Administration exploring all possible sites within the District 
that held any promise. All have been determined to be either 
unsuitable or unavailable. d bh oil 
A solution of the Survey’s housing needs in the Washington arew 
continues to be one of our most critical problems. A facility that. wilh 
meet the physical requirements of the Survey’s operations and provide 
a — of attracting and retaining skilled employees is urgently: 
needed. 


) 
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SuRvVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS; AND RESEARCH 


Program and financing 


Dire by activities: 
irect obligations: 
. Seno surveys and mapping 
2. a mineral resource surveys and map- 


5. Conservation of lands and minerals- 
6. General administration _____-__-- 
-purpose buildings 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Topographic eeeerer and mapping: 
(a) counties, and municipalities 
(6) idlpaksntenamaas Panui 


ofes8 
8 88 88. 888 


(d) ‘Depertanahe of the Army 
a Department of the Navy 

f) Atomic Energy Commission 
(g) Government 

(h) International 

(i) MiseeHaneous F: 


me 


B8see 


32823 8 


es 
= 


en 


( part 
ie ye amy ele ae ceia 

i) futernational — Administration... 
) cies 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
900 
700 
000 
000 
300 


ee 


16, 775,561 | 17, 160, 718 
52, 103, 824 


Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. vo~4, 148, 153: |: —2,'799, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward —475, 000 --475, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
10, 017, 718 —8, 619, 000 


423, 43, 000 +7, 451, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward oe 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 421, 890 30, 000 


New obligational authority 36, 750, C00 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


on ess authority: 
ppropriation 
Reappro 
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Object classification 





1957 actual 





1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 






























Total number of pemeanent RII... 5 nu eeiesiscamiolt iii i 6, 942 6, 525 
Full-time he t of all other positions____._.._.........--. 620 658 
Average number of allhemployees.. _ --.-__._.-...-..---..-.--- 6, 915 
Number of employees at end of year____..._._..__..-.....--.- 7, 550 
Average GS grade and salary ...._...............-.-....-.----- 7.5 $5,381 | 7.6 $5,504 /7.6 $5,575 
Personal service obligations: 
SURI Us 0 wh. 5 cin anon ace i 000 $35, 000, 000 
Positions Pier ferment... 2055. . 2, 300, 000 
renee SOREN OOPCUNES.. fide 6422 oo rn oemenren eaten 400, 000 
. Total personal service obligations. _.._..............---- 37, 700, 000 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Direct obligations 
en.) en neeabeeoe 26, 881, 000 26, 250, 000 
SR tke Maes Sos. cd deaths anoed 1, 997; 000° 1, 900, 000 
03 227, 000 230, 000 
04 340, 090 330, 000 
05 518, 000 550, 000 
06 660, 000 620, 000 
07 1, 430, 000 1, 400, 000 
287, 000 375. 000 
08 2, 061, 000 2, 052. 000 
09 1, 373, 000 1, 500 000 
ll 1, 615, 000 1, 580 000 
13 20, 000 20, 000 
15 37, 000 35, 000 
36, 842. 000 
17, 000 
Total direct obligations. _-..............-........... 36, 825, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
Oh; Permeenwnes. . - 2 0a) 2a 2... 11, 450, 000 
ay” a a ep se Se ae 950, 000 
GO: Trensperindien of things. 25... ... ow ices 140, 000 
04 Communication services... __................1..2..-. 140, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... ................-......... 235, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _..._....................-.. 120, 000 
07 Other contractual services ..___.....................- 700 000 
Services performed by other agencies... _.........-- 185, 000 
08 Supplies and materials._.................. 900, 000 
Op: Mawmaeenisds..... 2) Ak... cau 480, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ___- 745, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...__.._-- 10, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments..................---- 18, 000 
ee Seam 17, 163, 718 16, 073, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges..______._._..-_.- 2, 300 3, 000 3, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.___..._..............-.-. 16, 775, 561 17, 160, 718 16, 070, 000 
ooo 
Total, Geological Survey. - --.......-.....-.-...-..-.-... 52, 018, 790 54, 589, 718 52, 895, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
01 Personal services: 
PUNE, 7550 de dil Se coweruneisagecacsay = ~~ MR hese eee cane 
III Bee viethes sia. ois. ods scwntacvsecseosrosts (2 -- Qe end scenes -s- 
Total Ie Sieniy a notnidaceccceunasshebnubinin ti o>. Seb basnsens Aseesnba as ~- oo 
03 ion of things 1 8 se TREES «festa as Tiger aor. camlepal sr c F RRR sat Reape ie ers Ae a 
et I ON os, nas uhaadccdosaticaancsanaced  .-...wiibsecesdeanebbcuibeneseesd.--..- 
Ce TT ne en nn ce. cLodaenaceimul Ae beddeetéuuegnediomeskvlesneqee 
OS. Peiatineg endl reprodination.. « . . — . . . cess cca css echoes ces cee 3, O00 eeccstcceteze: 
oe Seeen OemereeINes GOPUNNOS. 8. dee eccecececcuse) = ss OA tC“ “;:t(i«éT, GBD I... ---.-..0 
08 en. Sues SUG Ac ccctbgumdeeeae deat.) > \ WE pieebdenenndecadiwbdbekeusdes- 
os ocean aula antennae’ Mh jocec eecssasewsfesessccces ccc 
a od aie winensdiibhecruameaie abaiemainebatl fi Re Si 
Total, allocation accounts.................-.-.-.-------- 85, 034 1, 355, 000 ' paebeedek.... 





Total obligations 


52, 103, 824 55, 944, 718 52, 895, 000 





tions are distributed as follows: 
ae eae ee onaaulinn 

National Park Service. ._........ 

Genera] Services Administration 
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JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 1 and 2 of the record at this 


point. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Surveys, investigations, and research 





Appropriation Act, 1958.2... .4-.40-u ose $36, 000, 000 
SORT IR CRON ono. ncel dh icoes eed dae Me ae teeta a +415, 000 
Total appropriation 2. 2 22... .. Soc rele 36, 415, 000 
Less amount held in budget reserve________.-____- — 430, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Operating expenses, 
Atomic Energy Commission’. ............-.-.-- +2, 799, 000 
Smount avanawie; 1908. -2 2 el a ae ee $38, 784, 000 
Decreases: 
Topographic surveys and mapping_------..--- $107, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- 
Be ee ee hake rss ole eee 914, 000 
General administration_____.__....-.---.---- 105, 000 
Special-purpose buildings. ___..---..---- 1, 355, 000 
—_—_———_— 2, 481, 000 
cr gg, | RE HR ee ORS Pt ae ees _... 36, 303, 000 
Increases: Water resources investigations____.........-....-~-- 447, 000 
Budget. eatimate, 1090.6 o:.020-scnci ai. Dex mios-ui sue 36, 750, 000 
Analysis by activities 
= A ee ge - : “ 
Amount | | Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 
1, Topographic surveys and mapping._.. |$13, 659, 000 $107, 000 |$13, 552, 000 |$13, 552,000 | ........... 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys 
and mapping... _-..-.__...-_..._-.- 10, 414, 000 914,000 | 9, 500,000 | 9, 500,000 |.....______. 
3. Water resources investigations _-_.__._- | OR Oe 1... tics 9, 823, 000 | 10, 270, 000 $447, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation___-_-_-_- yg eer aeee 160. 000 160, 000 |........-.-- 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals__-_- 2,114,000 | _-. 2,114,000 | 2,114,000 |_.......-.-. 
6. General administration. ............_- 1, 259, 000 105,000 | 1, 154, 000 1,306, @00%. i. .--.--. 
Special-purpose buildings_.._..__.- 1 Mais 








TO oidkn bn Sch de ~ shack adede 38, 784,000 | 2, 481.000 | 36,303,000 | 36, 750, 000 447, 000 
| 


Mr. Kirwan. The appropriation for 1958 is $36 million. The 
amount held in reserve is $430,000. The amount available this year 


is $35,570,000. The estimate fcr 1959 is $36,750,000. This is an 
increase of $1,180,000. 


NEW BUILDING SITE PROBLEM 


You stated that you have been unable to find a building site in the 
District of Columbia. 


Mr. Notan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. What about this vast territory out here known as 
the Old Soldiers’ Home? 

Mr. Notan. That was one of the sites considered. As I recall, we 
questioned its suitability in view of its accessibility in relation to 
the present residences of our employees. I believe subsequently the 
GSA made arrangements for other use of the site. 


20659—58——_23 
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Mr. Krrwan. There is so much land out there. I amin your 
corner. Why are you not given the favorite spot? 

Mr. Nowan. I wish I knew. 

Mr. Kirwan. In the House yesterday we passed an authorization 
bill for $600 million for defense. Everybody is saying that we need 
minerals today. Your agency is supposed to be the. est. Why do 
they not want to give you a spot out there to build a building on? 
They will probably give that to someone with a less essential program. 
It does not make sense. If we are going to save the country, why not 
put the most important agency out there? 

Mr. Notan. Our problem is further complicated now by a decision 
of the General Counsel of the General Services Administration that 
with the expiration of the Lease-Purchase Act there is no longer an 
approved project for the Survey building. We would have to start 
from scratch again. It has been, as you know, a matter very much 
on Mr. Wrather’s mind and mine and the Geological Survey for nearly 
15 years. We have not made much progress. 

: Mr. Krrwan. We talk about stopping the Russians. If we could 

only do as good a job on the Russians as we do stopping ourselves and 

stopping one another. We have that technique. We are far off base 
ere. 

Mr. Fenton. What is being done now: anything at all? 

Mr. Nowan. The present status, so far as the General Services 
Administration is concerned, is they propose to reactivate the project 
if new lease-purchase legislation is enacted. At the present time there 
is nothing underway that I am aware of. There is apparently no 
authorization. 





SUMMARY OF INCREASES 


Mr. Krrwan. There is an increase of $1,780,000 to finance activities 
now paid by the Atomic Energy Commission; an increase of $447,000 
in water resources investigations; a decrease of $940,000 due to a non- 
recurring item in the building program, and a decrease of $107,000 
in topographic surveys. 


INCREASE OF $3 MILLION AVAILABLE THIS YEAR 


Besides retirement costs, we allowed an increase of over $3 million 
; for this year. What new progress have you made with these additional 
funds? 

Mr. Notan. The major part of that is for the special purpose build- 
ing to be added to our Menlo Park Field Center, whose cost is esti- 
mated to be $1,355,000. That project is moving along rapidly. 
Working with the General Services Administration we have completed 
a negotiated contract with an architectural firm in San Francisco. 
They have started work on the plans and the initial review of the 
plans is to be made in February. The final plans, according to the 
terms of the contract, are to be completed at the end of April. We 
hope to ask for bids about the Ist of May and let the contract by June. 
I believe that is the schedule. 

The Topographic Division received an increase, allowing for retire- 
ment and other deductions, of about $280,000. That was used very 
largely, if not exclusively, for new starts on quadrangle mapping re- 
quired for the mineral policy and water policy programs. The Fie 
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tion of these maps was determined by priorities set up by the Water 
Resources and Geologic Divisions. They will be used in the geologic 
and water work of those divisions. We are hoping to complete this 
ear 1,600 maps rather than 1,400, partly as a result of the increased 
unds. 

We are also, of course, continuing to ——— the techniques used 
to prepare topographic maps and to raise their standards. __ 

The Geologic Division had an increase, after the deductions for 
retirement and other withholdings, of about $600,000. A large part 
of this went to initiate geologic mapping in support of the water policy 
program. 

Four major projects were started under this program. These were 
arrived at through discussions with and priorities set by the Water 
Resources Division. These projects call for geologic mapping of areas 
in the Delaware River Valley, in the Del Rio area in Texas, the 
Colorado front area, and the Carrizo-Corduroy area in Arizona. 

In addition, activities in the mineral policy program were materially 
stepped up, both in the geologic mapping that is a major part of this 
work, and in the research work on new instruments and new principles. 
One product which might be of special interest is the development of 
two new gadgets which I think are going to be very helpful in mineral 
resource investigations. One is a spectrometer, which will permit the 
determination of trace amounts of metals in ore minerals whose grain 
size is so small that they can only be seen under the microscope; 
another is a small portable seismometer that will be helpful both in 
our own field work, and in investigations by industry. 

The Water Resources Division had the largest increase, nearly $1 
million. About half of this, or slightly over a half, went to meet 
increased cooperative offerings. Two that I think might be of especial 
interest are these: One with the Puerto Rican Government, which 
will provide for a comprehensive survey of the Puerto Rican water 
resources. The second was with the State of Pennsylvania. This 
project was concerned with a study of river flood plains, in the hope 
that we could utilize the knowledge gained to help ameliorate the 
effect. of floods on the flood plains. 

There were additional considerable increases in the cooperative pro- 
grams in Florida, California, and New Jersey, and smaller amounts in 
other States. 

The remaining part of the water resources increase was applied to 
projects that were a part of the water policy program. A dozen or 
more projects were started. Two of particular interest were studies 
on the quality of water in the upper Colorado and on the water 
resources of the Mississippi embayment. 

In addition, we did a considerable amount of research both on 
instruments and on the behavior of water in streams and in aquifers. 
Some hydraulic research was carried out in flumes through arrange- 
ments with the Universities of Maryland, Georgia Tech, and Colorado 
A. and M. We developed some new gadgets, such as the bubbler 
gage which will permit much more efficient measurement of stage in 
surface water work, and we also developed two new and very much 
improved. meters for measuring velocity. 

These are the two fectors that determine the discharge of streams, 
stage and velocity. We hope as a result of this work that stream 
gaging can be accomplished more economically. 
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BUDGETED VACANCiES 


Mr. Krrwan. How many budgeted vacancies do you have now? 

Mr. Nouan. In the strict sense, sir, we have no vacancies now. 
There is a gap between the ceiling that was set in the department and 
our present employment. I have prepared, because of discussions 
that we had last year on this topic, a memorandum which I would like 
to submit for the record. I think it will make clear the effect on our 
program of seasonal employment. Technical questions of personnel 
classification seems to have been responsible for some of the mis- 
understandings. 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert that in the record at this point. 
(The memorandum follows:) 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERN IN. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Questions raised during and after the hearing before this committee last. year, 
and similar ones that have been raised by the committee staff with the Department 
budeet offcer in recent weeks, indicate that it may be helpful to outline some 
features of the Survey’s employment pattern which are related to the require- 
ments of field work that must be done in large part during the summer months. 

Three of the Survey’s operating divisions, the Topographic, Geolozic, and Water 
Resources Divisions, carry out a sirnificant proportion of their program by means 
of field investications, such as control and field completion surveys in topographic 
mapping, geologic mapping and stratigraphic studies in geolocic and mineral 
resource work, and construction of gag ing stations, hydrologic research and ground 
water surveys in water resource investigations. Throughout much of the United 
States these field investirations can be most efficiently carried on during the sum- 
mer months; some indeed must be carried on in the summer, because snow cover 
on the surface of the ground, or ice cover on the streams and lakes males field 
investications during the winter months impossible or imposes a serious limitation 
on them. 

The seasonal variation in workload carries with it a corresponding seasonal or 
cyclic variation in employment. To a considerable degree the need for a larger 
number of employees in the summer months is met by the planned use of certain 
classes of employees for limited periods. 

A cate~ory of temporary employees needs only passing mention. It includes 
field assistants and a few w. a. e. employees who are tabulated separately in 
personnel statistics and in budget figures. For the most part they are not pro- 
fessional or technical employees and are employed locally. The number of these 
employees is markedly seasonal with the maximum reached in the summer; a 
fair number will be on the rolls each month of the year, however, because of the 
needs of the Topographic Division for some field assistants in the Southern 
States during the winter, and to a lesser extent to meet the needs of other divisions, 

‘rhe so-called full-time or regular employment rolls also show the seasonal or 
cyclic trend, which is explained by the inclusion of two groups of employees in this 
category. Eoth groups are made up essentially of college or university.men and 
women; they are included with the “re; ular” or “full-time’’ employees, in spite 
of their cyclic employment, because of conditions of employment or rezulations 
governing reports of employment. ‘The number of employees in these 2 groups 
on a pay status in recent years has ranged from a maximum of 300 or more during 
the summer months to less than 100 in the winter. The difference of 200 to 250 
represents a normal range in the Survey’s “regular’’ employment figures; it 
represents a planned low ebb in employment during which equivalent vacancies 
do not exist. 

One group, totaling at the maximum about 150, is composed of w. a. e. (“when 
actually employed’’) professionals who are shifted from their normal w. a. e. 
status to full time during their period of full survey employment and revert back 
to w. a. e. status during their winter university employment. They are almost 
wholly members of university faculties. These individuals, most of whom are 
former full-time members of the Survey, provide a reservoir of trained scientific 
and engineering manpower that has greatest availability at the time of peak man- 
powerdemands. Their availability offers great advantages to the Survey in skills 
and manpower at minimum cost. 
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The second group of so-called regular employees, which reaches & maximum 
of about 200 in the summer months, includes in large part college or university 
students who are technically designated as “temporary limited” employees, but 
under reporting requirements are listed as regular or full-time employees. They, 
in large part, leave our employment rolls at the end of the summar to return to 
school. Each year a number of regular Survey employees are given educational 
furloughs to complete postgraduate training, but return to a full-time status 
during the summer months. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the difference between summer maxi- 
mum and winter minimum employment figures does not represent vacancies that 
cannot be filled. It is also desirable to mention the effect of our employment pat- 
tern on the employment ceilings under which the Survey has operated since June 
1957. Because of our summer cyclical Pe our ceiling figures must provide for 

k employment in both the first and fourth quarters of the fiseal year; the 
ceiling set for the first quarter of fiscal year 1958 was’6,700; this was only 12 above 
the maximum actual employment during the quarter. The allowances for the 
second and third we represent progressive increases to reach the estimated 
fourth-quarter field season peak. The ceiling figure of 6,800 for the fourth quarter 
may be approached, although it should be mentioned that when this ceiling figure 
was set, our anticipated employment for fiscal year 1959 was significantly larger 
than now seems likely. Good management may well require that the normal 
inerease in fourth-quartér employment be held to a smaller figure and nonpersonal 
service expenditure be increased in order to minimize the disruption in work that 
might otherwise be required after July 1, 1958. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert the tables on pages 77 through 79, 
showing the total funds available to the Geological Survey. This 
shows that this year, over and above the $36 million appropriated by 
this committee, there is over $21 million available to the Survey from 
other sources; $10 million of this comes from other Federal agencies. 


Please review for the committee how it is determined what funds are 


requested here and what funds are charged to other Federal agencies. 
(The pages follow:) 
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Financing of Geological Survey programs, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 (as of 
Jan. 1, 1958) 
























1957 1958 1959 
obligations estimate estimate 
Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation___..............-........ $12, 872,859 | $13, 659, 000 $13, 552, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
SeemNNeMNN 0325583002)... WIR 1, 545, 078 1, 575, 000 1, 600, 000 
Direct State payments. -__.._..._..-...-....2...----... 9, 215 10, 000 10, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources._.....:......-..--.--.- 183, 252 165, 000 165, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation__.........._- 1, 071, 425 1, 142, 110 1, 095, 000 
Department of the Air Force......._.._____.____-________- 658, 496 SOR Mesias 
Department of the Army... .___.__.....-.-.22---22 222. 539, 623 220, 000 220, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies__-..........-.-...-.....-- 187, 906 91, 966 92, 000 
aos eee Si ah ccccek i 17, 067, 854 17, 365, 557 16, 734, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation..__...__.._._......-.-__. 6, 776, 314 7, 720, 000 9; 500, 000 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission - - 3, 990, 353 2 4 OOO ti... 
States, counties, and municipalities: Reimbursements. _-_- 311, 445 325, 000 358, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal hd i lai lla a 18, 098 11, 000 11, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration___..______- 468, 558 487, 000 , 000 
Department of the Army_.___.-.___.---._--2 22222 ellie 1, 095, 647 1, 194, 000 1, 200, 000 
Department of the Navy..-_............-..-...--2..0-...- 334, 220 87, 592 24, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission.._............-...-..-.....- 747, 607 1, 058, 550 750, 000 
Government Printing Office_......_..........-.-------2- 108, 400 102, 000 102, 000 
International Cooperation Administration __.............- 774, 267 800, 000 825, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. ._..............-....-...- 228, 978 191, 345 130, 000 
I ee ee ee ee oe wee 14, 853, 887 14, 670, 487 13, 200, 000 
Water resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation____....................-- 8, 511, 012 9, 823, 000 10, 270, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements, matched ___.................-...-... 4, 106, 045 4, 705, 000 4, 935, 000 
Reimbursements, unmatched._.................-....- 63, 586 135, 000 120, 000 
Direct State payments _._.____.-.__.........---.--.-- 963, 470 1, 080, 000 1, 100, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commis- 
ie att eR a oe 0 ld ea Sdn ewdasaeaipuas wae 153, 927 180, 000 190, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources. ___............-.---.-- 41, 073 45, 000 70, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation.-.-...._............--...--. 1, 112, 406 1, 084, 563 1, 009, 000 
Department of Agriculture --________=-. 337, 673 366, 755 278, 900 
Department of the Army -..- : 1, 350, 410 1, 488, 262 1, 450, 000 
Department of State_.__.........__- ™ 104, 787 135, 197 110, 700 
Atomic Energy Commission.............................. 348, 529 315, 880 300, 000 
International Cooperation Administration ._.............. 435, 377 307, 100 325, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. --_._...................-- 402, 355 399, 817 364, 300 
SARE IRR a A oe I ey 8 17, 930, 650 20, 065, 574 20, 522, 900 
Soil and moisture conservation: Geological Survey appro- 
DE deddiwt behets toe Ja lbisusciogs cb ddbudelabeaeia 129, 466 160, 000 160, 000 
Conservation of lands and minerals: . 
Geological Survey appropriation_-.....................---- 1, 940, 459 2, 114, 000 2, 114, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources___.................---. 1, 449 2, 000 , 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies... ............-.-.-...-.-- 44, 944 43, 100 43, 100 
I -- aR abate ide ed igs rene wc uns apeeun cnigiciek ences 1, 986, 852 2, 159, 100 2, 159, 100 
General administration: 
Geological Survey appropriation !_._.........-..----.--.-- 950, 000 1, 154, 000 1, 154, 000 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission - - 157, 800 TI Ba aii needa 
EOIN ls os nsec ceccadcwangsdedeudnseufesaacscacesan : 1, 355, 000 75, 000 
Scie nn on waite aatnohiheietCondnamnehee iad 1, 107, 800 2, 614, 000 1, 229, 000 
Summary: 
Geological Survey appropriation .................--...-..- 31, 180, 110 35, 985, 000 36, 825, 000 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission - - 4, 148, 153 Fe FEE Nein watenclegiimnip 
States, counties and municipalities: 
NTE aia ds on owen snuamaisincume eens 6, 026, 154 6, 740, 000 7, 013, 000 
Diceee Dies Ome os 3. nn. nn nn ees enseee 972, 685 1, 090, 000 1, 110, 000 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources_.............-.-.-..--- 397, 799 403, 000 438, 000 
Sp III oon 5 oon enae scan nnpecetnescosesng 10, 351, 608 10, 017, 718 8, 619, 000 
a ata 53,076,509 | 57, 034, 718 | 54, 005, 000 





1 Excludes general administrative expenses charged to reimbursements from other agencies. Such 
charges, included under substantive programs, were $376,689 in 1957; estimate for 1958, $388,000; and estimate 


for 1959, $331,000. 
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TRANSFERS FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Notan. The transfers from other Federal agencies are given 
to the Survey in order to meet priority requirements of those agencies. 
The work is of a sort we Santini do but would either be accomplished 
at a somewhat later time, or in a more general way than is required 
by the other agency. 

One of the largest single transfers comes through the Bureau of 
Reclamation for work in the Missouri River Basin. About $1 million 
is received for topographic mapping in areas of interest to the Bureau 
of Reclamation, or other construction agencies. About another $1 
million is received for the collection of the basic water resources data 
on which the construction programs of the Bureau is based. 

These activities require special financing if the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is to receive the topographic and water resources basic data in 
time to plan for their construction program. 

Another type of work is represented by some of the activities carried 
out for the Atomic Energy Commission. It utilizes the specially 
trained and experienced people in the Geological Survey in research, 
or investigations, in fields that are of interest to that agency. 

Two such types of activity, financed by transferred funds, are repre- 
sentative of this category. One concerns studies on methods of waste 
disposal from Atomic Energy plants. Part of this work is being done 
by the Water Resources Division and part by the Geologic Division. 

e are assisting the Commission and its other contractors to deter- 
mine the safest, as well as the most efficient, means of disposing of 
waste without contaminating ground water aquifers, or the surface 
streams adjacent to the plants. 

The second example of a transfer from AEC has been to finance a 
study of the geologic and geophysical factors involved in the Rainier 
experiment made at the Nevada test site last fall. This was a con- 
trolled underground test. We participated, not only in the selection 
of the site, but also in the preliminary tests that were made, some at 
our specific recommendation, to determine in advance that the test 
would be safe. 

There were three grounds for concern in the planning for the Rainier 
test. One was that the shot might open up fractures along geologic 
faults extending upwards through the rocks, and permit the escape of 
fission products. Another was that the shot might trigger an earth- 
quake, and a third concern, that it might contaminate the local ground 
water, 

These two types of activity represent the great bulk of the work 
that other agencies call on the Geological Survey to do. I think it 
is justifiable on the ground that it meets the particular special needs 
of those agencies economically and saves them the necessity of setting 
up a duplicate organization of their own. 


GAO RECOMMENDATIONS ON ACCOUNTING IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Krrwan. The Comptroller General has again reported to the 
committee his concern over the need to improve the accounting in the 
Geological Survey. His review of 1956 disclosed that the situation 
has remained substantially unchanged since he noted the deficiencies 
in 1955. These included charges to projects merely on the basis of 
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availability of funds, deficiencies in billing cooperators, and so forth. 
Why has not this problem been taken care of? 

Mr. Nouan. I was disturbed, as I think all of us would be, in the 
report of the Comptroller General to the Geological Survey. The 
initial report that came to us had a number of criticisms. I think that 
these could be described under three heads. 

One, he called attention to matters that we, ourselves, had already 
discovered and had initiated corrective measures on. Those have 
already been corrected and I think in a way satisfactory to the GAO. 

A second group concerned matters that we had not previously been 
cognizant of. We have, I think, made a great deal of progress, or 
have even completed action on some of these recommendations. 

A third category, and these I believe include many of the matters 
mentioned in the report, have seemed to us to concern primarily 
matters of policy, or of Bureau organization, and on which we have 
not concurred with his recommendations. These matters have been 
discussed informally with his representatives and the Department 
has prepared a written reply to the report. I think the recommenda- 
tions were natural ones for the Comptroller’s group to make but I 
also think, in justification that our position in most of the area of 
disagreement that I am familiar with, is a sound, or at least an under- 
standable, one. 

The Comptroller General’s group is concerned with the particular 
objective of reviewing the utilization and expenditure of Government 
funds. We in the Survey are concerned primarily with doing the 
best possible job of making maps and appraising our resources of 
minerals and water. I might mention an example of the difference 
in viewpoint. It is perhaps not wholly typical, but I think it repre- 
sents the difference in the approach that the Comptroller General's 
group makes and that we make. It has to do with the selling of 
topographic maps. 

We sell to the public something on the order of $400,000 worth of 
maps a year. These sell, as you know, mostly at 30 cents apiece. 

We have been doing this for a great many years and have built up 
close and long-continued relationships with a large number of agents. 
They order from us at frequent intervals and their orders frequently 
include requests for maps that may be temporarily out of stock, or 
may be replaced by a revised edition, so it is almost impossible to 
expeditiously determine in advance just what maps they are going to 
receive, and the amount they must pay for them. 

It has been.our practice over the years in such cases to fill the orders 
as best we can and then send them a bill and ask for repayment. The 
Comptroller General was concerned that this was an extension of 
credit that was not desirable. We determined the loss incurred as a 
result of this practice; it came to $80 in the fiscal year that was 
reviewed. This was $80 out of a total business of some $400,000. 

I think the Comptroller General’s representatives were rightly con- 
cerned over the loss, but on the other hand we were concerned over 
the fact it would probably have cost us very much more than this, 
perhaps several thousand dollars, to carry out the clerical work to 
assure payment in advance. More important it would have incon- 
venienced as well as irritated, a great many of our agents, who would 
have had to engage in extra correspondence, as well as wait a longer 
time for delivery of their order. I can sympathize with their position, 
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but I also feel we have a reponsibility to try to do the best job we 
can for the public. 


FAILURE TO CHARGE TO PROPER ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you corrected the situation in Columbus, 
Ohio? ‘They say in their report: 

At the Columbus, Ohio, Surface Water Branch, 8 project accounts had a zero 
unobligeted balance and 1 account had balance of 1 cent. The regular classified 
payroll for the period June 19 through July 2, 1955, was charged to only three 
accounts for the June portion of the pay period although several other accounts 
required active work. Charges on 1 voucher, for example, were allotted to 4 
accounts in the exact amounts of the unobligated balances in the accounts, ‘at 1 
time, the remainder of the billing was charged to the only remaining account, 
which had funds available. District officials informed us that project balances, 
especially toward the end of the year, were a controlling factor as to where 
expenditures would be charged. 

Have you corrected that situation? 

Mr. Nowan. | am afraid that I am not familiar with that particular 
case. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is from their report. 

Mr. Nouan. One of the problems with the cooperative accounts is 
the need to recognize the regulations that govern the cooperating 
agencies. We are trying to establish a procedure of keeping a single 
account for individual cooperative projects, dividing the cost into 
two parts at the end of the year, and billing the cooperator for one-half 
of the total cost, rather than to bill bim for a series of individual items 
that represent one-half of the cost. Some of the State cooperators 
feel unable to accept this procedure because of their own requirements 
that they obtain detailed bills that show separate items. 1 can assure 
you we are making progress in getting away from the old procedure. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are bound to run into difficulties with the States. 
They set up certain systems. But we still must have a proper account- 
ing of all funds, including charges to the proper accounts. 

Mr. Nouan. We are working with the States on the problem, and 
I want to assure you that if there are any improper procedures I shall 
do my utmost to correct them . 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. I wish that you would put into 
the record a copy of the letter you sent to the General Accounting 
Office. We would like to know what the situation is. When they 
come up with a report that things are not on the up and up, we 
would like to know what your reply is. 

(The information follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 30, 1957, 
Mr. A. T. SAMUELSON, 
Director, Civil Accounting and Auditing Division, 
General Accounting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SAMUELSON: On January 10, 1957, you forwarded copies of your 
report on the audit and on the review of financial administration of the Geological 
Survey, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 

The report has been reviewed, and there are attached two copies of the Depart- 
ment’s comments concerning the contents of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) D. Orts Brastey, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 
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CoMMENTS ON GENERAL AccounTING Orrice AUDIT AND REVIEW OF FINANCIAL 


ADMINISTRATION, GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY, FoR Fiscan YeaR ENpED JUNE 
30, 1956 


1. Regionalization of housekeeping functions (GAO report, pp. 3-13) 


“Administrative services to the technical divisions for acccunting, personnel 
administration, and acquisition of supplies are furnished by an Administrative 
Division. Our reviews disclosed that, notwithstanding these services, the 
technical divisions also used personnel for fiscal work. 

“A report by a survey team studying the Geological Survey was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior on April 28, 1954. This report, commonly 
known as the Van Pelt report, recommended regionalization of most of the Sur- 
vey’s operations into 5 continental United States regions and 1 Alaska region. 
This recommendation has not been adopted, but the Survey is working on a 
‘field center plan’ which provides for 4 operational headquarters in the United 
States and 1 in Alaska to facilitate field operations. The field centers will not, 
however, provide complete regional delegation of housekeeping functions (i. e., 
duties relative to the maintenance and performance of official administrative 
and financial records and functions). Instead, they are intended as centers of 
decentralized supervision, administration, and coordination of field operations 
of the respective divisions. 

“We have noted the recommendations in the Van Pelt report concerning 
regionalization, and we believe that the Director of the Geological Survey should 
implement and complement the recommendations by decentralizing the house- 
keeping functions of the Survey into such regions. This recommendation is 
based on our reviews of present operations and discussions with responsible field 
office employees. 

“The inefficiency of the Survey’s centralized housekeeping system can be seen 
by examining the accounting records maintained at the field offices. The official 
accounting records are maintained in Washington, but, because the field offices 
have need for certain information on a current basis, the maintenance of certain 
accounting records at field offices has been authorized. 

“Original accounting data are accumulated by the field offices, and the infor- 
mation is transmitted to the central office. At the central office the data are 
recorded on IBM punchcards from which listings and tabulations are made. 
These IBM runs are prepared in various forms and at varying intervals. The 
field offices reconcile the runs to the unofficial records that are maintained by 
them. In effect, the field offices check the accuracy of records, the source data 
of which were prepared by themselves. 

“Tn our review of transactions at the Washington office we observed that the 
method of processing payments for items purchased in the field is cumbersome. 
For example, Standard Forms 1166—Voucher and Schedule of Payments, for 
items purchased in the field, are prepared in Washington and subsequently shipped 
to various regional disbursing officers for payment. = 

“Field office invoices and vouchers are often sent directly to Washington by the 
vendor. In some instances the vendors send the invoices to the field office which, 
in turn, relays them to Washington for processing. The vouchers and invoices are 
then audited for payment, and Standard Forms 1166 are prepared. These are sent 
a regional disbursing officers for payment; copies are returned to Washington for 

ing.” 

Comment.—The field center plan, which is believed to provide the most effective 
system for managing and coordinating the operational activities of the Survey, 

rovides opportunities for assigning many housekeeping activities and responsi- 

ilities to the field representatives of the Administrative Division. Continued 
progress is being made in the development of the housekeeping facilities at the 
field centers. 

The above matters have been clarified by Bureau Administrative Circular No. 
83, dated June 6, 1955, which established procedures for operationai fiscal records. 

All invoices, except those paid in Hawaii, are now paid in Washington, D. C., 
thereby discontinuing the use of the regional disbursing officers. 


2, Inadequate organization of the Geologic Division in Denver (GAO report, pp. 13-14) 


“The Geologic Division in Denver has no one with the authority or responsibility 
to promulgate and enforce administrative decisions for all offices functioning within 
the Division. The Division does have a geologist in charge who acts as a coordi- 
nator of the administrative activities, but he does not have authority to enforce the 
administrative decisions within the Division. 
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“Many of the Geologic Division’s branches have offices in Denver and have 
varying degrees of authority and responsibility. While some are authorized to 
make their own decisions, other branches must go to the central office. This lack 
of uniformity in levels of authority and responsibility among offices, particularly 
branch offices, within the same Division could result in inedennaie coordination 
and planning.” 

Comment.—Coordination and planning of the substantive program of the 
Geologic Division is achieved through a program review board oe all 
branch chiefs. The headquarters for two branches are located at the Denver 
field center but lesser responsibility for the activities of other branches is centered 
there. A uniform delegation of authority and responsibility to each branch 
activity at Denver would not be consistent with the functions performed there. 

The emphasis in geologic investigations is on the community of research effort 
on a national basis that is centered in the several branches. elegation of com- 
plete authority to a division representative at Denver is not considered to be 
necessary or desirable for operations that are not conducted on a regional basis. 


3. Excessive number of allotments (GAO report, pp. 15—22) 


Charges to projects on the basis of availability of funds.—‘‘During our review a 
number of significant deficiencies relative to the Survey’s financial policies and 
practices were observed. We believe that the deficiencies, listed below, are 
caused, either wholly or in part, by the allotment structure and procedures of 
the Survey. Other examples of this practice were discussed in our report for 
1955 (pp. 35-38). 

“In examining project accounts at Water Resources Division offices, a uniform 
tendency was noted on the part of the Survey to charge expenditures to the 
projects on the basis of availability of funds.” 

Caaiadanl—Tt is agreed that the practice to charge projects on the basis of 
availability of funds is not an equitable accounting procedure and the present 
practice will be reviewed. 

There is a pilot study and trial of consolidated cooperative accounts now in 
operation which is proving satisfactory; however, the expansion of this procedure 
requires concurrence of each cooperator, which means that progress will be slow. 
This should tend to reduce the number of allotments now being maintained. 
Deficiencies in billing cooperators (GAO report, pp. 18-19) 

“Tn addition to charging project accounts on the basis of availability of funds, 
billings to cooperators for work performed by the Survey were inconsistent and 
inaccurate. Illustrations follow. 

“Billings to cooperators are often not in accordance with the agreements 
between the parties. Standard cooperative agreements contain the following 
clause relative to billings: 

“*The following amounts shall be contributed to cover all of the costs of the 
necessary field and office work directly related to this investigation, but excluding 
any general administrative or accounting work in the office of either party and 
excluding the cost of publications by either party of the results of the investigation.’ 

“In the seven Water Resources offices visited by us, the Survey charged the 
cooperators for administrative salaries and expenses. Cooperative funds are also 
assessed at a 15 percent rate to cover certain technical and administrative costs 
incurred by the three branches. At one location we were informed by the district 
engineer that the cooperator is not permitted to include similar expenses as a part 
of its direct contribution.” 

Comment.—There is a lack of uniformity in the distribution of indirect charges 
in the Water Resources Division due to inherent differences in the basic programs 
and organizational structure of the operating branches. 

There has been installed an electronic computer which will permit the use of a 
standard method of distributing direct charges and should establish a sound basis 
for distributing indirect charges. 


Accounting and budget requirements (GAO report, pp. 20-21) 


“Section 113 of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 states that 
the head of each agency shall maintain a system of accounting which will provide 
full disclosure of the financial results of the agency’s activities, adequate financial 
information needed for the agency’s management purposes, and reliable account- 
ing results to serve as the basis for preparation and support of the agency’s budget 
requests together with controlling the execution of its budget. Accounting 
Principles Memorandum No. 1 was issued by the Comptroller General on Novem- 
ber 26, 1952, to aid agency management in the conduct of its financial affairs and 
to assist it in complying with the above law. 
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“We believe that the cost-based budget, not the subdivision of allotments, 
should be the device for controlling and evaluating current operations at the 
project level, with allotments being reserved for the highest practical level of an 
activity or program. Current costs developed from an accrual accounting system 
should be segregated by areas of responsibility, the same as the cost-based budget, 
om that costs of carrying on a project will be known. Public Law 863, 84th Con- 

approved August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 782), provides legislative recognition of 
the ie cheve beliefs and requires agencies to use cost-based budgets and, as soon as 
practicable, accrual accounting.” 

Comment.—It is agreed that an up-to-date accounting manual is a necessity, 
and such instructions as now exist need revising. However, with the changes 
that are imminent in the possible conversion from obligation to accrual accounting 
it is. not believed that manualization of existing instructions at this time is war- 
ranted. It is intended to manualize accounting procedures in.step with the con- 
version to new methods. 


4. Financing of services by the Administrative Division at Denver, Colo. (GAO 
report, pp. 23-24) 


“The Rocky Mountain Branch of the Administrative Division is responsible 
for maintaining a stockroom for office supplies and quasi-expendable equipment 
and a Communications Unit for mail and postage for all organizational units 
located in Denver, Colo. The funds for providing these services are not allotted 
to the Administrative Division, but rather to the several operating divisions and 
other various branch and unit offices. This policy of assigning the responsibility 
for performance to the organizational unit that is not receiving the funds has had 
the foliowing results: 

“1. The Fiscal Section, Property Maintenance Section, Supply Unit, and Com- 
munications Unit of the Administrative Division have developed various records, 
both formal and informal, to account for the services rendered and to spport the 
monthly pela to the other organizational units. These billing procedures are 
not manualiz 

“2. The charges for stockroom issues, postage, and quasi-expendable equip- 
ment are based on the cost of the items issued. Overhead costs, such as personal 
service expense, are not included. In addition, the records maintained for these 
three services merely support billings made for the purpose of reimbursing the 
accounts. Generally, the costs are not assigned to the operating projects, but 
to an account established for this purpose at the divisional or field office. Except 
for the Water Resources Division, the costs in these accounts are not prorated to 
the operating projects. 

“3. The billings for services performed by the Property Maintenance Section 
necessitate considerably more work than those prepared for the other services. 
This situation is due to the nature of the work involved, the present method of 
allotting funds on an individual project basis, and an attempt to associate the 
costs with the project receiving the benefit of the services rendered.” 

Comment.—This recommendation is not acceptable for two reasons. First, 
the goods and services referred to are not properly chargeable to general adminis- 
tration, but to costs of the operating divisions, and secondly, the concept of per- 
formance or program budgeting is based upon the assumption that costs are as- 
signed to the activity benefitted therefrom. 


5. Preparation and processing of vouchers (GAO report, pp. 24-25). 


“During our review we noted the following deficiencies in the preparation and 
processing of vouchers. 

“1. Many cases were noted where a traveler would depart from his official 
duty station shortly before 8 a. m. and return shortly after 6 p. m. and also where 
the depart» re was after 8 a. m. and the return shortly after 6 p.m. Per diem was 
paid travelers in these cases for one-half-day periods. The Survey’s Administrative 
Cirevlar No. 24, revised, reiterates the Comptroller General’s decision that such 
per diem ‘* * * may be paid only if there is a showing on the travel voucher 
that the leaving before 8 a. m., and ret rning shortly after 6 p. m. was in the 
interest of the Government.’ There was no indication on the travel vouchers for 
Survey employees that leaving shortly before 8 a. m. and returning shortly after 
6 p. m. was in the interest of the Government. 

“*2. In numerous instances travel vouchers were not administratively approved. 

“3. In several instances payments were made to vendors for goods and services 
although receiving reports had not been signed. 

“4, All vouchers with the exception of those pertaining to Hawaii were ad- 
ministratively examined and perforated as paid in the central office. Hawaii 
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vouchers were administratively examined by the Survey in Hawaii, paid by dis- 
bursing officer No. 324, and then submitted to the central office. These vouchers 
were neither perforated nor stamped as paid.” 

Comment.—1. This has been corrected. When travel is wholly within a day, 
payment is not made unless there is a showing on the voucher that the leaving 
before 8 a. m. and returning shortly after 6 p. m. was in the interest of the 
Government. 

2. Administrative approval of travel vouchers is at the discretion of supervisory 
personnel except in certain instances where approvals are required under Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations. The approval of travel authorizations 
precludes the necessity for approval of all travel vouchers. 

3. The instances of nonsignature receiving reposts specifically related to S. F. 
44. The use of this form combines the purchase, receipt, and invoice for over- 
the-counter purchases. Therefore, the carbon signature of receiving report copy 
was cousidered acceptable; however, original signature is now required on receiving 
report copy. 

4. Vouchers examined and paid by D. QO. 324 in Hawaii are now stamped 
paid prior tatheir submission to Washington. 

6. Improper sales on credit (GAO report, p. 27) 

“At April 30, 1956, the Denver Map Distribution Section showed outstanding 
accounts receivable from sales on credit in the amount of $3,419. This amount 
does not include sales to other Federal agencies. The amount outstanding 
represents 502 individual accounts, many of which are for sales of $1 or less. A 
considerable amount of time is spent accounting for these receivables.” 

Comment.— Maps have been sold on credit for more than 30 years and possibly 
from the time maps were first placed on sale. 

It would be completely unrealistic to require payment in advance. Each year 
many thousands of orders are received with an incorrect payment. If sales on 
credit were stopped, many of the orders would have to be held pending corres- 
pondence with the customer requesting additional payment. Many companies 
and ull imap dealers who order large volumes of maps find it impossible or impracti- 
cal to precisely compute the total cost because large orders will, in most cases, 
include certain out-of-stock sheets. A tabulation has been run on overdue accounts 
and approximately $80 will probably be lost on sales during fiscal year 1956 on 
bad accounts. This is approximately one-twenty-fifth of 1 percent of sales. 
In addition to the percentage being extremely low the amount is also a small 
part. of the additional cost that would be incurred if advanee payment in all. cases 
were required. 


?. Cumbersome depositing procedure (GAO report, pp. 27-28) 


“The Map Distribution Section, located in the Denver Federal Center, is not 
authorized to sell publications of the Superintendent of Documents; the author- 
ity to make such sales is vested in the Public Inquiries Office, located in downtown 
Denver. The Map Distribution Section, however, makes collections for these 
public:stions. At the time of the collection, the money is deposited to miscellan- 
eous re‘eipt account 142362, sale of maps, and the order is transmitted to the 
Public Inquiries Office by telephone. 

“To accomplish the transfer of funds between the two offices, the Map Dis- 
tribution Section prepvre: a public voucher for refunds, 8. F. 1047, for all collee- 
tions on Superintendent of Documents’ publications received during the month. 
The appropriation cited for the disbursement is 14x6780, sale of maps. On the 
basis of the refund voucher, the disbursing officer issues a check miade payable to 
the Chief of the Denver Public Inquiries Office for deposit to the Treasurer of the 
United Stetes. The Chief of the Denver Public Inquiries Office then prepares a 
certificate of deposit to deposit the check to the Superintendent of Documents’ 
account 04x4505.” 

Comment.Instructions have been issued to correct this situation and simplify 
the procedure. 


8. Inadequate sales procedures and records (GAO report, pp. 28-29) 


“The Public Inquiries Office at Denver does not have manualized procedures 
for processing and recording sales of maps or Superintendent of Documents’ pub- 
lications; sales for the first 3 months of the calendar year 1956 totaled $4,300. 
The office doe: not use a cash register but has instituted informal sales records 
and is issuing unnumbered receipts only to purchasers who request them. These 
informal sales records and procedures do not provide adequate control over cash 
receipts from sales.” 
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Comment.—A manual release establishing procedures and adequate control 
over cash has been prepared in draft form and will be issued in the near future. 


9. Procurement (GAO report, p. 30) 


“Our review of the Survey’s procurement practices and proced 
tions visited disclosed that: 7 F oe ate 

“1. The Survey has placed open-market purchase orders each under $500 with 
the same vendor for goods and services of a single class. For example, at one 
location, orders in October, November, and December 1955, in quantities of 70, 
70, and 60, respectively, with one company for flag indicators totaled $490, $490 
and $420, respectively. At another location, 3 telephone orders were placed 
with the same vendor on the same day for items totaling $1,099. Our review also 
disclosed recurring multiple purchases of binoculars, microscopes, picks, sleeping 
bags, and other items on the open market. 

“2, Survey offices ¢t one location prepare vendor’s claim for storage charges on 
automobiles. 

“3. In numerous instances a number of checks were issued to a single vendor 
within a very short period of time. For example, one vendor received several 
checks a day on some days and about 225 over a 10-month period. Greater use 
could be made of open-account purchasing to reduce the volume of checks issued. 

“4. Operator’s copy of sale tickets for items purchased by use of credit cards is 
not compared with vendor’s invoice. To detect and prevent the unauthorized 
use of credit cards, the operator’s copy of purchases should be matched with 
vendor’s invoices. 

“5. General Services Administration stock items were purchased in the open 
market. Also, in many cases description of items purchased on 8S. F. 44’s was 
inadequate and did not permit us to compare costs with the GSA catalog.” 

Comment.—A complete purchasing guide will be issued in the near future. This 
guide will show what, where, and how to procure 99 percent of the dollar volume 
of all expendable and nonexpendable property. A comprehensive revision of the 
nomenclature and classification of controlled property has since been completed. 

The audit made from the original tickets and invoices is considered adequate 
to protect the interests of the Government; however, test checks should be made 
of operator’s copies of sales tickets. 


10. Property management (GAO report, p. 31) 


“Our review of property and equipment records disclosed that weaknesses 
exist in the control and recordation of Federal Government property and supplies. 
Comments on some of these deficiencies follow: 

“1, Equipment purchased from cooperative funds has not been uniformly 
identified as such and is carried on the books as belonging entirely to the Survey. 
Agreements between the Survey and cooperators are silent as to ownership of 
this property. 

“2. In many locations property is poorly identified, and field records of property 
and equipment show numerous items of equipment that are not included on the 
accountable property records. 

“3. Independent inventories of controlled items were not taken at two locations 
visited, 

“4. Adequate property utilization and preventive maintenance programs were 
instituted at Denver only at the discretion of individual accounting employees.” 

Comment.—A vehicle utilization report is now made, copies of which are sent 
to the divisions and to the management offices. The purpose of this report is to 
show vehicles that are unreported and vehicles that are not in use. This report 
should do much to promote better utilization of all motor vehicles and to eliminate 
the dead storage of new vehicles unless they are delivered in winter. 

There is in preparation a manual release which will prescribe the methods of 
using and maintaining property stock levels and utilization records. 


TopoGraPpHic SuRVEYS AND MaAppiNnG 


Now we will take up first topographic surveys and mapping, for 
which $13,552,000 is requested, a decrease of $107,000. 

We will insert in the record page 3, and pages 9 through 13. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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1. Topographic surveys and mapping, $13,552,000 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $13,552,000, a decrease of 
$107,000 from the current year. 

Topographic surveys and mapping is a continuing activity designed to provide 
accurate and detailed information, in the form of topographic maps, on the shape 
and elevation of the terrain, the position and size of the manmade features, and 
the location and extent of the surface-water features. The manmade features 
and water features are shown by conventional symbols on these maps, and the 
terrain features by contours, hachures, shaded relief, and tints or combination of 
these. The products of this activity are published as the National Topographic 
Map Series. This series includes standard quadrangle units of 7%’ and 15’; 
single sheet maps of urban areas; 1° X 2° quadrangle maps in the 1:250,000 series; 
and State and other base maps at scales smaller than 1:250,000 are also published. 
This activity is carried on throughout continental United States, and outlying 
areas, and includes the preparation, publication, distribution, maintenance and 
revision of the maps. 


STATUS OF TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 


As of July 1, 1957, about 42 percent of the country was covered by maps which 
are considered adequate by most map users. Included in this category of ade- 
quate are all maps which are compiled by modern methods and satisfying basic 
accuracy standards. Some of these maps cover areas on which considerable 
manmade development has occurred since the time of mapping; these maps are 
in need of revision. Other areas in the country are covered by maps which were 
prepared at small scales and to less rigid specifications than are required to meet 
present-day standards; these areas require remapping. 


SUBACTIVITIES 


The activity, Topographic surveying and mapping, is divided into the sub- 
activities listed in the following tabulation. These subactivities are described 
in detail in the statements following the tabulation. 





Amount | Estimate, 
Subactivities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
a URIS WE 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping..----_-. $11, 659, 000 $107, 000 ($11, 552,000 |$11, 552,000 |............ 
(b) Small-scale map compilation..........- 440, 000 |..........-.- 440,000 | 440,000 |............ 
(c) Map revision and maintenance ------___ EOE Bice ncwc epson 1, 560,000 | 1, 560,000 |__...._____. 
ann nage snd caliwhedecnn sence 13, 659, 000 107,000 | 13, 552,000 | 13, 552,000 |............ 





(a) Standard quadrangle mapping, $11,552,000.—The estimate for this sub- 
activity for fiscal year 1959 is $11,552,000, a decrease of $107,000 from the current 


ar. 

Standard quadrangle mapping includes the preparation, publication, and dis- 
tribution of maps in the following series: 

1. 74-minute quadrangles at 1:24,000 scale (1 inch=2,000 feet). 

2. 15-minute quadrangles at 1:62,500 scale (about 1 inch=1 mile). 

Maps of the 74-minute series are published of highly developed areas or where 
detailed geologic investigations, intensive military activity, or impending eco- 
nomic development require sufficient terrain and cultural detail to warrant the 
larger scale. 

Maps of the 15-minute series are published of less developed areas, and where 
map requirements are more general in nature. In order to provide complete 
map coverage of the United States at a uniform scale, it is planned to prepare 
15-minute maps from the 74-minute maps in areas where the original work was 
published in 74-minute units. 

Urban area and e few other special maps are made by combining the several 
7% minute quadrangle maps. 

Present program and plans for fiscal year 1959: During fiscal year 1957 94,000 
Square miles in the United States and Territories excepting Alaska, and 27,000 
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square miles in Alaska were completed through photogrammetric plotting and 
field check. Production in fiscal year 1958 is estimated to be 94,000 and 21,000 
square miles respectively; in fiscal year 1959 93,000 and 27,000 square miles 
respectively. 

(b) Riecliocnle map compilation, $440,000.—The estimate for this subactivity 
for fiscal year 1959 is $440,000, no change from the current yer. 

This subactivity includes the preparation, publication and distribution of mops 
at seales of 1:125,000, 1° x 2° quadrangle maps in the 1:250,000 series; State, 
and other base maps at scales smaller than 1: 250,000, and other special-purpose 
maps required by various Federal agencies. They are compiled from larger scale 
maps if such maps exist, or when necessary, are prepared by a combination of 
original surveys and photogrammetric operations according to procedures designed 
specifically for small-scale maps. 

In the continents! United States, the program is directed toword the prep2ration 
and maintenance of a series of State maps at a scale of 1: 500,000, the maintenance 
of the several series of United States base maps, and the publication and main- 
tenance of a civilian edition of the 1:250,000-scale military maps. 

In Alaska, the completion of accurate small-senle (1:250,000) maps has a high 
priority. The 153 maps of the original series were compiled mostly by recon- 
naissance methods, and from miscellaneous source material. To satisfy present 
and future eivil and militsry use most, if not all, of the m»ps must be recompiled 
from new material or mapped for 1: 250, 000 seale publication where new material 
is not available or planned in the near future, New material consists of standard 
1-inch-to-the-mile quadrangle maps. Mapping by means of specially devised 
field and photogrammetric survey procedures for 1: 250,000 scale publication will 
have to be done for about 125,000 square miles in the Brooks Range area in 
northern Alaska. Photogrammetric plotting of the map detail in this area is 
scheduled for 1958, and cartographic phases and publication are programed for 
completion in fiscal year 1962. 

(c) Map revision and maintenance, $1,560,000.—The estimate for this sub- 
activity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,560,000, no change from the current year. 

This subactivity covers the work necessary to keep completed topozraphic 
maps up to date, the reprinting of maps both with and without revision, and their 
distribution. Changes in relief and drainage features usually take place so slowly 
as to be imperceptible. Only the cultural or manmade features chanze noticeably. 
The maps should be changed accordin:zly to retain their full usefulness. Cultural 
detail changes in direct proportion to the amount of economic development in 
the areas. The frequency with which any map should be revised is dependent on 
the extent of the changes in the area. In some metropolitan areas extensive 
changes occur in a few years; while in some rural areas 15 or more years may pass 
before sufficient changes occur to affect the utility of the maps.” Modern maps, 
which are compiled to meet national map accuracy standards, are expected to 
remain fully useful for an indefinite length of time if periodically revised to show 
changes in cultural detail. 

As previously stated, about 20,000 different maps are available for distribution 
and new maps are being published at a rate that will double that number in less 
than 14 years. The rate at which maps are becoming obsolete because of changes 
in roads, buildings, ete., far exceeds the current rate of revision. 

Present prozram and plans for fiscal year 1959: During fiscal year 1959 revision 
operations will be carried out on those quadrangle areas where the changes have 
been most numerous or the needs for revisions are the greatest. In fiscal year 1957 
the revision of 26,500 square miles was accomplished and 875 maps were reprinted. 
In 1958 it is estimated that revision will be accomplished on 19,000 square miles 
and that 1,000 maps will require reprinting. About the same amount of revision 
is planned jin fiscal year 1959 and the reprinting is estimated at 1,100 maps. 


TOTAL PROGRAM FOR TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


The total program of the Geological Survey in the activity of topographic 
surveys and mapping is larzer than the part of the program which is financed 
solely from direct appropriation. The funds to finarce this total program come 
to the Survey from several different sources. The details of these funds ve 
on page 77. Some of these outside funds supplement the directly appropriated 
funds in carrying out the normal mapping function of the Survey. ther funds 
are transferred by other agencies in order that they may utilize the facilities of the 
Survey on their specialized mapping problems. The total funds available and the 
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funds available to carry out the Survey’s specialized mapping function are 
indicated below: 





1957 | 1958 1959 
| 








Directly appropriated funds... .........--..---....-..---.... $12, 872, 859 $13, 659, 000 $13, 552, 000 
Other funds available for normal mapping program. _._..._... 2, 964, 718 | 2, 727, 110 2, 705, 000 
Total for normal program___...._.._......_.-..-.... 15, 837,577 | 16,386,110 | 16, 257, 000 
Funds for other programs... .. .......... tied lide lsc itthdeedbiasuah oie 1, 230, 277 | 979, 447 477, 000 
Total for activity ._..............__-. LoS A 17, 067, 854 17, 365, 557 16, 734, 000 

bede pai a sil es lent | ee I . 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS FOR COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAM (AMOUNTS 
TO BE MATCHED BY SURVEY ON 50-50 BASIS) 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
participation with the Geological Survey in cooperative mapping programs. 
Under the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and 
equipment and actually performs the mapping. The State and local governments 
contribute half of the cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel and 
equipment. There follows a list of the States participating in these programs 
along with their contributions. In some cases the actual cooperating agency 
represents a county or other political subdivision within the State. 





| 1957 obliga- | 1958esti- | 1959 antici- 
| 

















State tions mate pated 
offering 
Arkansas. - i espe SEAT Wr ek. $4, 000 | $18, 000 | $18, 000 
California... -- : 52k nd pleas seul bagels Sei E te ei adil 301, 273 | 323, 380 | 314, 380 
Colorado SY ei 5 Ree REE oc Sale 3, 500 | 1, 750 | 3, 500 
Connecticut ____- ; RMP AS on edd de abd takin al 9, 276 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Florida : * I ila Cig eee j a bad 40, 000 | 40,000 
Georgia ; nck . J. ; i 535. Ja5 12, 640 12, 180 10, 090 
Illinois -._- El dacnilen bol sn ee oe) 46, 473 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Indiana ._ - ; ; ; Ye . 207, 491 200, 000 200, 000 
Iowa __.-. wa od 34 asa es See oss -| 15, 134 12, 290 10, 000 
Kansas. - eee guiths s Jen ebnte Shipp] 122, 298 85, 000 | 33, 000 
Meuse aki Li 0. tl iicin. (Shh conch : d oA 13, 869 9, 631 | 8, 000 
Louisiana _. ; 59, 835 26, 917 30, 000 
Maine p ; specdced 22, 224 20, 000 20, 000 
Massachusetts -- i beiuiosi iin Pei Ce. syed 10, 000 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Michigan Shes 0 dae aan Seed ood 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
Minnesota ._---- stu W5)°) Sibb. seessiite. sold | 84, 126 100, 000. | 100, 000 
Missouri : : een] 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Nevada ; : | 18, 730 17, 000 | 8, 000 
New York ; ia - 5 aseeeeaee sil a ees 49, 704 50, 000 | 50, 120 
North Dakota_ . ‘ s ‘ wtonqel~S6hee><0a 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Ohio i-cchs doe~ 56 Un Ae ekadhdete cual 6, 790 58, 290 50, 000 
Oklahoma. . et nae , es ee de ee Coe 64, 299 37, 000 7,009 
Oregon___- BR on Sra ie ie ee aera pare 15, 000 35, 000 
Pennsyl vania-_-_- bi Chil ice dawuclhtd.. Sapeesncieke ais chs 75, 888 46, 000 45, 500 
Puerto Rico. - alist hes Sine All etiainniel tt aise itil ie 18, 022 21, 000 17, 000 
Weememeee. fools. sclie ; oS kn eO Nee 56,630 54, 000 | 54, 000 
Texas __ es oe a wer Re ae ess 21, 288 64, 700 | 200. 000 
Bel ©. eo ehia edna dee nk Makan | 3, 916 4, 000 4, 000 
Virgin Islands... : sai aes céauiinutetieal 5, 121 7, 800 5, 000 
Virginia____ 4 6 tins a in alia i hs elena 34, 965 35, 000 35, 000 
Weemmmeembe ss OC. SLO REA ALL TIE LET PIERS, 6, 724 | 12, 500 | 12, 500 
SN WENO 54: « odisn teiccteaeh ite Vottcickas aeiided masa dend 151, 438 112, 752 100, 000 
Wisconsin.._..____.. Sa. A errs re pe 35, 485 35, 810 35, 000 
Wyoming-_______-- acts. uaa chaens ddd eds Suess sleek 8, 154 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 
, 

ODO «oc cic Sdcsdeasain cxieb ound A eee ee | 1,554,203 | 1,585,000 | 1, 610, 000 
Reimbursements from States__..__- cid inate uciedictass aia 1, 545, 078 1, 575, 000 | 1, 600, 000 
Disest Gtute paymemtei. 660s. £5. - snd peneitn dacs doe 9, 215 | 10, 000 10, 000 

Nei eS UL ae ee gt | 1, 554, 293 | 1, 585, 000 | 1, 610, 000 

20659—58—— 24 
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IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain some of your recent developments to 
improve the efficiency of the topographic map operation. 

Mr. Nouan. I have exhibits here that I would like to present to 
the committee, which I think illustrate better than any long discussion 
could, the success that we have had in cutting our operating costs in 
the face of rising costs. 

One of these charts, which is headed ‘“Topographic Mapping Cost 
Trends,” shows that the cost per man-year to the Survey has increased 
from $4,050 per man in 1947 to $6,300 per man employed in 1957. 
But during that same period the cost per square mile of mapping has 
decreased from $171 a square mile to $124 a square mile. If an allow- 
ance is made for the increase in the price index, the equivalent price 
is $88 a square mile, approximately half of the cost 10 years ago, 
although our salary costs have increased over 50 percent in that 
period. I think this is a very creditable record; it has been done 
very largely by the continued development, mostly within our own 
organization, of elaborate new machines which permit us to turn out 
increasingly accurate maps at a continually decreased cost. To a 
large extent the present technique of making topographic maps by 
photogrammetric methods has been developed within the Survey. I 
think we have done a good job. 

We have a similar record in map reproduction in our printing plant. 
This chart compares the increases in hourly wage of a typical em- 
ployee—a journeyman printer—with the decreased cost of the aver- 
age map printing. That man in 1945 got $1.31 an hour. This year 
he is getting $3.64 an hour, almost 3 times as much. During this 
same period we have reduced the average reproduction costs per map 
edition from $325 in 1945 to $295 in 1957. This again, I think, is a 
very splendid record. 

Mr. Krrwan. What you are telling us then is that even though 
the annual wage went up three times, the costs came down? 

Mr. Nouan. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here you have accomplished something. You put 
that point over very well. It will look as good to the people reading 
this report. You have done a tremendous job. Industry and busi- 
ness have not been able to accomplish this. I know that the com- 
mittee is thankful and grateful for it. They will find it much easier 
to appropriate the funds that you are requesting. 


GEOLOGICAL AND MINERAL Resource SuRVEYS AND MaAppiING 


Now, we will insert pages 14 through 16 and 24 covering geological 
and mineral resource surveys and mapping. 
(The pages follow:) 


2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping, $9,500,000 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $9,500,000, a decrease of 
$914,000 from the current year. 

This program is primarily a long-range continuing activity, designed to prepare 
geologic maps, to develop and maintain geologic and mineral resources data 
adequate to meet the ever-increasing needs of the Nation for such information; 
to assist, through these activities and appropriate research, in the exploration for 
and development of new sources of the mineral raw materials essential for our 
national economy; and to develop background geologic data needed in planning 
and executing heavy engineering construction and land utilization programs. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


(1) Preparing a geologic map, examining the geologic structure, and appraising 
the mineral and mineral fuel resources of the United States, its Territories, and 
island sessions. 

(2) Providing the Federal Government with background data and resource 
appraisals needed in making policy decisions regarding mineral raw materials. 

(3). Providing the mineral and mineral fuel industries with geologic, geo- 
physical, and geochemical data that are essential as background in the increasingly 
difficult task of finding new deposits. 

(4) Developing new and refining current geologic and geophysical concepts and 
techniques used in the search for new sources of minerals and fuels. 

(5) Providing basic geologic data needed as background in carrying forward the 
study, appraisal, and development of water resources. 

(6) Providing the geologie information needed to classify, manage, and facili- 
tate development of federally owned lands in the United States, Alaska, and 
other Territories and possessions. 

(7) Providing data on the subsurface geologic conditions which affect the design 
and construction of reservoirs, airfields, highways, and other heavy-duty struc- 
tures that are now vital to the public welfare. 

(8) Providing geologic and geochemical data needed as background in modern 
soil studies and the solution of land-utilization problems, 


SIGNIFICANT MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHING THESE ENDS 


(1) Geologie mapping. 

(2) Firsthand examinations, estimates, and appraisals of the extent, character, 
and geologic relations of mineral and mineral fuel deposits. 

(3) Collation and synthesis of known and newly obtained geologic information, 
both domestic and foreign, on mineral and mineral fuel resources and potential 
resources as needed for mobilization planning. 

(4) Research into geologic principles and processes designed to develop more 
definitive geologic interpretations and better predictions of what lies beneath 
the earth’s surface. 

(5) Paleontological, chemical, and geophysical services in direct support of the 
geologic mapping and research activities. 

(6) Development of improved photogeologic and ground techniques used in 
the mechanics of geologic mapping. 

(7) Specialized research in paleontology, geochemistry, and geophysics aimed 
at developing new techniques, new concepts, better instrumentation with which 
to collect precise data; and testing their value in and application to the solution 
of geologic and mineral resource problems. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INTEREST AND RESPONSIBILITY IN GEOLOGIC DATA 


Geologic data have now become essential in the search for, and development of 
mineral raw materials. They are also essential as background in planning the 
development of highways, airfields, power sites, flood control, water supply, and 
a host of other engineering enterprises that now affect the safety and general 
welfare of large segments of the population. The Federal interest in and responsi- 
bility for geologic work has increased markedly in recent years for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Mineral and mineral fuel raw materials are now the lifeblood of modern 
industry; they represent a primary foundation in the national economy. Without 
them, our standard of living and our national defense would be in jeopardy. 
Geologic sciences, through exploration and research, are the key to the continued 
availability of sufficient mineral raw materials. 

(2) ee problems are now national in scope, for even though mineral 
supplies are crucial to defense and to industrial welfare we are now importing an 
increasingly large proportion of our mineral raw materials. In addition, and quite 
ey from the Federal Government’s interest in the general welfare aspects of 
the minerals problem, decisions with respect to stockpiling, tariffs and a number 
of other problems in government that affect the domestic production and supply 
of minerals and our international relations can be taken only by the Federal 
Government. The solution of such problems calls for a vast amount of geologic 
‘background data and, even though these data are also vital to the mineral indus- 
tries, the investments needed to gain them are of such a long-term nature that 
only rarely can individual companies or even States justify the capital expenditure 
needed to obtain and maintain them. 
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(3) The available data on mineral raw materials falls short of today’s demand; 


-yet research and exploration programs started today will not have their major 


impact on the availability of raw materials until 10 to 20 years hence. Thus, 
failure to make adequate investment now in geologic research and exploration 
means a continued deficiency in basic information, inadequate methodology, in- 
efficiency in operations, and growing dependency on outside sources for supplies 
of mineral raw materials. 

(4) Geological structures and geologic processes are natural phenomena usually 
not related to property, State or other political bounds. The solution of many 
of the critical and ‘nost of the major structural, stratigraphic, and mineral resource 
problems, therefore, requires extensive geologic research and mapping of large 
areas, irrespective of property or political bounds. Only a Federal organization, 
working effectively with its State and local counterparts, can bring such studies 
into proper focus. 

(5) Geologic maps and other data, once gained and made available through 
publication, are of multipurpose value. They contribute to the solution of dis- 
covery and development problems in minerals and mineral fuels. They contribute 
to the basic tasks of classifying and managing the lands of the public domain 
which is solely a Federal function. They are fundamental to the solution of land- 
use problems in general, and they are of use in a variety of industrial and indi- 
vidual activities. In addition they provide background needed in the study and 
development of water resources, and they provide data essential to planning heavy 
engineering construction programs. Many of the water development, highway, 
and other heavy construction programs now underway are wholly or in part 
financed by huge sums of Federal money, and they affect the safety and welfare 
of large segments of the population. As such, they are of vital interest to the 
Federal Government. 

In short, geologic investigations and mapping activities are long-term invest- 
ments that make valuable contributions to the overall good of the country. They 
are legitimate responsibilities, therefore, of the Federal Government. 











Amount | Estimate, 
Subactivities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 | Increases 
1958 | | 
ds Sed intent te Sea aN ee eer cadences alt nents 
(a) Mineral deposits investigations _- | $3, 000, 000 | _- ' $3, 000, 000 | $3, 000, 000 bet scus 
(6) Mineral fuels investigations ___- 1, 464, 000 |___- _..| 1,464,000 1, 464,000 | _...___. 
(c) General service geology _- | 983, 000 aslicnga 983, 000 983, 000 |... -_L. 
(d) Alaskan mineral reso:rrces - - - ; : 725, 000 aie 725, 000 720 000 Ao. 225... 
(e) Long-range minerals program '_.__...__| 24,242,000 | $914,000 | 3,328,000 3,328, 000 z 
Patel. i ik os. i -.} 10, 414, 000 | 914,000 | 9, 500, 000 9, 500, 000 | 


; 
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1 The Survey plans under this subactivity to carry on long-range studies and research in the geology of 
uraniam and other raw materials used in the development of atomie energy. These particular studies are 
recognized as essential to the future welfare of the Nation. They are currently being supported by funds 
transferred from the Division of Raw Materials, Atomic Energy Commission. The Commission recognizes 
the neei for and importance of the work b it views it as more properly a function of the Geological Survey; 
hence the Conmission ani the Department have agreed that the function shoald be transferred to the 
Geolozical S arvey thro 1¢4 a transfer of apnropriation base beginning with fiscal year 1959. 

2 Includes transfer in estimates of $2,694,000 from the Atomic Energy Commission. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF AEC TRANSFER IN 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. $9,500,000 is requested, an increase of $1,780,000 
over the direct appropriation available this year. 

On the funds-available basis, it is a decrease in 1959 of $914,000, 
as $2,694,000 is available this year from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Explain the work you have been doing for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and why it is discontinuing its transfer of funds in 1959. 

Mr. Nouan. The work that the Survey has done for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the raw-neteri#l field—and this is one of sev- 
eral activities we do with them—started during World War IT with 
the old Manhattan District. That is when we first began to en; ge 
in geologic «ork in an effort to increase the resource bese for uranium. 





| 
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At that time we were almost wholly dependent on the small amount 
we got from Canada and a larger amount from the Congo. 

We began on a relatively small scale, and in the initial part of the 
program in the middle and late forties up to the early 1950’s, most of 
our work was designed to assist in the Raovers and development of 
new ore bodies which could be put into production immediately in 
order to meet the military requirement for fissionable material. I 
think that was done very successfully, so successfully in fact, that at 
the present time there is an ample supply of ore in sight. 

The Commission informs me that the reserves now known and 
developed, however, amount only to about a 10 years’ supply. They 
arelarge but our annual production has also increased very materially. 
Beyond the 10-year period there is very little domestic ore in sight. 

The gradual change in the reserve situation has meant a gradual 
change in the kind of work we have done for the program. The early 
work designed to discover ore was very largely drilling on Government- 
owned land to discover and block out ore bodies. 

In the past 2 or 3 years we have shifted at the Commission’s direc- 
tion from a drilling program to one of geologic, geochemical and 
geophysical investigations designed to lay the groundwork for the 
discovery of additional ore bodies that can be brought into production 
when the present-day deposits are exhausted. 

The Commission has taken the position this year—this happened 
during the fall—that it feels this longer range type of work is the kind 
that the Survey has traditionally been engaged in and has proposed a 
transfer of the amount that had been planned for work in fiscal year 
1959 from their base to ours. 

Mr. Kirwan. At the moment you have a base of $1,540,000 for 
this Atomic Energy Commission activity under the long-range minerals 
program, and $3 million under mineral deposits investigations. This 
seems to cover the same ground. Why is not this adequate, since there 
is no longer a shortage of uranium? 

Mr. Notan. I think, if I may, I would like to read an extract from 
a letter that we received from Mr. Fields, the General Manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, when this transfer first was proposed: 

We believe that the value of this long-range work cannot be overemphasized. 
Although this country has attained a position of leadership as a uranium producer, 
known ore reserves of a commercial grade are extremely limited as compared with 
long-range potential requirements of the atomic power program now under devel- 
opment. e would hope that the basic geological work related to uranium will 
be completed by the Survey on a broad scale, 

At the time we had our Budget Bureau hearings Mr. Jesse Johnson 
who is the Director of the Raw Materials Division of the Commis- 
sion, testified before the Bureau of the Budget in regard to the Com- 
mission’s interest in and very earnest wish that the transfer be ac- 
complished without change in amount and that it be continued, with 
the understanding that the Survey would work in close collaboration 
with the Commission. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here is a current statement by Dr. Willard Libby 
of the Atomic Energy Commission: 


We have learned during the last 2 or 3 years that uranium is very abundant 
and that this raw material for the atomic age can be found in quantities which 
are adequate for all the foreseeable needs of the next 2 or 3 decades. The situa- 
tion now is very different in that we now are one of the major producers of the 
world, and our reserves far exceed those known in most countries. 
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Now, Mr. Johnson, whom you just referred to, speaking in Denver, 
said this: 
You are aware of the change that has already occurred in exploration programs. 
Drilling and other forms of physical exploration have been discontinued. ivate 
industry today not only is doing prepa! exploration on a seale far greater than 


that reached by the Commission but it is also carrying out extensive geological 
investigations. 


Mr. Nouan. That is not inconsistent with the position Mr. Johnson 
took at our Bureau of the Budget hearing; he emphasized the need for 
the longer-range geologic exploration by the Survey; not the physical 
exploration by the companies. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I asked the question of you. 

Mr. Noutan, I am a little puzzled about Mr. Libby. I think 
Mr. Johnson has published the magnitude of the reserves that have 
been discovered, and at the present rate I think I am correct in say- 
ing—and I believe that Mr. Johnson would check me on this—they 
are adequate for about 10 years. He expressed himself, I think, 
quite unequivocally before the Budget Bureau that there is not ore in 
sight for the period beyond the 10 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. What Mr. Johnson said was in a talk at Denver on 
February 9 about a year ago. What Mr. Libby said was yesterday. 

Mr. Notan. I would like, sir, if I might, to ask Mr. Johnson to 
confirm what he said before the Bureau of the Budget to you. 

Mr. Krrwan. You ask him. You can supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Unrrep States Atomic ENerGy CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Dr. Tuomas B. No.an, 
Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Tom: Commissioner Libby in his speech at the Failing Distinguished 
Lecture Series, University of Oregon, on January 15, 1958, called attention to 
the fact that uranium is widely distributed throughout the world, but quite 
appropriately he did not go into the details of the more restricted distribution 
of those areas where uranium minerals are present in great enough concentration 
to warrant mining under present economic conditions. Actually 95 percent of 
the free world’s known reserve of about 1 million tons of uranium oxide minable 
today is in a relatively small number of districts and deposits located in the 
United States, Canada, and South Africa; most of the remaining 5 percent is 
in relatively small areas in France, the Belgian Congo, Portugal, and Australia. 
Only 20 percent of these reserves are in the United States and 75 percent of thesé 
are in 2 districts. 

The rate of production of uranium oxide anticipated in the free world at the 
end of 1958 is about 40,000 tons per year of which 15,000 tons or 37 percent will 
be that of the United States. By the end of 1959, United States production will 
approximate 17,500 tons or about 40 percent of free-world production. At this 
rate, the total free-world known reserves given above would last the 2 to 3 decades 
indicated by Dr. Libby in his speech. However, at this projected rate of pro+ 
duction, the United States will have taken out of the ground in the next 10 or 12 
years a quantity of ore equal to presently known reserves. Canada would reach 
the same position at the end of 25 years. Uranium production in South Africa 
is geared to gold production, and if one assumes continued capacity of approxi- 
mately the present 6,000 tons of uranium oxide annually—15 percent of the 
— free-world production capacity—only about one-half of the South African 

nown reserves would be available during the next 30 years. The comparison 
of present production capacities with currently estimated reserves does not, of 
course, take into account the new reserves that will be found and developed in 
the normal course of exploration, development, and mining in the presently pro- 
ducing districts and adjacent areas. ew reserves will be found, and must be 
found, if there is to be an atomic age based upon uranium. It is important; 
however, particularly to the domestic uranium industry, that we increase our 
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scientific knowledge of the conditions affecting uranium deposition so that the 
search may be more efficient and productive. : 

As I indicated at your hearing before the Budget Bureau, if we are to assure our 
leading position in atomic energy after the next 10 years, we must prove up more 
ore during the coming 10 years. The attainment of our present domestic posi- 
tion—a reserve of 200,000 tons of oxide and a mill capacity of about 17,500 tons of 
oxide per year—came as a result of a very intensive short-range 10-year Govern- 
ment and industry program, To support a continuing long-range uranium 
industry there should be basic scientific work, such as regional geologic mapping 
and basic geologic, geochemical, and geo hysical research; these are clearly the 
field of the Geological Survey and should be done now and continuously to assure 
an adequate domestic supply of ore.for tomorrow. 

No major segment of the United States economy can become dependent on 
power from atomic energy unless we are assured of many times a 10-year supply 
of atomic fuel; hence the rate at which we develop atomic power for een 
use can be limited by the rate at which ore is discovered. The important thing is 
that 75 percent of our domestic ore is still in the same 2 major districts discovered 
several years ago. 

In conclusion I can only reiterate what I said at your budget hearing, that it is 
important that the Geological Survey continue the type of program the Commis- 
sion and the Department of Interior have agreed on. Your work during the past 
12 years has been a major factor in the attainment of our present satisfactory 
uranium-reserve position. It is especially desirable that you continue it at the 
present time. 


Sincerely yours, 
; Jesse C. JOHNSON, 
Director, Division of Raw Materials. 


Mr. Notan. I think from my discussions with him that he would be 
willing to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Krrwan. You can take care of that. 

Mr. Noutan. To me it is critical that this work be continued. The 
amount that is proposed here is just about $1 million less than we are 
agg. this year on this same project. It represents the amount 
that a joint Commission and Geological Survey group recently deter- 
mined to be the minimum amount that was needed for a continuing 
program. 


CURRENT FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR URANIUM WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. Put into the record for the benefit of the committee 
the direct work you are doing under this appropriation. Will you do 
that, and the amount of funds that you had? 

Mr. Notan. I would like to, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


The uranium program being carried on by the Geological Survey in fiscal year 
1958, through a transfer of funds from the Atomic Energy Commission, consists 
of geologic mapping and laboratory research in geochemistry and geophysics 
that is designed to improve our abilities to find new uranium deposits to replace 
those now being mined and which will become exhausted during the next 10 years, 
The geologic mapping is being carried on in Utah, Wyoming, Washington, South 
Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas; the maps that will be 
produced trace the geologic formations favorable for uranium deposits tens of 
miles from the presently known uranium ore deposits. These geologic maps and 
the technical reports that accompany them, will be used by private companies to 
search out specific spots where they will drill in the hope of finding new uranium 
deposits. Such systematic geologic mapping of extensive parts of the country 
takes years and is supported by simultaneous research in geochemistry and 
geophysics. Laboratory work on the principles that control the deposition of 
uranium will provide the methods and the instruments by which industry can 
locate individual ore bodies more effectively and economically. 

Up until 2 years ago the Survey, at the request of the Commission, was engaged, 
along with Commission staff, in doing the whole exploration job—geologic 
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mapping, research, prospecting, drilling, ete. on private and public lands. 
was necessary first, to meet the urgent national need for an immediate supply of 
uranium, and second, to get industry into the uranium business. 

Both short-range objectives were successfully met. 
apparent, the Commission curtailed and soon ceased to do any drilling to locate 
and define the size, grade, and mineability of any newly discovered ore deposit. 
At the same time the Survey was asked to plan, jointly with the AEC, its geo- 
logic program to meet the Commission’s remaining long-range objective of 
insuring a continuing series of discoveries over the next 10 
that this country’s backlog of domestic reserves would not be worked out at the 
end of the 10-year period but would be adequate to meet the long-range require- 
ments of the atomic power program now being developed. 

This long-range geologic program was therefore designed by the AEC and the 
Survey so that the Survey would do that part of the discovery operation which 
et will not do for uranium, or any other metal; namely, the systematic, 
geologic mapping and collateral research. 
because there is no profit incentive for them to undertake it. 

The figures in the following table show the size of this uranium program from 
1947 to 1958 and also what part of it was devoted to drilling and when the drilling 
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Funds transferred by Division of Raw Materials, AEC, and expended on that program 
by U. S. Geological Survey, 1947-58 
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Mr. Notan. I would like to call attention to the fact that the work 
on the long-range minerals program, and work designed to improve 
our position in regard to mineral resources will be, even including the 
Atomic Energy Commission transfer, $1,400,000 less than this year. 
This means a decrease in employment in this field by the Geologic | 
Division of essentially 200 scientists. I think this will be a very 
unfortunate situation and will greatly decrease our ability to assist — 
in providing the supply of the raw materials that are going to be 
needed in the future. 

We talk a great deal about building rockets and various new instru- 
ments of war. Almost all these require new mineral raw materials. 
“Cermets,’’ a combination of ceramics and metals are going to be 
essential in implementing the rocket program because of the need for 
materials to withstand high temperatures. They will require a whole 
new group of mineral raw materials. 

Mr. Kirwan. I, personally, and I think the committee, have a lot 
of faith in the Geological Survey.’ You head it. But the report that 
came out yesterday, the American public will read it in the papers. 
They do not have a chance to read what you know about it. You 
are testifying in front of the committee here. Your knowledge and 
views with regard to the Geological Survey very seldom get into 
American homes. They do not get the records of these hearings. 
When a fellow like Dr. Libby gets up and makes a statement the 
public will read that. The public wil think, ‘‘My goodness, what 
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are they spending this money on the Geological Survey for? Look 
what this fellow says. He is the recognized authority on it.”’ 

It is very easy these days to confuse the issues by the things that 
are printed in the press. f tried to get into the Congressional Reseed 
yesterday four articles that appeared in the New York Times about 
resources in America and what we need and what we are getting from 
foreign countries. It is surprising the amount of things we have to 
depend upon from foreign countries. 

There is a great article in the New York Times that does not get all 
over the country. So the more information that gets into the homes 
of the people and the more the people understand the job you are 
doing, the more they will understand your problem. That is why I 
am asking you these questions, not to embarrass you but to counter- 
mand the other statements that we have been reading here. 


TESTING OF MINERAL SAMPLES 


Explain the facilities which you have for testing and identifying 
mineral samples sent in by the public and give us an idea of the number 
handled. 

Mr. Notan. We carry on two types of public sample activities. 
One involves samples sent in by the public for determination of their 
uranium content. This service actually has been a part of the program 
financed by the AEC. It is the only public sample program in which 
we have made chemical determinations of the amount of: a particular 
metalin the samples. In every letter sent out reporting the amount of 
uranium in the sample, it has been stated: 

This assay was made for the Atomic Energy Commission and is being sent to 
you at the Commission’s specific request. 

Within the last year or so the Commission has authorized. us. to 
decrease the amount of this kind of analysis. We no longer make 
chemical analyses of samples except on the request of either the AEC 
or for use of the Survey staff. All we do now on the AEC public 
samples is to make a radiometric determination, which can be done 
cheaply and rapidly. During the early part of the AKC program, 
the number of samples tested amounted to as much as 800 a month 
in 1955; it has now decreased to an average of about 117 a month. 

The second type of sample identification has been carried on for 
a@ great many years. It consists of the identification of rock and 
mineral samples, chiefly by inspection, or by sample tests, and is 
done by the regular Survey staff as a service to the public and to the 
Congress; many of the samples reach us by reference from the Con- 
gress. No assays are made and, if any are desired, reference is made 
to commercial assayers. These samples average about 20 to 25 a 
month. 


WATER TESTING SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. The Bureau of Mines was up here yesterday and we 
questioned the water testing service they provide out at College Park. 
You are engaged in water quality investigations. Is there not some 
way of your people taking over this testing service? They started 
this years ago. It should be in your category as long as you have the 
basic responsibility for water research. 
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Mr. Nowan. In our Water Resources Division program we have a 
large quality of water program. 
ae Kirwan. There is no need for the two of you being in that end 
of it. 


Mr. Notan. I am not familiar with the Bureau’s water testing pro- 
gram. I suspect, although I do not know, because I am not familiar 
with it, that it may be related to a service they have carried on for 
other Government agencies in the past concerned with coal testing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, boiler water. 

Mr. Nowan. I imagine this is related to their boiler-testing work 
but I am not familiar with it. 


Mr. Kirwan. It is a sort of a hangover from their original research 
work in this field. 

Mr. Noxan. I would not want to express an opinion, sir, as to 
where the work should be done without knowing more about it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would check into it and put a statement 
in the record as to ‘alate they should be doing it or you. 

Mr. Notan. In general, the Survey policy in its quality-of-water 
program is that we test the variations in the composition of natural 
waters, rather than test the suitability of specific waters for particular 
uses. The latter is a field we have kept out of. This may be the 
reason for the Bureau’s work in this field, but I do not know. I will 
look into it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The information follows:) 


The United States Bureau of Mines laboratory facilities at College Park, Md., 
function in a service capacity for operators or engineers of boiler plants operated 
by the United States Government. The laboratory performs routine analysis of 
boiler water and boiler-feed water submitted by Government boiler plant tech- 
nicians, including military installations. Many of the analyses, which include 
only a few determinations, are performed as checks against regular determinations 
made in laboratories at the individual Government facility. 

The aim of the boiler water analysis report is the prevention of boiler-scale 
formation and pitting. The individual report may include specific reecommenda- 
tions for water treatment based on Bureau of Mines Handbook 3, Questions and 
Answers on Boiler-Feed Water Conditioning, and Handbook 4, iler Water 
Treatment Manual for Federal Plant Operators. 

The Bureau of Mines provides technical service and consultation on internal 
water use at specific boiler installations. In contrast thereto, the Geological 
Survey maintains a network of measuring stations on rivers in various parts of the 
United States to assess the quantities of various dissolved materials in water. 
These data are usable for many purposes and are of interest to all Government and 
private agencies whose work is affected by the quality of water. 

The Geological Survey data are usually used to help determine whether a given 
plant or industry can use satisfactorily the available water. Our data, in other 
words, are very useful for design ape. 

After a plant is in operation, samples of water are often analyzed for operating 
purposes. In connection with operating plants which have boiler-scale problems 
of a local nature, the Bureau of Mines analyses samples for individual agencies 
and Government plants. 

The Survey and the Bureau of Mines maintain close liaison on these programs 
and no duplication of activities is involved. 


Mr. Kirwan. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Maenuson. No questions. 
Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen? 
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SERVICE TO OTHER AGENCIES 


, 


Mr. Jensen. The Geological Survey has contracts with a number 
of Government agencies for mapping service. Would you name those 
agencies and the amount of money you collect from each agency direct? 
‘ Mr. Nowan. Is this for topographic mapping? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; and for anything else that you do for agencies of 
Government. 

Mr. Nouan. Table of transfers from other Government agencies is 
shown in the record here on pages 77 and 78. I can go down the list. 

Mr. Jensen. That is not necessary. I did not know you already 
had a list of those agencies and the amounts from each agency included 
in your justifications. 

I see it now on page 77. I note that in 1958 the total amount which 
you received was $17,365,557; is that right? 

Mr. Nouan. That is the total for topographic mapping and of that 
$13 million was our direct appropriation. 

Mr. Jensen. So you had actually $17,365,557 less $13,659,000, 
leaving $3,706,557 received from other agencies. 

Mr. Nouan. The States as well as other Federal agencies. 

Mr. Krrwan. From States, counties, and municipalities, direct 
State payments, miscellaneous non-Federal services, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Army, miscellaneous Federal agen- 
cies, in the amount of $3,706,557. 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. Nearly half of that is from the States. The 
biggest single item, $1,142,000, is a transfer of funds included in the 
Bureau of Reclamation Appropriation Act but which is, earmarked 
for transfer to the Survey. It is to provide for topographic mapping 
in the Missouri River Basin in support of the Bureau of Reclamation 
program in the basin. It permits the production of standard topo- 
graphic maps for the areas in which the Bureau and, I think, other 
construction agencies are proposing construction for the water develop- 
ment program. 

There has been some debate in the Department as to whether this 
should be included in the Survey’s bill or whether it should be included 
with the Bureau of Reclamation appropriation and earmarked for 
transfer to the Survey. The decision was made that it would be 
desirable to put all of the Missouri Basin development money into 
one item. 

The $500,000 item from the Air Force is for the preparation of 
aeronautical charts; it is being terminated at the end of this year. 

You may remember, Mr. Jensen, that during the war one of our 

major activities was the preparation of small-scale maps by the 
trimetrogon method of mapping which Colonel Fitzgerald and his 
associates in the Survey developed. It was used to map a great 
many million square miles of the earth’s crust. That work has con- 
ee up to this year because of the Air Force needs for aeronautical 
charts. 
. The item of $220,000 from the Department of the Army has been a 
transfer to the Survey to meet the cost of adding to our regular 
civilian edition of topographic quadrangle maps the military grids 
and other military information that the Corps of Engineers wishes to 
have on the military edition of these maps. 
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The Army puts out a special military edition. Rather than 
themselves do this work, they transfer to us this $220,000 to meet 
the cost of adding this special military information. 

The transfers from the States represent one-half the cost of the 
cooperative mapping program. The amounts provide for standard 
topographic mapping desired by the States at aa earlier time than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The remaining items from non-Federal sources and miscellaneous 
Federal agencies represent the amounts that are received in repayment 
for airplane photos, for control information, for copies of other types 
of information in our files. 

Mr. Jensen. You also sell maps to individuals, to companies, and 
to different organizations. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. What does that amount to? 

Mr. Nouan. The figure on that, sir, in 1956, was $384,136, which 
was deposited in the Treasury and credited to miscellaneous receipts. 
That amount came from the public. $25,688 was received from other 
Federal agencies. For 1957 the comparable figure from the public is 
$411,615, and from other Federal agencies $24,950. 

Mr. JENSEN. You can expect about the same amount for 1959? 

Mr. Nowan. It has been increasing on the order of 8 percent a 
year, which shows an increased public use of our maps. A good part 
of the sales to the public are made through map agents. These are 
small companies, bookstores, blueprint companies, and so forth; there 
are several hundred of them throughout the country. We list them 
in our folder on topographic maps, and encourage the public to buy 
through them rather than to buy from us at Washington or Denver. 
We sell direct to the public if people write in, but we encourage sale 
through agents by giving a larger discount for bulk purchases. of 
more than $60. This permits the agent to make enough, we hope, -to 
meet his expenses. Some of them, I believe, sell the maps at more 
than the list price, and I believe most people are glad to pay it, 
because of the greater convenience of local purchasing. 

Mr. Jensen. What other revenue do you have? 

Mr. Nouan. There are co-op funds, transfer, and repay funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. What are co-op funds? 

Mr. Nowan. State cooperative funds, as I mentioned provide for 
topographic mapping, desired by the States, in advance of the time 
such maps could be prepared hnthad the normal Federal program. 
The State pays half the cost of such mapping and the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays half. 

Mr. Jensen. Does that also include your investigations to deter- 
mine where water may be found? 

Mr. Nouan. The largest part of our cooperation program is for 
water resources investigations, the topographic mapping is next larg- 
est, and the geologic program is by far the smallest. 

Mr. JensEN. Are there any other revenues? 

Mr. Notan. I think those are the only three kinds of additional 
funds—co-op, repay, and transfer. 

We take in a great deal of money from the royalties that are collected 
from mineral leasing on the public lands. We compute these royalties 
and actually collect them, but I think the Bureau of Land Management 
in its capacity as “landlord,” is credited with the amount, which is 
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about $80 million a year. These funds go to the Treasury, to the 
Reclamation fund, and to the States. The Survey is the inter- 
mediary which collects and deposits the money rather than uses the 
money itself. 

Mr. JensEN. These revenues from the sources other than the last 
one you rrentioned—do you collect them and spend tl em according to 
your own wishes? 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir. It is spent mostly on the basis of —— 

Mr. Jensen. You spend it? 

Mr. Noan. We certainly do spend it in one sense. Most of these 
funds are transferred to our credit in the Treasury. An exception is 
made in the case of ‘direct State payments” in the cooperative pro- 
gram. In 1958 these amounted to $1,090,000; they represent the 
amount of money contributed by the States through the provision of 
the services of gage readers or of office space or autorrobiles. The 
airount represented by these services or equipment is credited to the 
cooperative program, and as I say in 1958 arrounted to $1,090,000. 

he bulk of the cooperative money, which in 1958 amounted to 
$6,740,000 is sent to the Treasury after the Survey bills the coopera- 
tive agency. These amounts are deposited to our credit, and are 
used to eet the expenses of the cooperative program. 

As we mentioned earlier, this presents some accounting problems 
because in many of the States there are procedures or regulations 
that they must meet; these may require special handling by us in 
our Federal accounting. 

Repayments for much of the work we do for the Department of 
Defense are billed after the work is completed. We pay the costs 
initially and then ask for repayment. of the out-of-pocket cost. 

Mr. JENSEN. In effect, you have in addition to the amount. that 
Congress appropriates and makes available to your agency each year, 
these additional amounts from these categories we have mentioned. 

I note on page GS-79 that you have a tabulation of your overall 
receipts amounting to $57,034,718 in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Nowan. Less the direct appropriation, this amounts to about 
$21 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us get this straight. You netted $21,049,718 
more than Congress appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Nouan. We anticipate for next year transfers and repayments 
on the order of $17,180,000, of which $7,645,000 will be provided by 
States; counties, and municipalities to match an equal amount of 
Federal funds for cooperative water resources work. and topographic 
mapping. 

Mr. Jensen. As you know, I have always been very friendly to the 
Geological Survey. I think you have done a wonderful job. I have 
a feeling, however, that under present circumstances you might be 
justified and we might be justified in making a saving below last year 
in your activities wherever it is possible to do so and where it does not 
interfere with our security program. 


COST OF TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 


I note your chart here says it costs $124 per square mile for topo- 
graphic mapping. 
Mr. Noxan. That is the average price. 
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Mr. Jensen. Take an average-sized county, 25 miles square—that 
is not a large county, I think it is below the average-sized county, 
especially outside of cities—25 miles square, that is 625 square miles, 
$124 times 625 makes $77,500 to map a county 25 miles square. 
That is reducing it to an area which most of us can comprehend. 

Mr. Nouan. This is regarded as a very good investment by a 
great many counties and cities and States. 

I would like to emphasize again that these additional funds you 
mentioned do not supplement in the true sense the regular survey pro- 

m that we justify in our budget estimates and discuss with you 
in these hearings. They represent the cost of activities that other 
people ask us to carry out because they feel that we can do them more 
cheaply than they can do them themselves. I think it is quite true— 
and we have a great deal of evidence in regard to this—that if we do 
not do the work for these agencies, they will have to do it themselves at 
a materially higher cost. 

I think the fact that we are able to carry out some of these things 
for other agencies represents a real saving to the Government, and 
that it is not supplementing our appropriations or wasting money. 
I think it is saving money. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it is a wonderful service. That is all. 

Mr. Krrwan. Dr. Fenton? 


PRIORITIES TO MEET NEEDS FOR TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 


Mr. Fenton. I want to add my congratulations to the Geological 
Survey for the fine work they have done and are continuing to do. 

I notice on page GS-4 you list priorities to meet needs for topo- 

phical mapping, in which the military is No. 1, water investigations 

o. 2, mineral investigations No. 3, highway development No. 4, 
others No. 5. 

What do you mean by others? 

Mr. Notan. They are chiefly other Federal agencies. The National 
Park Service, for example, has a list of requirements for mapping of 
the parks. The Fish and Wildlife Service needs maps of refuges. 
Their needs are made known to us each year through regular forms 
that come to us through the Budget Bureau. I have a few examples 
here. This is the procedure by which Federal priorities are established. 

Mr. FEenton. Phrou h the Bureau of the Bud et? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. ‘To obtain information on local needs we have 
encouraged development in a number of States of State mapping 
advisory committees to develop the map needs of both State agencies 
and industrial groups. By this means we are able to obtain coordi- 
nated appraisals of map needs and local evaluation of the relative 

riorities of those needs. Information thus obtained would represent, 
et us say, the map requirements of the television companies; tele- 
vision transmission is line-of-sight so good topo hic information is 
important. It would represent also the needs of other extensive users 
of topographic maps such as power companies and pipeline companies. 

We are constantly striving to develop more accurate means of 
determining priority of needs. 

In recent years, of course, the military requirement has been over- 
riding. This requires the assignment of about 60 percent of our, 
capacity to meet their first priority needs. , 
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Mr. Fenton. I note on page 10 that your program and plans are 
pretty nearly the same for each year, 1957, 1958, 1959. It is about 
the same amount of work; is that right? 

Mr. Nouan. Funds available are approximately the same. We are 
trying to increase map production per dollar, which we are doing as 
shown by the chart, but with roughly the same amount of funds we 
complete about the same amount of mapping. 

Mr. Fenton. How much of a backlog do you have? 

Mr. Nowan. Predictions, of course, are dangerous things. How- 
ever, if we accept our present rate of mapping and assume no obso- 
lescence, with requirements remaining the same, we should complete 
the first objective of a completed topographic map of the country in 
a little under 20 years. But, in the meantime, cities grow and man 
changes many other features shown on the maps so we must have a 
revision program. Nevertheless the initial coverage by basic topo- 
graphic maps, should be completed in a little under 20 years if work 
progresses at the present rate, and we can continue to keep our costs 
down. 

Mr. Fenton. How much time is consumed in revisions? 

Mr. Nowan. Less time is devoted to revision than should be. The 
amount we have estimated for revision as you can see on page GS-11, 
is $1.5 million, but this is far from adequate to keep the maps up to 
date to the extent required, especially Yor civil defense and military 
needs” One of the major elements in the first priority military 
mapping is the revision of culture on some of our older sheets. What 
we are trying to do is to get the base map finished as soon as we can 
without letting the revision program fall too far behind. We are 
placing most emphasis on the original compilation and consciously not 
keeping the revision program up as much as we would like to. 

Mr. Panroik: How much of the $13 million for topographic mapping 
do you estimate for the original work? 

Mr. Notan. The breakdown for that is shown on page GS-9. Of 
the $13,552,000, $11,552,000 is for standard mapping. One and a 
half million dollars is for revision and $440,000 is for the preparation of 
small scale maps, State maps, and particularly for the 4-mile-to-the- 
inch map series in Alaska. 


MAPPING FOR BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Fenton. On your GS-77 page you estimate you will receive 
$1,095,000 for 1959 from the Bureau of Reclamation. What is the 
basis for this? 

Mr. Noxan. That item covers only the needs of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the Missouri Valley. The $1,095,000 is the proposed 
transfer in the Bureau of Reclamation appropriation that is ear- 
marked for the Survey. It will provide for new mapping requested 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri Basin. They are, in 
effect, special-purpose funds. 

Mr. Fenton. How do these figures for Reclamation compare with 
those prior to 1957? Are they pretty nearly the same figures? 

Mr. Notan. As I recall, the transfer for topographic mapping of 
the Missouri Valley has been at approximately this level although I 
believe during the earlier years of the program, it was somewhat 
larger. The ‘Missouri Basin program, with the separate appropria- 
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tion item in the Reclamation bill, started, as I recall, about 1946. 
The amount for topographic mapping was somewhat larger at the 
beginning and has dropped to about the million level for the past few 
years. It started at about $2 million, I believe. 

Mr. Fenron. I wish you would put in the record the amount the 
Bureau of Reclamation received for topographic mapping since the 
inception of the program. 

(The information follows: ) 


Obligations incurred by the Geological Survey for topographic mapping with 
Missouri River Basin funds advanced from the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Fiscal year: soe Fiscal year—Continued roe 
ere es See $556, 558 DOE, «5 ctustoaing ~215' «toes $1, 941, 521 
a eR ee sn 711, 792 ee es 1, 166, 487 
BE eae 1, 064, 667 Wee. oo. get.s oe 901, 941 
Dees re Po 2, 447, 820 eee. 2 rhs, il SiRee 1, 019, 044 
See CO. a 2, 359, 251 BOG? 3 20 Divails es 1, O71, 425 
Dae sib ohne ohh 2, 888, 589 BO chs cairsiet wail bates 11, 142, 110 
cele aa cua as oy I ec as ws ace ovens a 1 1, 095, 000 


1 Estimate. 


MAPPING FOR DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 


Mr. Fenton. The Department of the Army, $220,000. What does 
that embrace? 

Mr. Nouan. This is for the military mapping program of the De- 
partment of the Army. We have an arrangement with the Army 
Map Service whereby all of our civilian edition maps are prepared in 
such a way that the completed basic material can be turned over to 
the Army Map Service and be converted to a so-called military edi- 
tion. The military edition is on a slightly different scale and also 
requires a military grid, which provides a system of precise locations 
necessary for missile firing and other modern military operations. 

The $220,000 transferred to the Survey this year and proposed for 
next year is to meet the extra costs that we incur in preparing the 
additional copy needed to convert the civil edition to the military 
edition. It is mainly drafting. This material with the military grid 
and other data added is made available to the Army Map Service, 
which prints the military edition. The work under this item does 
not represent additional mapping. It is an extra item for their use. 
At one time they did this work themselves but found it would be 
more economical if they asked us to do it as part of the process of 
een’ original copy rather than adding it after they had received 
the copy. 

This fs a transfer from the Army Map Service and is for military 
application. 

Mr. Fenton. In your general overall topegraphic maps, if the 
armed-services can get their information, as you say, from the overall 
maps, why is it necessary for the Bureau of Reclamation to ask for 
this special amount each year? 

Mr. Noxan. As I mentioned, sir, the decision was made many 
years ago to include this million dollars plus in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation item rather than in the Geological Survey item in order to 
identify it as mapping required for the Missouri Basin project. The 
appropriation to the Bureau of Reclamation includes, I believe, funds 
for other bureaus such as the Bureau of Mines, the Park Service, and 
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the Fish and Wildlife Service. These funds are included in the Bureau 
of Reclamation appropriation but are all earmarked for transfer to 
other agencies and to be spent on the Missouri Valley project. 

There was a suggestion at one time that the funds be appropriated 
directly but that — was not adopted. 

Mr. Fenton. Does the Bureau of Reclamation do any of its own 
mapping? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir. Whenever they have a need for this kind of 
mapping they call on the Geological Survey. We either do it our- 
selves or arrange for it to be done for them. They have no mapping 
organization of their own. 

Mr. Fenton. The item looks pretty large to me. I was curious to 
know how much money they paid for mapping over the years. 

Mr. Notan. This has been a recurrent item. It is in the other part 
of the Department bill. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 


Water Resources INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up “water resources investiga- 
tions,”’ for which $10,270,000 is requested, an increase of $447,000. 

Insert pages 37 through 40 and pages 49 through 53. 

(The pages are as follows:) 


3. Water-Resources INVEsTIGATIONS, $10,270,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $10,270,000, an increase of 
$447,000 over the current year. 


NEED FOR WATER-RESOURCES DATA 


For many years the water-resources problems of the country were such that 
primary emphasis in the Geological Survey’s program was placed upon the collec- 
tion of basic water-resources data. The increasing demand for solutions of 
increasingly complex water problems now necessitates greater attention to analyti- 
cal, interpretative, and research phases of water-resources investigations. he 
Nation is at a stage of development wherein a concerted attack is urgently needed 
upon all phases of water-resources problems. The Survey began in 1957 to 
increase the amount of work being done on those phases and has expanded its 
efforts along those lines in 1958. Continuation of the program on a comparable 


_ Seale in 1959 is proposed. 


Damaging natural events tend to focus public attention critically on the Nation’s 
water problems. An example is the recent drought, which reached the disaster 
stage in 1956. Another is the subsequent catastrophic floods in parts of the 
Southwest and Midwest. Drought in some degree occurred in 26 States in 1956 
and its seriousness in 12 of these was emphasized by the President’s drought tour 
in January 1957. Concern arises also from a realization that many water-supply 
systems which were planned to meet moderate increases in demand actually are 
inadequate to supply rapidly growing populations and markedly expanding 
industries. Early action is needed to avert water emergencies in many areas if 
population growth and economic development continue as anticipated. Water 
can be conserved by reducing waste and increasing reuse, but it is necessary also to 
evaluate and develop the available supplies to meet expanding needs. The report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources recognized the situa- 
tion and stressed the need for a greatly augmented program of data collection and 
for corresponding increased interpretative studies of water resources. 

Recent severe floods and droughts serve to point up these specific hydrologic 
events as important parts of our overall water problem. Floods and croughts 
actually are normal events in the water cycle. At least one flood occurs nearly 
every month somewhere in the country, and on the average we have one dis- 
astrous flood each year. Droughts recur at irregular intervals. Adequate atten- 
tion must be given to floods and droughts to assure a balanced approach to 
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national water-resources problems. Because uses of water are multiple and often 
conflicting, study of a single water problem seldom leads to a satisfactory solution. 
In most areas there are many interrelated problems and these change continually 
in seriousness and complexity because of variations in precipitation, runoff, and 
ground-water recharge. For that reason, appraisal of water resources must be a 
continuous process if problems are to be averted or held to a minimum. 

Water resources are a key element in the national economy, and most States 
are faced with the need for revising or extending legal codes dealing with funda- 
mental problems of water rights, water use, and water poe ound legisla- 
tion for the conservation, use, and control of water is based upon hydrologic as 
well as legalistic principles. The water facts obtained by the Survey are widely 
accepted and nak in legal proceedings. In addition, our evaluations and explana- 
tions of water resources are directly applicable to the solution of legal and legisla- 
tive problems. In many States, however, much more comprehensive water in- 
formation is needed for those purposes. 

President Eisenhower, at the end of his 1957 drought trip, said that he attached 
tremendous importance to ‘‘increased research, to get the knowledge on which 
we are going to base all of these integrated programs * * *. Only research will 
give us the real knowledge we need on underground water.’’ Research on most 
other aspects of water is equally essential. To be of greatest help in problems of 
water policy and water use, the Survey must continually probe the frontiers of 
hydrologic science and gain improved understanding of the principles of water 
occurrence and movement. Through increased hydrologic research and inter- 

retative studies, the Survey hopes to get ahead of our mounting water problems. 
The immediacy of these problems is indicated by continually increasing coopera- 
tion with the States in the Survey’s water-resources investigations. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the program of water-resources investigation are (1) to provide 
basic data through the establishment and maintenance of a nationwide network 
of observation stations which sample the widely varied hydrologic environments 
in the United States and its Territories; special stations to provide supplemental 
data for special purposes are included; (2) to supply descriptive and interpreta- 
tive technical reports for the use of action agencies, planners, and others in solving 
developmental and operational problems; and (3) through research on hydrologic 
principles, to increase our scientific ability to solve practical problems and add 
to the sum of scientific knowledge about water. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The program proposed for 1959 to carry out the objectives stated above is in 
accord with the recommendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy. Itis a continuation of the kinds of work already in prog- 
ress and much of it will be done in cooperation with States and municipalities. 
The proposed work expansion would consist of analytical and interpretative 
studies and comprehensive investigations in areas where information is deficient. 
Some increase would be made in basic-data collection. 


Amount Estimate, 
Program elements ore Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
Federel program_._.............-.....--.-.-- $4,038,000 |.....-.-..-. $4, 038, 000 | $4, 235,000 $197, 000 
Federal-Btate oo tena neiiaiiehe noel. Sk EE de anne tise 5, 785, 000 | 6, 035, 000 250, 000 
UNG J Seki ke wdddedsé 9; 823, 000 |_......--.-. 9, 823, 000 | 10,270,000 447, 000 


FEDERAL ProGRaAM, $4,235,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1959 is $4,235,000, an increase 
of $197,000 over the current year. 

Objectives and nature of work.—The Federal program includes hydrologic inves- 
tigations in which the Federal or National interest is dominant. The program 
complements the cooperative programs financed in part by State and local govern- 
ments. Although the Federal program constitutes only about a third of the 
total dollar value of the program, it directly serves national needs and the general 
welfare. Special emphasis is placed on basic studies of hydrologic processes 
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and principles and on other research necessary for continued growth in the 
knowledge of hydrology. . 








Subactivities 





b) Sediment investigation... .....2........ 
¢) Chemical-quality investigations. _....-. 
d) Ground-water investigations 

(e) war resources policy recommenda- 

tions 


» Surface-water investigations 











The President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy stressed the ) 
need for “interpretative studies on an effective scale * * *,’’ and for “an under- 
standing of physical and economic processes, interrelationships, and mechanics 
* * *”’ The report called for “analysis (of data) * * * to obtain reasonably 
accurate estimates of unmeasured periods or of unmeasured areas * * *,”’ and 
for ‘‘an expanded program of data collection and evaluation, with the coopera- 
tion of States and local units where appropriate.” 

This segment of the water-resources program of the Survey was initiated in 
1957 and the plans made were based on analysis of the principal phases of our . 
entire program; namely, (1) collection of basic data, (2) analysis and interpreta- : 
tion of data, and (3) research. It was apparent that efforts in categories (2) and 
(3) should be strengthened in order to achieve better balance in the program, 
thereby increasing its usefulness in the increasingly complex water problems of 
the modern age. A considerable achievement was made in 1957 and an effective 
program is underway in 1958. 

ork performed in fiscal year 1957.—Numerous specialized aspects of advanced 
hydrology were given increased study. Examples of these are listed below: 

(1) Mechanics and processes of water movement: 

(a) Flow of water in a laboratory flume was studied experimentally as a part 
of a indy to improve mathematical formulas describing flow conditions in stream 
channels. 

(b) Flow of water near the mouths of rivers, where ocean tides cause reversal 

of the direction of streamflow. Stream-discharge determinations are very diffi- 
cult to obtain at such places. The movement of sea water upstream also is of 
great importance. 

(c) The specific and detailed nature of the flow of water around grains of sand, 
leading to understanding of ground-water movement. Understanding of the 
mechanics of movement would have direct application in certain highly important 
practical problems, such as the behavior of liquid wastes that enter the ground. 

(d) The physical processes by which water-bearing and oil-bearing sediments, 
in areas where water and oil are pumped heavily, become compacted causing 
lowering of land surfaces. 

(e) The physical and chemical processes of salt-water encroachment and con- 
tamination of fresh water. 

(f) ‘the chemical form and source of iron dissolved in natural water. Iron in 
water seriously detracts from its usefulness for domestic, public, and industrial 
purposes, 

(g) The occurrence and movement of radioactive materials in natural waters 
as clues to the nature of the underground environment through which the water 
| has passed. One such study disclosed a series of geologic faults which strongly 

affected the occurrence and movement of ground water. 

(2) Areal hydrology: 

(a) Comprehensive investigations of the water resources of the Delaware 
River Basin. 

(b) Effects of land-management and other conservation practices on runoff, 
recharge, and the quantity and quality of water in specified areas. 

(c) Analytical uses of long-term streamflow records as an aid to estimation of 
discharge by similar streams which have not been gaged. 

(d) Flood-frequency studies of measured stream and extrapolation of data to 
estimate flood liability at unmeasured points. 

(e) Behavior of glaciers in the United States, such as their growth and shrinkage, 
as a clue to the nature of climatic shifts and trends in factors affecting water 
supply. 
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(3) Instruments. Electronic machines for processing large masses of water- 
supply data, and making complex computations. machines conserve 
many man-years and make calculations which would otherwise be impossible. 

Work planned for fiscal year 1958.—The emphasis on interpretative studies and 
basic research will be continued in 1958. Most of the studies mentioned above 
require periods of 2 or more years for their completion and increased effort is 
needed on some projects. A small increase in funds in 1958 allowed us to start 
several new projects. These projects are: 

1 msive investigation of the water resources of the Mississippi 
embayment area and of the upper Colorado River Basin. ; 

(2) Five summary reports, each on the water-resources of an entire State. 

2 eee of urban development on runoff and recharge and the characteristics 
of runoff. 

(4) Ultrasonic method for measuring the velocity of river flow with increased 
speed and accuracy. Applicable to conditions where current-meter measurements 
are difficult or impossible. 

(5) Testing a new technique for determination of the eva transpiration loss 
from vegetated lands. Hundreds of thousands of acre-feet of water is consumed 
yearly by nonbeneficial native vegetation, especially in the West. 

(6) Determination, by improved techniques, of the actual evaporation from 
water surfaces of lakes and reservoirs in basins where evaporation loss is a sig- 
nificant factor in water supply. 

(7) Effects of the use of monomolecular film on water surfaces to reduce evapo- 
ration losses. 

Work proposed for fiscal year 1959.—Because there is no apparent end to the 
water problems facing the Nation, the Survey believes that it can be most effec- 
tive by continuing the program along the lines initiated in 1957 and expanded in 
1958. The increase proposed for 1959 is part of a long-range plan to bring about 
a better balance among the respective phases of the water resources investigational 
program and to implement in an adequate and systematic manner ‘research proj- 
ects that are underway in accordance with recommendations of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 


Freprerat-State Program, $6,035,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1959 is $6,035,000, an increase of 
$250,000 over the current year. 

Objectives and nature of work.—The work performed under the Federal-State 
program conforms to the general objectives of the water resources investigations 
activity. Emphasis is given to the systematic collection of water records and to 
investigative surveys to determine the quantity and quality of surface and ground- 
water supplies in specific areas. Both the Federal Government and the contribut- 
ing State or municipal agency have a common interest in these water resources 
investigations. The Federal interest usually is related to (1) safeguarding the 
investment in existing or future Federal developments, (2) interstate problems 
and responsibilities, (3) the national security, and (4) general welfare. 














Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities = Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
(a) Surface-water investigations. .._...... $3, 170,000 |............ | $3, 170,000 | $3, 295, 000 $125, 000 
(6) Sediment investigations. -_...........-- ME fo ccccunmemec 95, 000 105, 000 10, 000 
(c) Chemical-quality investigations--_.__- $45, 000 |. 220.25 .- 345, 000 360, 000 15, 000 
(d) Ground-water investigations..........- 2, 175,000 |.....-..-..-- 2,175,000 | 2,275,000 100, 000 


Pelee Li ss Sek Sf 5, 785,000 |_...-..-.--- | 5, 785, 000 @008 C00 | 250, 000 


Basis of cooperation.—Water resources investigations in financial cooperation 
with State and municipal agencies began in 1895. Since that time, Federal funds 
have been appropriated for the joint support of such Federal-State investigations. 
Beginning in 1929, the appropriation language has required that Federal allot- 
ments must not exceed one-half of the cost of the investigations. Certain States 
have imposed a similar restriction—that their share cannot be greater than the 
Federal share. Cooperation on a 50-50 basis has been accepted and endorsed as 
an appropriate and equitable arrangement between Federal and State governments 
for financing those water resources in which there is substantial joint interest and 
responsibility. 
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Need for funds for cooperative investigations.—In the discussion and recommenda- 
tions relating to the collection and evaluation of basic data, the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy stated in its report; 

“Continued cooperation with States and municipalities should be enco 


Such cooperation serves to supplement the basic-data programs of the Federal 
Government in fields in which there is substantial joint interest * * * Federal 


matching of State financial support for data programs on a 50-50 basis has been 


mutually satisfactory and should continue to be a sound basis for such coopera- 
tion.” . 


The concern of the general public for the water problems throughout the 
Nation is reflected in the rapidly increasing State offerings for cooperative water 
resources investigations, Each year more States are initiating formal reviews of 
their water resources policies and programs and the designated committees and 
commissions are rather unanimous in expressing the need for more knowledge 
about water. Between 1950 and 1955 the annual increments in State offerings 
average about 7 percent. Beginning in 1956 there has been a noticeable upsurge 
in total offerings and the annual increments since that time average about 12 per- 
cent, These offerings are indicative of the desire of the States to augment their 
financial support of the collection and evaluation of basic data and to be an active 
partner in the nationwide water-resources appraisal. 

Plans for fiscal year 1959-—The work to be performed will be an extension of 
the existing program of water resources determination and appraisal. New water 
records and other special investigations will be initiated in data-deficient areas in 


order to obtain more information on the quantity and quality of surface and 
ground waters. 


WATER RESOURCES POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. $197,000 of the requested increase is for water re- 
sources policy recommendations. We increased this for this year by 
$625,000, making a total of $1,217,000 now available: What results 
can you tell us about and why is another increase necessary in 1959? 

Mr. Nouan. I think the best answer I can make to that is by 
repeating the explanation I presented to you last year. With increas- 
ing industrialization, we have an increasing use of water not only for 
industrial but for all sorts of individual and other purposes, such as 
pollution control. The ability at any given time to meet the require- 
ments of cities, towns, industrial plants, and the defense installations 
for water carries with it the need for much more detailed and much 
more specific information on where the water is, how you can get it, 
and what you can do with it without spoiling it for subsequent use. 

Partly this means much more work on the job of appraising our 
water resources—where they are and how much they amount to, 
but in addition much more information is needed about the physical 
laws governing water. We need to know how and why water moves 
from one place to another, and what happens to it when it moves. 

This is the reason we feel there is going to be a continuing need for 
water resources work. It seems to me it is one of the most critical 
problems that faces us as a nation—the provision of an adequate 
supply of water of requisite quality. 

The fact that the country is doing so much water development. work 
and building both big and little dams, that result in changing stream- 
flow patterns, is having effects that we are not able to predict as yet. 
What, for example, will be the effect of an upstream dam on the flow 
50 miles below the dam? For one thing, the dam will cause mean 
precipitation of the sediment load. The sediment load in a stream 
is a major factor in erosion or sedimentation. One may find by 
building a dam which causes the sediment load to be dropped, that the 
stream starts eroding below the dam in a place where there is a large 
population. 
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‘These are the kinds of things we must work on now if we are going 
to have the information needed for future developments and be able 

to predict the effects of future developments on water resources. 
f Mr. Kirwan. I see you have $4 million approximately for water 





; investigations. Some is for sedimentation investigation, ground 

: water, surface water, et cetera. One is $1,217,000 for water resources 

policy recommendations. Which one is the most essential? 

Mr. Nouan. We think they are all important. 

i Mr. Kirwan. They are all important, all five of them. 

i Mr. Notan. I would say if I had to characterize these two groups 

i of activities, that (a) surface-water investigations, (6) sediment inves- 

tigation, (c) chemical-quality investigations, and (d) ground-water 
investigations are the things most important as of today. The water 
resources policy proposals, on the other hand, include the work that 
we must do now in order to meet the needs of 5 years from now. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is a distinction we want explained. You are 
doing the first 4 for today, this other one you are doing for say 10 
years hence or beyond that. 

Mr. Nouian. Some of the needs may be even closer than 10 years 
hence. I believe, of course, that both categories of water resources 
work are important as I know you do. 

Mr. Krrwan. They are both important but when you see one at a 
cost of $1,660,000, the other at $1,217,000, then $257,000, $336,000, 
$568,000, all involving water studies, you wonder just where you 
draw the line. 

Mr. Nouan. The first four are the activities that yield the basic 
data that permit us to operate now. 


COOPERATIVE STATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $250,000 under 
the water resources investigations done in cooperation with the States. 

Mr. Notan. This item has been a program that we have carried 
on for many years and has been, I think, a most successful and satis- 
factory one in that it permits the Federal Government to work with 
the States in meeting needs that are of joint interest. Each year we 
find that the States request more and more work of us. This $250,000 
is a minimum amount to meet the requests for cooperative work that 
will come to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. They requested about $6 million for this year; is 
that right? 

Mr. Noxan. Estimates of $6,035,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is an indication that the States certainly need 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Notan. I think so. 

Mr. Kirwan. And without your cooperation with them, there 
would be many things the States would be lacking. 


Som anp MorsturE CONSERVATION 


Insert in the record pages 54 and 55 covering soil and moisture 
conservation ; $160,000 is Seq OTt He the same as this year. 


(The pages are as follows 









4. Som anp Motsture Conservation, $160,000 


The estimate for this program for fiscal year 1959 is $160,000, no change from 
the current year. 

Program objectives.—The Geological Survey, within the soil and moisture con- 
servation program of the Department of the Interior, provides basic hydrologic 
and geologic data needed for the improvement and maintenance of the productive 
values of about 282 million acres of public lands which are under the stewardship 
of the Department. 

Need for basic data and advice-——The exploration and development of range- 
water supplies and the distribution of these supplies on public lands are key factors 
in the soil and moisture program. By uniform dispersal of livestock, overgrazing 
can be minimized, but stock can be Danersed only where water is available. The 
drilling of successful wells and the building of adequate reservoirs at proper loca- 
tions to develop range-water supplies, as well as the designing of effective erosion- 
control measures, require npdeeinnie data and advice. The basie hydrologic 
data and the consulting and advisory services provided by the Survey are utilized 
by the land-management agencies of the Department in studying and solving 
problems of soil erosion and water shortages on the public lands. 

The long-term effectiveness of plans to arrest aggressive erosion of public lands 
depends on how well we understand the basic processes and factors that lead to 
erosion. The soil and moisture work of the Survey increases the knowledge about 
erosion processes, assists specific evaluation of the relative erosion hazards in 
different areas, and provides information that is helpful in the abatement of 
erosion in potentially critical areas. The results of completed studies are published 
so that other agencies may benefit from this work. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs acknowl- 
edge the need and value of the Survey’s work in their activities under the soil 
rare program. ‘These agencies need and have requested more extensive 
work. 

Aeccomplishments.—The research work and data collection under this program 
are necessarily of a continuing nature, because changes in watersheds occur slowly 
and land-treatment measures often require several to many years to become fully 
effective. Basic data on precipitation, runoff, erosion, and sediment transport 
commonly must be collected for many years in order to determine results through 
a wide range of climatic conditions. Investigations of stock-water supplies were 
made in several States during 1957, including extensive studies of the Massacre 
Lake area, Nevada, and of western Utah, for which reports are being prepared. 
The effectiveness of water spreading in the improvement of soil moisture and 
forage was studied in the Big Horn Basin, Wyo., Willow Creek Basin, Mont., 
and Crescent Wash Basin, Utah. Studies of erosion and sediment transport 
were made in Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and New Mexico. The program of 
collection of basic hydrologic data related to the design and performance of land- 
treatment measure of the Federal land management agencies was expanded dur- 
ing the year. 

Proposed program.—Technical studies and collection of data on precipitation, 
runoff, erosion, and sediment transport will be continued in 1959 to assist in the 
evaluation of measures for soil and moisture conservation. Investigation of the 
hydrologic effects of selected typical conservation structures and the effectiveness 
of land-management practices will be made in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Land Management. Collection of soil and moisture data will be continued to 

eee information for water-supply exploration and for erosion studies on pub- 
e lands. 










































CONSERVATION OF LANDS AND MINERALS 






Insert in the record pages 56 through 59, covering conservation of 
lands and minerals. No change is requested from the $2,114,000 
available this year. 

(The pages are as follows:) 


5. CONSERVATION OF LANDS AND MINERALS, $2,114,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $2,114,000, no change from 
the current year. 

This activity provides for the classification of lands and the mineral lease 
supervisory programs of the Survey. 





‘390 
AUTHORITY 


The classification of the federally owned and controlled lands in the United 
States and Alaska as to their mineral and water-power values is the exclusive 
etna of the Geological Survey, as provided in the act of March 3, 1879 
(20 Stat. 377, 394), and under a delegation from the Secretary of the Interior. 

The oil and gas and mineral lease supervisory activities are a continuing Survey 
responsibility, under a delezation from the Secretary of the Interior, required by 
various mineral leasing laws governing prospectinz, development, and production 
operations under mineral leases on Federal, Indian, outer Continental Shelf, and 
naval petroleum reserve lands. 





WORKLOAD 


The overall workload required of the Survey to perform its conservation 
activities continues to increase steadily year by year. The demand for the 
numerous services performed in aid of land classification continues to be heavy. 
The number of classification reports and findings required of the small croup of 
specialists available for this work totaled 71,766 during fiseal year 1957. his 
workload is shown in tabular form (exhibit IV) and graphicaliy (exhibit V). 
Other facets of this work, such as work on wre en. field surveys, and mapping 
activities, cannot be evaluated and represen properly on the chart showing 
workload. The major program items, including proposed mappings, are dis- 
cussed in subsequent portions of this justification dealing with subactivities (a) 
and (b). The overall workload trend is stil! upward and is expected to so con- 
tinue for many years. The estimated workloads for 1958 and 1959 are based 
on the number of actions processed so far this year and are believed to be con- 
servative. The table and chart (exhibits 1V and V) show that the estimated 
workload for 1958 will have increased to 90,000 cases or 24 percent over 1957, 
and the estimated workload for 1959 will have increased to 100,000 cases or 
ll = over 1958. It is noted that althouzh the charted workload (which 
excludes many important phases of the work, as mentioned above) has increased 
145 percent during the 10-year period 1948-57, yet the funds available for the 
work during the same period have increased only 97 percent and the manpower 
purchasable with those funds has increased only 55 percent. Similarly, the 
workload of the branches responsible for lease supervision and enforcement of 
the operating regulations continues to inerease year by year. 

There is a definite working relationship between the supervisory functions and 
the land classification functions. Increases in the workload of the one group are 
always accompanied by a correlated increase in the workload trend for the other 
group. 

The Geological Survey has been performing an integrated conservation of lands 
and minerals function since 1925. During the 32 intervening years, the volume 
of work has increased steadily and substantially. The constancy and the magni- 
tude of that increase in the business handled are shown graphically on exhibits 
V, VI, and VII and in tabular form on exhibits IV and VIII. These charts and 
tables also show the annual funds available for these functions. 

The measurable workload (exhibit VII) which is based on the number of super- 
vised mineral leases, wells, mines, and classification reports requested, has in- 
creased 126 percent during the past 7 years (1950-57). During the current and 
budget years it is expected that the measurable workload will continue to increase 
to unprecedented highs of 250,000 and 270,000 work units respectively, or an 
increase of about 14 and 8 percent respectively, 

The same chart shows the magnitude and rate of increase in the workload 
compared with available funds and manpower. It shows the disproportionate 
relationship or ratio between workload and manpower which has been of vital 
concern to those responsible for the management of the conservation activity. 
This unsatisfactory situation is particularly noteworthy during the ~— several 
years. In 1950 the funds available for the conservation function totaled $1,100,000 
and that sum was sufficient to support a staff of 201 employees to earry a combined 
measurable workload of 96,795 ‘units’? (mines, wells, classification reports, and 
leased properties) or about 482 units of workload per employee. Eight years 
later, in the face of a steadily increasing workload, the funds available for 1958 
amount to $2,153,400 (including $39,400 transferred from the Navy) and are 
sufficient to support a staff of only 293 emplornes to carry a workload of 250,000 
units, or about 850 units per employee. In other words the workload will have 


increased about 158 percent, funds will have increased only 97 percent and the 
purchasing power of those funds, in terms of manpower, will have increased only 
46 percent. For fiscal year 1959 the expected workload is estimated to be about 
920 units per employee, or nearly double the 1950 workload. 
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The table titled “Mineral Lessing Actsvity—-Werkloed Trends, and Unit 
Costs” (exhibit VIII) corroboretes the foregoing. The t*ble elso discloses that 
(1) the cost of the lease supervision subactivities, per employee, will have risen 
from $5,500 in 1951 to $7,002 in 1959; that (2) royalty accruals will have more 
than doubled; (3) production value will have more than doubled; (4) the average 
royalty per employee will increase frem $237,500 in 1951 to about $413,800 in 
1959; (5) for every employee doller spent, the royalty received will have increased 
from $6,909 to $13,710 in the seme time interval; and (6) the average cost per 
unit workload will have dropped from $14 to less than $10. 

The foregoing considerations include the 412 leases embracing 1,445,000 acres 
in the outer Continental Shelf off the coast of Louisiana and 83 leases embracing 
267,000 acres off the coast of Texas. As of June 30, 1957, these leases were pro- 
ducing at the rate of approximately 43,000 barrels of petroleum, 254 million 
cubic feet of gas, and 2,400 barrels of condensate per day from 338 oil wells and 
143 gas wells. All production, except 35 barrels per day, was from leases off the 
coast of Louisiana. 

None of the tabular or — material referred to above shows the man 
intangible items of workload, such as discussions, hearings, and conferences wit 
representatives of industry, preliminary reviews of proposed unit operating 
agreements, formal and informal lessor-lessee relationships, both oral and written, 
either in the field or in the office, all of which are essential preliminaries to satis- 
factorily meeting the demands for administrative determinations. 


SUBACTIVITIES 


All functions essential to the proper classification of the Federal lands and for 
the proper supervision of mineral lease development, producing, and royalty 
accounting procedures, are of a continuing nature, subject to specific jobs or work- 
loads depending upon an increasing public interest in leasing and development of 
oil, gas, and other minerals, or in dam site selections or waterpower development 
trends. The funds requested for 1959 for the conservation of lands and minerals 
are distributed by subactivities as follows: 


Amount 
Subactivities — Decreases | Subtotal 
1 


(a) Supervising oil and BS leases 
‘b) Supervising mining leases 

{9 Mineral classification 

d) Water and power classification 


(a) Supervising oil and gas leases, $1,270,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,270,000, no change 
from the current year. 

Objectives.—The primary objectives of this subactivity are to administer the 
operating regulations under the various mineral leasing acts governing the ex- 
ploration, development, and production of o.f and gas on Federal, Indian, and 
certain naval petroleum reserve lands in the United States and Alaska in such 
manner as may best serve the interests of conservation and with due regard for the 
prevention of waste; to determine and maintain an accurate accounting of the roy- 
alties due, either in production or value; and, when appropriate, to take such roy- 
alty in production and to dispose of it advantageously pursuant to applicable law 
and regulation. 

How accomplished.—The attainment of the objectives requires onsite engineer- 
ing and regulatory supervision of all phases of development and production opera- 
tions on the oil and gas leases; enforcement of applicable operating regulations to 
assure development in accord with sound oilfield practices. 


SUPERVISION OF OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. Krrwan. Over half of these funds are for supervision of oil 
and gas leases. What is the status of this work? 

Mr. Noxan. As I mentioned in my introductory statement, the 
workload in the supervision of oil and gas leasing is continuing to in- 
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crease. The leasing work really consists of two parts. One is the 
technical supervision of the extraction of oil and gas from the public 
lands as well as the review of proposals for development, includin 
such items as spacing of wells, depth of the wells, horizons to be tested, 
and all other factors related to efficient practices. 

The second part of the leasing activity is computation and collec- 
tion of royalty due the Government from the production. 

Mr. Krrwan. Is that handled mostly by Land Management? 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir; we do all the calculation of royalty and collec- 
tion of the money. We deposit the checks in the bank and turn the 
record over to BLM as the landlord. We are the technical and 


engineering advisers of the Bureau in the supervision of the activities 
for oil and gas leasing. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Insert pages 71 and 72 covering General Administration. There is 
a decrease of $105,000 in ‘Executive direction” and a decrease of 
$1,355,000 due to the nonrecurring west-coast building item, includ- 
ing the reappropriation this year of $415,000. 

(The pages referred to above are as follows:) 


6. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, $1,154,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,154,000, a decrease of 
$1,460,000 from the current year. 





Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities aw Decreases | Subtotal 1959 


) Executive direction and administration.| $1, 259, 000 $105, 000 | $1,154,000 | $1, 154,000 
b) Special-purpose buildings._............ 1, 355, 000 pO ROO 85s BES Ndi teens edce AS caclé 


ene deiip atk neseacsteled 2,614,000 | 1,460,000 | 1,154,000 | 1,154,000 











(a) Executive direction and administration, $1,154,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,154,000, a decrease 
of $105,000 from the current year. 

Included under this title are the staffs of the Offices of the Director and Execu- 
tive Officer and such essential services as organization and management, budgeting 
accounting, auditing, payroll, personnel, purchasing, property control, mail and 
messenger. To promote economy and to improve management, the Survey has 
grouped its essential housekeeping services into an Administrative Division. 

General administrative expenses are partially supported by an assessment 
against reimbursements. Because of a reduction in anticipated reimbursements 


- fiscal year 1959, the total decrease for the subactivity is $162,000, as shown 
low. 







1958 Change 1959 






A REIN 56. jc ani = nondinaebnandip teh snyindiienaell 


Assessment against anticipated reimbursements from other 
Federal agencies and miscellaneous non-Federal sources !._. 


—$105, 000 $1, 154, 000 
—57, 000 331, 000 


$1, 259, 000 
388, 000 
1, 647, 000 







1 Consistent with a policy of many years, no assessment is levied for — administration the 
State cooperative programs; likewise the States do not charge central office overhead to cooperative funds, 


Reflected in the 1958 total is $64,000 transferred from the various activities to 
finance a centralized purchasing section within general administration. 
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STATUS OF WEST COAST BUILDING 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the west. coast building? 

Mr. Nouan. As I mentioned earlier, sir, we made arrangements 
with the General Services Administration at the beginning of the fiscal 
year to use their services in obtaining an architectural firm to draw the 
plans for this building. This was done early in the year. A small 

up was set up by GSA that included two Survey representatives. 
Bvoamale were invited from some 60 or more architectural firms on the 
west coast, mostly in San Francisco and its environs. The group then 
reviewed the qualifications of these firms and finally recommended 
one. This firm was given a contract by GSA and is now preparing the 
plans for the building. They are working very closely with us. The 
plans are progressing in good shape. The schedule calls for their 
completion about the end of April. 

I have the schedule here. Intermediate working drawings and 
estimates are to be completed by February 24, final working drawings 
and specifications to be completed by April 21. 

Mr. Kirwan. When will the building be finished? 

Mr. Notan. The building bids are to be requested in May or June 
and I believe construction time is estimated at about 9 months. 
The construction time will not be known definitely until the construc- 
tion contract is made. 

Mr. Kirwan. It might be ready before the year is out. 

Mr. Nolan. My last information was that the architects had 
expressed the hope they might be able to beat the date they had 
given us. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good news. Any questions, Mr. Magnuson? 


EFFECT OF HANFORD PROJECT ON COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. Maanuson. Do you work on measuring radioactivity in water? 
I am thinking of the Hanford project on the Columbia River. 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, sir. We advise and are consultants to the Com- 
mission since the very early days of Hanford, mostly on the matter 
of waste disposal. 

Mr. Maenuson. What effect is that installation having on water 
in the Columbia? 

Mr. Notan. That part of it is somewhat out of our line. The work 
we have done has been mostly in the underground disposal of the 
wastes. We have not worked with the contractors in studying the 
effect of the discharge of very low level wastes into the river. Our 
work has been mostly concerned with the problems attendant on 
disposal of the higher level wastes. 

Mr. Maanuson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen? 


COOPERATION WITH SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE ON WATER 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. Doctor, the Geological Survey serves the Soil Con- 
servation Service in many ways; does it not? 

Mr. Notan. We have worked with them rather closely on a number 
of things; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jensen. I have been told that on these watershed projects 
you have done considerable work in ascertaining the underground 
waterflow and amount of water that the earth would absorb. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Nouan. That has been part of the work we have done with 
them. It is of course part of our normal activity. We have worked 
with the Service in instrumenting some projects and subsequently in 
determining the water supply to the upstream dams that they have 
built. There has been a transfer of some funds to the Survey to meet 
the cost of the instrumentation needed. 

As I recall, much of this work has been aimed at determining surface 
water flow but I believe some has also gone, as you say, into studies 
of the ground water reservoir. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that we are conserving here in America a 

at deal more water than we did say 20 years ago, we are holdin 
‘it where it falls to a much greater degree than we dia before the Soi 
Conservation Act was passed and got into operation. 

I often wondered if you had any facts and figures on the percentage 
of water that falls from the heavens that we are now stopping from 
running off into the sea compared with the period before we started 
the soil conservation program over 20 years ago. Do you have any 
figures? 

Mr. Nouan. I do not know of any. Does Mr. Leopold know of 


any? 

Mr. Leorotp. No. Considering the large amount of water that 
falls, I should say, this would be a relatively small item. At the 
prseent time of the 30 inches on the average which falls over the 


nited States, three-quarters is normally lost, more or less‘immedi- 
ately through evaporation and transpiration so only a quarter is 
available for ground-water storage or surface flow. The changes 
you inguire about are changes in quantities which are very large. It 
does not mean the change would not be important on a small area 
but the reason we have no figures on the total change is that the total 
would probably not be large. 

Mr. JensEN. Total gallons would be large. 

Mr. Leopoup. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. But possibly the percentage would not be large. 

In this great soil conservation work we need every bit of information 
we can get to prove to people how valuable this soil conservation pro- 
gram has been and will contin to be because water is gold in a lot 
of places and in fact in most places today—fresh water—and the water 
that falls from the heavens is fresh. e are spending quite a little 
money now trying to find ways of economically desalting and de- 
mineralizing salt water and brackish water, The more water that 
we can conserve and keep from running off to the sea, not only on the 
farmland but in cities—now the cities are beginning to ask the Soil 
Conservation Service to show them how they can hold the water from 
running away from their cities. There are so many roofs, so many 
streets and gutters that cover possibly at least a fifth of the area of 
city, maybe more. An awful lot of water falls on those big cities. 
Now they are beginning to ask the Soil Conservation Service to please 
show them how they can hold that water right close to where it falls, 
right within the city limits, so they can use it for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes. 
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So whenever we can give encouragement to people to get interested 
in the conservation of falling water, water that falls from the heavens, 
the sooner we will meet the great problem of a fresh water shortage. 

Mr. No.an. Several of our projects in the water-policy program 
are designed to help in measuring just these kinds of things, although 
they are not necessarily designed for an immediate and full answer. 
We have, for example, a project designed to study the effects of urban- 
ization on water supply. Several projects have been set up to deter- 
mine the degree to which we can conserve water through control of 
vegetation and we are trying to extend the studies to make it possible 
to measure the savings of water that can be obtained through better 
knowledge of the vegetation losses. 

We are doing more work on the problems of evaporation. We 
expect to be able to do a better job in predicting evaporation losses 
from large bodies of water. Computations to determine this must 
take into account the effects of numerous factors such as temperature, 
sunlight, wind velocity, and direction. The computation is so in- 
volved that is essentially impracticable except by use of modern com- 
puters. 

These all contribute to the objectives you mention. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I know your organization is going to do 
everything they can to assist wherever you can in the preservation of 
this fresh water. I would encourage you to lean over backwards in 
that direction. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman, on the 
water investigations. 


FLOOD FREQUENCY ANALYSIS 


Doctor, I note that you are having a flood-frequency analysis made. 

Mr. Nowan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And that you will have a report completed for the 
Delaware River, Colorado River Basin, and New England area in 
1958. When will that be completed? 

Mr. Nowan. Reports on flood frequency have been published for 
several areas, and reports on Delaware and upper Colorado River 
Basins will be completed during the present fiscal year. The flood 
frequency studies have been getting more and more attention because 
of the increasing interest. in flood insurance. The insurance must be 
based, I believe, upon the kind of results we get from the flood-fre- 
quency studies in order to establish the risks that are involved. 

Mr. Fenton. I am very much interested in that and would like to 
get the report when it is available. 


SEDIMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


What do your sediment investigations show now? 

Mr. Noxan. The sediment program ($257,000) which is described 
on page 42, is concerned primarily with the measurement. of the 
sediment load of a relatively small number of typical streams. It is 
designed to accomplish two things. One is to determine, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the total amount of sediment carried by the stream. 
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The other objective is to establish the relationship between discharge 
or flow of the stream and the amount of sediment carried by it. 

Knowledge of the sediment load is being used more and more as a 
basis for prediction by the construction agencies of what is going to 
happen as a result of the dams that they build: the extent to which 
they can anticipate filling of the reservoir by the sediments that the 
stream carries. By having this advance knowledge; combined with 
knowledge obtained throu fh some of the work we are doing on stream 
dynamics, we dhink—and' I believe many others do, too—that it may 
be possible to take some steps upstream to permit better control of 
the sediment load and reduce the rate of sedimentation in the reser- 
voir. This is a long-range proposition. 

Mr. Jensen. You are talking soil conservation. 

Mr. Notan. This is the kind of planning that has to be done, and 
I believe it will produce results. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they doing any specific work on lakes, like Lake 
Meade, for instance? 

Mr. Noxan. Our first sediment-measurement project was on the 
Colorado; it started about the time I joined the Survey in the middle 
1920’s. There is a great deal of information on the sediment load on 
the Colorado. One of the projects being carried on under the water- 
policy program is a considerably enlarged program of chemical and 
sediment load in the upper Colorado, so that some advance information 
can be gained on the effects that may be anticipated with future con- 
struction. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any estimates showing the calculated 
amounts of sediment at the end of the rivers like the Mississippi or 
Colorado Rivers presently as compared with a few years ago? 

Mr. Notan. We put out an annual series of reports on the sediment 
loads of the streams we measure. Those loads are calculated on an 
annual basis. Iam not sure that we have compiled them to show the 
changes but there is a series of annual reports showing sediment load 
carried by a relatively small number of streams at the same point 
year by year. 

Mr. Fenton. How does it compare with the large streams on which 
there are many dams constructed? 

Mr: Noran. The sediment load of the Colorado is stupendous. I 
have trouble conceiving of it. 

Mr. Jensen. And of the Missouri. 


WORK ON OIL LEASES AND SURVEYS FOR OIL 


Mr. Fenton. Although it has been discussed somewhat, I wish you 
would give us a little more detail on just what do you do with the oil 
leases and the surveys for oil? I am thinking principally now of the 
offshore oil. 

Mr. Notan. We work with the Bureau of Land Management on 
leasing on the outer Continental Shelf and also with the Solicitor’s 
Office. We participate with the Bureau in inviting nominations from 
the oil companies and others of certain areas that they wish to be 
opened for leasing. BLM, as landlord, is the responsible Bureau in 
these early stages in requesting the areas that can be leased. Then 
when nominations are made and the acreage advertised, we, together 
with the Bureau and the Solicitor’s Office, review the bids that have 
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been sumitted. They usually offer a bonus of so many dollars an 
acre together with the usual provisions for royalty payments. 

After the lease has been issued to the high bidder we have the 
responsibility of supervising the drilling activity which is done from 
offshore platforms. We attempt. to visit the drilling rigs at intervals 
frequent enough to assure that the work is being done in compliance 
with the regulations. 

We also—this is perhaps the more important part—review the 
roposals for drilling from these platforms. As you know, the plat- 
orms are quite expensive to build and as a result the companies put 

down half a dozen or more holes from a single platform. Wells are 
slant drilled to get the bottoms of the holes distributed over the oil- 
field. We review the pattern of drilling and approve it. 

Some of these leases do not necessarily conform to the oil-producing 
area so that there may be two or more leases that involve the same 
productive salt dome, in which case we work with the companies in 
developing and arriving at a unit plan which permits ultimate extrac- 
tion of the oil, Then we check on production practices if production 
is obtained. 

Finally we compute and collect the royalty. That is about the 
sequence. Mr. Duncan will correct me if I have overgeneralized. He 
is the specialist. 

Mr. Duncan. I might add that up to November 30 there have 
been 896 wells drilled in the gulf. ‘That is compared to 261 as of 
December 31, 1954, which indicates the activity there. 

Mr. Fenton. We had the privilege in November of flying over a 
certain area and we saw quite a number of operations there. 

Does the Geological Survey have anything to do with the original 
location of that oil? 

Mr. Nouan. No, sir; that is mostly done by the companies on the 
basis of seismic work done from boats. We did do some experimental 
a. work before the outer Continental Shelf was opened for 
easing. We pioneered, I think, in the utilization of airborne geo- 
physical instruments over water and developed a technique for locat- 
ing the plane at the instant a geophysical obervation was made, which 
was a rather difficult thing to do, as you can imagine. 

We also did one experimental job on the use of underwater drums 
or diving bells which could be lowered to the floor of the gulf and 
within which gravity measurements could be made. After doing the 
initial experiments we have not done work of our own since then. 
Such geophysical work is very expensive. I suspect the budget for 
geophysical work of a single oil company working in the gulf probably 
would be greatly in excess of the budget for all of our work. <A very 
large crew is required and elaborate shore installations are needed to 
keep a continual record of the location of the observing crews and of 
the measurements that are made. Most of the work is done by 
seismic methods. We do have to supervise that, as Mr. Duncan will 
perhaps bring out. The seismic work is conducted from boats and 
involves Tidniaiee a shot of dynamite in the water which sends 
sound waves through the water and through the bottom of the ;ulf 
to a particular geologic horizon which reflects the waves back to the 
surface where other boats pick up the reflected signal. Through a 
very large number of such observations, each of which has to be 
located from the shore, the geophysicist and geologist can determine 
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the underground configuration of the salt dome which is the principal 
type of productive structure. The oil is found around the edges and 
flanks of the salt dome. The operators attempt by these seismic 
methods to determine the position and shape of the dome. They then 
nominate the area as one they would like to be made available for 
leasing. 

Mr. Fenton. We have eight hundred and some leases now? 

Mr. Duncan. We have presently 424 leases left. There has been 
a considerable release of acreage off Texas. Texas has not had 
significant production on the outer Continental Shelf; there is about 20 
barrels per day production. In the outer Continental Shelf off 
Louisiana we have better than a million acres under lease. 

Mr. Fenton. Would you mind putting in the record the various 
offshore leases of the various States? 

Mr. Duncan. We have that information. 

Mr. Fenton. Please put it in the record. I want to know some- 
thing about what States are participating in this program. 

r. Duncan. The only two States that have any leases offshore in 
the outer Continental Shelf are Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Fenton. How much revenue do we get? 

Mr. Duncan. Since the act of 1953, in August, about $300 million 
has come into the Federal Treasury from bonuses, rentals, and 
royalties. 

Mr. Fenton. How much the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Duncan. We estimate for this fiscal year an income of $14 
million from royalties and rentals. 

Mr. Fenton. For 1958? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. The daily production of oil is about 45,000 
barrels, 2,800 barrels of condensate, and one-quarter billion cubic feet 
of gas. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you put the production in since the inception of 
this program and the amount of revenue for each year? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

(The information follows;) 
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TaB_e I.—Lease status ai close of fiscal year (since Aug. 7, 1953 *) 


Total 



















Date Adjacent State Frame of a oe eC 
Number | Acreage | Number | Acreage | Number | Acreage 
































June 30,1954 | Louisiana. -...- Sec. 6? @) 8 @) @) @) 
Texas __.......| See: 6... @) ) @) @) (3) 
June 30, 1955 Sec. 6. 198 | 651, 014 276 | 962, 046 
Louisiana... See. at. ae ee 95 | 295,778 95 | 295,778 
Total.....|--..--- 78 293 | 946, 792 371 | 1,257,824 
Texas___.....-- Sec. 6. .- 1 101 | 133, 920 102 | 135, 360 
Oe 6 te 19 | 67,149 19 | 67,149 
Total.....|.-..--.-_- 1 120 | 201,069 121 | 202, 509 
June 30, 1956 Sec, 6... 126 139 | 797, 894 265 | 1,315, 582 
Louisiana _____- Sec. 8... 8 181 | 636, 663 189 | ° 672) 528 
Reset ee 134 320 iy, 434, 857 454 | 1,988, 110 
y RR Sec. 6... 4 98 | 129,600 102 135, 360 
See... ee BS 46 | 216,909 46 | 216,909 
Total |... ____- 4 148 | 352, 260 
June 30, 1957 Sec. 6... 163 60 | 166,619| 223| 771,964 
Louisiana - -.._- See. 8... 24 165 | 579,377 189 672, 528 
en ec 187 412 | 1,444, 492 
Texas._......--| Sec. 6 5 32 | 42,570 37| 49,770 
See. 8._.|--22..2.-. 46 | 216,909 46| 216,909 
BOs tl - sense nuke 5 7, 200 78 | 259,479 83 | 266,679 





1 Date of enactment of Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 

2 Leases issued by adjacent States prior to act but reco, pee as Federal leases pursuant to sec. 6 of act. 

3 Period of conversion and adjudication of State-issued leases to Federal leases; no statistics available. 
4 Leases issued by the United States pursuant to sec. 8 of act. 


TasiLe II.—Jncome received from outer Continental Shelf oil and gas operations 
Mare mui 7, 1953) 



















Period | Adjacent State | Lense Royalties | Lease | Total 

rentals bonuses ! income 
Aug. 7, 1953, through June 30, | Louisiama____..___| $2, 688,809 | $2, 147, 953 None | $4,836,762 
1954. } (Pesee.. 2 6)-- Su 133, 920 None None 133, 920 
i (a ES 
IN seals i uit aodcueeniiil ae 2, 147, 953 | None | 4,970, 682 
Fiscal year 1955 (July 1, 1954, Louisiana -- | 3, 448, 862 | 3, 353, 497 | $116, 378, 476 | 123, 180, 835 
through June 30, 1955). | Texas. 335, 370 | None 23, 357,029 | 23,692,399 


139, 735, 505 
3, 976, 010 6.463. 206 | 100, 091, 263 


eth cicewsi-cuaaiattee: TTD. att VSmeael bas a7 


Fiseal year 1956 (July 1, 1955, | Louisiana- 





110, 530, 479 























through June 30, 1956). | "Téxas......... | Sto 783, 210 4, 566 8, 437, 462 9, 225, 238 
aes he aa | 7 2a 4, 759, 220 | 6,467,772 | 108, 528, 725 | 119, 758, 717 
Fiscal year 1957 (July 1, 1956, | Louisiana. | 3, 253, 987 nee 9,391, 999 | None | 12, 645, 986 
through June 30, 1957). Texas ___- 654, 168 | 6, 155 None 660, 323 
SRR aes See --|_ 3,008,155, 3,908,155 | 9,308, 154 None | 13, 306, 309 
Total (Aug. 7, 1958, through | Louisiana... 13,367,668 | 21, 6, 085 | 216, 469, 739 | 251, 194, 062 
June 30, 1957): | Texas. | “1, 906, 668 31, 794,491 | 33,711. 880 
seated bandh 4 atl iat 
a is sac ocak, es eee 15, 274, 336 | 21,367,376 | 248, 264, 230 | 284, 905, 942 








1 Bonuses represent the amount received by the United States at competitive lease sales pursuant to 
sec. 8 of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. Leases are awarded on the basis of the highest bonus 
offered through sealed bids. 
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TasLe III.—Oil and gas production from. 5 outer Continental Shelf (since. Aug. 7, 
t 











Gas (thou- | Condensate 
Period Adjacent State | Oil (barrels) = = (barrels) 
ee 

Aug. 7, 1953, through June 30, 1954... _- | Loneiene tae 2, 310, 47, 240, 491 449, 376 
ee. ope eecl Li tee eset es i eer AAD ti. oeee 
ne re ted ert 8 Sa 3 i Sooteiee 2 2,310,800 | 47, 240, 491 449, 376 
Fiseal a tebe 1955 yg uly 1, 1954, through i ne Radin n wee 3, 827, 440 72, 161, 697 734, 752 
June 30, 1 TERE, Viatakndccda PP ies cae ace sbi cckliles 
SOI Rad i See re lh mipinan sgaaiden nadie oobi ix 8, 827, 975 72, 161, 697 734, 752 
Fiscal ee 1956 (July 1, 1955, through | Louisiama_-__-.----- 7, 945, 000 88, 912, 750 905, 000 
June 30, 1956). ERR iadinentchiene, We fo i a ea; 
SN ek she ee h ili 1) cin sk ony annem 7, 954, 060 88, 912, 750 905, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 (July 1, 1956, through | Louisiana._._....- 12, 920, 253 85, 064, 729° 801, 710 
June 30, 1957). Jy ee ee CR 11, 812 MED Ah nec sto e deka, 
a Ph Laon eddies oe sity -~ pean deen cues 12, 932, 065 85, 067, 344 801, 710 
Total, Aug. 7, 1953, through June | Louisiana_-_--_-_-- 27,003,493 | 293, 382, 282 2, 890, 838 
30, 1957. oT RS a 21, 407 OU eg as 

Total 


wii honk perq~ aan oh sgn dca sitbaeaetpe scab imeescce 27,024,900 | 293, 384, 447 | 2, 890, 838 


Mr. Fenton. That is all. 
Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. We are glad to have had you with us. 


1t is a pleasure. Continue to do the job you are doing and I think we 
will be satisfied. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 

EIVIND T. SCOYEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JACKSON E. PRICE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

HENRY LANGLEY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF PROGRAMS AND PLANS 
CONTROL 

A. CLARE STRATTON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF CONCESSIONS MANAGE- 
MENT 

CLARENCE P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER 

EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARES 


HARRY T. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us the National Park Service which is asking for an 
appropriation for 1959 of $62,362,000. Their 1958 appropriation is 
$75,480,000, or a decrease of $13,118,000. 

Mr. Wirth, have you a statement to make? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir, I have about a 4-page statement which I 
would like to read, if you have time, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; it is with pleasure 
that I am again privileged to meet with you to discuss the financial 
requirements and programs of the National Park Service for the coming 
year, and to report to you on the progress we are making in achieving 
the objectives of our mission 66 program. 

Since I appeared before you a year ago, our accomplishments have 
been many, thanks to your help. The mission 66 program, now in 
its second year, is progressing in all respects in a highly satisfactory 
manner. With the increases provided in our 1958 operating appro- 
priations, the management, protection, interpretation, maintenance, 
and operating programs in the parks have been strengthened materi- 
ally; the nationwide recreation planning and national park system 
planning programs have been accelerated to levels where, while they 
do not provide for completing the programs by 1961, as we discussed 
with you last year, progress is assured; the historic sites and historic 
American buildings surveys, resumed this fiscal year after being sus- 
pended since 1941, have been organized at levels where satisfactory 
progress is also assured, but again not at levels that will insure comple- 
tion by the dates originally scheduled; and the archeological investi- 
gations and salvage and recreation planning work in connection with 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s upper Colorado River Basin project are 
well underway. Accomplishments under our construction programs, 
as provided for with the increased appropriations for the past 2 years, 
have exceeded our expectations. 

I am pleased to report that obligations under our parkways, roads 
and trails, and buildings and utilities, and other facilities construction 


programs during the 1957 fiscal year totaled $38,241,868 as compared 
to the new obligational authority for those purposes for that year 
totaling $37,750,000, thus reducing the unobligated balances of those 
funds brought forward from prior years. During the first half of the 
1958 fiscal year, obligations under these een totaled $24,978,904, 


as compared to the new obligational authority for the 1958 fiscal year 
of $48,306,800. We are confident that virtually the full amounts 
available to the Service for obligation under these programs will be 
obligated by the end of the 1958 fiscal year. You will also be inter- 
ested in knowing that during the first year and one-half of mission 66, 
1,838 additional campsites, 81 additional housing units, 9 additional 
visitor centers, and 327 miles of new or reconstructed park roads and 
parkways, were completed and put into operation. 

While, as indicated in the foregoing, the park operating programs 
have been materially strengthened, additional long-needed visitor 
facilities have been provided and many old facilities have been im- 
proved and modernized, we believe that it is pertinent to point out 
that visitor use of the areas is substantially exceeding that contem- 
plated in the mission 66 study, with the result that the strengthened 
operating programs and new and improved facilities have not provided 
the relief we had expected by this time. Visitors for the 1957 calendar 
year totaled 59,284,869 as compared to 50,007,838 for the 1955 calen- 
dar year. This is an 18.5-pereent increase in 2 years. If this rate of 
increase continues, the level of 80 million annual visitors estimated in 
the mission 66 report by 1966 will be reached considerably in advance 
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of that date. Our operating fund requirements in the parks and our 
physical facility needs are geared to the volume of visitor use. 

The estimates now under consideration total $62,362,000, an 
overall decrease of $13,118,000 under the amount appropriated for 
1958 and about $25 million under our mission 66 program for 1959. 

The estimates provide $14,632,000 for management and protection, 
$12 million for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, 
and $1,330,000 for general administrative expenses. The estimates 
for management aut protection and maintenance and rehabilitation 
of physical facilities represent increases of $482,000 and $400,000, 
respectively, or about 3.4 percent in total over the 1958 appropria- 
tions. The estimate for general administrative expenses is in the 
same amount as the 1958 appropriation. The increases under man- 
agement and protection and maintenance and rehabilitation of physi- 
cal facilities have been applied principally for continuation of the 
Service’s program for securing radio and_telephone-communication 
facilities in the parks on a lease-rental basis; for meeting the cost of 
wage rate increases already in effect; for correcting in a small way 
some of our longstanding staffing and commodity deficiencies in the 
parks; for operating and maintaining new facilities provided, or now 
being provided, under the construction programs; to offset some of the 
increased costs of supplies, material, and equipment ineident to the 
rise in cost index; and for continuing the nationwide recreation plan- 
ning and national park system planning programs and the historic 
sites survey at levels reasonably close to those to be attained during 
the 1958 fiscal year. It should be pointed out that the estimates pro- 
vide for minor curtailment of the soil and moisture conservation and 
archeological investigations and salvage programs under the ‘“Man- 
agement and protection’”’ appropriation. 

In order thet the maximum amounts. possible may be applied to 
meeting fund requirements in established areas, we have reprogramed 
the amounts heretofore provided for operating the City of Refuge 
National Historical Park, T. H.; Horseshoe Bend National Military 
Park, Ala.; Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark.; and Millerton 
Lake national recreation area, California; and a portion of the amount 
heretofore provided for operating the McKinley Park Hotel in Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, to supplement the increases specific- 
ally justified for the operation of new facilities and to cover the in- 
creased cost of supplies, material, and equipment incident to the rise 
in cost index. The City of Refuge National Historical Park and 
Horseshoe Bend and Pea Ridge National Military Parks have not 
yet been established and we do not know at this time when the lands 
which are to comprise them will be in Government ownership. Miller- 
ton Lake national recreation area has recently been transferred to the 
State of California on a lease basis, and the full amount heretofore 
provided for operating the McKinley Park Hotel will not be required 
in 1959. 

The estimates provide $12,400,000 for construction and $22 million 
for construction (liquidation of contract authorization). These 
amounts represent a reduction of $5 million for construction and a 
reduction of $9 million for construction (liquidation of contract 
authorization), respectively, under the 1958 appropriations for those 
purposes. The reduction of $9 million for construction (liquidation 
of contract authorization) is, of course, in new expenditure authority. 
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Actually, the estimates contemplate a rescission of contract authoriza- 
tion for parkways and roads and trails construction provided in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, in the amount of $6,667,000, 
which is a reduction in new obligational authority. A comparison 
of the new obligational authority for capital programs provided for 
in this estimate with that provided for the 1958 fiscal year follows: 


New obligational authority 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. 
Acquisition of lands and water rights 


The parkways, roads and trails, and eee and utilities pro- 
— comprising the new obligational authority for 1959 include only 
ission 66 projects of the highest priority throughout the Service. 
The increase of $500,000 in new obligational authority for acquisition 
of lands and water rights will permit the matching of a like amount 
which has been proffered as a donation to the Service. The estimate 
of $1,593,200 which would assure a total program of $2,093,200, will 
ermit continuation of our program for acquiring privately owned 
ands in the parks and monuments, most of which are strategicall 
located and impair public use and enjoyment of the areas in asf 
they lie. Many of the properties are needed for developments planned 
under the Mission 66 program. 

As this committee has copies of the report on our Mission 66 study 
and copies of the schedules showing our construction financial require- 
ments for the 10-year period, its members have probably noted that 
the amounts of our estimates are Jess than the amounts required to 
keep the Mission 66 program on schedule. We are mindful that the 
overa]] financial needs of the Nation have had to be taken into consider- 
ation in determining the amounts that can be included in the budget 
for this Service’s operating and capital programs. It is our hope, and 
we feel it is that of everyone concerned, that the international situation 
will soon permit full consideration of fund requirements to put the 
Mission 66 program back on schedule and to insure its completion by 
1966. In the meantime, it is of utmost importance that the amounts 
provided in the estimate be appropriated so that the Service’s pro- 
gram will not fall too far behind. We propose to continue with the 
preparation of detailed plans, so that we can get back on schedule in 
the next few years. We cannot let Mission 66 fall too far behind. 

Before closing my statement, I feel that I should also report to you 
on the progress we have made since the Mission 66 program was 
announced in obtaining donations of funds, land, objects, and so forth, 
to assist in carrying out our program. I am pleased to report that 
during the period from July 1, 1955, the beginning of the fiscal year 
in which Mission 66 was first announced, through December 31, 1957, 
a 2-year period, we have received cash donations totaling $1,721,500, 
and donations of lands and other objects valued at approximately 
$2,600,000. These donations have a combined value of $4,321,500. 
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We are proud of this achievement, and feel it is worthy of being 
brought to the attention of this committee. We shall continue to 
stimulate assistance from outside sources to help carry out park 
development. 
~ Again, T should like to express, on behalf of the Department of the 
Interior and the National Park Service, our most sincere appreciation 
for the sympathetic and favorable consideration given by this com- 
mittee to our budgetary requests in prior years, and assure you, as we 
have done previously, that we will continue to obtain the maximum 
benefit from every dollar appropriated to carry out the programs of 
the Service as approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL INFORMATION TABULATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 1 through 3 in the record, and tables 


showing revenues and the total amounts requested for each area, by 
ose. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 


| Appropriations 
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1 Net appropriations after reductions pursuant to law. 
2 Includes $131,600 transferred to Office of Solicitor and $600,000 included in Second Supplemental Appro 
—— a 1955, for the Jones Point. Bridge. 
stimated. 
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General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the U. S. Treasury during the fiscal 
year 1957 and estimated for the year 1958 and 1959 


Source 


Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees 
Business concessions 

Rents and royalties 

Permits, privileges, and licenses 

Sale of Government property and products _. 
Sale of services 

Other fees and forfeitures. 


Appropriation and activity 


Management and protection: 
1. Management of park and other areas. 
2. Forestry and fire control 500 
3. Soil and moisture conservation 100, 000 
4. Park and recreation programs 1, 917, 631 
5. Concessions management 288, 870 288, 870 


Subtotal 14, 632, 000 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities: 
1. Roads and trails 5, 147, 040 


6, 852, 960 


ct: 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights 
3. Roads and trails 


General administrative expenses: 
1, Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 
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REVENUES. 


Mr. Kirwan. Total revenues from the parks in 1957 were only 
$5,658,000, or less than 10 cents per visitor. What prospect is there 
for increasing revenue to offset, at least in part, the high annual 
operation and maintenance costs which are now in excess of $26 
million? 

Mr. Wreta. Last year, Mr. Chairman, I made the statement that 
we were making a study of our fees, which we have completed. Itis 
in the hands of the Department and it calls for increasing the 
entrance fees to the parks. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Program and financing ., 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


mm 





Program by activities: 
1. Management of park and other areas. ......_.......-_.- $9, 461,245 | $11, 020, 579 $11, 450, 794 
2. Forestry and fire control... --.-....---.<.+-+--.-.+--- sé 814, 738 867, 500 874, 705 
3. Soil and moisture conservation. =:-...-.....-...-.-.-... 99, 419 115, 000 100. 000 
4. Park and recreation programs._.-._.............-...-.-- 941, 389 1, 845, 051 1, 917, 631 
5. Concessions management... ..-._-............-.-.-..-- 246, 673 288, 870 288, 870 
Total Gblign@#ons.......3.. 46 -. SS 35.25-.. ptenb se 11, 563, 464 14, 137, 000 14, 632, 000 

Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available. ___-......... cei 21, 536 Pee 
New obligational authority....-.....--.-....-..-.-.-..- 11, 585, 000 14, 150, 000 14, 632, 000 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


New obligational authority: 


DI Binctia lee tan. oi Scceao sn gageaee ea eeeeee $11, 562,000 | $14, 150,000 $14, 632, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities” (70 Stat. 266). .............-......-.-- I Shh en ndbe esas Rocce Dcetsenesina 


Appropriation (adjusted) - .......................-..-- 11, 585, 000 14, 150, 000 14, 632, 000 




















Total number of nermanent positions. .......................- 1, 586 1, 843 1, 882 
Full-tin-e equi al ‘nt of all other peastens.-. igh ccd igs aiken Ao a 416 506 507 
Average numbcr of all employees. - oe Sb diea a dhdaicade 1, 883 2, 253 2, 321 
Number of employees at end of year. db dnsptbdoabepdeviintancte 2, 698 3, 100 3, 150 
Average GS g-aie and salary. -......--...-+..-222242----2-.--- 7.4 $5,348) 7.5 $5,400/7.5 $5,401 
Average salary of ungraded positions................-.-...-... , 176 | $4, 312 $4, 323 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. _ Lwbadakdadendbaions $7, 418, 114 $8, 880, 309 | $9, 363, 503 
Positions other than permanent.. eieibe FE EAA hana i 1, 358, 681 1, 662, 981 1, 669, 167 
Other personal services....................- oad | 307,233 | "B41, 941 | 352, 188 
Total personal gervices.._....................-.---.. 9, 174, 028 10, 885, 231 11, 384, 858 
OR. Tae. 586.08. ioe ‘dgubobadeh ben diedocdan 352, 193 406, 354 383, 767 
03 Transportation of things-.--. bai ih aad blaine emilee owe A. 355 92, 650 84, 650 
04 Communication services. _- ‘. a4 5 Gowen ae 147, 72 204, 196 250, 336 
05 Rents and utility services... : owku dined. od I 180, 632 184, 708 208, 187 
06 Printing and reproduction._._..........-....--... ed | 158, 461 | 202, 825 192, 242 
07 Other contractual services -____.....-_.--.----2--2-- ee 319, 302 | 343, 352 255, 315 
Services performed by other agencies. Saas al 3, 500 | 15,000 15, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__.____-- Si wz on i 829, 706 852, 750 
09 Equipment-._- os 468, 626 472, 120 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and eontributions_. Es 475, 290 , 280 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._..._____- } 3, 150 3, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments. - at Me. -< skew an db aah deaduwe ann 25,912 25, 995 
Total obligations..°.2... 5... -. ----acecasasa---------- | 11, 563,464 | 14, 137,000 | 14, 632, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Management and protection. 


JUSTIFICATION OF, THE ESTIMATE 


. An increase of $482,000 is requested for management and protection, 
making a total of $14,632,000 tor 1959. We will insert: pages 4 and 5 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Management and protection 


Hypeepriation’ Net, 106. 0S > 0. Sse Petey Stee $14, 150, 000 


Less amount held in budget reserve_____-----.--.-- — 13, 000 


Amount available, 1958. —__.-__- Eden oo. eee $14, 137, 000 
Decreases: Soil and moisture conservation. -...--........--.=..- 15, 000 


DODO. ici s sce seehcw cc corde ees See ee. 14, 122, 000 
Increases: 
Management of park and other areas... --_---~- $430, 215 
Forestry and fire control....................-- 
Park and recreation programs. ---._.. ~~ te 72, 580 
— 510, 000 


Butiget estinhate, JONG. - 12-2 sic can do We ek 14, 632, 000 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Management and protection 








Activities 


. Management of park and other areas___- 
. Forestry and fire control_.__.......___.- 


ape 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED WITH 1958 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. We allowed a large increase of $2,138,000 for this 
year, or about 16 percent, for this item. Explain what you have been 
able to accomplish with this. 

Mr. Wiern. On the management and protection, sir, the increases 
which were allowed last year are being spent for the following: 

(1). Operation of two, areas, Booker T. eewwguee and Vipin 
Islands, $41.67 1; (2) operation of the National Park Service Training 
Center, $45,000; (3) leasing commercial communication facilities, 
$73,853; (4) operation of new facilities, $94,974; (5) 11 additional 
United States Park Police officers and their general expenses, and a 
small amount for a new accountant position, $61,600; (6) establish- 
ment of informational publications programs in the regional offices 
and providing additional publications, $114,840; and (7) an 
the staffs at existing areas to meet current needs and to provide for 
permanent positions ‘at 10 one-man areas and at 6 areas where only 
temporary employment exists, $721,902. 


418 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


The balance of the increases have been allocated to our forestry and fire- 
control activity; the soil moisture conservation program; and to the park 
and recreation program, including the nationwide recreation plan, archeological 
investigations and salvage in the upper Colorado River storage project, and the 
historic American buildings and sites surveys. 


MANAGEMENT OF Park AND Orner AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. The first a, of as “Management of park and other 


areas,” for which an increase of $430,000 is requested. Insert pages 6 
through 10 in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


1. MANAGEMENT OF PaRK AND OrnerR ArgEas, $11,450,794 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities wea Decreases | Subtotal 1959 


(a). National ks, monuments, etc 
(6) National Capital Parks 
(c) Informational publications 


(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $9,845,854 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $9,845,854, an increase 
of $404,555 over the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 

To permit application of the fullest amounts possible to meet the highest 
priority needs in established areas, a reduction of $106,000 has been made in the 
base amounts for areas not yet established, for 1 area for which funds are no 
longer required, and for 1 area for which fund requirements have been’ reduced. 
An explanation of this reduction follows: 


. City of Refuge National Historical Park $11, 71i 
. Horseshoe Bend National Military Park 20, 469 
. Pea Ridge National Military Park 

. Millerton Lake national recreation area 

. McKinley Park hotel operations 


Funds: have. been included in appropriations of previous years for the first 
three areas mentioned above. These areas have not yet been established and 
it is still uncertain as to when the necessary lands will be in Government owner- 
ship. Negotiations for the transfer of Millerton Lake national recreation area 
to the State of California on.a lease basis were consummated within the past 
few months; therefore, funds for it are no longer required. It. now appears 
that the full amount previously appropriated for operation of the McKinley Park 
Hotel will net be required in 1959. The funds heretofore provided for these 
purposes are being programmed to supplement the increase of $141,584 requested 
in the estimate for the operation of new facilities in existing parks. 


GENERAL 


Funds provided under this subactivity finance the management protection, 
and interpretive functions of all parks administered, except those included in 
the National Capital Parks System. The program functions are carried out by 
the superintendents and their administrative staffs, the park ranger forces, the 
naturalists, historians, guides, and other interpretive personnel. The work car- 
ried on by these employees is basic to the operation of the parks. Their primary 
duties are protection, preservation, interpretation of park features, and providing 
services to the visitors. 
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The number of park visitors continued to increase, with almost 55 million 
recorded during 1956. This number is expected to reach nearly 60 million dur- 
ing 1957. This visitor use generates a very heavy workload on the manage- 
ment, protective, and interpretive forces. The constantly increasing interest in 
the parks is clearly indicated by a comparison of the visitors recorded during the 
past several years as shown by the foilowing tabulation, which also reflects 
visitor revenues collected in the form of automobile, guide, admission, and other 
visitor fees. 





Visitor { isi Visitor 
revenues revenues 


21, 752, 315 > Si icidioon es spebatinn aig » $3, 326, 511 
25, 534, 188 \ 3, 274, 997 


29, 858, 828 ; Phi eues JIL ode 4, 091, 751 
31, 726, 402 1956 4, 345, 312 
33, 252, 589 , 946, 9 4, 650, 722 
37, 106, 440 S 1 4, 916, 000 
42, 299, 836 4 . 1 5, 150, 000 


1 Estimated. 


The estimate is to provide for the third year of a 10-year program aimed at 
equipping and staffing the parks to serve the needs of the ever-increasing 
numbers of visitors which are expected to exceed 80 million by 1966, and at the 
same time provide for the protection and preservation of park values. 

The increase requested in the estimate totals $404,555, and if prices remain 
stable, they will be sufficient to cover fixed costs. That amount is justified for 
the following purposes: 


Leasing of commercial communication facilities 

Wage-board increases already in effect. 

To strengthen management, protection, and interpretive programs at 
certain parks 


Operation of new facilities already constructed or to be completed dur- 


ing the 1958 fiseal year 


LEASING OF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


The Service is continuing as rapidly as possible to make arrangements for 
securing radio and telephone services within the parks from commercial sources 
on a lease-rental basis in lieu of constructing, operating, and maintaining its 
own facilities. Good progress is being made toward this end. The amount of 
$57,362 will be required for the 1959 fiscal year to cover the improved service 
being obtained and, in some instances, necessary service not heretofore avail- 
able to provide for proper protection and administration of the parks. 


WAGE-BOARD INCREASES 


An increase of $3,573 is requested to cover wage-board increases already in 
effect. These costs are a constant drain on funds scheduled for other operating 
requirements, which must be deferred or otherwise neglected until funds are 
provided for the wage increases. 


TO STRENGTHEN MANAGEMENT, PROTECTION, AND INTERPRETIVE PROGRAMS 


Even though substantial increases have been provided for this purpose in 
recent years, several parks are still short of personnel and facilities to handle 
the day-to-day operations properly, due to the tremendous increase in visitor 
use with an attendant increase in workload. 

The increase will provide for 20 permanent positions at a net cost of $69,160; 
about 15 man-years of temporary employment at a cost of $47,488; and $85,388 
for other general expenses, including supplies and materials, transportation, 
travel, communications, equipment, etc. All the new permanent positions are 
scheduled for parks where there is a year-round workload that cannot be handleld 
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through the employment of temporary seasonal employees. The temporary em- 
ployment is needed to augment the present permanent and temporary staffs during 
the heavy travel season. A large portion of the general expenses funds is 
required to offset the increase in costs and to provide increased quantities at 
those parks receiving the heaviest influx of visitors. 


OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


The Service’s construction programs have been considerably expanded during 
the past 2 years to meet visitor requirements. The facilities being constructed 
include campgrounds and picnic facilities; visitor centers; ranger stations; 
comfort stations; roads and trails; utility systems and buildings, ete. After 
completion, additional ranger patrols are required on the new roads and at the 
campground and picnic sites; janitor service is essential at the new visitor 
centers; and water, heat, and electricity must be provided in the care and opera- 
tion of these facilities. The increase of $141,584 will provide for the most essen- 
tial services and will allow for 18 permanent positions, about 6 man-years of 
temporary employment, and for general expense funds for supplies, materials, 
and necessary utilities for new facilities already completed and those which will 
be constructed during the 1958 fiscal year. 


(b) National Capital Parks, $1,357,570 


The estimate of $1,357,570 for this subactivity is an increase of $25,660 over the 
subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. Funds provided under this sub- 
activity finance the salaries and operating expenses under the National Capital 
Parks unit of the Service for the management, protection, and interpretation of 
the park system of the Nation’s Capital and the adjacent metropolitan area in 
Maryland and Virginia. In addition, administrative control is exercised over 
Catoctin Recreational Demonstration Area, Maryland, comprising 5,746 acres. 

Among the major areas administered are the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Suitland Parkway, Prince William 
Forest Park in Virginia, and numerous national memorials and historic sites in- 
cluding the Washington Monument, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Lincoln Me- 
morial, Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, Custis-Lee Mansion, Lincoln 
Museum, House Where Lincoln Died, Carter Barron Amphitheater, and 83 statues 
and monuments which have been erected by the Federal Government and by 
States and patriotic organizations and individuals, in the National Capital Park 
system. 

The increase will provide $9,040 for the operation of new facilities and $16,620 
to strenethen the management and interpretive staffs to handle the increased 
workload resulting from increased visitor use. 

The expansion of visitor facilities at Fort Washington and Great Falls re- 
quires full-time tour leader service to protect the areas as well as the visitors 
at these locations. The increase of $9,040 will provide for financing two new 
tour leader positions and related general expenses. 

The increase of $16,620 is requested to provide for a training officer, GS-11, 
and a position of Chief, Branch of Interpretation, GS-13. The unique operations 
of National Capital Parks require a full-time employee who will be responsible 
for an Overall program of training new and present employees. Deficiencies in 
the interpretive programs were recognized by the recent survey of the organi- 
zation of National Capital Parks. Funds for the new position of Chief of the 
Branch are requested to implement the recommendations contained in the sur- 
vey report with respect to strengthening this program by providing closer 
supervision and coordination. 


(c) Informational publications, $247,370 


The estimate of $247,370 is the same as the amount, appropriated for 1958, and 
will provide for continuing the program during 1959 at about the current year 
level. Because of the increase in public use of the parks, and the rise in printing 
eosts over the past several years, this estimate will be sufficient only to meet 
minimum requirements. 

SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Kirwan. About half of the increase is for supplies and mate- 
rials in the parks. In general, what type of items are these? 
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Mr. Wietn. The materials are supplies of various kinds. It is also 


for the replacement of equipment and to take care of the increased cost 
of some of these items. 


NEED FOR NEW AIRPLANE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the airplane for which authori- 
zation is requested. 

Mr. Wretn. Mr. Chairman, after much consideration, we are asking 
this year for the purchase of a small, light Cub-type plane for Ever- 
glades National Park. As you know, much of it is a low, marshy 
area, with a lot of waterways and mangrove swamps. At the present 
time, we are using airboats which go in the glades. They are not good 
for looking for poachers or lost people, and they do a considerable 
amount of damage. 

We have tried to experiment with a two-seater Cub plane which 
can slow down to about 35 miles an hour. It would help patrol the 
area and protect the people who come to it. There are no trails. The 
waterways go back and forth in the bayous, and it is almost impossible, 
unless you are looking down on them, to find them. 

We have experimented with a rental plane and have come to the 
conclusion that a plane is the most economical and best way of patrol- 
ling and protecting the park and its wildlife. 


COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $57,362 is for leasing of, commercial communication 
facilities. Explain the problem at. Yellowstone where the Mountain 
States Telephone Co. is seeking to modify its contract to take over 
the park telephone system so the Government will pay the entire cost 
of laying certain lines below ground. 

Mr. Wrirtn. We are trying to enter into a joint contract, We have 
a contract now for a certain amount of money by selling our prop- 
erties to the telephone company, and it will put in the lines and give 
to the Government a certain amount of money. I cannot give you 
the exact amount without checking the record. But this is the gist 
of it: We are trying to put the power and telephone lines on the same 
right-of-way. We provided for that in our contract with the tele- 
phone company. The company with which we have a contract now, 
apparently did not understand the meaning of the contract, and they 
Say it will cost more to put the telephone lines underground, and they 
would not want to pay us the money they said they would for our 
equipment. That is the question now being adjudicated by the law- 
yers, sir. Ourmain point is that we do not want 2 swaths cut through 

ellowstone, 1 for the power line and 1 for the telephone line. We 
have one swath there now and we want to get. the power and telephone 
lines in the same place. It means putting the telephone cable under- 
ground. That was our original intent. But, apparently, it was not 
fully understood. 


Forestry, Fire Conrrou, anp Som Anp Motsture ConservaATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert in the record pages 21 through 23 covering 
forestry and fire control, and soil and moisture conservation. 
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(The matter follows :) 





2. Forestry AND Frre Controt, $874,705 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 










(a) Forest ranagerrent __................| $153,240 |_-.-._.----- , 240 Mt AEE SS BRED 

(6) Fire protection service. ____......-__.-- 569, 960 |_........._. 569, 960 577, 165 $7, 205 

(c) Tree preservation._................._.- 44,200 } 202i 44, 300 POUR Bisse ciles.n. 

(d) Forest fire suppression.................| ‘100,000 |_...--...--. ,000 } 100,000 |.......-.... 
patpbetihae ssc obi cece clupccehi RRA as Sips aade 500 | 


Forestry and fire protection activities required to protect over 11 million acres 
of vegetated lands within the parks from fire, insects, disease, and other pre- 
ventable damage are financed from these funds. This vegetation, whether 
forest, brush, or grass, is a component part of the internationally famous park 
scenery, which according to law is being preserved in an unspoiled condition for 
the enjoyment and inspiration of present and future generations. Many struc- 
tures have been provided within the parks for visitor and administrative uses, 
and the services and equipment needed to protect them from fire are also 
financed from forestry and fire-control funds. 

The need for a strong forestry and fire-control program has been intensified 
by problems resulting from the heavy increase in visitor use of the parks; the 
lack of structural fire-control facilities in newly developed public use sections 
of the parks; changes in public-use patterns, such as extending of fishing and 
hunting seasons in adjacent areas by State authorities; and the increased fire 
hazards induced by the elimination of grazing in some areas. 


(a) Forest management, $153,240 


The estimate is in the same amount as that appropriated for the current 
fiscal vear. Funds provided under this subactivity provide technical coordina- 
tion and direction of the overall forestry and fire-control program and is aimed 
at preserving park vegetation from fire, insects, disease and other preventable 
damage. 


(b) Fire protection service, $577,165 


The estimate of $577,165 is an increase of $7,205 over the subtotal and the 
amount appropriated for 1958. This subactivity finances the program fanctions 
of the forestry and fire-control program, at the park level except for the tree 
preservation and forest fire suppression. The small increase of $7,205 is re- 
quested to cover the costs of leasing commercial-communication facilities which 
are either already in operation or will be provided during the 1958 fiscal year. 


(c) Tree preservation, $44,300 


The estimate is in the same amount as the 1958 appropriation. The Service, 
for several years, has employed a roving-tree crew in the eastern part of the 
United States, with a large portion of its time being spent in the preservation 
of trees in the historical areas in the East. This operation has been very 
successful, and demands for such services in the East alone have exceeded the 
erew’s ability to provide for all of them. Its work also covers assistance in 
arboricultural work in parks where this work cannot be done because of lack 
of skilled technicians. 


(d) Forest fire suppression, $100,000 


The estimate of $100,000 is in the same amount as that available for the 1958 
fiseal year. These funds are used solely for the payment of direct forest fire 
suppression costs and for emergency presuppression services. Average annual 
costs for the past 5 years under this subactivity amount to about $175,000. 
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3. Sort AND Morstore Conservation, $100,000 


The estimate of $100,000 is a decrease of $15,000. under the amount available 
for 1958 which represents a reduction in the program. 

The primary purpose of this work is to restore and protect those parks where 
unnatural ervsion has occurred, Parks requiring remedial measures are gen- 
erally those comprising lands formerly used for farming purposes where little 
or no effort was ever made to practice conservation measures, and those parks 
that have become depleted of their natural resources by the elements or other 
causes. 

A comparison of the amounts programed for this work by parks for the 1958 
and 1959 fiseal years is shown by the following tabulation. 














Park or office Avafl- an Park or office 


Avail- |Estimate, 
able, 1958 1959 


able, 1958 





i aha oh beet . 1. “ tie sb <A aw $5, 561 
5, 605 anassas 600 600 


500 
SESE Sy eae i. LL 6, 115 


: ida/. S25 1, Organ Pipe Cactus_____.--._. 3,010 
Canyon de Chelly__._...2.... 4, 200 3, Petrified Forest... -..-...... 
Cape Hatteras and Fort Pipestone __..___- oe 
PE wai kien non canes Se Secs asin den Scotts Bluff__.__._- as 
Canitol Reef... ..........- |S re Sequoia-Kings Canyon. __.... 
Chaco Canyon. _-.........._- 4, 800 5,435 | Shenandoah _._-______- 
IE che cennpes ion Q SE OE ee eee ee 
Battlefield _-_.....--_- 1, 000 750 | Theodore Roosevelt... -- 
Devils Tower -_.....-.......- 300 300 | Vieksburg..1_-... 2.0... 
UN ite bad od vitgsbc lan 1, 500 1,000 | Wind Cave.................. 
Effigy Mounds.._............- 750 750 | Yellowstone... _. JLAAUY (OOO a AL 
I one hd nae dames 5 OEE 1. ceohdean Yosemite-Devils Postpile__._. 
Mma Ae Jee eit Zion._.____- ot 
Fort Pulaski _...-............. 1, 673 1, 000 
George Washington Carver... 1, 250 1, 250 Subtotal, all parks___._. 
a ns eee 1, 500 1,300 | Region 1 office._____________.. 
Grand Canyon National Park Region 2 office_____- Pe he 
and National Monument.-. 2, 070 2,070 | Region 3 office... -._.__.-..--- 
Cems Tetons ol nse nae 3,100 5, 000 
Great Smoky Mountains_____ ee Tncancaces~ Total, soil and moisture. 
ihc, - hsb thee 300 300 





BUDGET RESERVE ON SOIL AND MOISTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The only amount placed in reserve this year out of 
the $14 million for management and protection was $13,000 for soil 
and moisture work. Although the amount involved is small, it does 
ae 15 percent of the amount available. Why was the reserve 
taken out of this small item ? 

Mr. Wirtu. $128,000 was appropriated. 

When we were called upon to put certain money im reserve, they 
wanted to take it out of management and protection and maintenance 
and rehabilitation, as well as construction. We went through our 
program and found that these were the only funds that were not 
already committed. While we had this in reserve, holding it for emer- 
gency erosion, practically all of our other funds were definitely com- 
mitted to certain work. They wanted a great deal more, sir, if I may 
aye but they finally agreed to the $13,000, which was the best we 
could do. 

Mr. Kirwan. In this connection, under the House bill, for manage- 
ment and protection we allowed all of the retirement costs and 70 
percent of the program increase requested, or $1,728,594. On a pro 
rata basis, this would have allowed soil and moisture an increase of 
$70,000. 
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Yet in your appeal to the Senate, you spread none of that increase 
to this work. y was this done, knowing this committee’s interest 
in the soil and moisture program ? 

Mr. Wirt. The only thing I can say is that, at the time, it was a 
priority proposition aad. that. was our best judgment, sir. 





SURVEY REPORT ON UNITED STATES PARK POLICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Secretary Seaton in makin public the survey oe 
on the United States Park Police, stated, ‘findings were on both 
the credit and debit side.” The report stated the Chief of Police 
is denied the proper tools of administration and is not delegated suf- 
ficient authority. Please explain what you are doing about this prob- 


em. 

Mr. Wiretu. We have had a very thorough study made by outside 
sources. We are putting the recommendations in that report into 
effect now, and there is being submitted to Congress, a request for 
peernery to hold trial: boeeal hearings on alleged police-force ir- 

arities. 
e have already put into effect that part of the report: which 
on for the Chief to report directly to the Superintendent of 
ational Capital Parks rather than through an Assistant Superin- 
tendent. We have already reorganized and have five divisions whose 
chiefs are responsible directly to the Superintendent. The entire re- 
port has been accepted and generally approved. It will be put into 
effect just as fast as machinery can be set up. 

Mr. Kirwan. In addition to the $1,357,000 provided in this bill, 
$2,750,000 is appropriated in the District of Columbia bill for Na- 
tional Capital Parks, including pay for the United States Park 
Police. On what basis are these two amounts determined ? . 

Mr. Wiern. I would like in this particular case, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, to call on the National Capital Parks representative here 
to answer that question, if he can—Superintendent Kelly of Na- 
tional Capital Parks. The question is, On what basis is the determi- 
nation made between what we are asking for of this committee and 
what we asked for of the District of Columbia Committee ? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have tried to prorate that, Mr. Chairman, on the 
basis of the areas which are protected and the services which have to 
be rendered... We think we have properly apportioned the costs to the 
District of Columbia and the costs to the Interior Department appro- 
priation, strictly on the basis of the areas to be covered. We have 
about 7,000 acres of park land in the District of Columbia, a large 
portion of which is dedicated to settings for public buildings, na- 
tional memorials, and historic sites, By far the largest portion of 
our park system, approximately 35,000 acres, is located in Maryland 
and Virginia, which requires police protection for areas as far away 
as Cumberland, Md., and as far south as Prince William Forest Park 
in Prince William County, Va.. We feel that we are being fair to 
both the Federal interests and the District of Columbia interests. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think you are doing a proper job the way you 
allocated it? 

Mr. Ketxiy. We think so. 
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Park AND Recreation PRoGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,917,631 is requested for park and recreation pro- 


Hote a net increase of $72,580. Insert pages 24 through 35 in the 
recor 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


4. Par® anp Recreation Procrams, $1,917,631 


Activities 


(a) Cooperative activities 
o Visitor-services pone: 
) Lands and water resour 
{§ ae evestiontaens and sal- 


vage 
(e) Historic American buildings survey - 
(f) Historie sites survey......--.-..---...«- 


(a) Cooperative activities, $817,511 


The estimate for this subactivity of $817,511 is an increase of $76,751 over 
the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 

This estimate represents requirements for the second year of the development 
of a coordinated long-range nationwide recreation plan to provide adequate 
outdoor recreation opportunities to meet the needs of the people of the United 
States in the foreseeable future; to continue studies with respect to determin- 
ing areas to be included in the comprehensive plan for the national park system 
and the adequacy of park boundaries; to assist the States in planning their park 
systems ; and to participate in planning for the recreation use and development 
of other publie lands, including Federal reservoir areas and Federal surplus 
properties. The estimate is broken down into the following three major func- 


Nationwide recreation planning, in 
National k system planning, inclu 

new areas and boundary studies of f ocstine areas. 239, 097 329, 033 
by ot per with States and other agencies, including indi- 


water control project surveys ; 240, 145 208, 254 
$17, 511 


NATION WIDE RECREATION PLANNING 


This estimate provides $280,224 for nationwide recreation planning, an in- 
crease of $18,706 over the amount available in 1958. 

Population forecasts indicate that our Nation will have an additional 50 
million people by 1975. If recent trends continue, the majority will be added 
to our rapidly growing metropolitan areas. They will have a higher income 
and shorter workweek, travel farther and more often, retire earlier, and de- 
mand more opportunities and space for outdoor recreation. The mission 66 
program recognized the need for the development of a nationwide recreation 
plan to enable the present and future generations to have some of the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration we can still find in our parks and forests, along our 
streams, and in other uncrowded recreation areas. Farsighted plans for pres- 
ervation and utilization of outdoor recreation resources on a nationwide scale 
are needed now while there are still areas available. It would not only be 
uneconomical to defer the plan until these limited areas are commercialized 
or otherwise developed, but it would be almost impossible to obtain appropriate 
recreation facilities once they are absorbed for other uses. 
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National recreation plan.—During the 1958 fiscal year, instructions, proce- 
dures, and guidelines needed to produce the plan will be completed. This phase 
of the program is sufficiently advanced that an inventory of recreation resources 
is now under way. By the end of the current fiscal year, this study will be on 
a full-year operational basis, and it is proposed to continue at this level duving 
1959. The increase of $18,706 will provide for full-year salaries and expenses 
to permit continuing at the level existing during the latter part of the 1958 fiscal 
year. Li 

The objective of this survey is to inventory the Nation’s outdoor recreation 
resources—scenic, scientific and historic, as well as space for healthful out- 
door recreation. for future generations. The results of this survey will be the 
basis for formulating a national recreation plan which will recommend the 
preservation of specific areas or sites because of their outstanding scenic, scien- 
tific, historic, or other recreational values, and it will contain suggested guide- 
lines to meet further outdoor recreation needs. The plan will urge local, State, 
and Federal participation in meeting these needs. 

River basin studies (basinwide).—Use of the numerous Federal reservoirs 
for public recreation, in addition to National and State park systems, is of 
major importance in achieving adequate recreation areas. Basinwide reser- 
voir recreation area plans will be incorporated in the national recreation plan, 
but they will be developed as separate studies. In participating in these water 
resource planning studies, the Service cooperates with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and, upon request, with the Corps of Engineers, in determining the feasi- 
bility and extent of recreation developments within river basin planning units 
and in developing preliminary recreation plans for such areas. Special studies 
are now under way in the Columbia River Basin and in a number of other small 
river basins. These studies comprise general planning for the conservation 
and use of recreation resources of each river basin, including recreation needs 
of the people and a plan to develop the resources to meet these needs. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM PLANNING 


The estimate of $329,033, an increase of $89,936 over the amount available 
in 1958, will provide for the continuing national park system planning functions 
of (1) reappraising existing areas to determine whether some of them might 
more appropriately be administered by States or their political subdivisions; 
(2) appraising areas proposed for addition to the national park system; (3) pre- 
paring categories of areas suitable for inclusion in the system; (4) preparing 
criteria for evaluating and selecting areas proposed for inclusion in the system; 
(5) assisting in the formulation of legislation to establish or disestablish areas, 
or alter boundaries; (6) maintaining current boundary status reports for each 
area in the system; (7) appraising threats of adverse use and encroachments on 
pk resources and making appropriate recommendations; and (8) maintaining 
iaison with the Board on Geographic Names in naming park features. The 
increase of $89,936 will not provide additional staff, but will permit continu- 
ing in 1959 on a full-year operational basis. It is contemplated that this phase 
of the program will be under way on a full-scale basis during the latter part of 
1958, and it is intended to continue at that level for the estimate year. 

Proposed park studies.—A systematic long-range program for bringing into 
the national park system nationally significant areas and features which should 
be preserved for the benefit of present and future generations, and help supply 
the growing need for outdoor recreation has been recognized for some time. To 
achieve these objectives, it is essential to have factual data available for the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government in considering the merit of 
new area proposals and the need for them. The program is not directed toward 
the wholesale expansion of the national park system, but toward the inclusion 
or retention of those areas that will adequately meet foreseeable needs and are 
worthy of preservation by the Federal Government. Delay in meeting these 
planning requirements will result in higher costs because of increase in land 
values, and desirable and significant sites will continue to be lost through devel- 
opment and use for other purposes. The national park system plan, which is 
scheduled for completion in 1961, will be a valuable part of the national recrea- 
tion plan. 

Boundary studies.—This phase of the program is necessary to forestall pro- 
posals in many of the parks to alter boundaries which will permit exploitation 
of lands or resources for nonpark purposes. In other cases, boundaries unsuit- 
able to achievement of the park’s needs and purposes exist as a result of estab- 
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lishment prior to full knowledge of requirements or before the development of 
adequate standards; through omission of important features becauge_the lands 
were unsurveyed ; and as a result of changing land uses outside the areas. This 
special boundary studies program is scheduled for completion in 1966. 





















































COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


The estimate of $208,254 for functions carried on under this program is a 
decrease of $31,891 under the amount available in 1958. The decrease represents 
the elimination of further recreation studies on the lower Colorado River basin 
for the 1959 fiscal year. 

The estimate will provide for continuing cooperative services and real property 
disposal functions. 

Cooperative services—-This covers (@) recreation planning for individual 
reservoir projects, and negotiating agreements with State or other local agencies 
for administration; (b) advisory assistance to the States on all phases of park 
and recreation problems including information concerning excess Federal prop- 
erties becoming surplus and available for park and recreation or monument pur- 
poses under provision of 62d United States Statutes at Large, page 350 (Public 
Law 616); (¢) annual assembly and analysis of statistics on State park expendi- 
tures, sources of funds, attendance, personnel, and land acquisition ; (d) periodic 
assembly and tabulation of comprehensive data on State parks and recreation; 
(e) participation in State, regional, and national conferences and training insti- 
tutes in the park and recreation field; and (f) handling by correspondence 
innumerable inquiries from the public concerning park and recreation problems. 

Real property disposal.—The Service cooperates with the General Services 
Administration by making investigations and determining the suitability and 
desirability of transferring surplus Federal properties to State and local agencies 
for public park, recreation, and historic monument purposes, and is responsible 
for enforcement of compliance with the terms and conditions of the deeds of con- 
veyance of such properties for a period of 20 years. The Service also cooperates 
with the Bureau of Land Management in furnishing recommendations on ap- 
plications by States and local agencies for public lands for park and recreation 
purposes. 

(b) Visitor services program, $461,615 


The estimate provides for operations during 1959 at the same level as that 
prevailing for the 1958 fiscal year, and includes $50,000 for each of the fiscal 
years for continuing the museum records program which was started in 1958. 

The visitor services program provides the technical and scientific services and 
guidance in the fields of geology, bio'ory, and history, essential to the preserva- 
tion, interpretation, and public use of the parks. 

The work program includes the formulation and application of scientific . 
standards, techniaues, and procedures required for management of extremely 
rich and diversified natural and historical resources to insure (a) their maximum 
publie enjoyment and understandirg through provision of naturalist and his- : 
torian services and facilities for visitors; (b) sound scentific and historical basis 
for their preservation against harmful development, adverse use, or deteriora- ; 
tion; (c) their scientific restoration where depleted and when feasible; and 
(d) for limited advisory services to other Federal agencies as authorized by law. 

In addition, the Mission 66 program has created a substantia! workload of 
proper planning for development of new interpretive facilities throughout many 
areas administered by the Service which must be based om historical, archeo- 
logical, and natural history findings and data. Technical supervision and 
guidance must also be given to field personnel to assure the most economical 
development to serve the more than 80 million visitors annually who will utilize 
the frei it‘es during the coming vears. i 

In the 1956 calendar year, the interpretive services and facilities, including 
canipfire programs, conducted trips, lectures, and exhibits, were used by over 
50 million visitors, among them millions of schoolchildren. Continuing study 
and analysis of historical, biological, and geological features are essential for 
proper service to the public; and as the scientific basis for action to preserve | 
endangered species, maintain natural ecological relationships, preserve ancient ! 
cliff dwellings, restore historic buildings, and prevent destructive impact on 
fragile thermal, cave, fossil, floral, and historic features. 
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(c) Lands and water resources, $126,056 


The estimate for this subactivity for 1959 fs $126,056, an increase of $11,780 
over the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 
This program is divided into two functions as follows: 





1958 
Rar mmmenne 2 OE ted eee ee : $66, 056 
Water resource studies... 2--.. 212-20. ee te be_-telis 48, 220 
WS ines n shoes 114, 276 





Land use studies are being carried out in each of the five regions with funds 
allocated to the regional offices. This program is concerned with various prob- 
lems relating to rights-of-way, easements, water rights, agricultural and grazing 
permits, mining claims, and other uses of the federally owned real estate com- 
prising the national park system. Increased visitor use, expanding population, 
the growing demand for rural and recreational realty, encroaching city and 
suburban developments, and commercial exploitation of private in-holdings in 
the system have accentuated the importance of these studies. 

Water resource studies include surface and ground water investigations to 
find supplemental sources of water for Service developments; and analyses of 
changing State water laws and recorded water rights to determine water-right 
needs and procedure for perfecting necessary water rights for the Sevice de- 
velopments in all of the 48 States. It is necessay to obtain data and determine 
methods for protecting the water resources against exploitation; and to main- 
tain records of the use of water through the water systems of the Service and 
its concessioners ; and to prescribe criteria for futher water system design, con- 
struction, and operation in compliance with the water laws of the several States. 
There is an urgent and increasing necessity to use ground water to supplement 
over appropriated surface water supplies in the West, with plans based on these 
investigations. These problems are becoming more and more serious each year, 
and the studies must continue indefinitely to provide for the increasing popula- 
tion, change in population trends, and the increased use of this most valuable 
natural resource, 

The estimate of $60,000 for water resource studies is an increase of $11,780 
over the amount appropriated for 1958, and will provide for only the most 
urgently needed geological investigations and drilling of exploratory test wells 
which are needed to implement the planning and design of water supply systems 
to be constructed with current construction funds under the mission 66 pro- 
gram. A more vigorous program for water-resource studies is needed to catch 
up and keep ahead of developments already constructed and those in process. 


(d) Archeological investigations and salwage, $303,449 
The estimate of $303,449 for this subactivity is a decrease of $31,451 under the 


subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. This decrease represents a 
reduction in the archeological program for the upper Colorado River storage 


ject. 

The estimate will provide $119,900 for project sites now under construction 
and some of those planned for the 1959 fiscal year; $25,000 for investigations 
in connection with development and interpretive programs in Service areas; and 
$158,549 for the upper Colorado River storage project. 

The amount of $119,900 is essential to permit investigations and salvage of 
representative scientific data in advance of destruction and loss through the 
construction of multipurpose dams which are now underway or contemplated. 
Many of these excavations and surveys will be carried on with the full cooperation 
of the Smithsonian Institution and those local or State organizations having 
qualified archeologists. A list of these projects now under construction and some 
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of those planned for the 1959 fiscal year in which it is planned to carry out inves- 
tigations is as follows: 


Upper Columbia, Ala. Rogue River, Oreg. 
Fort Gaines, Ala. John Day, Oreg.-Wash. 
Dardanelles, Ark. Prompton, Pa. © 
Greer’s Ferry, Ark.-Mo. Bear Creek, Pa. 
Terminus, Calif. Dyberry, Pa. 
Thomaston, Conn. Stillwater, Pa. 
Hartwell, Ga. Canyon, Tex. 
Mansfield, Ind. Cooper, Tex. 

Rathbun, Iowa Diablo, Tex. 

Redrock, Iowa Ferrill’s Bridge, Tex. 
Pomona, Kans. McGee Bend, Tex. 
Barre Falls, Mass. Proctor, Tex. 
Buffumville, Mass. Sanford, Tex. 

Hast Brimfield, Mass. Waco, Tex. 

Hodges Village, Mass. Bald Mountain, Vt. 
Bear Creek, Mo. North Springfield, Vt. 
Otterbrook, N. H. Townshend, Vt. 

Dillon, Ohio Ice Harbor, Wash. 
Pike Island, Ohio ‘ Lower Monumental Valley, Wash. 
New Cumberland, Ohio 


The amount of $25,000 is scheduled for investigations and salvage work includ- 
ing publications for a number of service areas which must be accomplished as 
a part of the interpretive planning now scheduled under the mission 66 program. 
The following areas are involved : 


Grand Teton National Park 
Everglades National Park 
Shenandoah National Park 

Mammoth Cave National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 

Badlands National Monument 
Bandelier National Monument 

Death Valley National Monument 
Joshua Tree National Monument 
Montezuma Castle National Monument 
Wupatki National Monument 
Hopewell Village National Historic Site 


The amount of $158,549 is required to provide for the investigations and 
salvage work in advance of construction and flooding now being planned for the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 

The 4 storage (reservoirs) and 11 major participating irrigation projects 
which are currently planned for the development of the basin will threaten 
archeological remains through one of the wildest and least known sections of 
the country. Access to much of this region is difficult. The construction of 
roads and town sites will damage archeological sites not normally threatened 
by inundation. Other sites are known to exist along the main stem of the 
Colorado in the area to be flooded. Current information is providing a growing 
list of sites, exceeding 200, but their true evaluation cannot be determined 
without further difficult and arduous survey and testing. Many of the side 
canyons, also threatened with inundation, without doubt contain heretofore 
unknown remains, the extent and value of which must be determined by sur- 
veys and tests. Salvage operations, especially in the Glen Canyon area in 
which a dam is now under construction, are going to be difficult and costly 
because of the remoteness of the country and the nature of the terrain. It is 
planned to carry out much of the survey and excavation work with the full 
cooperation of local agencies, such as the University of Utah, the New Mexico 
State Museum, and the Museum of Northern Arizona. 
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The 4 storage projects and 11 participating irrigation projects on which 
work is scheduled are as follows: 
Storage: 
Glen Canyon, Utah-Ariz. 
Flaming Gorge, Utah-Wyo. 
Navajo, N. Mex. 
Curecanti, Colo. 
Participating : 
Central Utah, Utah 
Paonia, Colo. 
Seedskadee, Wyo. 
Hammond, N. Mex. 
Pine River, Colo. 
Silt, Colo. 
Emercy County, Utah 
La Barge, Wyo. 
Lyman, Wyo. 
Florida, Colo. 
Smith Fork, Colo. 


(e) Historic American buildings survey, $116,000 


The estimate of $116,000 is in the same amount as that appropriated for 1958. 
This amount is required to keep the program moving forward during the 1959 
fiscal year. 

This program is a national plan for making and preserving records of existing 
monuments of the builders’ art in the United States and possessions. Its first 
aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historic architecture 
and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and preserv- 
ing exact records of this cultural background of American history. The con- 
servational character of the survey provides for the measurement and recording 
first of those important early structures which are in danger of demolition by 
the hand of man or destruction by natural elements or through neglect. Because 
so many such records made in the past through localized and disconnected 
activities have not succeeded in placing at the disposal of the public any repre- 
sentative collection which can be easily consulted, it has been deemed wise to 
make the survey and its resultant collection national in scope, and to preserve 
the records in the Library of Congress. 

Since the inception of the program, the survey has recorded many buildings. 
The collection contains 25,600 sheets of measured drawings, 29,200 photographs, 
and 7,600 typed pages of historical and architectural data. Altogether, 7,600 
buildings have been recorded in some form, but only 2,800 have been measured 
and drawn. Dwellings, churches, publie buildings, mills, shops, bridges, etc., 
of various periods and styles from the early 17th century to the Civil War are 
well documented. There are drawings and photographs recorded of structures 
in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The Service has on hand the following partially completed sets of drawings: 

A. Thirty partially completed sets of drawings of historic structures under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

B. Ninety partially completed sets of drawings of historic structures which 
were started by the late Frank C. Brown for the Edward Langley Scholarship, 
1943-44. 

C. One hundred and fifty sets of measuring books of historic structures for 
which drawings have not been made. 

During the 1958 fiscal year the following work is scheduled : 

A. Photograph 500 historic buildings. 

B. Complete surveys and recorded drawings of 30 buildings. 

©. Complete the recorded drawings for 20. buildings which are partially 
complete. 

D, Assist. in the National Inventory of Historic Buildings which is now 
being conducted by the American. Institute of Architects; we have received to 
date 1,205 inventories. 

E. Prepare a supplement to the Catalog of the Measured Drawings and 
Photographs of the Historic American Buildings Survey in the Library of Con- 


gress of subjects received by the Library subsequent to the closing date of 
March 1, 1941. 
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Under the summer student program, the Service has completed during. the 
1958 fiscal year to date recorded drawings for the following historic structures: 


1, Henry Whitehead House and Smokehouse (Cades Cove), Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

. Tut Mill on Roaring Fork, Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Paymaster’s House, Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

Building No. 34, Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

Slyder House, Gettysburg National Military Park. 

Fox Outdoor Bake Oven, Gettysburg National Military Park. 

. Ironmaster’s House, Hopewell Village National Historic Site. 

E ~~ Building, Christiansted, St. Croix Virgin Islands National Historic 

te. 

. Christiansvaern (Old Fort), Christiansted, Virgin Islands National: Historic 
Site. 

10. Lehner House, Washington County, Wis. 

11. Lehmann House, Washington County, Wis. 

12. Krueger House, Washington County, Wis. 

13. Ruseh Cottage, Washington County, Wis. 

14. Watt House, Richmond National Battiletield Park. 

During 1959, it is planned to continue to the extent possible with checking, 
reviewing, and final recording of the remainder of the 90 buildings for which 
partially complete sets of drawings are on hand, and to complete as much as 
possible the drawings from the 150 measuring books now available. 


(f) Historic sites survey, $93,000 

The estimate of $93,000 is an increase of $15,500 over the subtotal and the 
amount appropriated for 1958. This increase is needed to provide for a full 
schedule of operations during 1959. This program was resumed during the 
1958 fiscal year for the first time since 1941. The amount appropriated for 
1958 will provide for about 10 months’ employment of the staff of 9 employees 
assigned to this work. The increase requested for 1959 will provide for full- 
year salaries and general expenses including costs of the special historical 
committee of the Advisory Board in analyzing historic site survey report ma- 
terial and formulating resolutions and recommendations of the Board. 

The work program schedule for 1958 is: 

(1) Survey, inventory, and evaluate sites relating to (a) H’storical Theme 
V—Development of the English Colonies 1700-1775 ; (0) Historical Theme VIII— 
The Advance of the Frontier to 1830; (c) Historical Theme XI—Westward 
Expansion and the Extension of National Boundaries, 1830-98; and (d@) Arche- 
ological Theme I—The Early Hunters. 

(2) Reappraisal of sites in themes studied, 1935-41: (a) Historical Theme 
I—Spanish Exploration and Settlement; and (b) Historical Theme Il—Irench 
Exploration and Settlement. 

(3) Appraisal of Presidential, congressional, and other requests and legis- 
lative proposals made during the 1958 fiscal year, already totaling 53 such 
cases as of September 1, 1957. 

The work program for the 1959 fiseal year includes: 

(1) Survey, inventory, and evaluate sites relating to (a) Historical Theme 
ViIi—Political and Military Affairs, 1738-1830; (v0) Historical Theme IX— 
Political and Military Affairs, 1830-65, and (c) Archeological Theme Il1—The 
Harly Farmers. 

(2) Reappraisal of sites in themes studied, 1935-41: (@) Historical Theme 
IlI—Dutch and Swedish Colonial Settlements; and (6) Histerical Theme 1V— 
English Colonization to 1700. 

(3) Appraisal of Presidential, congressional, and other requests and legis- 
lative proposals which will undoubtedly be made during the 1959 fiscal year, 
estimated on the basis of past experience at 50 to 75 such cases. 


© MAAC Sr 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $108,000 is available this year for na- 
tional park system planning. Now an additional $89,936 is asked 
for 1959, not for additional staff, but “to permit continuing in.1959 on 
a full-year basis.” 


20659—58——28 
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Does this mean you are placing people on the rolls whom you will 
have to lay off in 1959 if you do not get this increase? 

Mr. Wirt. We presented our program to you last year on the 
basis that we were gradually building up to a program where we 
could not take on all the people, say, aly 1 or August 1, but would 
have to gradually build up the staff. This is the amount needed in 
order to carry on the work on an even keel.’ We do not think we have 
reached the peak of what we should have for the planning work but, 
under the circumstances, we are leveling off and need these funds in 
order to keep on this level. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BULLDINGS. AND SITES. SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. The 1958 conference report specifically earmarked 
$139,265 for the “Historic American buildings survey,” and $92/930 
for the “Historic sites survey.” Yet only $116,000 and $77,000, re- 
spectively, is being spent on these items this year.. Why. was not the 
direction in the conference report followed ? 

Mr. Wirru. I should like to say, Mr: Chairman, that’ we had 
thought we were carrying out the commitments: we made in our sub- 
missions here last year. 1 feel we have, and I believe there might be 
some misunderstanding as to what we were supposed to do. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want the money in 1959 that we gave you last 
year, do you not? 

Mr. Wirru. No; not entirely. We want what we had last year and 
enough to carry the staff on due to the gradual*increase in the or- 
vanization. It is being built up, it is true, and it will reach its peak. 
In fact, it has just about reached its peak now in the number of. per- 
sons being employed. Rather than increase it any further, we have 
asked for just enough money to carry it along at the present level. 

Mr. Kirwan. I again say we gave you $139,000 and $92,930 last 
year, all of which you did not spend. Now you think you need 
$15,000 more. 

Mr. Wiern. Mr. Chairman, I think I will have to run that one 
dawn, because I thought we were acting according to commitments 

ere. 

Mr. Kmwan. Now you are asking for an increase to restore it. 

Mr. Wirtn. We are not asking for an increase to restore it; we are 
asking it to be carried along at the level to which it has been built 
up with $116,000. In other words, what we had was the $139,000 
requested. We reprogramed a portion of that when we came down 
to the final allocation of the budget which passed Congress. We were 
short $23,000. Now what we are doing is asking for funds to carry 
on the historic buildings survey on the basis of $116,000 a year. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is the historic sites survey that we are talking 
about and $92,930 was the figure we allowed in the conference report. 

Mr. Wiern. We cut it back from $92,930 to $77,500 by delaying 
putting it into effect and allocated the difference for other high- 
priority needs. Now we are trying to build back up to the $92,930. 
of which the $77,500 is being used in 1958, but for part of the year 
and not for the whole year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you used it some other place? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. 
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NATURAL INVENTORY OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the relationship between the historic Ameri- 
can buildings survey and the national inventory of historic buildings 
being conducted by the American Institute of ‘Architects. — 

Mr. Wirru. The historic-sites survey has to do’ with various areas 
which are of historic importance, not necessarily buildings, which 
might be of value from the standpoint of telling the history of man 
on this continent; whereas the historic American mane, survey, 
which is a joint enterprise of the American Institute of Architects 
and ourselves, is a measurement proposition where we take old his- 
toric buildings and measure them and make them a matter of record. 
These plans are filed in the Library of Congress for students and 
scholars of various kinds who wish to use them as reference material, 
and to provide a permanent record of American buildings before they 
are lost, through fire or demolition for new development. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell, do you wish to ask some questions on 
management and protection ¢ 


ARKANSAS POST INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Norretx. Yes, [ have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Regarding the matter that you have already discussed to some ex- 
tent, lam very much Sitnreltnd in the archeologist’s ig a in regard 
to the Arkansas Post matter. As I understood in the beginning, you 
could make the archeological investigations for about $35,000. 

Then a year later'I understood that you needed about $15,000 more, 
and the committee of course gave you that. Do you know at this time 
what the present status of the investigations may be ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, I do, sir, and I shall be glad to give a rundown on it. 

Mr. Norrets. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wietn. We have done a lot of digging down there, and we have 
information on, not only the Arkansas Post, but many other settle- 
ments, and there are several prehistoric mounds down there that we 
have looked into, We have a series of 3 or 4 preliminary statistical 
compilations which are very interesting, and I would like to send them 
to you. Our plans now are that we will complete the study and the 
report by July of this year. I can send you these preliminary. reports, 
in three volumes, containing maps and written material, which you 

ight be interested in reading, sir. 

r. Norrexn. Will you dothat? 

Mr. Wietu. I would be very glad to do it. 

Mr. Norretzt. Then I would like you to tell me—you do not have 
to give it on the record, as much as you can about what your final report 


nae be. 
r. Wirrn, I would rather give that off the record. 

an the record. 

r. Norreti. You will have the final report by the 1st of July? 

Mr. Wirtn. The latest information from our archeologist is that it 
will be completed in July. 

Mr. Norrexx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, do you wish to ask any questions on man- 
agement and protection ? 

Mr. Jensen. [have nothing at this time. 
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ConcESSIONS MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. $288,870 is requested for concessions management, the: 
same as last year. 

Insert pages 36 and 37 in the record. 

(The matter follows :) 






5. Concessions MANAGEMENT, $288,870 


| 


Amount Estimate, 
a Decreases | Subtotal 1959 


Activities 


Increases 


a) res edu ietept hadustacnowhtian d $94, 800 





pn aicnn te : $94, 800 $94, 800 |-.-.---.... 
Bim Gissi ce... a 194, O70 }..-..-.... - 194, 070 194, O70 }..-..2 2.2... 
MWB associ clots. ss EN, OO Poe aeet sone 288, 870 288, 870 


The estimate of $288,870 for this activity is in the same amount as the subtotal 
and the appropriation for 1958. The funds are required to permit continuing: 
the management and audit functions of concession activities during the 1959 fiscal 
year. 


(a) Management, $94,800 


Functions financed under this subactivity include general supervision over the: 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services to be fur- 
nished by concessioners to the public; formulation of policies and planning broad 
programs for the effective administration of concession operations ; collaborating 
in planning for improvement, rehabilitation, and expansion of concession facili- 
ties; making economic analyses of commercial operations inside and outside of the 
federally owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist concessioners im 
developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating acceptability of pro- 
ponents for new contracts, recommending parties for contract negotiations, nego- 
tiating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising concessioners’ business 
methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, and labor-relations 
programs. 

In carrying out this program, the Service’s personnel deal constantly with busi- 
nessinen and their highly paid and qualified professional accountants and attor- 
hneys representing the ownership and operation of approximately 160 businesses 
doing a total gross of more than $30 million annually. These concessions, located! 
in 57 parks within 24 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, involve housing, feeding, and other needs of the millions of 
park visitors. 


(b) Audit, $194,070 

This program provides the auditing functions of the Service which include 
financial transactions of over 160 concessioners operating in the parks. The 
operating and financial statements of these concessioners are examined for pur- 
poses of ascertaining that franchise fees due the Government have been accurately 
reported and paid, that the businesses’ internal controls are adequate toe protect 
the Government’s interest in their operations, facilities, and fixed properties; 
that rates to the public have been set in accoraance with policies and criteria of 
the Service; and that the facts and financial data submitted are relisble fer nnr- 


poses of negotiating franchise fees, and for determining their financial ability to 
undertake improvements to facilities or new operations, 


CONCESSION RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications state concessionaires gross over $30 
million annually. Yet Federal receipts were only $421.554 in 1957, 
or less than 114 percent of the gross. This return hardly covers our 
expenses in managing the concessions. Are you making any efforts 
to increase the return to the United States? 
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Mr. Wrern. We have 20-year contracts with them, Mr. Chairman, 
and they are based on a percentage of the gross. As you know, in 
most of our concession operations the big expenditures are for a short 
period of time. For instance, Yellowstone, an area which you saw 
this summer, operates for about 120 days. We have been encouraging 
the building of more and better facilities and renewing or refurbish- 
ing the facilities they have to make them better, because no work has 
been done on them since before the war. In our Yellowstone contract, 
which was signed about 2 years ago, we required that they spend at 
least $13 million in the first 10 years of their contract. 

_ We have been trying to get facilities for the public out of the con- 
cessionaires. I am glad to say there will be some large expenditures 
this year. Since mission 66 started, we are getting mission 66 projects 
out of many concessionaires (close to $8 million or $9 million) for 
better facilities, 

At Yosemite, the concessioner is doing the same thing. At Grand 
Canyon, the South Rim concessioner is putting in some 150 or 200 
additional cabins. We are not going into hotels; we are going into 
cabin-tvpe or motel-type accommodations. 

Mr. Krrwan. What does Yellowstone take in in a year, $4 million? 

Mr. Wirtru. They gross about $4 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they are going to spend $13 million, I would say 
that is doing all right. 

Mr. Wireru. I think it is. 

Mr. Kirwan. But considering the gross receipts of them all, $30 
million annually, what expenditures will the concessionaires be 
making, 

Mr. Wrrrn. Some of that gross is coming from areas that you 
would have to segregate, one by one. The Statue of Liberty con- 
cessioner, for instance, has a new boat. We are anxious to get them 
to build another one. Their gross income is in that $13 million. The 
Carlsbad people just built a new building. The Yosemite people built 
a new lodge, and they are going ahead with a new store. 

Mr. Kirwan. But if the rest come through as well as they are 
coming through in Yellowstone, whether it is a boat or a new lodge 
or what it is, they are doing pretty fair. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think they are. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S REPORT ON CONCESSION AIRE INTERESTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The Comptroller General has again expressed his 
concern to the committee over the possessing interests concessionaires 
have in facilities which places them in a position to insist on their 
terms or demand reimbursement. Last year you stated you would 
study this problem. Did you make a study of it? 

Mr.’ Wirrn. No, sir, I did not, because I think there was a mis- 
understanding as to what I said. I think the Comptroller General’s 
report was brought up to me and I made the statement that we would 
study the Comptroller’s report. I have looked over the wording in it. 
If you read the first sentence in the report, the answer is I said that; 
if you read the second sentence, I think you would get the intent that 
we would go over the Comptroller’s report and work it out the best 
we could. 
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I say,/in answer ‘to, your question, Mr.,.Chairman: “That. study, 
sir, is about to begin. That: is the.report of the Comptroller General 


to the Congress, I believe. Many of the things contained in that 
report have been handled.” 


CONCESSION POLICIES 


I may not have been too clear in my statement there, sir, but I 
would like to make this statement about our concession policies: Back 
in the late 1940’s we had considerable trouble with the concessioners on 
a ruling from the Solicitor of the Department that they had no right 
in the park at all; that, after they spent their money, they were on 
Federal land, and, therefore, if their contract was terminated, it 
would go to the government. However, after many hearings before 
a congressional committee, Secretary Chapman issued a statement 
of policy which was accepted by the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee as being sound for the concessionaires and the Government. 

It was reviewed again in 1956 by the Department, and the decision 
reached by Secretary Chapman was confirmed, so we think we have 
a good, sound policy, sir. Some of the points that the Comptroller 
General brought to our attention are being worked out. They are 
intended to improve our present policy and not to change it. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you think you would only improve 
it, if possible, not change it. 

Mr. Wietn. That is right. There is always room for improvement, 
but the basic principle is sound, I think. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF Purysican Factirres 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | s008 eatimate 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Roads and trails carlin itty -ahinnaeeniagaaiatds . $4, 486, 196 $4, 945, 000 $5, 147, 040 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. ...............- 5, 623, 814 6, 645, 000 6, 852, 960 





Tweed oltigmiibns iso... oss. hd i adil 10, 110, 010 11, 590, 000 12, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available..... ____-- 24, 990 


New obligational authority. --.--.-- wii: see this sidminiialie 19, 135, 000 11, 600, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 7 : : oe 
Tra to “Management and protection” (70 Stat. 


| 
}-—_— i 


Appropriation (adjusted). -.............- weeseseh hha 10, Be 11, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 


$10, 158,000 | $11. 600, 000 | $12, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


Total number of 

Full-time equivalent of all Se er P oantled 

Average number of all employees ; 
Number of employees at end of year___...-..-______ a 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent 
ew other than permanent__._.______- 
Other personal services 


Total personal irre Te 
Travel___. 5 eb 
Transportation of things._ 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services... ____-- 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 


228) S58 
SES 


ce eK eK ym 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, "and indemnities- Se ee soeieed 
Taxes and assessmentsit..1............-......-....--..-.- 


Total obligations 10, 110, 010 


SErSsSsSBsazraezs 
oeSS8,.82 


g| ReeeTeESsEeze 


5 
5 


Mr. Kirwan. Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities. 
$12 million is requested for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities, an increase of $400,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTSMATE 


Insert pages 39 through 58 in the record. 
(The material follows :) 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 


Appropriation Act, 1958 
Less amount held in budget reserve 


Amount available, 1958_ 
Increases: 
Roads and trails 


Budget estimate, 1959. 
ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities a Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 


1, eo rails | *o oes $4, 945, 000 | $5, 147, 040 $202, 040 
000 6, 645,000 | 6, 852, 960 
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GENERAL 


; In order to apply the maximum amounts possi>le to meet the needs of estab- 
lished areas, reductions totaling $56,880 have been made in the base amounts of 
3 areas not yet established, and of 1 area for whith funds are no longer required, 


A breakdown of this amount on an activity-and-area basis with an explanation of 
the reduction follows: 


Buildings, 
utilities, ete. 


City of Refuge National Historical Park, T. H $6, 260 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Ala 6, 870 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark feabs 


cs etne 7, 6°O 
Millerton Lake national recreation area, California 25, 710 


Funds have been programed in appropriations of previous years for the first 
three areas show above. ‘These areas have not yet been established, and it is 
still uncertain as to when lands which will comprise them will be in Government 
ownership. As negotiations for the transfer of Millerton Lake National Recrea- 
tion Area to the State of California on a lease basis have been consummatzd the 
funds heretofore programed for that area are no longer required. In view of 
those situations, the amounts shown above are being programed to supplement 
the amounts requested in the estimate to cover the increase in cost of supplies, 
materials, etc., and the ruins stabilization work in certain parks in the Southwest. 


1, Roaps AnD TRaIts, $5,147,040 


The 1959 estimate for this activity of $5,147,040 is an increase of $202,040 over 
the subtotal and the amount available for 1958. The period covered by the esti- 
mate is the third year of the 10-year mission 66 program for maintenance and 
rehabilitation of the Service’s roads and trail system. No expansion of the pro- 
gram is provided for in the estimate. The increases requested are for items of 
fixed costs as follows: 


Wage board increases already in effect___._.___.._--__---L iLL Lee $137, 862 
Leasing commercial communication facilities 
Increase in cost of supplies, materials, etc 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


The increase of $137,862 is needed to cover wage increases already in effect, 
and does not take into consideration any Wage increases that may now be pending, 
or those that may become effective prior to the end of the 1959 fiscal year. These 
eosts result in a drain on funds scheduled for other maintenance functions which 
must be deferred until funds are provided for the wage increases. 


LEASING COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


The Service is proceeding as rapidly as possible to secure radio and telephone 
service within the parks from commercial sources on a lease-rental basis in lieu 
of constructing, operating, and maintaining its own facilities. The increase of 
$18,994 requested represents the costs chargeable to this activity for new facilities 
to be leased and those which have already been leased for which funds have not 
been provided. 

INCREASE IN COST OF SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, ETO. 


Cost indexes published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate an 
increase in excess of 6 percent between July 1, 1956, and December 1, 1957. This 
increase in cost over which the Service has no control is very much in evidence 
in the prosecution of the Service’s operation and maintenance programs. The 
funds presently available simply will not provide the service and commodities 
as contemplated when the previous estimates were prepared, and as a result, 
essential maintenance must be deferred until such time as additional funds are 
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provided to offset these added costs. The increase of $45,184 is requested for 
that purpose. 

A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile of maintaining the roads 
and trails in areas administered. by the Service for the past year, and estimated 
for the current and budget years is shown in the following tabulation: 


1957 fiseal year 


‘Total mileages (average) 

Petal ovtantinnes ss... isi 8s wil wes 
Percent of total 

Per mile cost 





Total mileages (beginning of fisca] year) _. 
Total estimate 

Percent of total_- 

Per mile cost. ______- 


1959 fiscal year 


Primary | Secondary 
roads roads 


Total mileages (beginning of fiscal year). .- 8, 
Total estimate $3 $832, 
Percent of total_...........-.._- 75. 2 ; 16. 
Per mile cost. -___.. $i 
Estimated mileage to be completed during 

fiscal year 1959- 
Projected per mile cost (close of fiscal year) 


1 Separate cost data are not available for 1957 fiscal year, but are included in combined total under roads 


2. Burtpines, Uriuities AND Oraer Factiities, $6,852,960 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 1959 
1958 


(a) National parks, monuments, ete. ___._. $5, 491, 700 | $5, 638, 060 $146, 360 
(0) National Capital Parks................} 1,158,300 1, 153,300 | 1,214,900 


FO delet aed Sgt fl. 2 


, 


(a) National parks, monuments, etc., $5,638,060 


The estimate of $5,638,060 for this subactivity is an increase of $146,360 over 
the subtotal and the amount available for the 1958 fiscal year. The amount of 
the estimate is required to permit continuation of maintenance and operating 
functions during the 1959 fiscal year at about the same level as that for the 
eurrent fiscal year. 

The physical facilities maintained and operated under this subactivity are 
grouped into the following four broad categories with the estimated amounts 
programed for each: 


2: SAB idiies Ane RiP Ce ee ee nc owee $1, 755, 765 
2. Utilities 2, 033, 924 
8: Groands and otter faciiities: 20. Ue ee ee 1, 637, 179 
4. Historic and scientific collections 
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Buildings are classified as general, such as visitor centers, shops, ranger sta- 
tions, etc.; historic, such as Independence Hall, Adams Mansion, and Castillo 
de San Marcos; and employee living quarters. Structures are commemorative, 
such as those at Abraham Lincoln National Historical Park at Hodgenville, Ky.; 
piers and wharves; amphitheaters and campfire circles; prehistoric ruins em- 
bracing literally thousands of feet of exposed stone and adobe walls; and mis- 
cellaneous structures such as observation towers. 

Utilities include water and sewer systems; sanitation service, including the 
collection and disposal of garbage and refuse and the cleaning and providing 
of comfort-station supplies; gas, oil, steam, electric, telephone and radio systems; 
and cave elevator service and boat service to island areas. 

Grounds and other facilities include all developed areas such as historic area 
grounds and battlefield cemeteries; camp and picnic areas and recreational areas 
such as beaches and winter sports areas. Also included in this category are 
signs, navigational aids, walls, revetments, irrigation systems, statues, markers, 
plaques, gun carriages, etc. 

Historic and scientific collections embrace dioramas, case displays, panels, etc., 
developed as interpretive devices, paintings and prints, historic home furnish- 
ings, historical and archeological artifacts and natural history specimens. 

The maintenance program with respect to these facilities is varied, the tasks 
to be performed ranging from simple operations, such as cleaning of comfort 
stations and picking up of litter scattered about the grounds to highly tech- 
nical work involved in the operation of electric and communication systems and 
the preservation of priceless historic structures, paintings, and furnishings. In 
addition to being varied from the standpoint of types of facilities and the tasks 
involved, the areas in which the work is performed are unique in many physical 
aspects particularly as concerns climatic conditions ranging from the below sea 
level locations in Death Valley to the peak of Mount Whitney (14,495 feet, 
highest point in the continental United States), from the desert areas of the 
Southwest to aquatic Everglades, and from the subarctic Alaskan areas to 
semitropical Caribbean and Hawaii areas. 

To meet these varied conditions, engineers, architects, landscape architects, 
and preservation specialists must be employed to give technical direction to the 
Maintenance programs. 

The increases provided for in the estimate, are mainly to cover those items 


of cost over which the Service has very little control. The increases are for 
the following purposes : 


1. Wage board increases already in effect____....--..22.- +24 seus $114, 927 
2. Leasing commercial communication facilities_._..o..._._.c.c-._-...- 9, 366 
3. Increase in cost of supplies, materials, ete_..--4elL.---- nl 18, 189 
4. To strengthen ruins stabilization work in certain parks in the 


SN I iccinndp psticiinianennianden a ee aig teeta tear avi ininmseniiescaseniebianiiaiiiliin ts 


As stated under the “Roads and Trails” activity, the costs for wage board 
increases, leasing of communication facilities, and the increase in cost indexes 
represent these additional expenses that have already accrued or will be effective 
prior to or during the 1959 fiscal year... The cost of wage board increases, and 
the cost-index rise for various commodities and services are in the nature of 
fixed charges which must be met at the expense of deferring other essential 
maintenance and operating functions until such time as additional funds are 
provided. Funds requested for leasing of commercial communication facilities 
are needed to permit continuing the conversion program which was started 
several years ago. This changeover to commercial facilities in lieu of construct- 
ing, maintaining and operating Government-owned facilities is. providing better 
and more complete service than that heretofore available, and will result in 
more economical operations in the long run. 


PREHISTORIC RUINS STABILIZATION 


The Service administers 14 areas in the Southwest that contain 49 prehis- 
toric ruins which are being preserved. Stabilization of these ruins is a delicate 
process that requires technicians and materials not normally utilized in general 
maintenance or stabilization work. An increase of $3,878 is needed to augment 
the sum of $33,585 now available for this program, and will cover the increase 


in costs of services and materials required to continue this work at the present 
level. 
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{b) National Capital Parks, $1,214,900 


The estimate of $1,214,900 for this subactivity is an increase of $61,600 over 
the subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. The increase is needed to 
provide $49,802 for wage board increases already in effect, for which funds 
have not been provided, and $11,798 for the maintenance and operation of new 
facilities being constructed during the 1958 fiscal year. 

This estimate finances maintenance and operating functions of the park 
system of the Nation’s Capital and the adjacent metropolitan areas in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Among the major areas administered are the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway, Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Suitland Parkway, 
Prince William Forest Park in Virginia, and numerous national memorials and 
historic sites, including the Washington Monument, Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
Lincoln Memorial, Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, Custis-Lee Mansion, 
Lincoln Museum, House Where Lincoln Died, Carter Barron Amphitheater, and 
83 statues and monuments which have been erected by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by States and patriotic organizations and individuals in the National 
Capital Park System. 

The increase requested for wage-board increases is to cover costs now being 
absorbed within available funds which results in the deferment of other essen- 
tial maintenance functions. The increase requested for the operation of new 
facilities is to provide for a caretaker and general expenses necessary for the 
operation of four new comfort stations and other improvements being con- 
structed at Fort Washington. 

Distribution of the 1959 estimate by areas, compared with a similar dis- 
tribution of the amount available in 1958, follows: 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities—Breakdown of the activiiies 
by areas and offices showing the amount available for 1958 and estimate for 1969 


























| Roads and trails Buildings, utilities, and 
other facilities 
Area or office | j 
| Amount | Estimate, Amount Estimate, 
available, | 1959 available, 1959 
| 1958 i 1958 
a cia el ede rns co its <i ee 
Abraham Lincoln. _._.... $612 | $620 $11, 900 $12, 400 
SR keccnnadedewel an ccacue tate 35, 452 | 37, 250 51, 909 52, 920 
BD cninncist Sub db. <c0s<s | 180 | 200 il, 162 11, 380 
Ne a es ee 513 520 11, 100 12, 000 
RR re See 2, 228 2, 360 10, 634 10, 850 
Appomattox Court House_-__--__- 1, 580 1, 610 | 13, 815 14, 600 
(Arches... _.._.-.- UD ncunwwdpel tied ines accuulan 8, 615 | 9, 150 3, 372 3, 480 
SE a ee ee a 585 585 6, 272 6, 480 
ER Se Chub hel cnc snecpdbsveceusissedatee 39, 090 39, 750 9, 789 10, 370 
DE cc otUen LL ccapdue 15, 260 16, 110 20, 410 21, 540 
LMR, OL... cnmcupldlonacceeoduichie 115, 600 118, 510 67, 720 69, 850 
Big Hele Battlefield __- , Liberte 400 400 500 500 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison___.___-....-...- 5, 150 5, 150 2, 280 2, 380 
ES OE ee ee tS 263, 990 281, 000 154, 390 160, 890 
Booker T. Washifigton._.._....-.......--.....- 1,000 1, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
Bryce Canyon........._.- wap Se iiictinndceiggiaae 39, 920 40, 880 27, 430 29, 430 
Cabrillo and Channel Islands-.-_.............-- 500 500 8, 230 8.750 
SE Th GO CONG lal on ceca du dete~sscesedenus 5, 850 6, 010 7,146 7,410 
Hatteras and Fort Raleigh.._............ 12, 755 13, 500 102, 415 103, 900 
I MNS OL SNe. suwcgoocunrrnawawmmedaiee 5, 840 5, 840 2, 870 3, 100 
[een Moupteia.., ... 00s JL. 4, 500 4, 500 1, 100 1,100 
Semvad Caverti..2.........2 20.2... 27, 880 28, 300 105, 160 108, 320 
menvenge. i AU. iS. ....-<b suut uk... .cdobbe 1, 275 1, 330 6, 373 6, 540 
Castillo de San Marcos and Fort Matanzas. ._. 1,312 1, 430 19, 195 19, 400 
ee MOONS; 0 38.02-...---.J82 Ldieb orem nwskeltale 6, 180 6, 340 3, 590 3, 690 
Cnenee@e CEE. aie a aad 10, 160 10, 420 10, 664 10, 990 
Chalmette... .. Oe Le. 4. eh ee ieeccccsadn ne 1, 135 1,170 15, 280 16, 630 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga. _...._._......-. 19, 555 19, 820 - 36, 780 36, 780 
NEE ES Rey are rs: 7,020 7,170 2, 780 2, 880 
rae Mueewee On... 2. au deba cn... cncueheel 420 |. namie 6 SP Mitel ilzsa. 
Colonial and Yorktown._...............-.....- 30, 130 37, 000 80, 895 84, 450 
NR. .-, bditsbeh nnn--enp didn oncaeid 23, 090 | 23, 312 8, 670 8.770 
SID. ond 220s. cach ductutih uencsue il 1,810 1, 920 1, 815 1, 890 
SIRO, 6 EC Linn ankids andibidessnancsaunall 6, 590 8, 090 44, 560 46, 560 
Tg SSE ST RE FT aT a 125, 940 131, 440 89, 460 90, 960 
Craters of the Moon... wt winepiinsgaa 8, 990 9,490 5, 190 6, 190 
ES ea ee ae 8, 800 9, 300 24, 435 25, 400 
eer mentneGeld. «ui. 6, 490 6, 490 14, 340 14, 540 
SE WOOD 2). S00). sin nnnckdldastncasccenciian 81, 770 82,770 51, 610 52, 610 
De Soto.___- a 300 1 B....ncncip dd choo ote R88 900 5, 075 5,170 
muvee Sewer ..000_i.........Jiuk.......-...0 5, 560 | 5, 560 9, 150 | 9, 250 
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Jontinued 























Area or office 
Amount 
available, 

1958 
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Roads and trails 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical. facilities—Breakdown of the activities 
by areas and offices showing the amount available for 1958 and estimale for 1959— 





Estimate, 
1959 





$28, 680 























Wier Dietineaies wei sous 2s. 2 1, 550 1, 550 
SOO cc csits bate cdndes ncwomss $b = eaptouye’stem De 1, 385 1, 385 
ee Se ee 35, 890 43, 700 
eee. ee ee ee eae 5, 990 6, 260 
em eb a ho i li - ei 503 510 
RE ii aici e ennbopecna pene 1, 935 1, 950 
eri ea Mace ear at 710 800 
eeepemee me. 22 ee oS See 300 330 
Mosh meres os. hau. 002 hs - wh 5. ee 500 500 
POOR ies nani sn hints tn andneneries 1, 619 2, 060 
et AE ELLA ILL AES SI BER, LEO 50 50 
Ue Puma ee Sta. 2, 240 2, 410 
mertGurmters sli isis. 1a. 200 220 
a a iin a on eabinainih aes 2, 450 2, 450 
Fort Vancouver --- Lhe nate Ae 300 600 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania _ a Gite atc 12, 960 13, 100 
George Washington Birthplace _.......2....... 2, 020 2, 170 
George Washington Carver..........-. ieteialiale 800 800 
Gettysburg... _. anc aaktho mc miaea aagnlaels 20, O11 21, 780 
Gila Cliff Dwellings.....----- 320 320 |__- 
CO Fh Cte acini Sos Sn. Ns apc} - os. 
Glacier..____- neal 261, 900 266, 300 
Grand Canyon National ‘Monument and 

Dees Par ais ck. . 1. ss eis Hs 124, 800 130, 120 
COUR aie we ie oo oh id - i skeen one 138, 590 141, 190 
atin dlim ce ons Gomeinmeine 1, 065 1, 065 
SS os nn andhnac-caccmnessagpees 3, 500 3, 500 
Great Smoky Mountains__.__.......... 7i..§c2 i 253, 890 254, 365 
ON isis... hin enn oot 1,312 1, 330 
a os as a astanan 880 990 
i SE sano nk nn tccenpeseadades 940 950 
Se a a eee re 8" 66, 040 7 
PTE VMS 20 co con Side wnssend «8k 2, 532 2, 800 
I ON ik iin cone dbiensensan- sere SE Ti iiscerileieeeeniaennas 
Ll ween cnnegelahi 16, 495 16, 605 
Hovenween and Yueca House 800 
PrrereOONs i568 Se be cee se -k  O 2, 0F0 300 
Isle Royile._..- a 14,114 14, 870 
Jefferson National Expansion b eee. ral... 5. 
Jewel Crve_____ 2... hewn sce 8” 8” 
SE ES eee a eee 30, 940 34, 040 
Kennessw Mountain______- Sadie «4-06 1, 519 1, 770 
Kines Mountain and Cow pens. ih —. oncnceaee 4,075 4, 430 
Lake Med. ELE iw stin ney din vineo-ainehiaee 96, 120 98, 240 
Iueanens VP leamign.. 34; --.----ii._-5.--------uue 75, 230 79, 730 
Lava Beds_._._.....- o.0u0 26, 220 26, 235 
pee On web aes gp. .. se. cw ee 3,010 3, 010 
eee GR. OOO CS 8... 5.4.0 dbs -scecnnt sabe . 640 55, 640 
eB RL ence chi biidhercsarsgeilen 2, 200 2,37 
ry OPO. ahh 552 ee ha ek 76, 160 77, 660 
Millert-n Lake.........--.- ho Ske alee DSR Edn nice nkatigdad 
Deomte7uma Castle... ......... iis. 2-:-.--..4.008 2, 020 2, 130 
Beene SOV, oat BOL... sical -- op qoute 30 339 
Pe ORs SE ok es AR 6, 515 6, 690 
Mound City Group..-....--......-.----.-..-..- 590 510 
Mount McKinley...-_.._..._.....- wane 85, 890 85, 80 
Bees FROIN 55 i. a Adare na nnn dolih 229, 140 249, 140 
Mount Rushmore...._...........-..--------..- 3, 570 3, 570 
rt rae ee so. cet. JA i... 4h 00 2, 000 3, 610 
pS a SS nee ae 138, 950 146, 690 
Nattral anna nant 1, 385 1, 385 
NS. octtcd A dll o cance ocr dthiciinsadenwiullbh 6, 549 6, 700 
Ocmivee _- TS on cn- a ES aba G 2,013 2, 050 
Geeeerie.....).418.t........)0e0 2. ...--. i088 176, 990 185, 990 
IG NE i nicndcstllh dh de -eeepesbioe 5, 000 5, 000 
Gueee Pipe Cactes.........-. is..u....... ~ bis 15, 620 16, 000 
Re ae ers See to 3 
eee WOCOTW sei Bs .. . ib Ste i i ae 8Fo 900 
Petersburg and Poplar Grove.._.......-..---.. 8, 810 9, 100 
weeeeeed Poreea... 8 ol. 26, 750 28, 970 
pemeneneg. . 45 he Soc hbk 540 
ee etn nt hl a 540 


Amount 
available, 
1958 





Buildings, utilities, and 


other facilities 

















$12, 060 $13, 060 
12,777 13, 200 
5, 380 5, 950 
1, 995 2, 050 
67, 960 75, 500 
6, 585 6, 600 
11, 300 11, 490 
12, 205 12, 860 
23, 460 23, 860 
12, 220 12, 850 
24, 034 24, 870 
2, 253 2, 300 
28, 090 28, 290 
13, 890 13, 990 
3, 900 4, 100 
9, 270 10, 620 
25, 160 27, 160 
11, 190 11, 390 
4, 980 5, 250 
58, 782 62, 500 
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5, 150 

85, 689 

, 133, 020 
20, 840 21, 800 
7, 220 7,770 
127, 669 132, 760 
732 760 

1, 643 1, 689 
10, 130 10, 330 
86, 269 9°, O10 
3, 990 4,19 
6, 800 7, 200 
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Maintenance and rehabuctation of physical facilities—Breakdcwn of the activities 


by areas and offices showing the amount available for 1958 and estimate for 1959— 
Continued 


Buildings, wee. and 
other facilities 


Area or office 


BF 
aS 


NB 
sé 


By 


Riehmon: 
Rocky Mountain 
Roosevelt-Vanderbilt areas. 


Be 
Some 
#2 
Ss 
32828 


Prey 
Node BRS 


Faosess 
ESERELSRSESERSRESE 


Bore 
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Sitka and Glacier Bay 
Statue of Liberty areas 
Stones River_.._._.__.- 
Theodore Roosevelt 
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Ss 


BSSsesg 
oe 

ESeS33z 

rowan Be 8AKZ 
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gugsgeuaceesseseeeese 


sburg_. 
a Islands ee Historic Site 
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PBppeBrewseBe 
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% 
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Museum Laboratory____. Sih a tie ae 
South western Archeological ‘Center. 
Region 1 office._.___..- 


senense| saeeaeeseeeseezuae 
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Region 5 office..__._____- oad tobbanéd 
Washington office 
Advance to Public Health Service.__..._--___- 
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2| 235 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS WITH 1958 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $1,111,000. was allowed for this item 
for this year. Summarize the results you are accomplishing with 
this 10-percent increase. 

Mr. Wirrn. On the maintenance and rehabilitation, the additional 
funds granted to us in 1958 for Roads and Trails, were allotted as 
follows: Two new areas, Booker i Washington and Virgin Islands, 
$5,000 and $4,000, respectively ; easing of commercial communica- 
tion facilities, $4658: wa, Wert increase and step-up in grades 
in certain professional employees, $55,653; maintenance of additional 
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miles of roads, $67,689, and improvement of maintenance standards, 
$183,072, and $5,000 in budget reserve. 

Under “Buildings and utilities,” 2 new areas, Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Virgin Islands come into the —— again for $21,500; 
leasing of commercial communication facilities, $10,900; w -board 
inereases, $107,055; maintenance and operation of new facilities, 
$173,085 ; improvement in standards of maintenance of existing facil- 
ities, $497,197 ; and $5,000 in a budget reserve. 


INCREASES IN 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the new increase of $400,000 in 
1959. 

Mr. Wier. The increase in 1959 is for the purpose of practically 
the same things we have here, sir, namely, $11,498 to provide for the 
maintenance of new facilities being built under our construction pro- 

am, $28,360 for leasing of commercial communication facilities, 
$67,251 for increased cost of supplies and materials, and $302,591 for 
wage-board increases. 














MANAGEMENT AND Prorecrion 


CONCESSIONS, ESTES PARK 





Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions on concessions management 
nd maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, Mr. Samet 
Mr. Jensen. I would like to talk a Fitile about a concession. You 
remember, Mr. Wirth, about the middle of the summer while Con- 
gress was still in session I received letters, phone calls, and telegrams 
m a number of people that were in the habit of going to Estes 
Park for years to spend their summer vacation at a lodge there, which 
is @ private concession. That concession contract runs until 1959, I 
believe. 

Mr, Wirrs.. 1959. 

Mr. Jensen. They received word that the concessionaire’s contract 
might not be renewed and they were greatly disturbed. I received 
a number of letters asking that I assist them in seeing to it that that 
concession be extended, and so I sent them to you. 

I received a reply, I think more or less in acknowledgment from 
you, saying that you would look into the matter. 

you remember those letters? 

Mr. Wiern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Can you say at this time what your position is going 
to be on that extension of that, concessionaire’s contract? 

Mr. Wrern. T cannot say exactly, Congressman Jensen, but I would 
like to say this for your information, sir: First, these concessions 
were private properties which were purchased some twenty-odd years 
azo by the Government, with the idea that n'a period of 20 years 
they would have used up their usefulness—they were old buildings 
then—and that the rest of the concessions within the park boundary, 
which are‘all relatively small but very comfortable and nice, would 
have been acquired so that we would not build up prices of one 
against the other, and then the town of Estes Park, which can ac- 
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commodate about 15,000 people, would take care of all of the needed 
visitor accommodations. That was a policy established 25 years ago, 
and, as a matter of fact, we gave one 5-year extension to it. We did 
look into it again after receiving your letters, and letters from 
others; it comes down to this: The buildings are Government. prop- 
erty. The owners were told when their properties were purchased 
that they could operate for a certain length of time. 
_ The Bureau of Public Health has informed us that, if these con- 
cessions are continued another year or two, there is going to have to be 
expensive major overhaul from the sanitation standpoint. Also, our 
own people tell us that, from an engineering standpoint, the buildings 
themselves are going to have to be substantially reconstructed. 
There have been quite a few letters on this and quite a few have 
been in favor of the stand we have taken. At any rate, the situation 
now is this: The Secretary’s Office has it in hand to review the old 
policy and to make a determination, or at least either confirm our 
position or tell us that we should ‘change the policy. Frankly, our 
recommendation is that we go forward with our policy of gradually 
terminating the permits. There are only about 4 or 5 of relatively 
small operations still left in the park. They are Government-owned 
buildings. In fact, in our justifications, we indicate that there is a 
property up on Bear Lake where a man has about a $25,000 possessory 
interest which we propose to buy out next year. He is ready to get 
out as soon as we pay him for his possessory interest. The layout 
is old but it is big, and some of the buildings are ours and some are 
his. It is one of those operations that grew like Topsy. 

Mr. Jensen. The one I am more especially interested in is the one 
that Judge Davidson wrote me about. He said there are about 50 
families that have been going out there for many, many years and 
they liked the place, they liked the management, they liked every- 
thing about it, and they said to take that summer home away from 
those families would really be a terrible blow to them, because they 
just kind of feel like it is their summer-vacation home. 

I certainly would appreciate it, Mr. Wirth, if it were at all possible 
for you to give a short extension of the lease on that particular 
concession. 

Mr. Wrrru. Mr. Clarke Stratton, head of our Concessions Manage- 
ment. Branch, is here, and he tells me that he thinks that is our Falls 
River Lodge. That is the one we bought about 5 years ago and we 
have given it 1 extension. I will say this: That of all the operations 
there, that one is in the best condition. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not sure that it is the Falls River. I should 
have brought those letters with me. 

Mr, Wirru. I should also remember the one you, wrote me about. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you please take a look at, it? 

Mr, Wietn. I will, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope that you can see your way clear to give them 
a reasonable extension. 

Mr. Wirtu. May I make this. suggestion, sir: That I be given an 
opportunity to look that up and, within a week, I will be in touch 
with you and come up and see you. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











by activities: 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. ........-....... $12, 624, 230 | $18, 670, 269 $14, 269, 000 
2. Acquisition of: 

WE PD cinco das Seah oes Secs cot anc caeebeotenet 1, 216, 212 1, 481, 876 1, 533, 138 

as fev Otter Me) 2 RIO Ae 155 169, 572 90, 
I a i io i ce 20, 357 $6. 38E levees 
i, Berens Wena os -.  Saaee t ie 186, 857 Sas Oe De cnbcas coteen 
, ee icici <cnuipic ct ascbedijecadtbnessamn 14, 075, 811 20, 497, 028 15, 892, 4€8 
Unobligated balance brought forward-__..._.......;.--..- —5, 415,307 | —6, 689, 496 —3, 492, 468 
Unobligated balance carried forward -_-_-.-.....---......... 6, 589, 496 Eee GO Watt ott cee al 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)__.-......._. 15, 250, 000 17, 400, 000 12, 400, 000 





Object classification 





| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 











‘Total number of permanent positions. .................-.....- 330 328 
Full-time Cacivalons of all ‘ er Sadie sescaireuesanceptiicesn-<igpeeatiseiatin 325 186 
Average number of all employees--.....-..+....---L.4--2-2..-. 543 410 
Number of employees at end of year.............-.--...-.--.. 477 310 
de 

Average GS grade and salary... -..-....--..----<...-1+--2-.-- 7.4 $5,348 17.5 $5,400)7.5 $5,401 
Average salary of ungraded positions...............-.--..-..-. , 312 $4, 323 
ee 

01 Personal 
Permanent We alii. hoi ee esd $1, 403, 000 $1, 410, 000 
Positions other than permanent... .-.........---.-... 1, 170, 000 , 000 
Other personal services_~.............:...-..-.....--. 100, 000 100, 000 
Total personal services................-........-.--. 863 2, 673, 000 2, 180, 000 
02 WR ASL ch ohh nd -pehle chabheedas bihn en abe ba tease 250, 517 300, 000 300, 000 
03 Transportation of things..............-.-.+.-~..-----.--+. 43, 783 60, 000 60, 000 
04 Communication services..................----------.--..- 31, 252 40, 000 40, 000 
06 Rents and utility services..._........---..22.+..--,-4.-+.- 79, 439 100, 000 100, 000 
@6 Printing and reproduction..................-........-.... 23, 687 30, 000 30, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ...........22 5. 1, 921, 207 2, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials._..... -. --....---.24--.-s.4--4--.-. 544, 821 600, 000 600, 000 
Cet. re et eee 415, 383 400, 000 400, 000 
BO Tame OI CUTIES — ois an — ois hws 5 - sen ob se egos 8, 503, 972 13, 681, 000 10, 077,000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..................--..|--..---.-....- 91, 195 91, 650 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...................-.... 943 1, 000. 1,000 
16 ‘Teton aed oteanmente ok no hire de <ucatatbnes 17,096 20, 833 12, 818 
Total, National Park Service... ..-_...---.-..+--......- 14,075, 963 | 20,497,028 | 15, 892, 468 

ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | 

07 Other contractual services... .........2....-.--4..---+----. | —152 Recent |nn-e-2-------- 
Eitan nanesnrpudpenapeonheonen 14, 075, 811 20, 497, 028 15, 892, 468 


Mr. Kirwan. Construction. An spproeenot of $12,400,000 is 
requested for Mission 66, a decrease of $5 million. 


Including carryovers ‘available in both 1958 and 1959, the decrease 
on a funds-available basis is $4,604,560. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 60 through 65 and the breakdown of the 1959 buildings 
and utilities program. 
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(The information follows :) 


Construction 
RR RS td See ecu e $17, 400, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior year _.-__-_-__..-----_-----_--- b 
co We EA | ASAD Bs EAS |, BB Ep ceeaencer et ae 23, 989, 496 
Less amount placed in budget reserve_..........-..-...-_---.. —8, 492, 468 
I Sk Ok ms Sts IN ST lsh dicanlh vcore sloping 26, 497, 028 
Decreases : 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__....._. $18, 670, 269 
Acquisition of lands and water rights___..___._- 1, 651, 448 
POPBWEYO. sito wb leesd i a a a. ais 56, 127 
Roads and trails ¢ucc-eisiu asl lek isd 119, 184 
—_—_——————__ 20, 497, 028 
Subtotal 
Increases : 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_.__.c.___ 10, 806, 800 
Acquisition of lands and water rights___.____.___ 1, 593, 200 
————_————__ 12, 400, 000 
TCG CUCIIR UE, Ne cnet cigs cediciicier ables Sn aics aca 12, 400, 000 
Analysis by activities construction 
| Amount Estimate, 
Activities ovaieee. Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 








1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__ -|818, 670, 269 |$18, 670, 269 |_........... $10, 806, 800 | $10, 806, 800 
2. se mn of lands and water rights__- 1,651,448 | 1,651,448 |...-.._.___- 1, 593, 200 1, 593, 200 
Gi Femweyei i 2s] 25 to 56, 127 Gy re OE ns BE oa dake 
4. Bind trnlle. se ns isd's cisnsensseocsls 119, 184 IRIE: bit dishes Ald os 

I SORES Noe ae tt cae terete: aioe 20, 497, 028 | 20, 497,028 |.-.......__. 12, 400,000 | 12, 400,000 


1. BUILDINGS, UTILITIES, AND OTHER FACILITIES, $10,806,800 


The estimate of $10,806,800 for this activity is $5,500,000 less than the amount 
appropriated in 1958. The period covered by the estimate is the third year of 
the 10-year, mission 66 program which is aimed at providing adequate facilities 
to accommodate the increasing number of visitors to the 180 areas administered. 

The amount of the estimate is scheduled for new facilities, expansion of camp- 
ground and picnic areas, and the replacement or modernization of obsolete 
buildings and outmoded or overloaded utility systems, some of which will serve 
to encourage expansion of concessioners’ services. 

During the war years and for several years thereafter, the Service’s construc- 
tion programs were held to a minimum because of fund requirements for defense 
needs. In many of those years, funds provided the Service for construction 
were so nominal that only work of a rehabilitation nature could be accomplished. 
As a result of this lag in construction, the physical plant needed for administra- 
tion of the national parks and accommodations of visitors deteriorated and became 
outmoded. During this same period, visitor use of the areas continued to in- 
crease at a tremendous rate. The situation demanded a course of action to 
alleviate the conditions which were becoming progressively worse as evidenced 
by visitor complaints and criticism. The mission 66 program was conceived 
to overcome these difficulties, and in 1957 and 1958 funds were appropriated 
to make a realistic start toward providing the facilities so urgently needed. 
During the past 2 years, tremendous improvements have been made in the parks 
in providing facilities to accommodate visitors and to protect and preserve park 
features, but much remains to be done. 

The number of visitors to the areas continues to increase at a rapid rate, and 
indications are that this increased use will continue. Because of the growing 
desire for outdoor recreation of our ever-increasing population only the most 
stringent restrictions to limit activities of the individual, such as wartime 


measures, would curtail the increasing visitor use of the parks and other recrea- 
tional areas of our country. 


20659—58—— 29 
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2. Acquisition of lands and water rights, | $1,593,200 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities ae Decreases | Subtotal 1959 


% Land acquisition $1, 481, 876 | $1, 481, 876 
6) Water rights. 169, 572 1 


1,651,448 | 1,651, 448 |_-...-..--.- 


(a) Land acquisition, $1,502,870 ‘ 


The estimate of $1,502,870 for the 1959 fiscal year is an increase of $500,000 
over the amount appropriated for 1958, and is.needed to permit continuation of 
the program of acquiring privately owned lands within the parks and monuments. 
The increase of $500,000 is needed to permit matching a like amount proffered as 
a donation by a private party. The estimate is broken down by the two types of 
land acquisition funds as follows: 





General land acquisition ; $1, 002, 870 
Matching land acquisition (50-50) 500, 


1,002,870 | 1,502,870 


GENERAL LAND ACQUISITION 


The areas comprising the national park system have a gross area of ap- 
proximately 23 million acres, of which approximately 630,000 are not in Federal 
ownership. While the non-Federal lands comprise less than 3 percent of the 
gross area of the national park system, most of these properties are strategically 
located and impair public use and enjoyment of the areas in which they lie. 
Many of the properties are needed for developments planned under the Mission 66 
program. ‘The estimate of $1,002,870 is needed to purchase the most important 
of these properties and others that may be offered for sale at reasonable prices. 

In accordance with requirements of a concession contract which expired De- 
cember 31, 1957, a relatively small portion of the estimate is required to acquire 
from a concessioner his possessory interest in buildings and structures located 
on federally owned lands in Rocky Mountain National Park as a prerequisite 
to removal of the facilities and restoration of the site to its natural condition 
as contemplated by the Service’s plans for the park. 


MATCHING LAND ACQUISITION 


The estimate of $500,000 is to permit matching with Federal funds a like 
amount to be donated by a private donor to provide a total, including the general 
land acquisition sum, of $2,002,870 to acquire privately owned lands within the 
boundaries of areas administered by the Service. The Service, in effect, obtains 
a double benefit for each dollar spent in acquiring land with matching funds. 
The appropriation of $500,000 will insure worthwhile results and reduce the 
ultimate amount that will be required to eliminate private holdings from areas 
in the system. 





A list of certain areas of the Sérvice and the approximate acreages of the more 
important privately owned lands therein that are of high priority follows: 


Area and location 


ood 


Big Bend Nati~nal Park, Tex)... 4. -s-s6260e0-22--32- A a SI 
Glacier Nati nal Park, Mont. 

Grand Tet n Nati mnal Porn, Wo. =... —.--- ais nen igi alia bags Oi as 
Lassen V’Icanic Nati nal Park, Calif 

ORecky}Mountain Nati mal Park, Cvlo!..2.-21isuil sc sosss- sis 2s ek 
Yrsemite Nati nal Park, Calif 

Er SENS OVGEL SENG WER We hg on oe ot nt wlan eee deanna see 
C Ionia} Nati nal Rist>rical Park, Va ) 

Gettys>urg Nati nal Military Park, Pa.........-. Cali) < ~ phere b ~ g SERRE SIE 
Jcsua Tree Nati nal M nument, Calif 

Petrified Ferest Nati nol M~nument, Ariz 

Whitman Nati nal M nument, Was 

Antietam Nati nal Battlefield Site, Md 

Shiloh Nati nal Military Park, Tenn 


sinZs8See828 
SSSSSSsSsssses 


FB 


. 
BI: 
5 


(b) Water rights, $90,330 


The estimate is in the same amount as appropriated for the 1958 fiscal year, 
and is required to continue an orderly water-rights-acquisition program to in- 
clude only the items of highest priority. 

There are approximately 1,143 water systems in areas in the Desert Land 
States of the West where water use is dependent on appropriation in accordance 
with State water laws, and rights have been established for only 387. of. those 
systems. Another 30 of the systems are in Yellowstone National Park with 
exclusive jurisdiction such that the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Justice have not yet decided to subject the water claims 
to the State administration or adjudication. This leaves 726 water systems, or 
water-using developments, in areas in the Desert Land States for which water 
rights must be established. Adequate rights for some of these systems can only 
be acquired by purchase. 

The estimate of $90,330 is required to carry out surveys to obtain data which 
are not on plans of existing water systems; preparation of maps to support 
applications for the appropriation of water in compliance with State water laws; 
purchase of water rights where there is no further water for appropriation by 
application, permit, or license ; and for preparation and filing of applications with 


supporting maps for new systems being constructed under the mission 66 
program. 


DecemBer 9, 1957. 


1959 fiscal year—Buildings and utilities. program (based on Bureau of the 
Budget allowances) 


SUMMARY 


$1, 512, 400 
2, 065, 800 
2, O77, 000 
1, 866, 400 
1, 197, 900 


887, 300 
Rehabilitation of historic structures__.....-____---_-- 200, 000 


Exhibits and audiovisual installations 200, 000 
Utilities for concessioners facilities 200, 000 
Advance planning 600, 000 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiseal year 
REGION 1 


Abraham Lincoln National Historic Park (Kentucky) : Employee resi- 
ens 12) para. . nn a LE eo ee 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore (North Carolina): Park General, 
ee een. M-S (portion) =. aa a eee 
Everglades National Park (Florida) : 
Pine Island: 
imployee residences, 5 (3-bedroom), B—72.._....--.----u. 
Employee housing, 8-unit apartment, B—108. (portion) 
Site preparation, M—117 (portion) —.._------~--._..--....- 
Planting and seeding, M-79 (portion) 
Expand water system, U-57 (portion) 
Equipment storage sheds (2), B-14-3 
Warehouse building No. 114, B-15-3 
PRUETT EUR, | BE oo ci eta nenmennughidieills Joon Stibe tnt Le 
es Oe > RIOT ROOT BE oe nee nmweaaanen 
Fort Sumter National Monument (South Carolina) : 
NN i  neuniemenemmentioni 
Relocate Anderson Flagpole Memorial, M—4-2 
Reconstruct wharf, M—5-2 
Uncover esplanade, M—6-2 
Olere af. Fort Sumter, BB. -ndcen<wnnelviie aeiecteneisntedain abe Seatebies 
Power transmission line, U-4_-~--~~ 2-2 ee eee 
Secondary: electric, system, 0-2... 0s 0nedeidnd —sdediie ei aei as 
Repoint brick walls throughout fort, M~13..--.....-----.-._... 
Obliterate old wharf at Fort Sumter, M—10_..-....-~-.---.-...-. 
Maintenanceman’s office, Battery Huger, 1st level, B-6 
Rehabilitate fort’s foundation apron, M-17_.-~....--.-...-...- 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (North Carolina) : 
Smokemont Campground (expansion development includes 24 sites) 
Garbage cans and racks, U-108_-.--..-~..--........-.1-.- 
Shelter, B-194 
ONG Derik no icine eniennenbmedinb inn atta eles 
Camptender’s residence, B-9-4 
Comfort stations (3), B-85-1..--.-.---+-.+-.---n-- nee 
Tables, benches, and fireplaces, M-127.~.-...+.s.----...-.. 
Grounds improvement, camptender’s residence, M-105—1__--~ 
LOG... sities dace anid bs net nobbeie eeeO alld lies ed 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Tennessee) : 
Cades Cove: 
20,000-gallon reservoir, U-20-6_...........-......-......... 
Septic tank and mains, U-19-6__.......-_-._-...__.___.__ 
Equipment storage building, maintenance, B—192 
Orientation facilities, M—172 
COU BOORO, Terai ate pcan tinea daininadciebes 
Employee residence, B-36—4,..42-.4--+------- ~~ 
Mammoth Cave National Park (Kentucky): Elevator shaft lining__- 
Shenandoah National Park ( Virginia) : 
Thornton Gap: 
Concessioner development : 
Utilities for concessioner and national park site, U-76__ 
Grading and drainage, M-85 (portion) 
National park site development : 
Watrance station, B17... .nisniiahesmsenateclibus—bes 
Employee residences (2), B-13-6 
Dickey Ridge: 
Purchase of concessioner’s possessory interest in and conver- 
sion of lodge and cottages, B—-129 (completion) 
Vista clearing and grounds improvement, M-88 
Skyland: 
Site improvement, concessioner development, M-76 (portion) — 
Virgin Islands National Park (Virgin Islands): Rehabilitation of 
NN I ins cunicnist bbeleichabidanimnsishie willltn <- dorian inchpaiousac eileen aiditen albas 
Wright Brothers National Memorial (North Carolina): Visitor cen- 
a i sna onic eae podnlanakabla nls us Aosbphleckoliaabbadeiaatohabae 


Total for region 1 


a a ee oe ew ee 
ee ee a ee ee 


ee ne en ee 


a a a a eee 


a a a a a a ee oe ee 


a en a a a oe ee 


ee a eo ee ee 






80, 000 
14, 
2 


3, 
3 


’ 


000 
500 
500 
200 
500 
6, 900 
900 
500 
300 
400 
600 
000 


nN 
e 


ASSSSr 


8 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 


REGION 2 
Badlands National Monument (South Dakota) : 


Amount 
Boundary fence, M-9-3 (portion) _...-_._____._-___-____-.-------_. $50, 000 
Headquarters area : 
Titties 100, 000 
Water system improvements, U-26_-.___.____-_______________ 33, 100 
Seeding and planting, M—29 (completion) —.--.________-_-_______ 


Dinosaur National Monument (Utah): Quarry area, reliefing of fossils 
MDC WICC EE cae ee cg Bers 2 seared a a epiedhe ae ae oceerieg cnet ancipd acti ae 


25, 000 
Effigy Mounds National Monument (Iowa) : 
Seay Mamma Cay ae akan 42, 000 


Visitor center (including exhibits and preservation of collections)_. 134, 400 
Gorn ge Bil WOT iii cgi ne egen dine ena ae vale 


23, 100 
Boundary fence, including survey—-._.-__.-.._--___-__________._ 17, 900 
Water system, Oe cee ee Sota inert ncianneeannnctos 29, 400 
Geren moth, CRMs 13, 600 
Fort Laramie National Monument (Wyoming) : 
Fort area : 
Rehabilitate historic structures, building No. 1, B93 
(qnmDRE IIE ) si sc aleetinapitencosenncen saints tive tiaiaaiarCaltae dan eon vines roqhhenohenineiateacen 5, 000 
Rehabilitate historic structures, building Nos. 13, 154, 115, 
SD GI Ti Na aici ninheacuitacai il acini ia cn bt ih cinerea 0, 000 
Water and sewer systems (portion) _.._..-_.---__----------_. 53, 000 
Glacier National Park (Montana) : 
Many Glacier area: Completion of utilities._._.......c....-..-... 47, 000 
Lake McDonald area: 
Reconstruction and extension, water and sewer systems._._... 123, 400 
Powerline, Apgar to Lake McDonald__.-....--.--_----..----- 118, 400 
Grand Teton National Park (Wyoming) : 
Colter Bay : 
Camptender’s office and residence, B—99-3 (portion) _.._.--._- 10, 000 
Utilities for day-use area, U-62_....__-_..-______.-.-._-_- -—- 15,900 
Tables, fireplaces, etc., day-use area, M—27-1______-___-_-_-__-.__. 5, 000 
Comfort stations (2), day-use area, B—110-1 (portion) ~~... 27, 100 
Garage and fire cache, maintenance area, B—-91—2_______._____ 19, 900 
Completion of utility building, B—121_-.-..-.-.--__._--___..- 14, 000 
MTAPOR. COTINE MI os Soe ead ogteintamesemet 
Jackson Lake Lodge: 
Topsoiling, seeding, and planting__._..____-____-__-_-__-__--__ 15, 000 
SROIDROO DUO BI i cetieres pha ae caret pines eeeearitianeepeiakidhaetianias 25, 100 
Moose : 
Remove commercial building (including site restoration) 
SEs cai aces een cine oneemdendta naeem 14, 200 
_ Move residence from Blacktail Ranch, B-114—1____..._-_- 10, 000 
Buffalo Fork: Entrance station office, B—17-1 (completion) __ 6, 000 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial (South Dakota) : 
Rehabilitate water-storage reservoir, U-19_......_-___________ 7, 500 
Mahe iitate. meee Beni: aici peed chesehices sees deaiasvasemintnininrs 4, 700 
seeateoomes. at: qmnpitineehera sh 5 ate nena 14, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park (Colorado) : 
Glacier Basin campground: 
Campground development (tables and fireplaces) M-—58 (com- 
SORT ) cic si-apibieeitindntte aia ini aii el, 22, 000 
Comfort stations (6), B—-4—4 (completion) —..._._-_-__-_____-_ 76, 300 
Pidviking Gnd greg, W0-Oe.u6. Se - 11, 800 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park (North Dakota) : 
South unit: 
Workshop and storage building, B—-18—1____.____.._____--_- 57, 900 
Vehicle maintenance and storage building, B—19—1______-~_- 84, 700 
Employee residences (5), B-4—-3 (portion) ......_-__..----_. 108, 000 
Gas: and enh Dena IA oo cece wen rk co deien mec 7, 600 
COrmeic hana es Tn ete i ntineenaee 7, 000 


Power transmission lines, U-8-1 (portion) _..._._..._-...--_-~ 4, 600 


Grading and seeding (visitor center and residential area), 
M-21 (portion) 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 
REGION 2—continued 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyoming) : 





















Lake area: . Amount 

Extension of utilities, employee housing._...._.____....-- osu $19, 800 
rower generating unit, 0-201... sd eves 56, 700 
Employee housing, 1, 8-apartment unit, B-306_.._..._..-_. 105, 000 
Employee dormitory, B-45-2..0 2 ee ek ee ee 75, 600 
SATE RIOR TiO. isecaata beds cde neremenbl- denucddis 27, 500: 
Wash house, employee trailer court, B-307__....._.._..... 31, 800 
Fepeee DGD, 2 - SUCK 66k Lictinuiddeneenadt ineitainal 7, 400. 
Shop equipment building, B-312___..._______.__uuu i. 70; 600 
Fine grading and planting, M-38-2......-........._..-..- 17, 600 

Canyon area: 
Water supply, gravity pipeline, U-43-S. (portion) ~.__...._.. 131, 300 


Water and sewer, cabin area B, U-43-8 (portion) 


Total for region 2 


REGION 3 












Bryce Canyon National Park (Utah) : 




























Employee residences (1 permanent, 4 seasotial) B—40, B-39-1____ 65, 600 
Water storage and distribution system, fire hydrants, head- 
I a eae 224, 000 
Gas and oil storage building, B-14-6_..- 0 12, 000 
Fort Union National Monument (New Mexico) : Cleanup of area and 
stabilization of buildings, B—41 (portion)_.._.-—._— ntiialiiaiieeatemean hada 25, 000 
Grand Canyon National Park (Arizona) : 
South rim: 

Construct water, sewer, and underground power system for 
campground and trailer courts, Mather area, U-—-94-3 
IIIA ihe...” +0 <enge-rustionconanissabaann tceneiiiina tiie adeetidtintetaliatasinaliel 608, 500 

Contact stations, campground, B—140_._~...-_-_.- 9, 500 

Comfort stations (6), campground, B—-139 (portion) ..__-_-_ 85, 000 

150 tables and fireplaces, campground, M-60 (portion) —._-—~ 18, 000 

Great Sand Dunes National Monument (Colorado) : 

UII SF ce seer centre meee cane cele ine eee Enel 64, 800 

Oe OL, BUT iin si estie rieereptterer eres ones hienes 21, 200 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area (Arizona) : 

Temple Bar: Electric power system, generator, and distribution 

iin hs cadence ileal heeds Ba bersantsrerunen< aye 15, 5 

Willow Beach: Campground development____---..__-_- fandibtobaaigh 26, 900 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area (Nevada) : 

Echo Bay: Water.and sewer systems, U-38-—3, U-84—4 (portion) _-~ 55, 200 

Cottonwood Cove: 

Bimployee residence, B—158....-..---___-.-------+-..-.----- 19, 800 

Utilities for residence, U-—90___ ~~. 2c eee es 5, 900 

ER RS Se Sy ep 26, 900 

Las Vegas Wash: 

Bmployee residences (2), B—157....---_.--____-_--_--_-_-... 39, 600 

ee i POOR COE Dik ci in bieeterneincierradienrrer 8, 300 

Picnic area: 

Comfort station, B—152—2, 50 tables, and fireplaces, grad- 

ing, planting, irrigation system, garbage receptacles, 
I ravi arintaciscn ds teas atte bnticin einai einiiaiaaliantaipdiditiabesaiaansee 35, 500 

Portable comfort station and portable sewage lift. sta- 
TI. MRE LID: cincanstietrern till <itaendth iRiertals Hentnsliiettinnmmmeanitederdenee 8, 200 

Boulder Beach : 

Employee residences (3), B-174.-.-._-------_-__....----__... 59, 400 
Utilities for residences, U-91 6. i sk ee seen oe 6, 200 


Water system improvements 7,5 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiscal year—Continued 
REGION 3—continued 


Mesa, Verde’ National Park (Colorado) : 
Waterline protection imprevements, West Mancos line, M—26—-1.. $8, 400 






Archeological survey, excavations, and ruins stabilization, ; 

Wetherill Mesa: (portion) +r see heeoeeuti-basnnnnwas 10, 200 i 

Navaho National Monument (Arizona): Employee "residence and t 
wipe a ES Se etal 30, 000 




















Pipe Spring National Monument (Arizona).: Employee residences (2) — 48, 200 
Zion National Park (Utah) : 





Visitor center and exhibits, B-31-9._..-......--.-..--..-..--- 506, 700 c 
Sewer system for visitor center, septic tank and. distribution ; 
Seid, U-2e _ 2 re oni sine thinds dhe euelideieteel 30, 000 


Total for region 3 


Coulee Dam National Recreational Area (Washington) : 
Fort Spokane: 


District ranger residence, B—29—4_......-....-_.._____ inte 24, 000 
ee A tina neces ernie eessehnrtsd ctccsoniaiinas tease ties 21, 400 
errr rye ii i hit sien eisai 27, 400 
Camp and picnic ground development, M—20—4 (portion)___- 11, 800 
Conriort' station, Die 6 ee a 10, 000 
Beach improvement, M-—40—-3_..........-...-..--_---_ 9, 500 


Crater Lake National Park (Oregon) : 
Annie Spring: Mazama campground development (completion), 
















Ti se costing tsb orig re phrenic tensed ahaa oe odie 1 
Rim area: Reconstruct rim campground, M-35-2 (completion) —- 19. 
Headquarters: Munson Spring development, U-37-1 (completion) 18, 
Park general: Pienie site development, M-38__-._.-.--__-__-.-_ 7, 500 
Death Valley National Monument (California) : 
Furnace Creek Headquarters: 
Administrative building (part of visitor center), B-4-6___.___ 117, 600 
Water ‘apettm, 7-109 fi ch ae 67, 600 
Sewer system extension, U-—41.....-__-------..-.___-._... 5, 000 
Fine grading and planting, M—29__-__--___-.-_-_ 20, 000 
Furnace Creek campground: 
COMRTIIET WERE, © OE ao save tiie seclernsin tid nc gibinnctet alienate 10, 900 
Sewer system extension, U—44__......____-____________--__ 2, 200 
Water system, distribution and hydrants, U-45_.-...------ 8, 500 


Tables, fireplaces, 25 sites, M-30 
























Irrigation , Se iia id ealien cnteiecaemneneenain 
Joshua Tree National Monument (California): Construct concrete 
camp tables and fireplaces, M—18-1, park general__.._..._____.___- 5, 400 


Lassen Volcanic National Park (California) : 
Summit Lake: 


TiprUve Water’ Tarte me, Oe ow cteeeuetesepe—nver oc 2, 300 
Water and sewer improvements, U-78—2_____..-.__-__-_____ 16, 000 
Comfort stations (2 units), B—12-5 (portion) ~-._-.._-________ 24, 700 
Campsite development, M-50-2 Wiicesniclaseiapateatecican plehis.ittgdcmnabbccnecceienais 4, 700 
Construct tables and fireplaces, M—51-3_...---___-_-__----_.. 10, 800 
Mount McKinley National Park ( Alaska) : 
Headquarters area: residence garage (6 units), B-104-1_______-_ 20, 600 
Hotel area: replace water supply system, U-46—-1____---.-__--__- 84, 7 
Camp Eielson: completion of visitor center__........._.._-._-~_- 50, 000 


Olymniec National Park (Washington) : 
Park General: 
Comfort station: 


bene: Tiina hie ssc ive tliat ahateencadialiaaulai 11, 800 
Ce CI, Bs acdc cieseepnesienen hinted ecient 11, 800 
ON a ances cats cian a secetantlniahcmreinlainiaitnien 11, 800 
ER Pe a, Fe iia itn eccentric ens 15, 900 
Staircase Water System Replacement, M—28—-4 (portion) —__-- 16, 200 


Headquarters area: campfire circle, headquarters, Aldwell tract, 
1 
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Buildings and utilities program,.1959 fiscal year—Continued 
REGION 4—continued 


Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks (California) : 
Cedar Grove: Incinerator, U-2-4 
Lodgepole: Comfort stations (4), B-66-5 
Campfire circle, M—12-2 
Campground improvement and extension, M—23—2 
Bathroom additions for 5 residences, B—127-2 
Incinerator, U-51-1 
Park general: Employee housing 
Yosemite National Park (California) : 
Preparation and presettling tanks, sewage plant, valley, U-104____ 
Campground development, White Wolf, M-—73 
3 comfort stations, camp 9, B-60-3_—....- ~~. ~~~... -_-. 
Utilities, camp 9, U-105 
Protection of big trees, Mariposa Grove, (portion), M—74_ 
Comfort stations (2), Bridalveil Creek campground, B—1-—43-1___ 
Old United States Mint National Historical Site (proposed) (Cali- 
ol : Rehabilitation of building (portion) and museum 
exhibits 


Aa 


EN 
e 


vEBRE 28e 
S22225 S23 


S 


Total for region 4 


REGION 5 
Acadia National Park (Maine) : 
Blackwoods campground : 
Construct supplementary water supply 
Comfort stations (3), loop C, B—56 (portion) 
Construct campsites, tables, and fireplaces, loop C, M-74 
(portion) 
Gettysburg National Military Park (Pennsylvania) : 
Reconditioning and installation cyclorama (completion) 


Replacement of rostrum and improvement of grounds, national 
cemetery, M—36-3 
Improvements to park garage building No. 119, B-2-3 
Modernization of Wentz farmhouse, building No. 106, B-58-3____ 
Rehabilitation of historic farmstead buildings, B-74 
Vista cutting, M 
Harpers Ferry National Monument (West Virginia) : Rehabilitation 
and stabilization, historic structures (portion) 
Independence National Historicai Park (Pennsylvania) : 
Landscape development area A, M-—3, M—5, M-6, M-7 (portion) —__ 
Rehabilitate and restore, Philadelphia exchange building No. 14, 
B-107-1 (portion) 
Isle Royale National Park (Michigan) : 
Rock Harbor: 
Construct housekeeping cabins (10 double; 20 units), includ- 
ing utilities B-67 
Sewage system, U-1-6. (completion) 
Water system, U-+-6 (portion) 
Construct deep-water dock (completion) 


Dutal Por VaR Gon ete e-ctaeeitesnnanen 1, 197, 900 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1959 fiseal yeay—Continued 






NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 





District of Columbia : i 
Meehanical maintenance shops and museum laboratory, B-192 Amount if 
SRERTUIND } sescnsyiapisiihinrenenssinisiattiaaibinenuiealiicinamiinah cate A tite leah iia ia $532, 000 
Water system, Fletcher’s C. & O. Canal, U-196_____._.-.________ 9, 400 
Sewer system, Filetcher’s C. & O. Canal, U-205_____.__.______-___ 10, 000 it 
Improvements, parks and reservations, District of Columbia ie 
A-D08 ... (ortho Ai sc skh eee od els ee een 51, 600 
East and West Potomac Parks, repair seawalls, M-191, 192______ 75, 800 
Increase water supply, East Potomac Park____________-________ 45, 300 
Maryland: 
©. & O. Canal, clearing; grabbing, 062255.— so 100, 000 





Catoctin, crippled children’s camp recreation building, B—25 
Virginia: Prince William Forest: Extend water system, camps Nos. 2 


a a a a a a eee 


MISSION 66 PROGRAM CHANGES 






Mr. Kirwan. Last year you secured approval from this committee 
to make certain adjustments in the mission 66 schedule, when con- 
struction difficulties arose, as long as the changes are within the over- 
all 10-year program. Do 7% have any significant changes to report? 

Mr. Wirt. No, sir. do not think we made any significant 
changes. We have brought here this year, Mr. Chairman, a revamp- 
ing of our mission 66 program because there have been several additions 
to it which I felt we should call to your attention. 

This one with the brown cover is last year’s. This one with the green 
cover is the new one. Briefly, we have summarized it on this shee 
which shows a difference in cost due to the increase in cost index o 
various amounts which were taken from the Bureau of Public Roads 
and from the Department of Commerce. We have also added to the 
coon a number of places that were not in the program last year. 

is cleans up everything that we know of up to the present time. It 

includes Independence National Historical Park. Last year, we left 

_ omg because it was in a special bill in Congress. That more or less 
ied. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please put that in the record. 

Mr. Wiern. All right. 
(The document follows :) 
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Derivation of control schedule totals, mission 66 development program 


Description Parkways Roads and Buildings, Totals 
trails utilities, ete. 


Qriginal mission 66 funding schedule totals, 
with 1957 figures adjusted to program amounts 
QWuly 1, 1955, costs) 

Percent increase in construction costs (from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics): 

1956 fiscal 
1957 fiscal y: 
1958 fiscal am (through November 1957)... 

Add: Amount of increase (computed on ad- 
justed annual basis) 


Subtotals (new base) 
Add: New projects, project areas, or areas not 
included in original schedules: 
Independence National Historical Park 
Pea Ridge National Military Park____- 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park_. 
‘Booker T. Washington National Memorial 
Virgin-Islands National Park - . 
Edison Laboratory National Memor rial__. 
Lincoln Museum National Memorial (Ford 
Theater reconstruction) y TERS SERRE ERR 
Jefferson National. Expansion Memorial (na- 
tional historical site) _ . eee blend 
Old United States Mint ‘Building (proposed 
national historical site) - 
| 


2, 360, 000 
700, 000 
ore’Roosevelt Island..___- S 2, 473, 000 
New York City areas (Castle Clinton and ; 
Statue of Liberty National Monuments and 
Federal Hall National Memorial hs 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Parkw ay (see also 
separate item for Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
Natioval Historical Park) _._...- 
George Washington Memorial Parkway (CIA 
addition)_....._.___ 
Storm damage costs absorbed ' 
Pro scheduled after 1966 but 
needed at. earlier dates to meet increased 
visitor use (based upon an estimated Hive | 
load of about 90,500,000) | 848,200 | 34,847,800 | 29, 986, 950 950. | 


3, 295, 600 
7,010, 000 


853, 800 
3, 155, 000 


67, 382, 950 


Total, mission 66 period 186, 000, 000 | . 217, 000, 000 | a“ “715 700, 00 000 | 618, 700, 000 
Estimated costs to complete after 1966__. ._-_- | 31, 479, 000 54, 000, 000 129,779, 000 


Grand total__._......-.- ~see--+--~--|. 217,479,000 | 271, 000, 09, 260, 000, 000. 748, 479, 000 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year, you stated you would not have an unobli- 
gated balance at the end of 1957, pointing out you would have to be 
careful not to go in the red. Yet there was $6,589,000: unobligated 
last June 30. What is the explanation ? 

Mr. Wirrn. $2,640,000 of that is held over from the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial roject which is pending final approval 
of the plans, and the city of St. Louis and the railroads in putting 
up their share of money, the Federal funds are not available for any- 
thing else. 

The difficult thing, Mr. Chairman, for us in explaining these things 
is this: That the only funds we can show obligated are those we have 
under contract. We have started many projects, a lot of them are 
under negotiation, we are getting options on land, and the actual 
contracts have not been signed. We have day labor projects which 
have been started but are not considered obligated until the money is 
actually paid out, and things of that sort. Therefore, I can say that 
all this money, practically every cent of it; was obligated or committed 
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to definite projects and projects that have been started, with the ex- 
ception of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, 
but the unobligated amount shows up in here because we have not got 
it under definite contract. That is the position in which we find 
ourselves. 

For instance, we have stopped our land aquisition program cold. 
We are making no more negotiations at all because all our money has 
been committed. While it has not all been spent, we cannot let it go 
because we have committed ourselves to it. A lot of our trail and 
other construction work is closed down for the winter. It will start 
up again in the spring as that is our heavy construction period. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the question on the relocation 
of the railroads on the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial at St. 
Louis for which the $2,640,000 carryover is programed for 1959? 

Mr. Wiretn. We have reached ‘an agreement finally with the rail- 
roads as to the new plan. I do not know of a dissenting vote. We 
have reached an agreement as to the estimated cost to do it and’we 
are now negotiating who is going to pay for what. I think we will 
reach a decision on it yery shortly. 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you add a statement to it if you can, for the 
record ¢ f 
Mr. Wirtn, I will see that we have a complete statement. We will 
put an up-to-date statement in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


The Department of the Interior has approved the revised plan for the develop- 
ment of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, which was presented by 
Mr. Eero Saarinen, arehitect, at a meeting in St. Louis on October 2, 1957. 
The memorandum of understanding concerning the estimate of cost and plan 
for the relocation of the railroad tracks has been approved by the mayor of the 
city of St. Louis; president of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., superintendent, Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial National Historie Site, Director of the National 
Park Service, and the Acting Secretary of the Interior. A meeting was held in 
the mayor’s office on December 16, 1957, with representatives of ah agencies 
concerned to discuss the matter of the memorandum of understanding. © Fol- 
lowing a short discussion, the mayor appointed a committee to work on the 
details for the distribution of costs and report at a subsequent meeting. A brief 
meeting was held in the mayor’s office on January 7 to discuss a plan for the 
terminal’s participation in’ the cost of relocating the railroad tracks... The 
meeting adjourned to permit further study. 

Action is being taken by the city of St. Louis to provide the matching funds 
as specified in the act of May 17, 1954. The act provides that funds for the 
construction of the memorial should be in the ratio of $3 Federal funds for each 
$1 contributed by the city of St. Louis or other non-Federal source. . The city 
of St. Louis’ share will be $880,000 as matching funds to the $2,640,000 appro- 
priated by the Government, making a total of $3,520,000 that will be available 
to carry out the first phase of the development program. This will be supple 
mented by the amount determined to be the railroads’ share of the cost. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING—EVERGLADES 


Mr. Kirwan. Five employee houses at a cost’ of $109,000 and An 
8-unit apartment for $60,100 are budgeted for the Everglades in 1959. 
What will be the total cost of employee housing under Mission 66 for 
the Everglades ? 
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Mr. Wirru. I will have to add these up for you, sir, I can put it 
im the record later. It is all here, but it is at different locations and 
I will have to tabulate it. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The total cost for employee housing under the Mission 66 program for Ever- 
glades National Park is as follows: 


45 units for permanent personnel 
27 units for seasonal personnel 


HIGH CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What efforts have you made to hold down costs on 
the housing and other construction items which appear to be running 
very high? ‘For example, the pruners storage shed at Everglades 
will coat $55,000 and employees’ houses are costing over $20,000, 

Mr. Wirern. Mr. Chairman, we have established what we call our 
standard house plans. Here are copies. of them. We have insisted 
on the superintendents selecting from them the type house they want. 
I would like to leave the plans here to show the type of housing we 
have approved. The plans are simple. They meet the standards set 
up by the Bureau of the Budget. Then we let them out on contract. 

e are trying to let them out in groups of at least 5, where we need 
5, rather than 1 at a time ,to save money. We find that the costs 
vary considerably in different locations. For instance, in one part of 
the country we were able to get a prefab house, which is about the 
same design. We were able to get them for about $14,000. Up to 
the present time, the houses in the parks have been averaging about 
$18,000 or $18,500 but I will not guarantee that that average will stay 
there because the same houses are costing a little bit more now. 

Mr. Kirwan. It ought to stay there in Florida because I have seen 
some nice homes down there in Florida below that cost. 

Mr. Wirrn, It is the long haul of materials, sir. They were down 
at Flamingo. When we build up at Pine Key at the entrance, the 
cost might be a little less. It is a 30- or 40-mile haul down to 
Flamingo. 

WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. Describe the visitor center and exhibits to be con- 
structed for $230,000 for the Wright Brothers Memorial in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Wirru. That is a combination visitor center and museum and 
2 or 3 offices for our personnel. The story of the Wright Brothers 
and the beginning of the aviation industry—how it was built up— 
will be told there. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for a vehicle maintenance and 
storage building at Theodore Roosevelt National Park in North 
Dakota for which $84,700 is requested. 
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Mr. Wirrn. Sir, that is just part of our maintenance operation 
of the area; what we figure for a building for storage of that par- 
ticular type. It includes a heating system so people can work in it 
in the wintertime. I do not have the plans with me, but it, generally, 
would include at least four stalls for large equipment, such as snow- 
plows and items of that sort, plus a machine shop for the mechanics 
to work in, and storage of supplies. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING—YELLOWSTONE 


Mr. Kirwan. At Yellowstone you are asking $105,000 for 8 apart- 
ment units and $75,600 for an employee dormitory. What is planned 
here ? 

Mr. Wirtn. The dormitories are for our temporary employees. 
Our housing includes apartment units for young married people, 
houses for employees with families, and dormitories for the temporary 
employees. 

GRAND CANYON 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need of $608,000 requested for the north- 
ern area at Grand Canyon. 

Mr. Wieru. Sir, that is on the South Rim. It is for our big new 
campground. It is to complete what we have already started this 
year. It is for water and sewer systems for the new cabin ay. 
ment, the campgrounds, and the trailer grounds at Mather Point. It 
is a big expansion of our campgrounds. We have to have water and 
sewer Tiana: We are tying them into one system for the cabins, the 


trailer court, and’ the campgrounds. It will be one of the models of 


the country and will take care of several thousand people a day. 


ZION NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Krrwan. Describe the visitor center planned at Zion National 
Park for $536,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Wiaru. I have spent a lot of time on that in trying te find the 
proper location. This is a combination visitor center and adminis- 
tration building. At Zion, we now come across a bridge and have 
sharp left- and right-hand turns going across the bridge. Right in 
front of the bridge is the present visitor center, which is a delightful 
old stone building. The office building is just back of it. It is a 
building made over from a CCC barracks. We are moving farther 
down the road, straightening out the curve, and putting our combi- 
nation administration-visitor center, museum, and everything, in one 
building in a place where you will get fine views, out of the heavy 
traffic, where it will be easily accessible, and where we can get better 
service to it from the standpoint of water, sewer, sanitation, et cetera. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING—SEQUOIA-KINGS CANYON 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the $186,000 listed for em- 
ployee housing at Sequoia-Kings Canyon. 

r, Wirrn. That is adding to our housing for employees. We 

have marked that “employee housing, general,” because there are 
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several locations where we most likely could build these, *ouses. 
Some of them. would be at headquarters. Some of them will be at 
Lodgepole and 1 or 2 in outlying locations where there are practically 
no quarters at, the present time. One location. is at Cedar Grove, 
which is a new area being opened up in Kings Canyon. | All we have 
down there at, the present time is a Fittle old shack. A family with 2 
or 3 children live in 1 room with an addition hitched on for a kitchen. 


OLD UNITED STATES MINT 


Mr. Kirwan. What is planned with the $600,000 for the old United 
States mint, California ? 
Mr. Wretrn. The old United States mint building was determined 
to be the most important historic building in San Francisco. _ It sur- 
vived the San Francisco fire. It was surplus to thé Public Buildings 
Administration, and we picked it up at the request of the Secretary 
to do four things: First, to make part of it into an interpretive center 
and tell the story of the early mining and the making of coins’ in the 
West; to put in it our Western Museum Laboratory, which is now oc- 
cupying part of that building, and then to get out of the rented space 
used by our regional office and our Western Design and Construction 
Office in San Francisco, and move them into this one building.. We 
will then be free of rent and will be just taking care of the heating 
system and maintenance once we get the building fixed up. 
Mr, Kirwan, Put in what it will save in rent for the record, 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


The old mint building is to be designated as a national historic site and will 
be administered by the National Park Service under authority of the act approved 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). It is expected that transfer of jurisdiction of 
the building from the General Services Administration to this Service and 
designation of it as a national historic site will be consummated before the end 
of the 1958 fiscal year. The building contains sufficient space to provide for the 
administration and interpretation of the structure as an historic site and office 
space for organizational units of the Service now occupying space in other loca- 
tions in San Francisco. 

The annual cost to the General Services Administration for space occupied 
in a privately owned building by the Service’s region 4 ‘office at 180 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, is $26,828. The annual’ maintenance cost to 
the General Services Administration for space occupied. in a Government-owned 
building by the Service’s Western. Office, Division of D2sign and Construction, 
1000 Geary Street, is $19,713. The annual cost for space required for the newly 
activated Museum Laboratory, should it be housed elsewhere than in ‘the old 
mint building, would be approximately $10,000. These 3 annual cost figures 
total $56,541. While operation and maintenance of the mint building as an 
historic site and to house the Service’s 3 organizational units in San Francisco 
are estimated to cost about $75,000 annually, the portion of that figure attributable 
to housing the three organizational units would be less than $56,541 a year. 


SHOP AND LABORATORY IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need in 1959 for the $532,000 requested 
for a mechanical maintenance shop and museum lab in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Wier. The main urpose of that, sir, is that down‘in East 
Potomac Park we are gradually concentrating our maintenance shops 
and our laboratory work. As you know, ‘we have' our maintenance 
shop right down there off the Washington Monument grounds. That 
is going to be taken up pretty soon with a road interchange and the 
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new inner loop which is coming through there’and we are going to 
have to get out. We are gradually moving down to this new loca- 
tion. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was this in the Mission 66 10-year plan submitted 
last year? 

Mr. Wieru. No, sir. We are adding it to the program this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the total costand why can it not be deferred ? 

Mr. Wirth. A little over $1 million altogether, sir. 

The reason it cannot be deferred, sir, is that the inner loop ismoving 
forward. If they build a new bridge across the Potomac River instead 
of my’ tunnel, they are going to have to have something to take the 
traffic away from it pretty fast. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions on con- 
struction ? 

MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


CONCESSION——ESTES PARK 


Mr. Jensen. Let me return to this concession matter. I called my 
office, Mr. Wirth, to find out the exact concession I was referring to. 
It is Brinwood Ranch Hotel... Mr. and Mrs, Fred Steffens are the 
concessionaires. Do you have any information now on this matter? 

Mr. Wietn. Mr. Stratton has handed me this note which I will 
read as he gave it tome. If there are any particular questions, I will 
ask Mr. Stratton to answer them. He says: 

The Brinwood Ranch Hotel; I believe this concessionaire requested cancella- 
tion of his contract at the end of 1957 instead of the end of 1958. He has sold his 
personal property. He asked, however, that if the other concession contracts are 
extended for long terms, he would like to renew his operation. 

Mr, Wirrn, Can you add anything to that? This is Mr. Clarke 
Stratton, Chief of the Branch of Concessions Management of the 
National Park Service, 

Mr., Strarron. Several months ago this concessionaire or Mr. 
Stopher, I am not sure which, asked that we cancel his contract at the 
end of 1957 instead of 1958. 

Mr. Jensen. How long ago did he ask that? 

Mr. Srratron. That was approximately, I think, in October, sir. 
We heard from the Superintendent that, at the end of 1957, after we 
granted his request, he held a sale and sold all. of the personal prop- 
erty that did not belong to the Government, The only thing he asked 
for was, if there was a change in the policy that would permit long- 
term contracts that would make it possible to make expenditures on the 
buildings to bring them up to usable, proper. condition, he would like 
to be considered: We assured him that he would, and we have re- 
frained from tearing down or doing anything to the buildings until 
the Secretary’s Office makes its determination. If you would like, sir, 
we could give you all of the details in a letter. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, the thing that I am interested in, is that if 
he is still interested in a contract for any number of years, that his 
request be given serious consideration. There is no point in asking 
for anything other than that at this time. I know these people all 
signed a petition, which I sent to you. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; you did. 
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Mr, Jensen. There were a number of them urging that this eon- 
cessionnaire’s contract. be extended so that they could, continue to go 
out there as they have for all of these years. Judge Davidson is a 
very good friend of mine. He called me from out there after he had 
heard that there was a possibility that this concession would be ter- 
minated. He just said, “I do not know what we are going to do, Ben. 
I will not know where to go after this. I have been coming out here 
so long and I am just about your age and I will have to go and make 
new friends.” 

He said, “That is the way with most all of us. We would be just 
completely lost without this summer resort to go to.” He said, “We 
— to take our 2 or 3 weeks’ rest.” It is sort of a heart-touching 
thing. 

Mr. Wrrtn. It is one of the hardest things in the world to deal with, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jensen. You do the best you can with it. If you can extend 
it for a reasonable length of time, I would appreciate it. 


CONSTRUCTION 
CAPE HATTERAS NATIONAL SEASHORE 


I was handed this morning a series of questions by a gentleman 
who said that a Congressman from the Cape Hatteras area was inter- 
ested in getting some facts regarding the Cape Hatteras recreational 
area. He handed me this group of questions. After I read them, I 
felt. dutybound to ask these questions use, if what he charges here 
is authentic in any part, it certainly should be looked into. 

Here are his questions: 

How much money has the Park Service available for the condemnation of 
land in the Cape Hatteras recreational area? 

Mr. Wrrrn. It is all under condemnation and we have got all the 
money needed to pay for the land as soon as the awards are made. 

Mr. Jensen. How much is that? Do you remember? 

Mr. Wirrn. Offhand I do not know, except that I know that a year 
ago, as the appraisals of the court went forward, we solicited and got 
an additional $400,000, one-half from the State of North Carolina and 
one-half from the Avalon Foundation. The entire area has been pur- 
chased by donation of funds. To date, the State of North Carolina 
has put in $818,000 and the Avalon and Old Dominion Foundations 
have put in a like amount, dollar for dollar, but I feel certain, sir, that 
we have all we need to pay for the land. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. As I said, this was complete news to me, 
but there are some things here that prompt me to ask these questions. 

When was the first condemnation suit filed and served? You can 
supply it for the record. 

Mr Wrern. I will. 

Mr. Jensen. Since that time how many suits have been brought to 
court or adjudicated ? 

You can supply that for the record. Here is another one, and I am 
going to read it. 

Lawyer Worth, of Elizabeth City, was offered about half of what he valued his 
property at by the Park Service. They condemned and took possession, including 
docks, boating facilities, et cetera, from which he was then collecting $6,000 


per annum income. After years of legal stalling, both sides agreed to arbitrate 
before a board of Federal court selected commissioners. This board awarded 
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$480,000, or about twice what Worth had asked, and 3 times what the Park Service 
people had offered. The land had considerable underlying ilmenite deposits of 
no use to the Park Service. 

The talk down in Dare County was that the Park people had boasted that after 
they knocked off Worth, the wealthiest and largest property owner, they would 
have no trouble with the little feliows; that the Park Service had barely $500,000 
left for condemnations, and if they settled with Worth, they would have prac- 
tically no money left for all the other suits. 


Do you want to comment on that now? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes; I can tell you that whole story because I have been 
living with it for. a long time. 

Mr. Jensen. I think you had better furnish it for the record. Here 
are some more questions raised in this document : 


If due diligence and sincerity of purpose have been shown in prosecuting the 
condemnation suits on Hatteras Island, why years of delay? Are funds expected 
from any private sources, foundations, et cetera, as matching money or to 
induce Congress to put up more money? Why was this recreational area at 
Hatteras limited to some 36 miles of beaches and dunes a strip of 500 feet inland 
from mean high water, leaving all the rest of the land outside of the park area 
for any type of development or exploitation, regardless of its effect on the 
natural beauty of the dunes and beaches? Why was a stretch of some 50 miles 
of unspoiled beaches and dunes between Virginia Beach and Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
not considered first as a national park? It would have been readily accessible, 
merely by extending present highways, rather than Hatteras Island, accessible 
only by a 20-minute ferry carrying a maximum of 18 to 20 ears. 


As I said at the outset, after I read this, I felt. I was dutybound to 
read this. I do not know that this gentleman expected me to read all 
of it. Lrather think that part of this, or most of this long paragraph 
about Lawyer Worth, of Elizabeth City, was for my own eye, but after 
I read this, I made up my mind that.now as a servant of the people in 
the position I hold, f was dutybound to give you an opportunity to 
answer it. 

Mr. Wirtu. I will be very glad to answer it. I will say this: with- 
out trying to do it now, because it is a long, involved matter. 

Congressman Herb Bonner, who knows this from A to Z, and also 
his predecessor, the Comptroller General, Lindsay Warren, who 
fought and bled along with us in getting this area established, is well 
aware of all these problems‘and ‘the things that are referred to. 

Mr. Jensen. I may say it was.not a representative of Congressman 
Bonner who came to my office. It was a man who claimed to represent 
aeentiet Congressman, and it was just handed to me before I left the 
office. 

Mr. Wieru. I will get the information for you. Do you want me 
to give it to the committee or to you, sir? 

Mr. Jensen. Put the answer im the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


(1) In round figures there are $400,000 of donated funds on hand and avail- 
able to complete the land acquisition for the area. Also, the act of August 6, 
1956 (70 Stat. 1066), authorizes the expenditure of appropriated funds, expressly 
limited to $250,000, for land acquisition at Cape Hatteras. Under this author- 
ization, we have expended $88,000 of our. land. acquisition funds toward acquisi- 
tion of lands for Cape Hatteras. In*round figures, we have expended apiproxi- 
mately $1,236,000 of donated funds*and $88,000 of appropriated funds on the 
land acquisition program to date. 

(2) The first condemnation action was filed on August 12, 1952. 

(3) There have been three condemnation suits filed in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of North Carolina, Dlizabeth City 
Division, as: 


20659—58———30 
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{a) United States of America v. Southerly portion of Bodie {sland, Nags 
Head Township, Dare. County, State. of. North Carolina, and W. A. Worth, 
et al., civil action No. 262—original complaint for condemnation filed August 12, 
1952. 


+ ‘(b) United States of America vy. Certain lands on Hatteras Island, Kinnakeet 
and Hatteras Townships, Dare County, North Carolina, and Frank E. Britton, 
et.al, civil No. 263—original complaint for condemnation filed August 26, 1952. 

(c) United States of American v. Certain lands located in Ocracoke Township, 
Hyde County, North Carolina, Oceanfront of Ocracoke Island, and Samuel G. 
Jones, et al., and Unknown Owners, civil No. 266—original complaint for con- 
demnation filed September 17, 1952. 

(4) (a) The W. A. Worth property is loeated on the southern: tip of Bodie 

Island and contains slightly less than 2,000 acres. It was included! with 11 
other tracts on Bodie Island upen whieh a les pendes (perimeter condemna- 
tion) was filed in Federal court in August 1952. (See 3 (a) above.) Because 
of its important location for recreational purposes for which the Cape Hatteras 
area was established, it was included among the first declarations of taking. 
A declaration of taking was not filed on this tract of land until after negotiations 
with the owner came to a stalemate. 
_-(b)) As title evidence became available, appraisals were made of the various 
tracts_and the project manager then negotiated with the owners. On the Worth 
tract the, Government had the benefit of four appraisals. .Two of these ap- 
praisals were made by Government-employed land appraisers and 2 of them by 
independent appraisers, 1 of which was a-local resident. None of the 4 ap- 
praisals exceeded $200,000 and it was upon the basis of these appraisals that 
an‘ offer was made to Mr. W. A. Worth. Mr. Worth and Government negotiators 
could not reach an agreement and it was only then that a declaration of taking 
was filed because of the urgent need the Government had for the property. 

(c) All of our South Atlantic coastal region contained varying amounts of 
ilmenite. Ilmenite is a mineral that is used as a basis for paints, titanium 
metal, etc. At various times since 1945, the Du Pont Co. and National Lead 
Co. prospected in the general vicinity of the Cape Hatteras project. Mr. Worth 
claimed his property was valuable because of the content of this mineral. 
Prior to the declaration of taking, the National Park Service explored this 
possibility with the Du Pont Co. and National Lead Co. Both gave written 
statements that ilmenite did not exist on any property within the Cape Hatteras 
boundaries in sufficient quantities to allow for commercial exploitation. This 
was later testified to by Drs. Gilson, Foose, and Cannon, who are three of the 
world’s outstanding geologists on this subject. For example, Dr. Gilson is chief 
geologist for the Du Pont Co. and is recognized as one of the world’s outstanding 
authorities in this field. 

(5) In general, there are three reasons for delay in completing the land 
acquisition program to acquire some 28,500 acres in numerous ownerships, 
involving complex and vague land descriptions based on inadequate, inaccurate, 
land surveys: 

(a) Complicated and confused land titles, with overlapping claims caused 
the contracting title company time-consuming delays. Moreover, an almost 
entire lack of administration of estates imposed on the title attorneys the task 
of tracing heirs. 

(b) This Service, because of indefinite boundaries and difficulty in identifying 
holdings, through necessity had to survey practically the entire area and to pre- 
pare plats for use in appraising and title work. It was a tedious and extended 
task. 

(c) An overcrowded court docket has retarded action on about 35 contested 
tracts included in declarations of taking and some 70 tracts under condemnation 
without declarations of taking. 

(6) (a) The boundaries of the Cape Hatteras recreational area were deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with provisions of the 
act of August 17, 1937, only after most careful study and consideration and in 
conference with and upon agreement of officials from the State of North Caro- 
lina. Public hearings were also held in all of the local communities on this 
subject. These hearings were attended by the Representative in Congress from 
that district of North Carolina. In addition. to the Congressman, the North 
Carolina Cape Hatteras Seashore Commission and the National Park Service 
were represented. The, ocean front is almost completely developed north of 
Whalebone Junction. This development also extended approximately 414 miles 
along the ocean front south of Whalebone Junction. In order not to disturb this 
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development, tue 44% miles along the ocean front were excluded from the bound- 
aries. THAN : ; ; 

(b) When the enabling act was passed, in 1937, it was hoped the boundaries 
could extend from the Virginia line through Ocracoke Island, a distance of 120 
miles. Due to lack of funds and efforts to secure donations of land, the land 
acquisition program for the project progressed with only limited speed until 
1952. During these years much of the land proposed for inclusion was developed 
for residential and business purposes. In 1950 the State of North Carolina and 
the National Park Service agreed that it would not be feasible to acquire all 
of the land as originally intended and therefore modified the proposed northern 
boundary, placing it at Whalebone Junction. It was decided this portion of the 
beach together with the 44%4 miles of ocean front south of Whalebone Junction 
should be excluded from the project for commercial and residential development. 


YORKTOWN MONUMENT 


Mr. Jensen. I have one more question. 
The fieure of Liberty is in place on top of the Yorktown Monument. 
Mr. Wreru. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It has been properly dedicated. 

Mr. Wreru. Yes, sir. I understand Mr.’ Hansen was very happy 
with the ceremony. 

Mr. Jensen. It is a beautiful figure. 

Mr. Wrrta. It-is very nice. I think it turned out very well. 

Mr. Jensen. Everybody is very happy. 

Was Mr. Hansen at the dedication ? 

Mr. Wiretn. Yes; he was asked to stand up and be recognized. 

Mr. Jensen. And the Ambassador from France was there? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And Mr. S. deLafayette, a descendant of the great 
General Lafayette whom we pay tribute to in this America of ours 
for the great things he did for us. 

They wrote Mr. Hansen a couple of short letters and he showed 
them to me and he was so proud of them. I said, “All right, you 
are so proud of those letters and you have a perfect right to be proud 
of them and I will ask to have them inserted in the hearings.” He 
said, “I would appreciate that.” 


So, Mr. Chairman, with your consent I would like to have these 
letters inserted in the record. 


Mr. Wirru. Does he have a letter from the Ambassador? 
Mr. Jensen. Yes. 


Mr. Kirwan. The letters will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred follows :) 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE AUx Erats-UNIS, 


Washington, October 21, 1957. 
Mr. Oskar J. W. HANSEN, 


Care of the Virginia Celebration Commission, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Dear Mr. Hansen: I would like to express my thanks and appreciation for 
the fine work you have done on the occasion of the restoration of Alliance and 
Victory Monument in Yorktown. 

I was very pleased to be able to attend the rededication ceremony of this 
monument under its original name, which makes it a lasting symbol of the 
friendship that unites together the United States and France. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Hervé ALPHAND, 
Ambassador of France to the United States. 
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47 BouLevarD GARIBALDI, 
Paris, December 17, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Hansen: During my 10 days in the United States, the hospitality 
of everyone was so great, and back to France I was so busy, that I was unable 
to find time to write. 

I wish to express my sincere compliments for your beautiful work, the statue 
of Liberty at Yorktown. 

It is most difficult for me to express in a few words how precious is my 
souvenir of it, as a symbol of the friendship between America and France, 
in the past, present, and future. 

Cordially, 
S. pDELAFAYETTE. 

(Nore.—S. deLafayette is a descendant of General Lafayette, whom 
we honor to this day.) 


EVERGLADES PARK 


Mr. Fenton. I just want to congratulate the Service for the very 
fine work that it is doing down in the Everglades. I was down in 
November. 

Mr. Wier. I understand you were. I am glad you were pleased 
with it. 

Mr. Fenton. There is quite a change from 7 or 8 years ago. 

Mr. Wirrn. The concessions cainet up on the 20th of December 
down there and they are doing very well. The whole layout. is op- 
erating first-rate. We are getting the bugs out of it, but it is in 
good shape. 

Mr. Fenton. We took a ride out on the boat. There is still danger 
of getting lost in the marshes. 

r. Wirrn. Through the mangrove waterways. 

Mr. Fenton. They have marked the main passageways. It is quite 
an improvement over what was there before. 

Mr. Wirrn. I did ask for authorization to buy an airplane for 
patrolling purposes. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly think it. is necessary myself. 

You will recall I was oe 7 or 8 years ago when a party that had 
been lost was rescued. I know the part the Coast Guard played in that 
rescue. I donot know whether a plane or a helicopter would be best. 

Mr. Wirtu. We figured on getting one of the Cub planes so that you 
could slow down to about 35 miles an hour. If we need a-helicopter, 
which is much more expensive and takes considerably more training 
to operate, we could call on the Coast Guard because they have them 
for rescue purposes. We want it more for patrolling. e will use a 
helicopter when we cannot get in in any other way. 
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Mr. Fenton. The Cub plane would not be as good a target for the 
poachers to shoot at as the helicopter. I am very much pleased with 
the work you-are doing there. 

Mr. Wiern. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Jensen. What about the concessionaire down there? 

Mr. Wiern. They are in full operation now. They opened up on 
December 20. 

Mr. Fenton. How many units do they have? 

Mr. Wirru. Sixty units, 


ConstRucTION—LAIQUIDATION or Contract AUTHORIZATION 
Program and financing 


1957 actual 


zation) 
Unobligated balance rescinded (contract anthorization) 
— balance carried forward (contract authori- 


Status of unfunded contract authorization 


1957 actual 


Unfunded balance at 

Contract autherization (new 

uU balance 

Unfunded balance at end of year..._.__......_........-. 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 
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Object classification 


— 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other.pesitions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


| geuy 


255 
178 
4l1 
800 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


$5, 491 
$4, 323 


& 
58 
m 


g |e 
= 


$3 
282 
| 338 


Total personal services 
Travel 
‘Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and_reproduction_. 
Other contractual services. 
Supovlies and matertals- 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indem nities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total, National Park Service 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


° 
syes| sk 
< 
a 
nh 


_ 


$3 
ns 


gsasye3 


238 
5 » 
S28 


8 
SSESSSSSSEE5 


8 
3 
|| B8essssseses 


BEX SSRISSSSS 
8 


— 


oe 
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— 
» 
= 
a 
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8 


Total number of permanent emnies sil eSciseusckeae . 
Full-time equivalent of all.other positions 

Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary ; $5, 648 | 7.6 
Average salary of ungraded positions. $6, 103 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent itions._- $1, 145, 500 
Positions other than Pee 5 3+: sbieves 133, 111 
Other personal services _-__._____- cease 82, 424 


£828 


3 


8 


BS 
= 


e8222225588| £38 | 3 


228 


2 


Total personal services 1, 361, 035 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services__-___-_- 
Rents and utility services__.-___-_- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services - 
Supplies and materials...._.___- 
Equipment. 
Lands and structures - -_- oa 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions - 
Refunds, a vards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


osth 


25s 


- 


| SoS 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads_--- 3, 110, 990 | 0; 





Total obligations | 25, 410, 424 “| ~ 38, 234, 791 | 
| 
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Mr. Kirwan: We will now take up construction-liquidation of con- 
tract authorization. 


$22 million is requested for parkways and roads and trails, a de- 
crease of $9 million. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 68 through 76 inthe reeord, and a breakdown 
of the estimate by projects in amount. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Analysis by activities 


Activities Appropria-| Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increases 
tion, 1958 1959 


1, Parkways $15, 000, 000 |$15, 000, 000 |...___.._.__| $9,782,000 | $9, 782, 000 
2. Roads and trails. -_- 16, 000,000 | 16,000,000 }............| 12,218,000 | 12,218, 000 


31, 000, 000 | 31, 000, 000 |... 22, 000,000 | 22,000,000 


GENERAL 


The estimate of $22 million is for liquidating unfunded contractual obliga- 
tions scheduled under the 1958 fiscal year program and for making payments 
against obligations to be incurred during the 1959 fiscal year pursuant to the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. - The Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 
1956 authorize the appropriation of funds to cover contractual obligations for 
the fiscal years 1955-59 as follows: 


Authorizations for appropriation 


Parkways Roads and | Total 


trails 


1955-57 fiscal years: Sec. 4 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway | 
Act, 1952.00. 2 oe he 2} $82, 000,000 | $35,000,000 | ~ $67,000, 000 
1958 fiscal yor Sec. 104 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway : i 
Act, 1956 3 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
1959 foal year: Sec. 104 (a) and (b), Federal-Aid Highway 
956 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 


67,000,000 | 131,000, 000 


The budget estimate for 1959 schedules the rescission of a portion of the 
contract authorization available for that.year, which has been applied to 
each of the activities as follows: 


Parkways Roads and 
: trails 


1959 fiscal year obligational a! as $ provided i, = 


Federal-Aid Highway Act, 1956 --| $16,000,000 | $16, 000,000 $32, 000, 000 
Less amount scheduled for rescission. ‘ 6, 472, 000 195,000 | 6, 667, 000 





1959 new obligational program 9, 528, 000 15,805,000 | 25, 333, 000 
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A statement showing the actual and estimated appropriations required for 
liquidation of the contractual Se under each of the authorizing acts 
is as follows: 


1955, 1956, and 1957 authorized programs. -__.-__--..-4.2....%4 
1988" authorized program (available in 1957) __............-.--- 


Total availability through 1957 fiscal year___........... 


ee Less amount appropr riated 1955, 1956, and 1957 fiscal years: 
oe i 7 oor obligations incurred under the 1955 and 1956 , 43, 000, 000 


Ranicanerndlipwene ceemgn ceed at nape ener eaee , . —15, 447, 500 


i Unfunded contract authorization: coma 
: Ne od cccuwwausubupuadandaetn 
I nn 


bes unfunded contract authorization end of 1957 fiscal 


i iulieicneteamtetinsutrsa=4—~ananane oe saan ee ool 20, 006, 800 40. 052, 500 
Persse Keoeea ot sue , t 32 000, 000 


72, 052, 500 

To fund prior year contract avthorization -_..-.--.---.._-- —-8, 052, 500 
To partially liquidate obligations incurred under the 1958 

mee, 3 SL a. ck. BA tk yi , 054. —22, 947, 500 
























8 052, 500 
32, 000, 000 













Less amount appropriated, 1988 fiscal year: =S=S*=~S 












41, 052, 500 
—-6, 667, 000 


Less amount of 1 1959 fiscal year contract authorization sched- 
paled for, veqolanban.. <5 cg 4.2054 oy - qo yerg- ay} nigt eee <Bey- 



















34, 385, 500 
Less amount appropriated, 1959 fiscal see! estimate): 
To fund prior year contract authoriza’ —-9, 052, 500 
To partially liquidate obligations ceoinred under the 1959 
I, niin esaiiiiiteiibimiapiniaiigegiimnguenmanaapininmnti — 12, 947, 500 




































NR cin wacusnisne shee ho bannnmahiingedaswe , +. 12, 385, 500 
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The 1959 fiscal year marks the fifth year in which the parkways and roads 
and trails construction programs have been in progress under the contract 
authorizations contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956. 
A considerable backlog of construction work on the park roads and trails 
and parkways accumulated during and after the war. During this period 
a tremendous increase took place in the volume of traffic utilizing these facilities. 
Since the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956, great 
strides have been made in catching up with the deferred work and in' modernizing 
and in realining existing roads, and in the construction of new sections to 
i accommodate present-day needs. The programs for the 1955, 1956 and 1957 
i fiscal years amounted to $67 million. Of that. amount, almost $64 million was 
i obligated as of June 30, 1957. It is estimated that about $60 million will be 
obligated during the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years to continue the construction 

and reconstruction of these facilities. Much work remains to be done. 
The 1959 program will provide for work under each of the activities as 
outlined below. 


1. PARKWAYS, $9,782,000 


The $9,782,000 estimate would provide $5,006,800 for liquidating contractual 
obligations incurred or to be incurred during the 1958 fiscal year under the 
i authority of section 104 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, and $4,775,200 
for partial payments to contractors accomplishing projects contained in the 1959 
i fiscal year program. 

The 1959 program schedules projects for 5 of the 9 authorized parkways. The 
program will be directed primarily at closing gaps in parkways construction 
in order to make longer stretches of usable mileage available for visitors, and 
for developing recreational facilities along completed sections of the parkways. 
Three major road projects will require $1 million or more each. There are 8 





other major road projects and 67 minor projects, ‘Minor projects are comprised 
of roads, trails, walks, parking areas, and various types of ‘yisitor facilities, 
such as utility systems, comfort stations, campground and picnic facilities, 
utility buildings, employee residences, etc. 

The following tabulation shows, by parkway, the proposed application of the 
funds for liquidation of prior year obligations and that portion to be a 


toward partial payments on work to be accomplished during the 1959 fiscal 
year, 


‘To meet 
parti>l pay- | ‘Total e«ti- 
ments, 1959 | mate, 1959 
program 


Blue Ri ss 4 300 $1, 899, 000 $3, 
Footh ae 262, 000 500. 
; 770, 800 348, 
ez, Trace 765, 


216, 
9,782, 


Funds to improve the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway are being programed 
under this activity. This parkway, authorized by the act of March 4, 1913 (37 
Stat. 885), to connect Potomac Park with the Zoological Park and Rock Creek 
Park, has been financed in the past with “Roads and trails” funds. Until recent 
years, this parkway was considered essentially complete, but it has become more 
and more evident, with the increasing traffic incident to growth of the metro- 
politan area, that additional major expenditures will be required, including 
reconstruction, realinement, etc., of existing readway, replacement of bridges, 
construction of some major projects, such as a satisfactory route through or 
around the National Zoological Park to connect with Rock Creek Park, and for 
other physical facilities on the parkway lands. Because of the foregoing, be- 
ginning with the 1958 fiscal year, work on the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way is scheduled for accomplishment under the “Parkways” activity of the 
appropriation estimates. 

A general description of the program planned for 1959, by parkways, follows: 


Blue Ridge Parkway, $3,838,800 (North Carolina, $2,269,700; Virginia, 
$1,569,100) 

This parkway was started in 1933 under authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. When completed, it will extend along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

In Virginia, the program provides for the completion of grading and struc- 
tures on a 14-mile section, between United States Highway 220 near Reanoke 
and Adney Gap.. A portion of this work has already.been previded for in the 
1958 fiscal year program. With the completion of this work and the final paving, 
the only gap remaining in this State would be the adjacent 15-mile section 
running northerly from United States Highway 220 to United States Highway 
460. 


In North Carolina, the program provides for the grading work on a scenic, 
high, 12-mile section from Beech Gap through Haywood and Jackson Counties to 
Rockinghorse Gap. The 1958 program provides for the paving of an 11-mile 
adjoining section at the southern end from Beech Gap to Wagon Road Gap. 

The 1959 program also provides for general-development items for several 
recreational areas along newly completed sections, as well as for additional 


public-service facilities at existing developed areas to take care of the increased 
park visitation. 


Foothills Parkway, $560,000 (Tennessee) 


The Foothills Parkway was authorized by the act of February 22, 1944 (16 
U. 8S. C. 403h-11). When completed, it will extend approximately 72 miles 
generally parallel to the northern boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park between the Pigeon River and the Little Tennessee River. 

The 1959 program will start the construction of a 2-mile section on the main 
line of the parkway between Little River and Murray Gap. The parkway, when 


completed, will provide a scenic panorama of Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 
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George Washington Memorial sey: $1,277,600 (Maryland, $189,500 ; Vir- 
ginia, $1,088,100) 


This parkway is authorized to ext from: Mount Vernon to Great Falls on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Falls to’ Fort: Washington 
on the Maryland side, a total length ‘of about 49 miles, not including the distance 
through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia. The Mount Vernon 
Highway portion of the parkway was completed several years ago; more recently, 
it has been extended from Arlington Memorial Bridge to a connection with Spout 
Run above Key Bridge, a total distance of about 15 miles from Mount Vernon. 
Rights-of-way for the parkway are being provided by the States of Virginia and 
Maryland with participation by counties and the United States. The major 
portion of the parkway from Spout Run to the site of the Central Intelligence 
Agency at Langley, Va., a distance of about 6 miles, is being constructed with 
funds appropriated to that Agency and advanced to the Service for that purpose. 
Rights-of-way for this portion are being acquired by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission with funds appropriated to the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and matched by funds provided by the State of Virginia and Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties. The 1959 program provides for completion of this portion 
of the parkway. The program also provides for access roads and parking at 
Fort Washington and the repair and stabilization work on the old fort which 
was started with funds provided in the 1957 fiscal year program. 


Natchez Trace Parkway, $3,295,100 (Mississippi, $2,825,000 ; Tennessee, $479,100) 


A survey to determine the route of this parkway was authorized by the act 
of May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds allocated from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. When completed, the parkway 
bt extend for a distance of about 450 miles’ from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss. 

The amount programed for Mississippi would advance the completion of the 
165-mile Jackson-Tupelo unit on which construction has been underway at 
various times since 1937. The program includes the final paving of 27 miles 
of parkway from U. S. Highway 45 near Tupelo southwesterly to U. S. Highway 
32 and would complete a section on which grading and structures are now under- 
way. The program will also provide for the final paving extending 9 miles 
south from Mississippi Highway 15 to U. S. Highway 82 to provide a long con- 
tinuous 111-mile completed unit to Jackson. 

A start of construction on the 49-mile Clinton-Port Gibson (Miss.) unit is 
contemplated by the 1959 program, which also provides for grading and base 
course work on a portion of the 14-mile section running southwesterly from 
Oaklev Road to the Regantown Road. 

In Tennessee, the program provides for completion of the Little Buffalo River 
Bridge on a section where grading is in progress. 

General development projects are included for several recreational areas in 
Mississipni and Tennessee, including facilities at several popular picnic areas 
north of Jackson, Miss. 


Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, $216,500 (District of Columbia) 


This parkway was authorized by the act approved March 4, 1913 (87 Stat. 
885). Excerpts from that act are quoted in part as follows: 

“* * * That for the purpose of preventing the pollution and obstruction of 
Rock Creek and of connecting Potomac Park, with Zoological Park and Rock 
Creek Park * * * That all lands * * * as shown and designated on said map 
are hereby appropriated to and made a part of the parkway herein authorized 
to be acquir 

The 1959 program contemplates construction of the water sports center boat- 
house and docks at the Mole at the mouth of Rock, Creek where access roads, 
parking, and a bridge are being constructed with 1958 fiscal year funds. 


Advance planning, $400,000 


This amount is scheduled for the continuation of plans and surveys, advance 
construction plans, specifications and estimates that would ready major projects 
for advertisement and contract award as construction funds are available. 





2. ROADS AND TRAILS, $12,218,000 


The estimate of $12,218,000 is requested to provide $4,045,700 to liquidate obli- 
gations against projects being accomplished during ‘the~1958 ‘fiscal year, and 
$8,172,300 to meet partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1959 
program of $15,805,000, 

The roads and trails construction program of $15,805,000 is broken down into 
the following broad categories— 


Major roads : 
Reconstruction 


Miscellaneous minor roads and trails projects..-_-_ ods retahsien Minimal 
Advance planning, surveys, etc 


Reconstruction and relocation of existing roads make up the largest category 
of work required. Many miles of park roads were built more than 25 years ago 
at standards far below modern requirements. ; 

Informational and interpretive signs, markers and exhibits, turnouts, parkin 
spaces, and overlooks are included in the needs of the modern park road, so that 
the motorist can make the most satisfactory use of it. Relocation, in many 
instances, is the only method of eliminating steep, winding, and narrow sections 
for safe use. The principle has been followed of providing the motorist with a 
fair assortment of:the attractions. by. supplementing roads with,.good trail 
systems te accommodate those visitors who desire a more intimate eontact with 
the scenic, historic, scientific, archeologic, or wilderness features which comprise 
all but a small percentage of the major parks. 

Approximately $10,200,000 is included for roads to be constructed through the 
cooperative facilities of the Bureau of Public Roads. This. amount will finance 
23 major projects in 17 parks. The minor roads and trails program to be 
carried out by the Service involves 130 projects in 45 different parks, having 
a total construction estimate of about $4,855,000. The remaining $750,000 in 
the program is for constructing roads, parking areas, and walks, to serve con- 
cessioners’ facilities and for advance plan preparation, surveys, etc. 


Mr. Kirwan. The $22 million requested will cover all obligations 
incurred under the contract authorizations through 1958, and will 
allow almost $13 million to cover expenditures.on the new 1959 con- 
tract authority. 


RESCISSION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Please explain the budget language pro to rescind $6,667,000 
of the 1959 contract authorization of $32 million. 
Mr. Wirtrn. Well, the Mg iinns, 3 would eliminate or reduce the con- 


tractual authorization we now have by $6,667,000. It amends the 
wording in sections 104 (a) and 104 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. $853,800 is requested to.complete the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway to Langley in connection with the CIA 
building. $8,500,000 was appropriated to CIA for this purpose in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1957. Why is this addi- 
tional amount required ? 
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Mr. Wieru. The estimates used at that time were prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and under the CIA authorization so much 
money was received, of which so much was to be allotted for this 
particular purpose. The whole parkway was in our p m. for 
ark development. We left it out because we were getting the money 
rom CIA. But the responsibility is ours. We went back to the 
CIA for this additional money. When they called our attention to 
the fact they were running short of money, we picked up some. of it 
from the money they allotted for land, so we reduced the amount 
needed by about $200,000. But they cannot go back to for 
funds because of the definite limitation in their act. As this is in 
our regular program anyway, we have gone ahead to get it. We feel 
quite fortunate we got them to pay for over $8 million worth of 
parkway roads that would normally have come out of our appro- 
priation. I realize it all “comes from the same pot,” but, nevertheless, 
they got it because they had to have it in a hurry. 
- Mr. Karwan. $900,000 of carryover is programed for 1959 for grad- 


ing on the George Washington Memorial Parkway from Langley to 
Great Falls. 


Has the land been purchased for this? 
Mr. Wien. A part of it has been purchased. This would carry the 
arkway from the CIA Building to the juncture with the Cabin John 
ridge. It will be a part of the outer loop. This money would be 
for that particular purpose. I believe this money is now impounded. 
All the land has not been acquired at the present time. We allotted 
money to it because this would carry it part way and would carry it 
on land we do own. There is a stretch in there we do not own, but 
this would make a better terminus for the whole parkway. When it 
came down to impounding money to hold in reserve, we felt this was 
the lowest priority of the high-priority projects. 


ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. Improvement of the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way has been financed under the roads and trails. Explain the reason 
for shifting its financing to the parkways appropriation. 

Mr. Wiern. It should always have been financed under parkways. 
Nobody ever really thought of it as a parkway, but, when you look at 
the act of Congress, you will find it was established as a parkway. 
We shifted over to parkway funds rather than use roads and trails 
funds. 

BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. How many miles will be constructed on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway with the $3,345,000 programed for 1959? 
Mr. Wirrn. There is a total of about 352 miles completed, but I 
would like to check that. You asked how many miles will be com- 
leted ? 
" Mr. Kirwan. Constructed, on the Blue Ridge Parkway with this 
$3.345,000. 
Mr. Wirrn. May I furnish that? 
Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 
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_(The matter referred to follows:) 


The 1959 program will provide for grading and structures on 26 miles ef the 
parkway. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. How many miles willbe constructed on the Natchez 
Trace Parkway with the $2,855,000 scheduled for 1959 ¢ 
Mr. Wrern. Thirty-six miles. 


MONTEBELLO, VA. 


Mr. Krrwan. At Montebello, Va., $5,000 is scheduled for roads and 
walks for 2 employee residences. The cost seem high. 

Mr. Wirern. It is an entrance road and walks and things like that 
are needed to landscape it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Something is wrong. The house must be a couple 
of miles away from the main road, 

. Wirrn. It is mountainous country. 

Mr. Krrwan. Two employee residences are also budgeted for Mon- 
tebello, Va., at a cost of $22,700 each. That seems high. 

Mr. Wirru. As I say, those are standard plans and we adhere to 
them. The material in it is kept down to standard material. There 
is nothing fancy about it. This is the engineer’s estimate of what it 
would cost to build in there in line with the present wage scales. We 
are trying to keep it down. 


DAINGERFIELD ISLAND MARINA 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the $171,800 planned to rehabilitate the 
Daingerfield Island Marina in Virgina. 

Mr. Wirtu. That is the area immediately south of the airport, where 
we have a marina and we want to rehabilitate that and get more space 
for boating. The demand for boating is very great here. Water sports 
are on the distinct climb, and boats are just iin in. Iam not talking 
about big boats, but small boats that a man and his family would own 
for a few hundred dollars or a few thousand. I am not talking about 
big yachts, but sailboats and ordinary boats. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. Under the roads and trails program, $888,900 is sched- 
uled for road construction in the District of Columbia. What is in- 
volved in this item ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. This item is set up to — the construction of the Mall 
roads over 12th Street. There isa e separation in preparation for 
the construction of the roads for the new bridge or tunnel approach, 
whichever we happen to get at Constitution Avenue. It has been in 
the plans since 1931 or 1932 to provide overpasses for the Mall roads 
to maintain the level grade of the Mall. 
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Mr. Kirwan. My advice to you, then, is to get a pretty fair statement 
in the record telling what this is for. ._Down phase the years that 
I have been on this committee I have seen people go down into the well 
of Congress and just arephy poet an amendment to take $500,000 
out of the Park Service. ou better be prepared to, put something 
in the record and give a good explanation of what that is for. 

Mr. Ketty. May I also say that the building of the Southwest Free- 
way and the new highway approach will call for a bridge across the 
Wempine channel at 12th Street, 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the statement you want to get in the record. 
You should not just let the record go cold-blooded that you want $888,- 
900 for road construction in the District of Columbia. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Roap CONSTRUCTION IN. THE Distrricr or CoLnuMBIA, $888,900 


The basic objective of this project is te carry eut one of the intents of the 
MacMillan plan of 1901 for the treatment of the Mall; namely, to keep the Mall 
axis as free of obstructions and cross traffic as possible. 

In furtherance of this objective, a plan was approved by the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the Commission for the Enlarging of the Capitol 
Grounds on October 20, 1933, and January 4, 1934, respectively. This action was 
in accordance with section 5 of Public, 1036 of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1696). 

This plan provides for the depressing of 12th Street across the Mall, with the 
Mall roads overpassing 12th Street. Since this work involves the District: of 
Columbia and the National Park Service, discussions have been held with the 
District and it has been mutually agreed that this project would be undertaken 
jointly. 

The District of Columbia is responsible for handling the local traffic through 
the Mall at 12th Street and the Park Service has the responsibility. of developing 
the Mall in accordance with approved development plans, 

The District is now developing plans for the 12th Street improvement in con- 
nection with the Southwest Freeway. They have included in their 1959 budget 
request an amount to cover the District’s share of the cost of the construction 
involved in depressing 12th Street through the Mall as an approach to the South- 
west part of the city and to the Southwest Freeway. 

The $888,900 for “Road construction, District of Columbia” represents. the 
National Park Service’s share of the cost for the structures necessary to carry 
the Mall roads over 12th Street. In-order to permit our portion of the work 
to proceed concurrently with that of’ the District, and eliminate an extended 
period of disruption of essential facilities of the Mall, it is necessary that funds 
be provided in the 1959 fiscal year. 


Another $540,000 is planned for reconstruction of roads and bridges 
in Rock Creek Park. Why isthis work necessary ?, 

Mr. Wirtn. That is for the reconstruction of roads whith have 
completely gone to pieces, and maintenance is high. 

(Further details of the $540,300 by project. and explanation of each 
is as follows:) 


Rock Creek Park, extend parking area, amphitheater R-239, $125,000 


The Carter Barron Amphitheater located in upper Rock Creek Park has a 
seating capacity of approximately 4,000 and parking facilities for 700 auto- 
mobiles. During past performances when all seats were occupied it was found 
that approximately 1,100 automobiles had to be accommodated. The 400 addi- 
tional cars which could not get on the parking lot had to be parked on the lawn 
‘areas, access roads, and nearby streets in the residential area. This has not 
only created a hardship on the residents in this area but has also been an in- 
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convenience to the patrons of the amphitheater: A. serious traffic problem has 
also resulted during the opening and closing hours. The proposed project will 


correct this situation by providing sufficient. parking facilities and additional 
access roads. 


Rock. Creek. Park, Sherrill Drive, replace bridge, R-253, $217,500 

Sherrill Drive Bridge is located in upper Rock Creek Park and was built 
about 1920 from the parts of two portable Army bridges which were surplus 
from the First World War. They were installed side by side to provide suffi- 
cient roadway space but do not make a satisfactory bridge for modern-day 
traffic, The deck is timber and there is no provision for pedestrian walks. 

The present structure is located over Rock Creek at the foot of Sherrill Drive 
but._the alinement is not satisfactory for present-day usage. 

This project contemplates the construction of a modern-type bridge on the 
proper alinement of Sherrill Drive with a satisfactory connection with the new 
Beach Drive now under construction and is a part of the general improvement 
program for the roads in Rock Creek Park which was begun in 1950. 


Rock Creek Park, Sherrill Drive, reconstruction, R-252, $40,000 


Sherrill Drive is located in the northern part of Rock Creek Park and serves 
as an entrance to the park from 16th Street in the vicinity of Walter Reed 
Hospital. It is one of the older roads in the park and is far below present 
standards as to alinement, grade, and drainage. Its present high crown and 
steep grades make it very dangerous during inclement weather. This project 
is a part of the general improvement program for the roads in Rock Creek 
Park which was begun in 1950. 


Rock Creek Park, Wise Road, reconstruction, R-248, $125,000 


Wise Road is located in the northern part of Roek Creek Park and serves as 
an entrance to the park from Oregon Avenue. It was constructed over 50 years 
ago and does not conform, with present-day standards as to alinement, grade, 
and drainage. The present road base is not heavy enough for the purpose for 
which the road is now being used and continual beraking up of the road makes it 
an expensive maintenance problem. The proposed reconstruction of this road 
would provide for the correction of these faults and result in a safe and adequate 
park road. This project is a part of the general improvement program for the 
roads in Rock Creek Park which was begun in 1950. 


Rock Creek Park, reconstruction roads and bridges, R-255 (comp.), $32,800 


The Department of Sanitary Engineering of the District of Columbia has 
been engaged in construction of the Piney Branch trunk sewer fer the pst 
several years. This project is scheduled for completion by the spring of 1959 
and will result in an increase of storm water flowing through Piney Branch 
into Rock Creek. The original plans for this project indude channel improve- 
ments and bank protection to handle the increased volume of storm water. The 
waterway under the existing bridge on Beach Drive over Piney Branch is 
inadequate to handle the expected flow upon completion of the Piney Branch 
sewer and must be replaced by a new structure. At the same time it will be 
necessary to make certain improvements in thé roadways approaching this 
bridge to facilitate the movement of traffic. In order that the work involved to 
complete the channel improvements, bank protection and the new structures by 
the time the Piney Branch trunk sewer is in operation, contracts will have to be 
let so that the work can be started during fiscal year 1958. Therefore, funds 
to accomplish this work were reprogramed from unobligated balances and 
other projects which were of lower priority. 

Director Wirth of the National Park Service and Engineer Commissioner 
Lane of the government of the District of Columbia met on February 21, 1957, 
and agreed that the cost of this project at the confinence of Piney Branch and 
Rock Creek would be shared by the District of Columbia and the National 
Park Service. The $32,800 in the 1959 budget represents the additional funds 
estimated at this time which will be required to complete the work contem- 
plated. ; 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activiti»s: 
1. Department: expenses 
2. Regional offi te expenses 


Total obligations. 
Finaneing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent itions 178 173 173 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................ii--. 4 4 4 
Average number of all employees 176 “172 171 
Number of employees at end of year 177 172 172 


Average GS grade and salary 7.4 $5,348 | 7.5 $5,409/) 7.5 $65,491 
Average salary of ungraded positions $4, 176 $4, 312 $4, 323 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 070, 522 $1, 004, 405 $1, 110, 808 
Positions other than permanent 12, 285 12, 074 12, 072 
Other personal services ‘ 7, 652 7, 706 


Total personal services 68 1, 144, 131 
Travel____ 4 776 
Transportation of things 355 
Communication services 22, 21, 450 
Rents and utility services : 


190, 586 
20, 650 

920 

25, 085 25, 085 
14, 933 

9, 102 

4, 010 

72, 827 


1, 
Supplies and materiuls 1 


Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments. 150 100 


Total obligations 1,280,196 | 1, 820,000 1, 330, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. $1, 330,000 is requested for general administrative 
expenses, the same as this year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 78 through 82 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred follows:) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1958 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Analysis by activities, general administrative expenses 


Amount Estimate, 
Activities ne te Decreases | Subtotal 


1. Departmental expenses -_--._._.........- 
2. Regional oifice expenses 


Pe ieee a iad cde ecllnig ls ' 
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1. Departmental expenses, $834,450 














Amount Estimate, 
Activities ~~ Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
(a) Salaries, retirement, ete............._-- CREE Faiesins kntnnde $722, 450 $723, 400 jo. cis. ccu, 
(6) General expenses __..__......-....--.. GE Ge Enianec cin dss 87, 000 87, en eee 
(c) Administrative printing. .__.._.....__. SE00P. 7, 0.285. 058 25, 000 25, 000 eked cae ietcod 
Pd lea RE halite Leeann ea 
ena aes 1 834, 450 | 834, 450 834,450 |... 
| 
GENERAL 


The 1959 estimate of $834,450 for this activity is in the same amount as the 
subtotal and the amount appropriated for 1958. 


(a) Salaries, retirement, etc., $722,450 


The funds provided under this subactivity finance the salaries, plus retirement, 
insurance, and FICA contributions of Washington office employees who are 
engaged in activities which are general in nature and not chargeable to other 
appropriations of the Service. These activities include the formulation of 
Service policies, the prescribing of systems and procedures, and the overall ad- 
ministrative direction and coordination of the various programs of the Service. 


(b) General expenses, $87,000 


The funds under this subactivity are required to meet general expenses of em- 
ployees whose salaries are financed under the departmental expenses activity, 
and cover such items of expense as travel, transportation, office supplies, servic- 
ing and repair of office machines, replacement of office equipment, central 
reproduction services, library facilities, telephone and switchboard service, ete. 


(c) Administrative printing, $25,000 

The funds provided under this heading are used to cover the cost of printed 
forms, letterheads, envelopes, binding of books, calendars, salary tables, various 
civil-service publications, copies of budget documents, legislative bills, reports, 
hearings, Comptroller General decisions, and other miscellaneous publications 
and documents required to carry out overall Service responsibilities. 


2. Regional office expenses, $495,550 





Amount Estimate, 


Activities available, | Decrease | Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
(a) Region 1 office_._.______- ; Ses ie $98, 000 |........---- $98, 000 $98, 000 |.....--.---. 
(b) Region 2 office_...._- OR Oe f.0 =n ches 98, 680 SE GNP 3 tion cen 





(c) Region 3 office... | eet... ee 98, 160 98, 160 |_------- 
(d) Region 4 office.......-.........-.-....-] 96; 380 j........-..- 98, 380 OR Bee t <.6565.5.5.- 
(e) Region 5 office... ___- | 102,380 |---| «102, 830 102, 330 |..--.--.._- 
DOR be hnignsbicontig | 496,560: |. 22.22... 495, 550 | 495, 550 | arena: vie 
GENERAL 


The estimate of $495,550 for the 1959 fiscal year under this activity is in the 
Same amount as the subtotal and the amount appronriated for 1958. 

The funds included under this activity finance the functions of the five regional 
offices of the Service which are general in nature and not chargeable to other 
appropriations. The regional offices provide administrative direction and co- 
ordination of the various programs of the Service within the respective regions, 
consistent with the policies and procedures established by the Washington 


office. 

Mr. Jensen. First, I want to say that I am pleased to see that the 
Park Service asked for less funds this year than you received in fiscal 
1958. How much lower are you? 

Mr. Wirrn. About $13 million. 


20659—58——31 
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Mr. Jensen. Of course, that is a drop in the bucket, so to speak, 
compared to our entire budget, but, as the old saying goes, another 
straw might break the camel’s back, so it is good to see that you have 
held this budget down below the 1958 request. I want to compli- 
ment you for it—you and all the rest of your staff who have had 
anything to do with it. 


Construction (LiqumpatTion or Contract AUTHORIZATION) 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Wiern. Thank you sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a language change here, which I would like 
to speak to for just a moment, on page 87. It, states: 

For liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority contained in 
section 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 and section 106 of the 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, including acquisition of right-of-way for the 
eastern entrance road, Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., $31 million— 


And you have inserted $22 million in lieu of the $31 million— 


to remain available until expended: Provided, That the contract authorization 
granted for the fiscal year 1959, by section 104— 


And so on— 


of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, is hereby reduced by the amount of 
$6,667,000. 

You are, in effect, repealing a law with language in an appropriation 
bill, a law which was passed by the Congress. Is that right? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. I am glad to see you try to save some money. How 
much is the saving involved here, if any ? 

Mr. Wirtn. $6,667,000. 

Mr. Jensen. There is no law which compels you to spend that 
money, is there? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Someone suggested maybe another agency didn’t trust 
themselves to have that money laying around, and they would be prone 
to spend it if it was not taken away from them. Would I dare accuse 
you of that, Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. I can trust myself to this extent; that, if 
either the Congress or the Secretary tells us to cut our program by 
that much, we will cut it. We will not have it to spend and I won’t 
even have to trust myself. 

Mr. Jensen. As much as I would like to save money, I do not like 
to see a law repealed by language or by legislation in an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Wrrern. I think it issubject toa point of order. 

Mr, Jensen. I may be too picayunish and too proud of what Con- 
gress does, so to speak, but I am just wondering if this is good practice. 
As I said to the other agency, the committee, in executive session, will 
take this under consideration. 

Mr. Wirrn. I can tell you this, Congressman Jensen; that this is 
wording which was decided by a higher echelon, and we were willing 
to take their decision in the matter. If the money is not appropriated, 
or if we are told in the written part of your report, or if we are told 
by the Secretary not to exercise the full amount of contractual author- 
ization, of course, we will not. If I were the Secretary and told a 
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bureau chief not to exercise that authority, and he did, he would not be 
a bureau chief very long. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize that. I knew that you were in effect ordered 
to accept this language by 4 oe authority in the Department, but 
I question their judgment on this matter as [ have on some other mat- 
ters, of course. 

I go along with language changes where such language change does 
not repeal existing law. I feel it would not be good practice to start 
that kind of business. 

If you can repeal such a law by language in an appropriation bill 
there is no end to what the departments of Government can do. They 

van ask for something a thousand times more important than this. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, except to say that the chairman has asked 
very pointed and important questions, many of which I would have 
asked had I had an opportunity. They are all properly put, and the 
answers have been given, and I am satisfied. 

Mr: Wirt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. I just want to ask one question. I don’t know whether 
it has been asked during my absence or not. 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 
POLICE PROTECTION 


Mr. Fenton. How about the police protection in the National Cap- 
ital Parks? Is it satisfactory or not ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I might say this, Congressman Fenton: Along with 
the report on National Capital Parks, and the police report as a whole 
which was referred to later, that report recommended a considerable 
increase in the size of the police force. That is being analyzed very 
carefully now and I think most likely we will be able to recommend 
some adjustments in it. 

Mr. Fenton. How many police do you have? 

Mr. Ketry. 209 uniformed policemen and 15 civilian technicians 
who work with the police force. Would you like the report on the 
rest of them ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Ketxy. Last year our police made a total of 32,410 arrests, which 
was the greatest number they have ever made in asingle year. Most of 
them were for minor traffic offenses primarily. We had 342 major 
crime arrests in the parks during the year, which was an increase of 3 
from the year before and it is nearly 100 under the highest year, 1952, 
when we made 429 arrests for major crimes and offenses. We had no 
murders or manslaughter cases. We had only nine rape cases during 
the year. We think that the police are working under a great handicap 
of limited personnel. When you divide 209 men working 5 days a 
week, 8 hours a day, over 7 days a week, at 24-hours-a-day police 
protection that is required, policing 800 park reservations extending 
over 220 miles, ish are spacing your police help too thin. We are 
very fortunate that we do not have more serious offenses committed 
in our parks than we have had. We think it is a great tribute to the 
efficiency and dedication of the police officers we have in keeping the 
crimes down to the low degree they have. 

Mr. Fenton. Indeed it is and you are to be congratulated. 
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CRIME IN NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


I wonder whether or not you can put a table in the record of crimes 


that have been committed, and if you can prepare it for the last 5 years 
or so 


Mr. Keiiy. We have a record since 1951 in this table and I will sub- 
mit it for the record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


Major offenses reported, 1951-57 
(40-hour week] 

















Offenses | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 
Nonnegligent manslaugh- | 
COT Sonics haga i 0 0} 0| 0} 0 0 0 
Negligent manslweghter 
(by motor vehicle) -_____| 1 1 4) 2| 5| 1 1 
Rape.._- SN g 2 13 10) 4) 6| 9 
Robbery -. 21 44 21| 24| 21) 19 
Aggravated assvult _- 12 12 22; 19) 12| 13 23 
Burglary—breaking and | | 
entering_._......__- -| 24 50 20 31) 17) 23 26 
Larceny: | 
Grand. _...___. .| 24 19} 32 6) 12) 21) 7 
Fen.....-- . -| 130 268 172 187 237) 221) 221 
TIE, oes ---..--} 13 33 48 20 35) 35) 34 
Total ......- 233 429 332 299 343) 339) 342 
Sex offenses. except rape 
(prostitution and com- | 
mercislized vice) -_ 73 61 61 44 58) 30 38 
Authorized strength of 
force 1 198 2 192 198 200) 207 207) 209 
Authorized civilian per- i | 
Reh 8 coe tN ts paladin ydebalhcemeitate & eats) ak ieine abe ee =~ | 15 
Total authorized strength. |_.-_._..-.|-.----..--|.-.----- Be C550. Sash acai Piste add 224 
Grand.total of arrests for | | | 
all offénses, 1950-57 __ | 12,178 12, 340) 18, 781) 17, 904 25, 363) 27, 908) 32, 410 
Grand total of fines and | 
forfeitures__..._._..__...|$72, 853. 90 $82, 670. 30 $126, 437. 56 $135, 452. 67)$191, 920. 20 $195, 956. 75 $237, 633. 75 





133 men added because of 40-hour week for police. 
2 Salaries of 6 positions lost due to monetary reduction in District of Columbia appropriations, fiscal year 
1953, restored fiscal year 1954, 


POLICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fenton. Can you break down your classifications of police, 
that is mounted policemen, police cars, and so on 

Mr. Ketty. I will furnish that for the record. I don’t have it 
with me. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


U. S. Park Police organization 

















United District of Total 
States Columbia 

Chie’, U. 8. Park Police._______- Bak une naed Migs ces 1 
EE niece ne a eardibi bie cabibiwigded cnumiin tae Teta nig il 1 
Cee ee ooo see : Sot, tc Pe as ateeks 1 1 
Licutenant___...-...--- . dk 6 mcnpetad® dile> he oii 5 1 6 
Sergeant, horse mounted : \Spelsas dees OT. ccspeceson 1 
Sergeant...._.........-.-- : Sob sia oh. MAS ae eeac kl 7 8 15 
no oh Ee 0. dans = aaa eaaaternnnin<aiines 1 1 
Corp ral, motorcycle ___- eas BAe ti bly 4 
yy Oa eae: eS a fh cbth~atbsntace 7 
Private, plain-Iothes _- 2 MGS +b sgt cle 8 2 10 
Private, technician. ___-.--. 4 bi dls dg aie di Ae 4 3 7 
Private, motorcycie -__-- g4 9 14 23 
eaves, moree meomnted «253.2 o os ee ee 9 4 13 
a sich sce eecapiniao ce one 2h:e.diellath aise nd italy oa 67 52 119 

209 
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Mr. Fenton. How many mounted police do you have? 

Mr. Ketiy. Fourteen, and they have been doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Fenton. You have that many horses? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have a couple of spare horses. We would like to 
have more. Right now, we could use 8 more mounted policemen and 
we ought to have 30 horses for that many men. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has the barn been built? Do you havea barn? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why don’t you buy the horses? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have to make an extension to the barn. 

Mr. Fenton. When did you get your first horses? 

Mr. Ketry. 1949 or 1950. 

Sex crimes in the remote sections of parks have been eliminated 
almost entirely as a result of the mounted police patrol along the 
bridle paths and the remote areas of our parks. 

Mr. Fenton. You are making a survey on this? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have a survey on this which was made by outside 
sources. Mr. Donald Leonard was the main man on the survey,team. 
He is a former Detroit, Mich., police commissioner, and-hé does a 
lot of consulting work. He is past president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and, if desired we would be very 
glad to give the committee a report on that. We are gradually carry- 
ing it out. Various steps in the report have to be taken one at a time 
and certain legislation will have to be enacted. We expect to request 
additional funds next year. 

Mr. Frenron. Have any funds been withheld from this particular 
item of protection ? 

Mr. Wirtn. No; I think the committee has given everything we 
have asked for, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean administratively withheld. Have you ever 
been told not to put out so much money ? 

Mr. Wirru. Not in the budget reserve, no. 

Mr. Fenrron. I think it is very important to give proper protection. 
While Mr. Kelly has given a very fine report, we should protect the 
public to every extent possible. 

Mr. Wirrn. It would be well, Mr. Kelly, if you will see that copies 
of the United States Park Police report are sent to the members of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. It would be too big to put in the record. 


CONSTRUCTION 
MISSION 66 


Mr. Fenton. One other observation, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
through. Concerning Mission 66, as you have performed it here in 
the parks, do you think it has improved the parks very much ? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes; there is no question about it. 


ROCK CREEK PARKWAY 


Mr. Fenton. Before you had these improvements you could pull 
the car off to the side of the road entirely in case of a flat tire. 
Mr. Wirt. You mean on the parkway here? 
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Mr. Fenton. Yes. Now you cannot get off the road. 

“Mr. Wirrn. You can get a good part of the car off and you have 
less opportunity, sir, of going too far off the road and down into the 
stream. 

Mr. Fenton. On the other side, too. 

Mr. Wrern. On the other mside you have plenty of room. 

Mr. Fenton. That may be so insofar as going down into the stream. 

Mr. Wirtu. We built a curb there. 

Mr. Fenton. But if you are on that side going the other way out 
of the park and have to pull to the right you are creating a hazard 
there by your car not being off the road. 

, Mr. Wirru. It is tight, but we had to put a curb there in order to 
protect the people from going all the way down. In the realinement 
of the road, we put a small dip in it and then made the road wider. 

Mr. Fenton. That part of it I am most concerned about is that 
if you have a flat tire—you cannot get the car fully off the road. 

If you have to stop, the way they drive on that parkway, particu- 
larly when they are going home between the hours of 4 and 6: 30, it is 
a difficult situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed having you with us, gentlemen. 

~ Mr. Wirru. One more report to the committee here off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES BENNETT, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the statement concerning Representa- 
tive Charles Bennett, of Florida, at this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

We would like to make it a matter of record, that our good friend and bene- 
factor, Congressman Charles Bennett, of Florida, has personally donated over 
$37,000 toward developing Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla. These con- 
tributions by Mr. Bennett, have helped immensely in financing the needs of 
this park. They have been used generally for the acquisition of lands and for 
museum exhibits and archeological investigations so essential for its proper 
interpretation. The Service is highly appreciative of Mr. B-nnett’s generosity 
and his keen interest toward furthering the objectives for which the park was 
established. 

- Mr. Jensen. The entire committee expresses appreciation for that 
fine contribution of Mr. Bennett’s. He isa fine gentleman. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is good to have you here, gentlemen. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Fripay, JANuARy 17, 1958, 
WITNESSES 


ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE 

0. LLOYD MEEHEAN, OFFICE OF PROGRAM REVIEW 

W. E. CORBIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with 
us this morning the Fish and Wildlife Service. Mr. Leffler is here. 
We are happy to have you here with us. It is always a pleasure to 
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have in front of the committee the Fish and Wildlife Service. It 
affects an activity that generates millions of dollars worth of business 
annually throughout the United States. It is a sport that the Nation 
loves, both fishing and hunting. It is apleasure to have you. 

Mr. Leffler, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Lerrier. I havea short one. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FiIsH AND 
WILDLIFE 


Mr. Lerrier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to be with you to discuss budget and the general situation 
with regard to matters concerning the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
I am sorry that Commissioner Suomela is not here today. He is 
chairman of the North Pacific Fur Seal Commission at their very 
important first meeting this week. I felt sure that you would be 
willing to excuse him in view of the circumstances. 

The situation today is somewhat different than it was at the time 
of my last appearance a year ago. The reorganization resulting from 
the act of 1956 was in a state of flux. This situation has been straight- 
ened out and the bureaus are attacking their programs and evaluat- 
ing their activities in a critical manner to meet more effectively the 
essential problems and to curtail programs that are of less importance. 

In the face of total situation today, and our own situation in par- 
ticular, we can afford to hold the programs at present levels until 
there has been time to evaluate those we have and to determine where 
expansion is desirable. The problems are changing rapidly with the 
stepped-up tempo of industrialization and the explosive population 
trends. e are faced with an entire new set of situations brought 
about by competition for land and water resources, and because of 
imports of fish from friendly nations whose economy we must be 
concerned with. 

This creates a need for concerted action by the States, the Federal 
Government, and private agencies to solve the problems caused by 
our present living situation; those resulting from man’s encroach- 
ment upon land areas with which we were never concerned before; 
those caused by the concentrated agricultural effort; those brought 
about by greater demands for hunting and fishing opportunities. The 
demands for fishing and hunting are increasing at a much more rapid 
rate than they ever have in history. This all requires planning which 
also takes time. Ultimately, it will mean additional manpower and 
funds to attack the problems on a scale large enough to be effective. 

This is not to say that funds could not be used or that additional 
employees are not desirable. We have many requests and demands for 
salitioma services and assistance but these must be evaluated in the 


light of the present situation. 

You have been supplied copies of Mr. Suomela’s statement, which 
dwells briefly on the status of reorganization. This statement may be 
read or inserted in the record, as the committee may wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that finish your statement ? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes, sir. 
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GenERAL STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF FisH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert Mr. Suomela’s statement in the record 
and a brief biographical sketch. 
(The statement follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT By ARNIE J. SUOMELA, COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 outlines rather specifically the duties and responsibilities of the Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, the Commissioner, and the constituent bureaus 
of the Service. Reorganization of the Service is being carried out accordingly. 
I have here charts showing organization of the Service and of the regional 
boundaries for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. These organizations are 
very nearly completed. 

At this time last year there was some doubt as to the organization of adminis- 
trative services for the two bureaus. Senate Report 476 made certain recom- 
mendations on this and other matters. Conference Report 653 further elaborated 
upon this subject, and suggested cooperation with the Bureau of the Budget. 

The administrative services are being reorganized with approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget and without increase in funds from 1 division in the Office of the 
Commissioner to 2: (a@) One in the Washington Office of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, which will also provide administrative services for the 
Office of the Commissioner with counterpart units substantially as at present in 
the regional offices; and (b) one in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. This 
one will be a centralized administrative organization with a skeleton adminis- 
trative liaison staff in each of the regional offices. 

The estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service for the annual definite appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1959 total $20,528,900, a reduction of $4,826,000 below 
eomparable appropriations for 1958. Of the $20,528,900 estimate, $13,680,100 is 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, $6,541,000 is for the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, and $307,800 is for the Office of the Commissioner. 

The Directors of the two Bureaus just mentioned will appear before this 
committee and make general statements regarding their programs and support 
their estimates. I shall be glad to discuss the estimate for my office which, 
incidentally, is in the same amount as is available for the current fiscal year. 


ARNIE J. SvuOMELA BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Born July 27, 1902, at Ilwaco, Wash. Bachelor of science, University of 
Washington, 1924; master of science, University of Washington, 1931; addi- 
tional studies at George Washington University, 1932-33; married in 1936. 

1923 (May-—September): Stream watchman in charge of fish-counting weirs, 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

1924-28: Warden, Alaska Fisheries Service, United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries. 

1931-37: Junior aquatic biologist, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

1937-39: Assistant acquatic biologist, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

1939-48: Associate biologist, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

1943-45: Managing biologist, State Department of Fisheries, Washington. 

1945-53: State fisheries director, Fish Commission of Oregon. 

January 11, 1954, to May 14, 1956: Assistant director, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

May 15 to November 5, 1956: Associate director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

November 6, 1956, to March 28, 1957: Acting director, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

March 29, 1957 to present: Commissioner, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Lecturer at University of Washington, 1935-43. Member of American Fish- 
eries Society and Pacific Fisheries Biologists. 

Commissioner of International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, Inter-American Trop- 
ical Tuna Commission, and North Pacific Fur Seal Commission. 
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Mr. Kirwan. How long had you been with the Game Commission 
of Pennsylvania before you came to the Government ? 

Mr. Lerrver. I was on the Pennsylvania Game Commission for 30 
years. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is very easy for a department to appear in front 
of a committee with a fellow like you, who has had 30 years’ expe- 
rience back of him and knows what the people want. That is the 
job of your agency, to see they get what they want. 

Mr. Lerrier. We do our best. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing a good job. 

Mr. Lerrier. Thank you. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities: Departmental expense (total obliga- 


SOND cans enki nine siete th cide edieieparedinea nnn , 800 $307, 800 7, 800 
Financing: Comparative transfer from (—) or to other accounts. — 86, 800 Gen, aoe ti ... ke 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -............|......-.....-- | 913, 200 | 307, 800 





Object classification 


1957 actual | 1968 estimate | 1959 estimate 





























Total number of permanent positions.__..............-.-.-... 17 | 36 | 36 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions _________._.-_.__--_|....____. BF: ie Paley ME Alphas i 
Average number of all employees. _.._._...........-..-....... 12 36 | 36 
Number of employees at end of year. .-_-.....-.......-.------ 17 | 35 | 35 
Average GS grade and Salary. _-__......_.__....._--.--.-...-- 8.5 $6,636) 9.0 $6, 9.0 $6,943 
01 Personal services: | 
Ir Se ea ele mines meal $73, 438 $246, 700 | $246, 700 
Positions other than permanent Gaee es fake. eee ss 
Other personal services... ...... ....-.2..-----+-.-L..- 57 | 900 | 900 
TE UU on en eee nee ntcen es 76, 700 | 247, 600 | 247, 600 
02 Travel - : Price ei CRA ARCS 3, 128 | 16, 0£0 | 16, 050 
03 Transportation of things. .............-.....-..-----.---- 227 | 1, 000 | 1, 000 
06. CCCs ICREItes CERU IIS noi. oi. cut cn nhnteycn~sintarectinmeghian 1, 586 6, 000 | 6, 000 
05 Rents and utility services __ 1, 295 at [eee 
06 Printing and reproduction__- ¥ e 253 | 5, 500 | 5, 500 
07 Other contractual services sitpiedepg.b-dao- dhe 1, 389 | 7, 200 | 7, 200 
ae a ee eae eee ee 1,115 | 4, 500 | 4, 500 
09 Equipment eo wae 961 | 3, 500 | 3, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_-_---__- | 16, 450 | 16, 450 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities____ _- 146 | 2} pails 
Total obligations. -| 86, 800 307, 800 | 307, 800 


' 


i 
! | 


Mr. Kirwan, We will take up first the salaries and expenses item 
for the Office of the Commissioner. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 1 through 3 in the record. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Auupotrtation Act, 1068... asic cecal weoligt oc i siuc sedis $913, 200 
Comparative transfers to— 
“General administrative expenses,” Bureau of Sport Fisheries 


ee Es i ee ae eS a ee gee — 547, 910 
“General administrative expenses,” Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
ORO 2b Ss. ea ee a as hn es —57, 490 
mepent GveGas 10GB a Se ee eee 307, 800 
a Ege to” MMR MIRGRS MBE Ot 00 ERE ECAP Not ot SAE RA oh sl Sen Rea OR 307, 800 
Analysis by activities 
Departmental expenses : 
ee eee $307, 800 
En an A SRE are De el eee CoS a ae see RNR Bi Be PO ide ER 
ae a a 307, 800 
Nn ne ee alan cnet an ea 307, 800 
Increases 


This appropriation provides for financing the Office of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife, which is comprised of organizational units as follows: 

Commissioner’s office—The Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife is responsible 
for the direction and supervision of all of the activities of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service including its two constituent bureaus, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Office of Information.—The Office of Information advises the Commissioner 
on information matters and exercises staff supervision over the conduct of pro- 
grams to acquaint the general public with the objectives and the accomplishments 
of the Service to encourage through publications, visual aids, and other means, 
the conservation of wild birds, mammals, and sport fish and the use of fishery 
products, and to keep conservation, sport fish, and commercial fishing groups 
abreast of new and improved methods and technological advances. 

Office of International Relations.—The Office of International Relations advises 
and assists the Commissioner on foreign policy as it affects United States fishing 
and wildlife interests, and is responsible for the international reporting program 
on fish and wildlife matters. 

Office of Program Review.—The Office of Program Review advises and assists 
the Commissioner on the review and coordination of the programs and operations 
of the Service and its constituent bureaus to encourage the development of coor- 
dinated plans, the exchange of technical information, the conduct of effective 
and efticient program operations, and the reconciliation of policy and program 
conflicts. This assistance includes matters relating to research, technology, 
enforcement, hatchery operations, and general management activities. Working 
in collaboration with the Division of Legislation of the Office of the Solicitor, 
the Office is responsible for the development of a legislative program for the 
Service and the review of legislative matters. It also prepares or coordinates 
the review of public regulations prepared by or referred to the Service. 


Distribution by organization unit of estimate 





Number of Estimate, 
positions 1959 


Commissinner’s office __.. -_. Set ae satges oes on es con 3 $45, 500 
Information services__-_---_-- Sb elt Sule eiebhie ees be nek. eibe een caus 24 166, 800 
I I ewan nh xd bins jciineiicimethe cut dilly die aibdowelbinabias Kdhie 3 32, 200 
i i oi chs se eee own Ha ein ain oak aieiiipiaeietiitnd s 6 63, 300 

TE hie, Seixinnenininrinamgens ou iadmasembeibnades btsihamnonmnseaindann 36 307, 800 





erie oe 


-_ 


+ Net er FE 
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NO CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. $307,800 is requested for 1959, a decrease of $605,400, 
This is due to a transfer of this amount to the two bureaus for admin- 
istration. 


It is my understanding that the total amount budgeted, for the-ad-. 


ministration in 1959 for the Fish and Wildlife Service, including trans- 
fers from the permanents, will be the same as allowed by the Congress 
for this year. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lerrier. I will ask our financial man. 

Mr. Corsrn. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are any employees now charged to the program funds 
who were previously paid from the administrative funds ? 

Mr. Lerrier. There have been some shifts. 

Mr. Corstn. Yes; in the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife 
up to J i 1 of this year some of the positions that are now titled as 
division chiefs were formerly organizationally called assistant regional 
directors. Those positions are now being paid from program whereas 
in prior years they had been paid from the general overhead appro- 

riation. 
R Mr. Kirwan. Submit a little statement on that for the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING EMPLOYEES Now CHARGED TO PROGRAM FuNpDS WHO WERE 
PreviousLy Parp From ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


The organization of the former Fish and Wildlife Service provided for a 
Director and a number of Assistant Directors and assistants to the Director, each 
of whom had general duties and specific responsibility over various segments of the 
program. The five regional offices in the continental United States were staffed 
similarly, in that each was headed by a regional director and assistant regional 
directors, who, besides being assigned general duties, had specific responsibility 
for certain phases of the program, such as wildlife activities, fisheries activities, 
and technical services activities. The budget estimates for “General administra- 
tive expenses” for fiscal year 1957 provided that the salaries of these positions, 
together with secretarial assistance and expenses, be paid from funds budgeted 
under this heading. 

When the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife was created, as authorized 
and directed by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, it was determined that the 
Director and the 2 Assistant Directors and the regional directors of the 5 regions 
in the continental United States should have general responsibility for the 
direction of the Bureau. The budget estimates for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
made provision for the payment of the salaries of these positions, together with 
secretarial assistance and expenses, from funds budgeted for “General administa- 
tive expenses,” which was consistent with practice in fiscal year 1957 and prior 
years. 

The headquarters staff organization of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife also made provision for chiefs of divisions subordinate to the Director 
and Assistant Directors, who would be responsible for supervising and coordi- 
nating groups of program activities; namely, a Chief, Division of Wildlife, a 
Chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, and Chief, Division of Technical Services. 
A similar organization was provided in each of the five regions in the continental 
United States. It was determined that the salaries and expenses of these posi- 
tions should be paid from funds of the program activities which they super- 
vised, rather than “General administrative expenses,” inasmuch as they would 
have responsibility for specific programs rather than overall direction of Bureau 
activities. 
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Accordingly, the fiscal year 1958 and 1959 budget estimates for ‘General admin- 
istrative expenses” do not provide for payment of the following costs, which, 
under the budget practices prevailing during fiscal year 1957, would have been 
paid from these funds. 


‘Departmental service (Washington, D. C.): 





Cited. Tivinion bf; Wiidlife,.G Bb sek enki ehh nendoen teen ---= $11, 610 
Chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, GS—15_-._-._--.--.---------_- 11, 610 
Chief, Division of Technical Services, GS-15___--___-__-_--_--___ 11, 610 
2 secretaries, GS-6, at $4,080.22. 2 22 sisi ellie lie 8, 160 
Expenses: Travel, equipment, supplies, retirement-fund contribu- 
SR, On rnp bee ee ete pies aha Mana oe ket ect ee 15, 010 
TN se a Copan gia kode ova make openers 58, 000 
Regional offices (continental United States) : 
5 Chefs, Division of Wildlife, GS-14, at $10,320_..__-_-..-_-_______ 51, 600 
5 Chiefs, Division of Sport Fisheries, GS-14, at $10,320____-_______ 51, 600 
5 Chiefs, Division of Technical Services, GS—14, at $10,320_________ 51, 600 
10 secretaries, GS-5, at $3,6702. 2 ce 36, 700 
Expenses: Travel, equipment, supplies, retirement-fund contribu- 
RN  cienseth So icinknicepneng hicnigenndnlarens cena beiiiere anton pitta inig 53, 500 
I crt Sd ache nar waen hance eae ee 245, 000 
SUMS Ss Ot si i wo tetededanicdl otisadad cope 303, 000 


The financing of the foregoing positions and costs incicental thereto is in 
accordance with the plan indicated by the statement, “Grades and Number of 
Positions, General Administrative Expenses” furnished to the committee in 
connection with the hearings on the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1958. 
(See p. 972 of hearings.) None of these positions is shown in the statement as 
proposed for financing from “General administrative expenses.” 


NATURE OF REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Kmrwan. Please explain the manner in which the administra- 
tive services will be handled under the reorganization. 

Mr. Lerrtrer. The reorganization, as far as Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife is concerned, will remain substantially the same as it is at 
the present time. In the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries on the west 
coast, it is our thought that we will have all of the administrative 
functions that are possible handled by the consolidated administrative 
office in Portland. That is not the Fish and Wildlife office. It is an 
office of the Department of the Interior. That will take in the Juneau 
office, Seattle office, Portland fisheries and wildlife, and a program 
office in San Pedro. The other offices of the Commercial Fisheries 
will be handled out of the Washington office. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. Twenty-four positions and $166,800 is budgeted for 
information services. The committee stated in its report on the third 
supplemental bill, 1957, that $150,000 was all that was warranted. 
Why has this been increased ? 

Mr. Lerrtrr. Dr. Meehean, can you answer that ? 

Dr. Mernean. Actually, it does not represent an increase. It is a 
transfer of two positions that formerly were Assistant Director and 
his secretary, who were carrying on these functions in the Director’s 
Office, over to the information organization. So that the activity 
would be consolidated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that change is better for the Service? 
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Dr. Meenean, That is right. 3 

Mr. Kirwan. Please provide for the record a statement showing 
total funds from all sources for informational services for fiscal.year.. 
1957 and 1958. 

(The information follows :) 

The total funds programed for informational services for the fiscal year 1957 
amounted to $163,002. Of this total, $42,368 was from “General administrative 
expenses,” $10,250 from Federal aid in wildlife reverted funds, $40,821 from 


mig.atory bird conservation account funds, and $69,563 from Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds. 

T' e total amount proposed for 1958 is $166,800, the same amount as is budgeted 
for fiscal year 1959, all of which would be from the appropriation for “Salaries and 
expe..ses, Office of the Commissioner.” It will be noted that this is an increase 
of only $3,798 over the total programed for informational services for the fiscal 
year 1957. It does not provide for any increase in the staff of 24 persons 
currently assigned to this function. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Fripay, JANuary 17, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE 

DANIEL H. JANZEN, DIRECTOR 

ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

W. E. CORBIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT 

JAMES O. STEVENSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BRANCH OF RIVER 
BASINS 

ROBERT BURWELL, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, REGION 3 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up now the estimates for the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


TOTAL AMOUNTS AVAILABLE AND DISTRIBUTION BY PROGRAMS, 1959 


Please insert in the record at this point a table showing the total 
amounts available to the Bureau and the distribution, by programs, 
under the estimates for fiscal year 1959. 

(The table is as follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Janzen, you may proceed. 

Mr. Janzen. I have a short statement. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may read it. 

Mr, Janzen. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, this 
is my first appearance before this committee, and I would like to give 
se a bit of information about myself before commenting on the 
sudget of the Bureau. I assumed the directorship of the newly created 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife about 10 months ago—on last 
March 14. Prior to the appointment, I was the regional director of 
the north-central region of the Fish and Wildlife Service located in 
Minneapolis, Minn., in which capacity I had served for 10 years. 
Before that I was the assistant regional director for a period covering 
6 years. I started to work with the Biological Survey, one of the 
predecessor bureaus of the Fish and Wildlife Service, in 1929 on land 
acquisition in connection with the nationwide waterfowl refuge pro- 
gram, following graduation from the School of Forestry of Oregon 
State College. 

In my former position I was generally aware of the fine cooperation 
and understanding treatment accorded the activities of this Bureau 
by your committee. Recently I took the opportunity to review the 
records of previous budget hearings and noted that my predecessors 
have made special mention of the sympathetic understanding they 
received from you. Jointly we share a great responsibility to maintain 
and manage the valuable fish and wildlife resources of this country. 

This past year has been a particularly active one for us. Much time 
has been spent in organizing the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life and coordinating its activities with the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries as authorized and directed by the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956. Most of this work is finished and the new Bureau is moving 
ahead with its program. 

I am sure the committee will recall the notes of alarm sounded in 
previous years about the general plight of fish and wildlife. Rapidly 
increasing human populations and factors attendant to expansion 
continually eliminate marshes for waterfowl, pollute and dry up fish- 
ing waters, reduce space for the recreational pursuits of fishing and 
hunting, and accentuate the competition between wildlife and man 
in the form of livestock and crop depredations. We are fully aware 
of the need for industrial and agricultural expansion. However, we 
believe it is essential to the well-being of the people to take vigorous 
action to perpetuate the fish and wildlife resources. It is our job to 
dovetail the requirements of these resources into the programs of 
human expansion. This will be the theme of our presentations now 
and in the coming years, for the pressure will be increasingly greater 
as time passes. 

In the preparation of our financial program for next year we have 
been extremely mindful of the problems of national security and of 
the part fish and wildlife resources play in the welfare of the Na- 
tion in these difficult times. We recognize that expansion of our 
activities must await more opportune times. Yet we are conscious 
of the necessity of holding the gains already made. In line with the 
President’s fiscal policy, the Bureau, this year, has been operating 
at a level below the appropriations. Although the requests for 
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annual appropriations for fiscal year 1959 are substantially lower, 
they provide generally for maintenance of the operating program 
at the 1958 financial level. This has been done by utilizing greater 
amounts of duck-stamp and other appropriations to finance these 
continuing operating activities. 

The 1959 estimates of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life for the annual definite appropriations total $13,680,100, a reduc- 
tion of $4,163,090 below these appropriations for fiscal year 1958. 
The major part of the reduction is in the estimate for construction. 
I shall be glad to discuss the separate activities and estimates and an- 
swer any questions that the committee may have. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record biographical statements 


for Mr. Tunison and Mr. Parker who are Assistant Directors in the 
Bureau. 


(The information follows :) 


BIoGRAPHICAL STATEMENTS 


Abram V. Tunison, Assistant Director 


Appointed April 8, 1957. Mr. Tunison, a native of Geneva, N. Y., received a 
bachelor of science degree from Cornell University in 1930. For a year he was 
engaged in trout-feeding exneriments for General Seafoods Corp., in Connecticut. 
Then he returned to Cornell and received a master’s degree in animal nutrition 
in 1932. From 1932 to 1944, he was employed by the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department as an aquatic biologist at Cortland, N. Y., conducting research 
into trout nutrition and training program for fish culturists and hatchery 
superintendents. 

He was appointed to Fish and Wildlife Service in 1944 as a fishery manage- 
ment technician at the same station which is operated cooperatively by the 
Service, the State of New York and Corneil University. On December 3, 1945, 
he was promoted to assistant chief of the Branch of Game Fish and Hatcheries 
and transferred to the headquarters office of the Service. He was promoted 
to chief of the branch in 1954. 


Lansing A. Parker, Assistant Director 


Appointed April 24, 1957. Mr. Parker, born in Minneapolis, Minn., is a grad- 
uate of the School of Forestry of the University of Minnesota, with a bachelor 
of science degree in 1935. He began his wildlife career that same year with the 
Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture, serving finally as 
area biologist at the area office at Faribault, Minn. 

From 1940 to 1943 he was with the Minnesota Division of Fish and Game, first 
directing game research and then coordinating the Federal-aid program. He 
was with the Rubber Development Corp. of the RFC in Brazil during 1943-44 
and then after 6 more months with the Minnesota Division of Fish and Game, 
handling the Federal-aid program, he joined the Fish and Wildlife Service staff 
as a land acquisition and development specialist in Federal-aid work. He was 
promoted to assistant chief of the Branch of Federal Aid in 1948. 


20659—58——_32 
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MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities: 





1, Manazement of fishery resources. _____.._.-._.______..- $3, 572, 203 $3, 884, 000 $4, 154, 000 
Si Bmtension aud traiming...--.... 2... -.. 2.5. ..608..--.. 147, 400 155, 000 155, 000 
Re ID i on ne gn ed ow ang whinds Haden os aon 257, 151 319, 000 444, 000 
4. Administrati-n of wildlife resources. __-...............- 3, 685, O11 3, 771, 375 3, 532, 625 
5. Contrel of predatory animals and genre rodents____- 1, 751, 863 1, 812, 000 1, 812, 000 
6. Wildlife research _ - Z baibbuhmdionkighee’ 656, 424 920, 000 - 887,000 
7. Scil and moisture conservation........-......--..------ 138, 098 195, 000 195, 000 
ae, SOE WRENS MEMNINOD  ooss nn'k stk ope sccamnccapunbane gue 3 541, 877 783, 000 783, 000 
TT OED So. oon no <nocesserendehiebadsuabios 10, 750, 027 11, 839, 375 11, 962, 625 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. ---....__- —10, 780,027 |....-..- 
Unobligated balance no longer available - .-_.-............}----..-.--.- 606, 913° . 








Aporecteiicn (new obligational authority): 
SPU doy ac h0cg ce as Rok ees Agee See ake 5246 12, 000, 000 11, 508, 000 
446, 288 | 454, 625 
t 


Object classification 




















| 1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent p»sitinms _.-_..-....-.-..-- 1, 328 1, 422 1, 437 
Full-time equivalent of all « ther positions _. Lindh 2S 214 218 215 
Average number ef all employees. --__----_- j $k 1, 418 1, 555 1, 582 
Number of employees at end of year__.__- ie kctibeal 1, 869 1, 990 2 092 
Average GS grade and s*lary__-_...._..-..--.- stent gays. 6.9 $5, 1% 7. 2 $5, 198 7.2 $5, 216 
Average salary of ungraded positions_.................-. $3, 925 $4,014 $3, 985 
01 Pers°nal services: 
Permanent p*sitions... .- s..22. -../+--.---2-.2.. $5, 719, 293 $6. 512, 590 $6, 716, 925 
P sitions< ther than permanent____.___.-_.._.-- 1, 094, 651 1, 0°8, 20) 989, 100 
Other pers-nal services. - - - -- pan ssihiieitbaieng ciegehaeceaial 115, 999 144, 875 145, 600 
Total personal services_.._.....-- ln epsseicaeate 6, 839, 943 7, 665, 575 7, 851, 625 
02. Travel_. Reese. tk dl bs 517, 003 535, 200 5°6, 890 
03 Transp rt” tion of things .- atteteirtadd bce hinbade tees 92, 095 83, 80 83, 800 
04 Communic tirn services ._._........_..----...--...- 82, 098 84, 700 83, 90 
05 Rents and utility services____.._....._.-.-....-.-... 149,71% 146, 390 141, 700 
06. Printing and repredicti m__............-.....---.-- 47,378 39, 990 43, 490 
07 Other e-ntractual services... ............-..--..- a 595. 376 623, 490 65, 600 
08 Supplies and materials...................-.---..-- 1, 799, 897 1, 581, 000 1, 478, 000 
09 Equipment -- Asegh bide Seb ed lbdod 599, 255 476, 700 418,190 
19 Lands and strvctures_..........-.......--_.- bee 327, 839 2°3, 8 352, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and c-ntributicns_____._.___-___- 256 595, 190 505, 490 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities--__- Sesce ape ta 4, 317 3, 590 3, 590 
15 Taxes and assessments______- ed eae th dar 17,314 18, 000 17, 490 
Subt-tal _. sonhiatiad 10, 874, 481 11, 966, 975 12, (91, 225 
Deduct quarters ‘and subsistence charges_- Sh fa gs 124, 454 127, 690 128, 690 
Total obligations.........................-..---. i 19, 750, 027 11, 839, 375 11, 962, 625 


Mr. Kirwan. The 1958 appropriation for “Management and investi- 

ation of resources” is $12 million. The amount held in reserve is 

540,000 leaving an amount available in 1958 of $11,460,000. The 
1959 estimate is $11 508,000. This isan increase of $48,000. 





! 
| 
| 


nec et a 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 1 and 2 in the record. 
(The pages are as follows :) 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Appropriation Act, 1958 : 














SIOTIII OK 955 6b os CES Bde ions A hc Ricci ent RE $12, 000, 000 
Re i 446, 288 
COUR CIO needa enuegik edeenbcancanie 12, 446, 288 
Less amount held in budget reserve: 
Derma e2 SSB00 5 RLU ey gree, saa Tat eae $540, 000 
Eeipetrmte re ee Re ie a SU eg 66, 913 
606, 913 
pmb: Eve alie, SGBG Ge a enim tackins-~cdck ascaee 11, 839, 375 
Decreases : 
WeARIRROD UOUNOS a a neste $198, 000 
Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts__-_-~_ 40, 000 
Administration of Alaska Game Law (definite) ...-__ 76, 000 | 
Studies of causes of wildlife depletion_._.__._._._.___---- 16, 000 
Studies to improve bird and mammal control methods. 17, 000 
———— 347, 000 
I i hi in nes ctaeptoiabcamn kab ae we aaiaiaeded 11, 492, 375 
Increases: 
Fish DAGON 26sec eve $270, 000 
UNS SOU ee chia iinet 125, 000 
Administration of Alaska game law (indefinite) _..__- 75, 250 
—_-- 470, 25 
Piradiet matiate; TO nici. le ib otter eee ee ondins 11, 962, 625 
Budget estimate for 1959 is distributed as follows: 
Annual definite appropriation____.......--...-_--------.----- 11, 508, 000 
Annual indefinite appropriation___.______----._--------------- 454, 625 
Analysis by activities 
| Amount Estimate, 
Activities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1. Management of fishery resources_-.____-- $3, 884, 000 cate! $3, 884,000 | $4, 154, 000 $270, 000 
2. Extension and training -_..............- RE ice Scncdennad 155, 000 155, 000 }......-..- c 
3. Fishery research _.............-.--- — SR Gee Pan~.~. dcnne 319, 000 444, 000 125, 000 
4. Administration of wildlife resources: | 
ee en aa | 3,392,000 | $314,000 | 2,078,000 | 3,078,000 |......._...- 
fh Es old tee, wane beeos 12 ¢ Sees cased 379, 375 454, 625 75, 250 
5. Control of predatory animals and injur- | 
ee) Se 1, 812, 000 |_.-_-_.-....| 1,812,000 | 1/812, 000 |......- (ik. 
@. Wiameewenettemt 5... j 920, 000 «33, 000 7, 000 7 Getheianadeou. 
7. Soil and m»isture conservaticn.........-| 19 Gee Eas | 195, 000 195, 000 j............ 
8. River basin studies. _...............-- ; PD Bob sc occin wns 783, 000 | 783, 000 |.......-.... 
Rebel. tbldin ds. LN as. te | 11, 839, 375 347, 000 11, 492, 375 | 11, 962, 625 470, 250 








MANAGEMENT OF FisHERY RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up first, management of fishery re- 
sources for which $4,154,000 is asked, an increase of $270,000 for 
fish hatcheries. Insert pages 3 through 17 in the record. 

(The pages are as follows:) 
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1. Management of fishery resources, $4,154,000 


Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available, | Decreases | Subtctal 1959 Increases 
1958 
(a) Fish hatcheries _- Me eds. 2c 2 PG Cee teh dad tee $3, 832, 800 | $4, 102, 800 $270, 000 
7h) Pnfercemert cf black bass law_._----- MA Se Bo ck cay 4, 200 4:9} a 
-c) Columbia River hatcheries. ..._.....-. BAD funn nncann wie 37. 000 87,0004. -...... wp 
| eS ee ee 3, 884, 000 |_.........-- 3, 884,000 | 4, 154, 000 270, 000 





(a) Fish hatcheries, $4,102,800 

The estimate for this subactivity is $4,102,800, am increase of $270,000 
over the amount available for 1958. Work under this subactivity involves 
the operation and maintenance of the fish-cultural stations for the produc- 
tion of fish; operation and maintenance of fish screens and ladders; and the 
operation of the National Aquarium located in the Commerce Building, Wash- 





ington, D. C. 


The increase if $270,000 is requested for the following : 




















Onceratinn of me-culcural facilities... 5 aes al $80, 000 
Maintenance of physical facilities... ---- tk 190, 000 
I ein aa tes oo relecedeechpocedeas chee ee EN Nene wedi aces ek cen 270, 000 
The total estimate is broken down by stations as follows: 
| Increases 
j | 
| Amount | Estimate, | 
Hatchery | available, | Operation | Mainte- 1959 | Increases 
1958 of fish- nance of 
cultnral physical 
facilities facilities 
Alabama: 
Og a G18, FEB. bw ccc nqref tind - scene $15, 765 }5....-.... ‘ 
SR es 77. 560 $4, 640 $17, 000. 99, 200 $21, 640 
ME ott en kon socneas OP WO Non.nsccglahietinnnees MP Ncw dice tnt 
Arizona: Williams Creek__._._......-..-.. } SIO Pinna Se cnaal oe dt aneide TE a el ccnsees 
Arkansas: 
mee yi) 22 5 > Paneer ts Tis ccaatel epibchandenan UO 1 wn otaed a 
Mammoth Spring--.-_...........-----.. , | | 7, 000 33 265 7, 000 
a 8 Si ae, EME Blwaadcwtseateitine decks cmc we SEO focus cndd . 
Se NS hititacininns 10, 850 193, 250 10, 850 
Colorado: | 
Se eee lk Oy Ceres Sh shan duce cca ek OM An sain ditches Sie 
SNEED -c- S0 06022 lLseel ecko. sce Oe ONO Risse k 2. 7, 000 59, 840 7, 000 
SSS ee eee 42, 130 We ettind den Six 44, 130 2, 000 
Georgia: 
Chattahoochee Forest ____..........--- 18, 540 UE fendnonactinis 22, 740 4, 200 
eee: Some iech oes Soo gsc. eda. -5.} SF, GU is oe nn RS 7 GOG:s ccssecwecc.. 
OS a eee EGS chis prtrewecigiatatinsihibaimnnarincs Be MO icvecvns.. 
wrens Geet... SS } See Bes on odoin 5, 000 30.915 5, 000 
OS TA ae. SOR IS iin ctewners 15, 000 115, 275 15, 000 
Indiana: Rochester___-___. Cee al «ied detei deine 5) eee ee 
Iowa: 
i uk 17, 880 |_.- teas 2.058 17, 880 |_...-..-. ? 
So ES ee , § Ut ae 1, 300 22. 790 1, 300 
EONS 015... « onda cudaeneaedcdk i lon n-cncetesinedlinetahnitnnmntcinaa 48, 220 |.......- Mow 
Kansas: Farlington.___.................--- BD Fe bon cnnnho cnc leeds Say Ree bee Suse Live. 
Kentucky: Frankfort__.....-............-- ae Ge F2.......... ichoumninicintnds OP Brag 215i... 
Louisiana: Natchiteches__._..._......_-_-. ad ee 6, 000 75, 080 6, 000 
Maine: Craig Brook......................- ee cee ode... 5, 000 44, 730 5, 000 
Massachusetts: 
ae Dae ts cancdiensc-fapekeokbe--s 27. 825 |. 4 548 
Peoren Attionore........-.........2..2. MATE Lrnnnpiacacoss 6, 250 33, 340 6, 250 
Michigan: 
ming atantaadcastotdasts 22, 710 BME foaorccusesse 25, 710 3, 000 
nck enon ncsenatidelaia St a I Bisnis amnenunirall 20, 000 20, 000 
WT NOON 5. Ss ceninwe si seen esc 24, 900 Fp peepee oa 42, 380 17, 480 
Minnes?te: New London......-.......--- TO, POP a wdc wenn as~ 7, 860 28, 040 7, 860 
Mississippi: 
ee cient daciatiirenalito ugh a UE Shlain nnn el sipmig geen all 24, 580 4... 4-450 
ON hcitcninnatcnsdckcedesehst nbbh. Sap AMO Peck Soa lba ease nd ded otawk $1, 140 }..-.-.-.22 2. 
a SIT, <cccchiatee RRS se Raita 19,150 | -.--.-- 
EE NS naltrincwnitigsinenanussel. >I dieanibenccenletuetaeodena POU a daes endows 
Montana: 
NR LCST SARE Ee I SE Bilsvcuidcsnstatedaducenes Sg IN Tictiictidnnxecnn 
ii awd emninadineepecme SE iiethacutind ddeesnancus 87, 580 }............ 
cian csi widanpacaetnioenans TED Ei dictcnnnht buniecawinndel 7 Se 
i edt nine nndibnene RAN Rivickitamctddiciesinie Rniiianbeiies canes RI Biithiiris wcion pcinises 
Nebraska: Crawford....................-.. TE Scicecciannns 2,300 40, 535 2, 390 





) 
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ee 


nceeeemasiatnemteaeemenietitante 
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Hatchery 


New Hampshire: 
Berlin _- 


New Mexico: 
Dexter 
Eagle Nest 
Hot *prings 
Santa Rosa. 

New York: 
Cape Ymownt: te ee SSS 
Carpenters Brook 
Coreen - 540th a <bincagaed tees 240282 

North Carolina: 
McKinney Lake 
Pugth FOO... ..2 ee 
Pisgah National Forest No. 2 

North Dakota: 
Bald Hill Dam 
Valley City 

Ohio: 
Hebron 


Oklahoma: Tishomingo. ................-. | 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny Forest 


OI Nip ikeh nccuewidasadatadugnos 
South Dakota: 

MeNenny 

PE oooh Roca reere teas paeeees 
Tennessee: Erwin 
Texas: 

RRR bo ot tid} 0a Sle nde 

Fort Worth-.....-..-..-- 

BRO TIONS Boke tieee eect 

San Marcos - --- 

Uvalde... sake 
Utah: Springville __- 
Vermont: 

Pittsford _...---- 

St. Johnsbury -. 
Virginia: 

Harrison Lake 

New Castle. 

Wytheville. 
Washington: 

Entiat | cnicasiiacihialietm 

Leavenworth _. 

Quilcene- . 

Winthrop---. 
West Virginia: 

Leetown. -_. bn ates. : 

White Sulphur Springs.___.........._.] 
Wisconsin: 

i shisha cceceiedibcoe eureka died 

Oe GEE ERSTE SS £8 IRAE SS 

) ee eee ee 
Wyoming: 

Jackson 

Saratoga cuped A ee 
Operation and maintenance of fish screens 

and ladders: 

Rock Island Dam 

Pe Aas onicinngtasstciedlinne emai apenda 
Regional offices: 

EU, SIO ios di te Be cuhicnnch ama 

Albuquerque, N. Mex_-..._..-_-- 

Minneapclis, Minn 

Atlanta, Ga 

ee he ee 
Washington, D. C.: 

Central office staff 

Aquarium 


Total 





























Increases 
Amonnt Estimate, 
~~ ae ae 1959 Increases 
0 nanee 0 
cultural physifl 
facilities facilities 
0, Ft Sener 
38, 540 ti 4 $8, 840} lk 
| 
i oR | Be I Gass tine ai 
CGM eA ty ECU te) jk, a ee 
OOS. Lacie ck 20, 765 ti 
SO ote nase $7, 500 40, 350 $7, 500 
wee abs SS te 1,970 32, _ 1,970 
yadS hutie _ ct deh. - 0403 ligiiictuw 
44,810 7 500 45, 310 500 
i 
A408!) ie Ae | 45, 480 |... 
14 MWOs lisuiivts-sehus-7 14,300 luaiicJogs 
DUI Rs ol ee ion an o.0 3, OF ho sciawan 
Se soe es Ae 8 ee 
MOGI Rg ices 18,400 | _____ 
SN soe. a oc 750 | 22, 920 7 
NM a cosdiness 125 | 23, 685 125 
eG PO ic ois 7,000 | 45, 210 7, 000 
Oh a Pasa 26, 440 Be 
80, 435 $4, 700 18, 000 103, 135 22, 700 
9, 490 |_. coals celle TE ois penn 
} 
Mg. cases Es oe 
Weis... .-. | iN 20, 555 |__.__. a 
GUE Ws oe cre 10, 000 | 56, 355 10, 000 
| 
a a So ae Ts 
I ca La na at 8, Sa 
33,130 |_........... coal Pe Ennis 
| | 
31, 960 ‘ 7, 500 | 39, 460 7, 500 
56-06 |.......... ia 54, 685 
21, 110 4,000 | 8, 000 | 33, 110 12, 000 
Raed. co. 6, 500 | 34, 880 6, 500 
bs. 35, 990 |__ d 
45, 010 5, 000 |. 50, 010 5, 000 
50, 900 8, 700 | 59, 600 8,7 
14 G5. 1, 000 | 16, 490 1,000 
000 f............ |» RE asccaaale 
7, 470 .| | SR oe 
38, 985 See te sos: 
19, 615 |-.---..-.- sn | 19,615 | . 
88, 250 5, 000 | 93, 260 | 5, 000 
51, 320 BA WE SS acntesouiks 
78, 890 | __ 78, 890 
| i | 
97,495 |....__-- 15, 160 112, 655 | 15, 160 
@:O5.6....:..... - M8 
26 Oe T..5: 5... 950 | 26, 4S0 950 
25, 445 }......-- 3, 370 28, 815 3, 371 
45, 195 6, 280 | 3, 025 | 55, 500 9, 305 
43: 690 B...-..:.- Fee 
SAI visions ccs le oie Si BI hess ciedle aac 
16005 fi... ....... SE oS 
| RS 3, 000 23, 850 3, 000 
wee Bs. Bears Abas Py” a 
Ailsa aod eas 72, 030 | 
FEO Coscia sass ‘RRR 2%) eee 
NE cnsttine sik iter: Sa P.M Rihcahidiataes 
| ae Roos Latad Cue)... 
| j 
 t. | Sas | écccacinsbidie Pe. >. } ae 
28, 600 as fas IN sass inal 
3, 832, 800 | 80, 000 190,000 | 4, 102, 800 270, 000 











500 


The increase of $270,000 is for the following : | 

(1) Hepanded operation of stations as a result of construction, $80,000—The 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation contained funds for expansion or improvement of 
rearing facilities at 12 hatcheries. These hatcheries are located in areas where 
the demand for fish for stocking purposes has far exceeded the production pos- 
sible at stations serving the areas involved. The construction program will 
greatly increase facilities at these hatcheries for the propagation of fish. In 
order to utilize advantageously the increased facilities provided and to increase 
the production and distribution of fish, an increase of $80,000 in operational 
funds (for fish food, personnel, and other operating expenses) is requested for 
use at 11 of the hatcheries. 

The following tabulation is given to show the fish-cultural stations included 
in the program ; cost of expansion or improvement ; operational allotments based 
upon 1958 appropriation; increases requested in 1959; total allotment with 
requested 1959 increase; and the total required for full operation; estimated 
potential production of fish in pounds based upon 1958 allotments; estimated 
production with the increases requested for 1959; estimated total production 
with 1959 increases; and estimated potential production of each station with 
facilities existing or under construction. 
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The following tabulation gives the breakdown of the $80,000 by stations and 
purposes. 





Station Increases 
Permanent Supplies, 
materials, 
ete. 
Se er 0205 | ens... . cians occa pnielaish amelesemnaabanien $4, 640 $4, 640 
Dr i oi a cin Sa jig = <n - hadi | a a eee al 1, 000 2, 000 
Georgia: Chattahoochee Forest ...._...........-}--------+-<-2-}.-<-2-2-.---2- 4, 200 4, 200 
Michigan: 

Charlevoix__.-- Bavgscieas ;.-bLivewicde eee 2, 000 3, 000 
POD OTN. oo once ewe ss eandln nsdn ce $7, 700 10, 300 20, 000 
Neen TT Tn nnn ani 3,175 13, 395 17, 480 
Pree Bir. slik LR a... 3, 700 4, 700 
Dennen ern. ii. me ce ee 2, 000 4, 000 
Pe I aii odin on nwo sdn nenaidauenawan| enhbaleeiaiee 4, 000 5, 000 
I en ee 3,175 5, 525 8, 700 
Weieene: MORO MEM. s. lo. A 4, 780 6, 280 
I ai ca 8 an en ve SU 14, 050 55, 450 80, 000 








| 


Expanded operation of stations as a result of construction 


(2) Maintenance of physical facilities, $190,000.—Physjcal improvements at 
Federal hatcheries have an estimated total value of $28,055,000 as of October 
1956. The tabulation listed below is broken down into 11 classifications and 
includes such items as buildings, ponds, raceways, pipelines, etc. 


All regions 


Percent annual Cost of iters 





Physical improvement Value maintenance annual main- 
tenance 

a niet elias nig $13, 068, 190 2 $261, 364 
ein cui 3. 585, 260 5 179, 263 
Concrete structures -__...............- sadldbedonaie 4, 958. 600 3 148, 758 
Water supply and drainage lines _...........-.... 3, 709, 850 3 111, 206 
een eee 814, 850 4 32, 504 
ee to a onc. mics eenmnaonhae wee 94, 400 3 2, 832 
ee dle oon cman os a ee 94, 450 10 9, 445 
SS ER ES 1, 047, 900 10 104, 790 
a cee ce ceca’ 195, 925 5 9, 796 
Traps and racks. ..............- enc shih Sha 430 000 10 43, 000 
Power and telephone lines__._....._.... ihe oa 55, 650 7 3, 896 

a a SEASON Te Wosuee us|... 5. 907, 034 

Nils Silidi deca n ackanninabdnn sd , U8 ea +1 907, 000 





The amount of annual maintenance necessary for the protection 
of the Government’s investment and for efficient operation of the fa- 
cilities was determined from data secured from other agencies, such 
as the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Public Roads 
Administration. On those items where records showed a lesser rate 
of maintenance was necessary at fish-cultural stations, in comparison 
with data from outside agencies, the percentage of maintenance was 
reduced accordingly.. 
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Funds available in 1958 amount to $507,350. The amount requested in 1959 
is $697,350. The increase of $190,000 is requested and for the following items: 


Hatchery and type of maintenance Cost 
Alabama, Marion: Replace drainlines from ponds 29 to 50, inclusive; 
replace . pond..supnls: Dine. .... ~seesinite ie ane eeneine ae $17, 000 
Arkansas, Mammoth Spring: Regrade pond No. 10; replace water sup- 
ply and drain lines and catch basin___-_-...---__--_________+___-_- 7, 000 
California, Coleman: 
Repaint interior of shop-warehouse building__.___________________ 600 
Replace floors in residence garages___.....--..-_---.--._-----_~- 250 
Replace wooden doors of hatchery building___.._________________ 1, 200 
Replace 5 inch domestic waterlines_____._..___-.-__--_.-.-.--___ 1, 800 
Replace pipeline from ponds to Battle Creek______-______________ 8, 000 
Replace water supply lines to holding ponds___-_________________ 3, 000: 
Replace pipeline from holding ponds to Battle Creek______________ 1, 000 
Odlorade, Leadville: “Moed repaired a eee 7, 000 
Georgia, Warm Springs: Repair station drives___._______________.__ 5, 000 
jG@aho, Hagerman: Repair -20@Gs.. cscscnctenninsimet 2232 2 AI). Sena 15, 000 


Iowa, Guttenberg: 
Repaint woodwork on hatchery, residences, garages, and pump- 


TRI strc errr ncrsernerervatmnmnsncasarcsils id deals e tik dhs diets hd ee AD init Sdegad ied ld 500 
Deepen and widen entrance into Dead Lake______________________ 800 
Louisiana, Natchitoches: Rebuild and blacktop station entrance road__ 6, 000 
Maine, Craig Brook: Rehabilitate holding pond for brood stock _______ 5, 000 


Massachusetts, North Attleboro: 


ROdecorats.. GUNCS STOR seeders cee 250 
SSRI CEN I asada cnet nn sn pemastictinectatnanse alanis mieabdaicaa ee 5, 000 
Waterproof north ends of Q—-1 and Q-2 building walls____________ 1, 000 
Minnesota, New London: 
PURE ROO EG isis coin eenisiqent tne LiL all, Sade oe 7,160 
SPIRE CONIC en eee eck neh eb oe ee 500 
WOT Ge SAT enbters i ee es 200 
Nebraska, Crawford : 
Ne I nicks iipni- niente peimenee eres celerdtlibiisi iabtiaiitiaenaiilina eat 750 
Replace trees on north and west hatchery boundary______________ 200 
RE OGNCND MUUNCE COE YO OUUNY Wie ir rake eae dene ane enema 540 
Landscepitty ‘and: femeing= 30. CO oe ee 900 
New Mexico, Santa Rosa: 
Te I i i scares ainsi pd a ti aia ae el aie Bm 7, 500 
New York, Cape Vincent : . 
Repaint interior of hatchery building___._._.________________________ 200 
ee ey ST ee a ee ye eee 300 
Remove concrete floor and foundation walls of old garage________ 300 
Replace water heating and lavatory facilities__..._..._...__._._____ 750 
Fill in concrete reservoir and daphnia ponds and regrade area______ 420 
New York, Cortland: 
I Mk EU iis cried eperen es ene et ee roee end te emteienentos 500 
Ohio: 
Hebron: 
Replace storm-screen doors on office___._.__...-_-.-----_--__ 150 
Replace storm-screen windows on residences and office 
Ug B los as a se ea a le SS 600 
Senecaville: 

Redecorate office and bedroom in service building___.__.__.______ 125 
Oklahoma, Tishomingo: Building repairs._.........................__ 7, 000 
Pennsylvania, Lamar: 

Seal pond bottom with Ameeite nna cikcn wees cmednccisnces 12, 009 

Improve dikes and ditches to prevent flooding__.._.__._.________-___ 6, 000 
South Carolina, Walhalla: Repair raceways and rebuild fence around 

UII a ce nienipsiiecectenliancsenterenaisaisianeirenaiiineicen eiitinipiasisikidbamniieaasisiatichaanavaidsciisinil 10, 000 
Texas: 

Gn IND . TO css on. tapncyaitin ssllicaneshcnipra-cahieane ateaeioacnieeepataedionieeeaxespaeincmaneaglat 7, 500 

Inks Eee Pond ' 2ephites occ catia ck i Be. 8, 000 


San: Marcoh: Pond repens a a a 6, 500 








Vermont, St. Johusbury : 


Rehabilitate office and anteroom__-—.......--.+..-- SIT i cons ennereciaboniec $800 
Rehabilitate stone piers, hatchery entrance__...........--.-....-- 200 
Washington: 
Lea venworths Mepeir. TORK 6k kc aincicwnihd 6 suicide des teenies 5, 000 
Yakima: Recover 2 fish screen drums at Wapato fish screen___._-_- 3, 000 
West Virginia, Leetown: 
Repince slarm- siren... tiated teen cece Sa ceniocindud 160 
Replace pipeline to racewayS8__-~--~.o~--~~-444-44-24-4L-nn--- ++ 15, 000 
Wisconsin : 
Genoa: 
Replace screen for outlet boxes, and screens for holding house 
tanks and fry trape@ cine s sci nse aioe su bewcen 500 
Replace siding on quarter No, 1. -++..-~.--s+-++--..--.-_~-- 450 
La Crosse: 
Replace signs for station grounds and aquarium entrance___-_-_ 200 
ReGISCe. Office WINKOWS...ncniieiminctienetbnietdRUSEL nbs ccrnn- 700 
Repair stairs at quarters 3 and 4.-... 8 eed 120 
Replace nidewalks.:.. ~<ccssbiess pteuialni cfsoles tne 250 
Replace portion of floor in hatching room________.______-_..- 100 
Replace floor over steam lineso__....2...--.-.---.-.-.--- 150 
Regain buildtmamiii: oc unussiieidiese 2sshi  seewmiciniie 150 
Replace doors and door frame for main front entrance of 
MN oooh ck a odes nrc tegen ntetrersnes SRM Dial bates ate 500 
EE  COURU III ee eis seb GS 1, 200 
Lake Mills: 
Replace refrigeration facilities__.........-.........__.____ 2, 000 
Beeeee CIOETA: OOO Bon wiceencemnwne snk OL week 275 
Repair garage at residence No. 1_..-..----~------ 750 
SIE ci sesscsasiscesnccsase danni lai s- antes Sauilinsases kiln de Oa aA Set Ged 190, 000 


(b) Enforcement of the black bass law, $14,200 


Funds required hereunder are used in the enforcement of the black bass law 
of 1926. as amended. This act, as amended, encompasses shipment of all fishes 
across State boundaries. 


The following shows the distribution of the estimate by States : 


i iciitieisinies torah wre cacernac as aa aetna case D $5, 680 
North Carolina _......___- S cstsintusencntitiitasibcijininn stdin apes UL AS pt 2, 520 
Se ruttiis cere eet ee JO Ot ls Soh 2, 000 
I ise cictiniasnasineescsbiarts muisebignerenauaraacce eed O12 US OT 7 2, 000 
ID sae hE i 20 EB OPO es ee sd ee ee 2, 000 

TNR a El MS EL a ae 8S ES TO i 14, 200 


(c) Columbia River hatcheries, $37,000 


Work under this activity involves the partial operation and maintenance of 
certain fish-cultural stations in the State of Washington, for the production of 
fish. The major portion of the funds for the operation and maintenance of the 
Carson, Little White Salmon, and Spring Creek, Wash., hatcheries is provided 
under the Columbia River program (under the appropriation for operation and 
maintenance, general, rivers and harbors and flood control, Department of the 
Army, and is a transfer appropriation account to Interior, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries.) 

Following is a breakdown by individual fish-cultural stations: 











Hatchery Program, Est‘mate, 
1958 1959 
WASHINGTON 
be TSS TAT SEE, any ae eee Leelee beeinenenteienibapadleisiaates eines antael $16, 985 $16, 985 
SE er NS nn ot wars dencumnuinyuanieiesho—acwincieliean ome bane ie: 14, 245 14, 265 
RS ne nn ee ee ; 5, 750 5, 750 


Total_____- Se gc a eee i i ee 37, 000 | 37, 000 
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FISH HATCHERIES 
EFFECT OF BUDGET RESERVE 


Mr. Kirwan. $190,000 of the funds this year for maintenance of 
fish hatcheries has been held in reserve by the Budget Bureau. What 
has been the effect of this action ? 

Mr. Janzen. I am going to ask Mr. Tunison, formerly in charge of 
our game fish and hatcheries program, who can give you better detail 
on that. 

Mr. Tunison. $190,000 are being held in reserve. It was decided to 
postpone maitnenance of our facilities. We thought it was a better 

lace to use for reserve than the actual production of fish. We se- 
ected those items that could legitimately be postponed at least for 
a few years. 

Mr. Kirwan. On page 11 you ask for an increase of $80,000 for this 
operation of fish-cultural facilities, whereas your table shows total 
imerease of $135,000 required. Do you have sufficient funds to oper- 
ate all fish hatcheries at capacity now ? 

Mr. Tuntson. This will not permit actual operation of all our facil- 
ities, sir. These that are listed on this page are of the highest pri- 


ority. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are you going to do with the others? 

Mr. Tunison. We will have to operate those below capacity. 

Mr. Kirwan. They should not be operated below capacity because 
this is one agency of the Government that is financed in a large part 
from money coming in from hunters and fishermen, and then there 
are billions spent on clothing, gasoline, outboard motors, automobiles, 
and so forth. To cut it is like cutting our throats for the few dollars. 
In my humble belief these fish hatcheries should be fully operated. 
After we spend money to build a hatchery, it should produce every 
fish possible. 


AQUARIUM BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


I understand that your Bureau has been considering for several 
years construction of an aquarium building in Washington. Has a 
thorough study been made of such a project ? 

Mr. Tuntson. No, sir. We are aware of the desire of many people 
to have a national aquarium. As you know, we now operate one in 
the basement of the Department of Commerce Building. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not the type of aquarium that we feel would be desirable. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is unfortunate. We should have an aquarium, and 
one of the finest on the earth, in this town. 

Approximately how much money do you feel will be required to 
undertake this study ? 

Mr. Tuntson. It has to be coordinated with National Capital Plan- 
ning and other agencies here in Washington. No doubt it will re- 
quire about $5,000 to initiate such a study. That would be only the 
preliminary work. 

Mr. Kirwan. I suggest that you coordinate this matter with the 
National Capital Planning Commission and other appropriate agen- 
eles and come in here and request the study. I think it is a disgrace 





to think that the Nation’s Capital has not got a fine aquarium. We 
have everything here. We should have this. 


INCREASE IN REGIONAL OFFICES 


Despite this decrease due to the reserve there has been a sizable 
increase under this item for this year for the regional offices over the 
budget amounts presented to the committee. They have been in- 
creased over $137,000 with only a decrease of $53,500 in the central 
office staff. Why was this change made in the plan presented to the 
committee? Last year’s figures were $198,145. This year it is 
$336,080. 

Mr. Tuntson. Are you referring to administrative ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Regional offices, page 9. 

Mr. Tunison. Perhaps I do not have the correct reference. Page 
9 shows they would continue at the same level as at 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. You presented in the budgets for 1958, $198,000. 
Now it is $336,000. Yet the amount available is less this year than 
the budget. 

Mr. Tunison. Than the.appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Under the heading of “Regional Officers,” Portland 
is first, Albuquerque, Minneapolis, Atlanta and Boston. 

Mr. Tuntson. Portland, $44,470 available in 1958 and that. con- 
tinues in 1959. 

Mr. Krrwan. The.1958 budget for Portland was $22,760, now it is 
$44,000, double. Albuquerque, New Mexico, $46,000 in the 1958 
budget, now it is $72,000. 

Mr. Tunison. May I ask Mr. Corbin a question? Is that correct 
for last year ? 

Mr. Corstn. I think it is. I think it would be advisable for us to 
prepare a statement on that for the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Get a statement prepared explaining it to the commit- 
tee. If that goes through, you will take the money from the hatch- 
eries. 

(The statement follows :) 


An explanation of the difference in estimates of costs of regional office staffs 
for fish-hatchery operations as stated in the justifications for appropriations, 
fiscal year 1959 (p. SFW-9 of justifications) and the estimates stated in the 
justifications for appropriations, fiscal year 1958 (p. 510 of the committee hear- 
ings) follows: 

Region 1, Portland, Oreg. 





Justifications : 
Pane OIE, SO sk ee eh ee $22, 760 
NE: FONE FI crete mmc evccnee bt sind Caitahliltinnd ARs saath eiitine pbb ehni 44, 470 
i I nr cn deans a adeeamatiotiona cence, +21, 710 


The difference of $21,710 includes $16,340 for this activity’s pro rata share of 
the salaries and expenses of the regional chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, and 
his secretary, for the newly created Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. It 
was determined that the salaries and expenses of the chiefs of the technical 
program divisions should be financed pro rata by the program activities which 
they supervise, rather than from funds appropriated for general administrative 
expenses as was the case in former years. This decision was made too late to 
reform the justifications for fiseal year 1958. 

The remainder of the increase is for travel expenses and subsistence for three 
trainees attending inservice training schools established for the purpose of train- 
ing personnel in advanced fish hatchery management techniques. In the past, 
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employees were transferred to schools for the training period, but in fiscal year 
1958 the practice was changed and employees are now detailed to schools. 
Trainee costs were formerly charged to specific hatcheries. Consequently, this 
represents a change in accounting methods rather than an increase in cost of 
operations in this regional office. 


Region 2, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Justifications : 
TNR UR Ta a epic nge ns cnagecdcc cing anna eRe de cabana $46, 280 
Pisces! yet 2000 e ie 3 ae eee elec es 72, 030 
RE asec neieesndcvnravintniatihnoeatoiage aelitgginciiad ae ei alain iat +25, 750 


The difference of $25,750 includes $16,340 for this activity’s pro rata share of 
the salaries and expenses of the regional chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, and 
his secretary ; and costs of travel expense and subsistence for two trainees, and 
salary of another, attending inservice training schools. The details of these 
increases are the same as shown under region 1 above. 


Region 3, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Justifications : 
NE OUI. TI ass needa cnes'cicenscdiie age smn ai annah hina eecacennlonn thet icsashccaamamaionnil $52, 680 
RAL FE TIO ov enneencien soni mitasnce dhachensanniinaiinien site tee cnentiaehicringeeaaaiaainaiatsll ih 78, 620 
BRE IO 5 ite om then en agiiiel wasallpe a Sole eee nae anne +25, 940 


The difference of $25,940 includes $16,340 for this activity’s pro rata share of 
the salaries and expenses of the regional chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, and 
his secretary; and travel expenses and subsistence for two trainees attending 
inservice training schools. The details of these increases are the same as 
shown under region 1 above. In addition, the heavy workload in this region 
required the establishment of an assistant regional supervisor. 


Region 4, Atlanta, Ga. 


Justifications : 
Vinonl $@ar 1008. oon se ie meawoweslL eee $44, 575 
BN se a ION ccs anne = seinen li>-inngpnehiitnsesedci tach ek ale apace casa 78, 160 
PIRSrenee.. . = nk Re a es +33, 585 


The difference of $33,585 includes $16,340 for this activity’s pro rata share of 
the salaries and expenses of the regional chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, and 
his secretary; and travel expenses and subsistence for two trainees attending 
inservice training schools. The details of these increases are the same as shown 
under region 1 above. Additional funds were required due to increased work- 
load resulting from a 36-percent increase in fish applications to be filled, which 
required the establishment of an assistant regional supervisor position and 
additional clerical assistance. 


Region 5, Boston, Mass. 


Justifications : 
Wincal: yO@RY TO0G ds ah a ae eae $31, 850 
PR: OUI ac oe a ee, 64, 800 
ne eC AE a aio ae aie an bagi a ne petted +32, 950 


The difference of $32,950 includes $16,340 for this activity’s pro rata share of 
the salaries and expenses of the regional chief, Division of Sport Fisheries, and 
his secretary, as explained under region 1,above. In addition, the increased 
workload in this region required that an assistant regional supervisor position 
be established. When preparing estimates for fiscal year 1958, funds in the 
amount of $10,000 were inadvertently omitted from the base for this office. 
Consequently, the base 1958 estimated was understated by this amount with the 
result that the actual difference in the two estimates is only $22,950. 


NEED FOR INCREASE REQUESTED For 1959 


Explain the need for the increase of $270,000 for the “Operation 
and maintenance of hatcheries in 1959.” 
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Mr. Tunison. That is in two activities, $80,000 for the operation of 
our facilities at full capacity at 11 hatcheries mentioned in this table 
we discussed previously, and the $190,000 is for the maintenance of our 
hatcheries. ‘That increase of $190,000 represents what was placed in 
reserve. 


EXTENSION AND TRAINING AND Fisuery Researcu 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 18 through 21, covering extension and 
training and fishery research. 
(The pages are as follows :) 


2. Extension and training, $155,000 
Activity : Extension and training: 


Amount available 1958__..._.-.---_- Dd hc dhh wa adi Sd Lipa eA acess hte bln on $155, 000 
MON oe Sa se ee a ee oe 

SN eS Ooo i a en i iio 155, 000 

ee SOG. Os ee as ee a ee 155, 000 
I a. ciaicaictndiicttnanesitsg plications pSitanisibidiragentaaiat cate witht Ad 


Extension and training, $155,000 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal yesr 1959 is $155,000. 
Work under this activity includes the functions indicated in the following 
tabulation : 








Amount Estimate. 
Function available, 1959 
1958 
(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters... ..- ae $138, 000 $138, 000 
(+) Fishery manazement extension services... .............---.-.-----.------ 10, 000 10, 000 
i ae Ce TE. nnd cnveteutpnanendbened: os cibunbatenuns 7, 000 7, 000 
5 BSR EEE Face, edie Nine aa ane pecan Eas ipa ie, teenage ayn > here fe apa 155, 000 155, 000 


(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters.—Funds 
requested will enable continuance of technical assistance at about the present 
level to Federal agencies having fish resources under their jurisdiction. Most 
of the areas served are under the Department of Defense, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, or are located on Indian lands, national forests and wildlife 
refuges. The military areas receive only limited assistance from State fish 
and game departments and look to this Bureau for guidance in developing 
recreational fishing on their lands. Some fish management activities which 
are carried out include field surveys, reclamation of existing ponds and lakes, 
correct stocking and control of aquatic weeds. There are many unrealized 
opportunities for an expanded program on Federal areas with the objective of 
benefiting sport fishing and conservation of sport fishery resources. 

(b) Fishery management extension services.—A limited amount of extension 
wolk involving demonstrations in pond management, conferences with leaders 
in various conservation fields, preparation of informational leaflets on timely 
and popular subjects related to sport fishery management are featured. The 
staff and funds are too limited to engage in a program of assistance to lands 
and waters not dedicated to public use. The field of extension in sport fishery 
management can be expanded with great promise of benefiting conservation of 
the resource and the improvement of angling. 

(ec) Allocation of hatchery fish.—The amount of $7,000 provides for a limited 
evaluation of the success of stocking programs involving fish produced at Fed- 
eral hatcheries. Applications for fish which represent substantial investment 
are reviewed by management biologists and field examination made to determine 
suitability of hebitat and need for stocking the species of fish requested. Other 
large-scale stocking efforts, such as those on national forest management areas, 
need to be continually evaluated to insure that the best procedures are followed 








dalla RS a 
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and the Government's investment in hatchery fish is used to the greatest 
advantage. 


8. Fishery research, $444,000 
Activity : Fishery research : 


SATE VERTU ico age cereal ick sete ean ote enartenmeecencooes $319, 000 
SPO Ba ait Giseqquio ee oidtignhigticinn cage aaah deetdadiel hte taliatebibiee ine 4 icems ane 
ICONS ei ne negate eens meaiiiieides canna amee 319, 000 
Motinante, « 20UM no i a a ee dee 444, 000 
[mcreaeeens Ul aa ee a a ea es ek 125, 000 


Fishery research, $444,000 


The estimate for this activity for 1959 is $444,000, an increase of $125,000 
over the subtotal. This activity provides for research studies on improvement 
of fish-culture methods and for investigations of fishery management practices. 

Work under this activity includes the functions indicated in the following 
tabulation : 








Amount Estimate, 














! 
| 
Function available, 1959 | Increase 
1958 
Fish culture: 
ree Men a0, sis. tA. tlk) SW. Dele ‘ $30, 510 | ) Fae re 
Leetown, W. Va__.......--- don iar icin reise i ard eee 41, 920 41, 920. |. ...-- . 
Entiat, Wash_..___.._.__-_- Vetus sclek ess omliped 23, 000 43, 000 $20, 000 
Willard, Wash____-___- iucain oussnisil tee Geaiensiaicatenpidipin deat alae 62, 400 | 102, 400 | 40, 000 
reek on ccnncnewtesbidanussaecblinion tae 34, 300 | 99, 300 | 64, 000 
Federal lands: 
On a ee ey ree ee 28, 600 28, 600 |__. 
mene Deena si os boo heii Sides ie LY 46, 670 46,670 |..._.-- 
TD ashi nro ntgicd cipemmndevine waehtniigusect tae sak 14, 800 aT he eee ee 
Electrical guiding..-_-_..._-- pats sikdtue sininwod Caan aaa 10, 000 8 ieee 
ee 26, 800 | 26, 800 | 2 
etal... Sub elk lia SL See 9 319, 000 | 444, 000 125, 000 





Salmon cultural laboratory, Entiat, Wash., $43,000 


Designing and testing of new and improved fish-cultural techniques are de- 
velopmental stages between the disease and nutrition research and the actual 
hatchery operations. At the Entiat, Wash., salmon-cultural laboratory, an ex- 
perimental hatchery is operated for the testing of diet formulations, disease con- 
trol and treatment recommendations, induced ripening techniques, and spawn- 
taking and hatching methods. The Entiat studies are to take advantage, as 
quickly as possible, of the results of basic research for developing methods of 
practical application. 

The increase of $20,000 will be for diet formulation, testing, and demonstra- 


tion and for improvement of hatchery equipment and techniques for better food 
distribution and disease inhibition. 


Salmon-nutrition research, Willard, Wash., $102,400 


Nutritional requirements of salmon raised in hatcheries are important to 
know from several standpoints: (1) Economical and efficient foods may reduce 
hatchery costs; (2) properly fed salmon will be of better quality and have more 
disease resistance at time of release; (3) more salmon will survive through the 
free-growing period to time of capture as adults; and (4) those salmon escap- 
ing capture to spawn will produce more and better young. 

The increase of $40,000 will be specifically for research to determine the fat 
and carbohydrate requirements, protein .values, and recommended levels of 
vitamins in salmon diets. 


Western fish-disease research, Seattle, Wash., $99,300 


Diseases threaten the production of every salmon hatchery and thus the num- 
bers of salmon which can be used to replenish the stocks threatened by river- 
development projects. There are in operation 54 Federal and State salmon 
hatcheries, representing capital investment of not less than $27 million. In- 
creasing both production (numbers of fish distributed) and quality (ability to 
survive) through research for diagnosis and control of parasitic, bacterial, 
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fungal, virus, and Rickettsia-caused diseases is the objective of the contemplated 
program. The additional funds will permit intensified parasitological research, 
the beginning of long-range study of viruses and fish diseases of suspected virus 
origin, prompt diagnosis and treatment recommendations when outbreaks of dis- 
ease occur in hatcheries, and inservice training of fish culturists in prevention, 
recognition, and treatment of diseases. A large part of the work is accomplished 
by contract with universities and State agencies. The $65,000 increase will pro- 
vide for contracts for research on fish tuberculosis, kidney, and other hatchery 
diseases and their causes, means of transmission, and control. 


SALMON STUDIES ON DISEASE AND NUTRITION 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase of $125,000 for fish- 
ery research. 

Mr. Tuntson. This came about through direction of a congressional 
committee. It involves a crash program on the west coast pertaining 
to disease and nutrition studies on salmon. This year the Congress 
permitted us to use transfer money from the Corps of Engineers. We 
are using $120,000 this year to carry on studies on disease and nutri- 
tion. The committee directed that hereafter the Department should 
include this item in their appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think last year we told you the Engineers would 
transfer funds but requested your Bureau to include it in the 1959 
request. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are you getting this year from the Engineers? 

Mr. Tuntson. We are using $120,000. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WiLpLIFreE Resources 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 22 through 30, covering Administration 
of Wildlife Resources. 


(The pages are as follows :) 





4. Administration of wildlife resources, $3,532,625 


Amount Estimate, 











Subactivities avant, Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
958 
(a) Wildlife refuges __. $2, 818, 000 $198,000 | $2,620,000 | $2, 620, 000 
(6) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and 
Lacey Acts - 448, 000 40. 000 408, 000 408, 000 
(c) Administration of Alaska game law: 
Definite ____- ; 128, 090 76, 000 _ 59,090 59, 000 | __ 
Indefinite Raia seatattnrvetaieilicce Sk BOG, discwss ined 379, 375 454, 625 $75, 250 
WORF is 4 ust beets 3, 771, 375 314, 000 3, 457, 375 3, 532, 625 75, 250 
| | 





(a) Wildlife refuges, $2,620,000—The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal 
year 1959 is $2,620,000, a reduction of $198,000 below the amount available for 
1958. This reduction is offset by the use of funds provided in the permanent 
indefinite appropriations. In addition, it is proposed to use $68,650 of funds 
from these sources to finance management of new refuge areas and increased 
cost of operations on existing areas. The use of funds in this manner will 
require a reduction of development and construction operation on refuge areas. 

This subactivity provides for conservation of migratory waterfowl under laws 
and treaties of the United States, including the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act. 
The primary objective of the national wildlife-refuge program is the preserva- 
tion and the restoration of minimum amounts of basically natural habitats for 
every important species of bird or mammal requiring such facilities for its 
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continued ,preservation for all time, thus guaranteeing their continued use and 
enjoyment by mankind. In addition to waterfowl areas, refuges’ have been ‘es- 
tablished for the conservation of big game and upland game animals, rare and 
endangered species, colonial nongame birds, and for special purposes ; all of these 
are of major importance in providing protection and suitable habitat for many 
species of birds and mammals, many of which provide hunting. 

The Bureau administers 270 national wildlife refuges, comprising approxi- 
mately 18 million acres of land, of which approximately 3.5 million acres are 
primarily for waterfowl. 

The extent of development and adequacy of maintenance of improvements 
for wildlife and facilities for the protection and administration of refuge prop- 
erties determines the effectiveness of the program in providing for the manage- 
ment of the migratory waterfowl resource and for other wildlife of national or 
regional significance. Improvements having an estimated value of approxi- 
mately $56 million are located on the national wildlife refuges. This program 
requires the operation and maintenance of equipment that has a replacement 
value of over $5 million, including heavy earth-moving equipment in the form 
of draglines and heavy tractors; farm tractors and farm equipment; trucks; 
pickups, and jeeps; boats and outboard motors; and aircraft. The following 
tabulation shows the nature and extent of the major refuge improvements : 


Number 

Miles of dams, dikes, and levees under 10 feet in height_._._.__.__.______ 976 

Miles of dams, dikes, and levees 10 feet or over in panent clettinemmaniatmiiaamlaniin 174 

8 Rianne 9 1°31 5 a ea a 8, 881 

Fences (miles total) : : 

Ce * icici cts ci cal Nah cater evwiepnternirencnataraiiamaraieaiie 213 

CO) Oe Wii cet atest RA cise mn alicriechidnimamtren asinine 3, 975 

a TI iin ai ete neennrntiahiinspacineninenggiaicanappaainisaamneees 292 

OUD COI i cociidintpsispnestnrmcnrnncnenttcchtin ainda kei ebiinansinistaianenagetiilindiinlininibentialdinaiincias 80 

Miles telephone and powerlines maintained___....___..-_._-.--.-.--_. 574 

Miles of ditches and canals (2 feet or wider) _.....-____----__---_____ 1, 661 

Se CO TN RE ic eecsnesinneenl NA hE ISON IE ah cicenicinsntpnemsin inion aneneilatin 1, 459 

ne OR UC TRC eee een ecsmseemenetiniiiaaiien 10, 287 

Number of water-control structures__........-.-----------------.--- 2,117 

jrassper of Deldges maintained... wu eb i 601 
Number of buildings : 

Cate Fan a nw escalates eienibiakeubincseoncegiitiadibiun 434 

(6) Adeainiatrative amd «CU eiisiiks cn cinta 79 

(0) Bipevind Ga Cee i ed a 751 

peer OF MEOROtIs WINN oo tiniest tec bai bi 98 

Number of sewage disposal systems______.____-___--_--.--_.-.-_-__.. 305 

Ter Of Water supply mystet ec i oss 218 

geen OR Tire TOWere a i a a a a ee 109 


20659—58——- 33 
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The following tabulation shows by States and by refuges the distribution of 
the estimate in the amount of $2,620,000 : 





State 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 


‘Tennessee 
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Salton Sea 
Tule Lake, Clear Lake, upper and lower. _-_- 
Monte Vista 


Deer Flat 
Kentueky Woodisuds...................-~” 


Patuxent Research Refuge 
Seney 


National Bison Range 
Red Rock Lakes 
Crescent Lake 
Fort Niobrara 
Eg hae OO cer ne eee 
Desert Game Range 
Ruby Lake 


Bosque del Apache 
San Andres 


Asrowwoed oisi5.-fian. cca il 


a ss. on a 
Ce I ee a oe 
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Financing the wildlife refuge program 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total available in 
1958 and the estimate for 1959 for financing the wildlife refuge program: 








Amount Estimate, Increase or 
= 1959 decrease 








ANNUAL DEFINITE 
Management and investigations of resources. ..............-..- $2, 818, 000 $2, 620, 000 —$198, 000 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE 
TE et te eet eh. gemma: acres —466, 200 
eee - — ee spr“ — —s 483, 150 1, 414, 900 +930, 850 
Subtotal, operation and maintenance... ................- ean §21, 350 5, 788, 000 +266, 650 





ANNUAL DEFINITE 
ps a Ste SS 5 cwsucchhwnsacub Quel “I, 291, 000 647, 000 —644, 000 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE 


Miaretory ‘bird conservation account: 
Development and construction. -........--....-----<---._- SAD Nnestnibtteteinal —597, 800 


germina. Sil ink ga 1, 400,000 | 1, 600, 000 +200, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration: Land MIMICIORD nie omnes FIO GRP leno ncsnne tee —200, 000 
Management of national wildlife refuges: Development and 
CNNigeisss eee eRe 000000 Ti —866, 850 
Subtotal, construction and land acquisition..__...__.__- 4, 355, 650 2, 247,000 | —2, 108, 650 
Total, national wildlife refuge program_................- 9, 877, 000 8, 035, 000 —1, 842, 000 


(b) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts, $408,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $408,000, a reduction 
of $40,000 below the amount available for 1958. This reduction will be offset 
by an equal amount of permanent indefinite appropriated funds. 

This subactivity covers the administration and enforcement of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, as amended, to give effect to the treaties with 
Great Britain and the Republic of Mexico for the protection of birds migrating 
between Canada, the United States and Mexico, and the Lacey Act regulating 
interstate and foreign shipments of game. United States game management 
agents are employed throughout the United States enforcing the Federal game 
laws. They also coordinate and participate in the midwinter inventory of 
migratory waterfowl; engage in special assignments involving breeding ground 
surveys, banding of various species of migratory birds, and other projects de- 
signed to procure information as to the status of the resource; organize and 
conduct bag checks; engage in conservation information and. education cam- 
paigns; work in close cooperation with State conservation officers to assure ob- 
servation of the State laws and regulations; investigate damages to agricul- 
tural crops by depredating birds, demonstrate control methods, and otherwise 
aid farmers and agriculturists in controlling injurious birds. 
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A breakdown of the estimate by States follows: 


State or area: Estimate, 1959 | State or area—Con. Hatimate, 1959 
AT RADAR R 6p esides stints $19, 000 New York. -.-.-.-.._.... 17, 000 
I ccteicainrcemntnces 8, 600 North Dakota_....... ~--- 16,500 
cecal 9, 150 Na ops sills earesinse shite mcteninnnbbee % 
SI cali irearniaeqeaiihithiinn 16, 000 CORI ised. 11, 000 
OCT i hii nnnetnin 9, 450 COR. cickeitininccncnme 8, 650 
NGI as iste ciccrcmnesicnsines 15, 000 Rhode Island____-._-____ 7, 300 
a ak 000 South Carolina._..cc.tnn9 18, 000 
i ce 9, 450 South Dakota__._.....__. 8, 800 
Se 8, 750 ee acid inisiemanctasusdhtherenespinn 28, 600 
Massachusetts_._.._...... 12, 000 RU OMM et S 17, 000 
Os aa aes 8, 700 i unica -~- 47,300 
IN a hieedstinininn 8, 500 Washington_............. 6,000 
I aioe seccoeduaicinbiatsticoes 15, 900 West Virginia....mnc 9,000 
een oe 8, 200 SN sot ees 16, 000 
GD TRI 6 sie iki 9, 800 Central office_............ 24,150 
Oa acess nities inieccnniies 200 
New Hampshire—_____..- 7, 700 I irisctesarete ca ctcittiinie . 408, 000 
New Jersey___-...-...-.. 8, 800 


Financing the enforcement program 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total available in 
1958 _ the estimate for 1959 for financing the enforcement program in the 
United States: 


Appropriation 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 
Management and investigations of resources 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE 





In addition, $241,000 of migratory bird conservation account funds and $221,000 
of reverted funds under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act are used 
for conducting surveys, inventories and banding projects designed to procure 
data as to the status of the resource. These data are basie to preparation of 
the hunting regulations and other management plans for migratory birds. 


(c) Administration of Alaska game law, $50,000 


_ The estimate for this subactivity is $50,000 of annual definite funds, a reduction 
of $76,000 below the amount available for 1958. This reduction is offset by an 
increase of $75,250 in the annual indefinite appropriation available for this 
subactivity. 

The management and protection of Alaska’s wildlife and game fish resources 
are Federal responsibilities. This subactivity covers the enforcement of all 
applicable conservation measures, including the Alaska game law, Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, protection of wildlife on 
Federal refuge areas, and the various acts relating to the protection of walrus, 
sea otters, and sea lions. Responsibilities in Alaska are similar to those of a 
State game department, including investigation of the resources; restocking; 
operation, maintenance and repair of aircraft, vehicles and boats; construction 
of facilities; sale, issuance and accounting of licenses. Applicable conservation 
regulations are enforced by game management agents relying heavily upon boats, 
aircraft and vehicles for patrol and transportation. The continued development 
of Alaska has threatened the wildlife. Every effort must be directed toward 
maintaining the resource to provide for its perpetuation and wise utilization by 
an ever-increasing population. 
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A breakdown of the program by district or office follows: 


Estimate, 1959 Estimate, 1959 
Juneau-Sitka-Yakutat_______ $125, 625 | Ketchikan-Craig _.__._________ $45, 000 
Anchorage-Cordova___-_..--. 67, 000 | Pairbanke ..- kk 
Petersburg-Wrangell__._.____ 86, 000 | Kenai-Seward __...__._______ 
ailing i Lia ick llc 26, 000 | McGrath —..22..-- 2... 17, 000 
Dillingham___..-..-.-.-_. 18000) RodiaWiic cs iis oo 3, 000 
Glennallen_._.....-._...._-_. 6, 000 | Washington, D. C.__._.----- 15, 000 
Aircraft anaes 

Palarie@i ois cls sais 85, 000 Wee Sioa 2 504, 625 
Operation and mainte- 
NNO ities Sidi 30, 000 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES, BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE 


The estimate for fiscal year 1959 contemplates the appropriation of an amount 
equal to 12% percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year (1958) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the 
Pribilof Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1958 
Sales of sealskins : 
Net receipt from sales of 57,000 sealskins (computed on basis of 





average price per sealskin at last 4 auctions, (94.97) )_._--.__ $3, 552, 800 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co__._--...-...-.____. $15, 400 
Weteh. wiiisuious tol tieionds diame to ede es $3, 537, 400 

Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 750 tons of meal and 600,000 pounds 
WE OO jis sitchen able ed el bes ae a a $100, 000 
Total anticipated net receipts for fiscal year 1958.........._- $3, 687, 000 
POrOONG. 4 ist eee eee eli ee eel i 12% 
Potal: eulistetes: ose a i ce DG $454. 625 


Mr. Kirwan. On a direct appropriation basis there is a decrease 
of $314,000 over the amount available this year. Explain how the 
increase in the permanent appropriations available in 1959 will more 
than offset this decrease. 

Mr. Parker. What we have been doing through the years is main- 
tain a reserve in the duck-stamp account. This program will cut 
further into that reserve. We will be on almost a current operating 
basis on expenditure of those revenues. 


Mr. Kirwan. At the same level the work will proceed. 
Mr. Parker. Yes. 


ConTrROL oF Prepatory ANIMALS AND InNsuRIous RopEents 


Mr. Krrwan. Insert pages 31 through 33 for control of predatory 


animals for which $1,812,000 is asked, the same as is available this 
year. 


(The pages are as follows :) 


5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents—$1,812,000 
Activity: Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents: 


ASE, WOR TE I, BOD G scctisss krill chiinncniebeibomemges $1, 812, 000 
EN iiisicchiscneniies nssiaecangs tinge ntep alescnasad neni aanaiaaicuiaaa eae Ena 

a iid cre ns certs desenitilai ad gcete a etddbaee 1, 812, 000 
a TD iiss schist ih iii cette inincemeliilascicin rn eiesio ell 1, 812, 000 
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CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND INJURIOUS RODENTS, $1,812,000 


Hh The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $1,812,000, the same as 
Ht) is available for 1958. This activity covers the program that assists public and 
i private agencies in developing and applying methods for preventing economic 
i losses caused by injurious forms of wild animals. Control programs are 
carried out under cooperative agreements with Federal and State agencies, 
and with many local organizations which provide a major portion of the finances 
i required for field operations. The procedures employed include the careful use 
of repellents, poisons, traps, scare devices, and other management practices 
, designed to remove the animals responsible for damage with minimum adverse 
i effects to humans, domestic animals, and desirable forms of wildlife. These 
) f activities are conducted by 19 district agents and their assistants strategically 
; located throughout the United States and Alaska. The men work closely with 
| , agricultural colleges, State game departments, county agents, municipal officials 
and others, in developing, testing, demonstrating, and applying approved control 
| techniques. 
Part of the program is carried out on public lands in the Western States where 
the Federal Government has management responsibility for the proper utilize- 
tion of range and timber resources. Some 400 million acres are involved, along 
1 with over 300 million acres of adjoining lands under private ownership. Prior 
it to present use of efficient methods in organized programs for the control of 
i harmful predators, losses of about $20 million were annually sustained by the 
stockraising industry. By continued vigorous application of this program, losses 
i to that industry are kept below the level at which they would be a threat to 
if success of the enterprise. Similar benefits are derived from the control of 
injurious rodents. In the Pacific Northwest, some 5 million acres of burned 
I or cutover timber land, now unproductive, are capable of reforestation by aerial 
1 seeding through application of improved techniques for controlling seed-eating 
1 rodents. 
iF The sum of $1,812,000 will be used for the salaries and expenses of classified 
i. employees and hunters and rodent-control workers on Government-owned lands, 
and to correlate and supervise the cooperative program. It is planned to use the 
1} major portion in aiding the protection of livestock and game, and in assisting 
iF with control of harmful rodents, such as prairie dogs, ground squirrels, pocket 
A gophers, and field mice on rangeland and farmland. The remaining funds will be 
. used to furnish technical information and guidance to State extension services 
and local agencies and private industry in the control of rodents, primarily rats 
and mice, injurious to food and feeds. Necessity for this work is strongly em- 
phasized by the grain handling and processing industries to improve the sanitary 
quality of agricultural products used as human food. Part of the funds will also 
be allocated to give technical assistance to States and counties, particularly in 
the Southeast, in local projects for the suppression of rabies transmitted by 
foxes and other wild animals. 
The following tabulation shows, by districts, the estimated distribution of 
fiscal year 1959 funds: 
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District 


Estimate, 1950 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. $32, 200 
DETTE ctr cnce cv ersn grpnsrenconcenebiicbiai ansible dat tM Ai alla lteeisee Neilig li 90, 000 
CTEEAED, | —..--<sevccep es wrtintemsidintenesscccianelaipaeten tected media eeatnieeil 108, 400 
SIT TINE... --<-<7<a-preyesaniuisinn-aisemenetninerenasisinaaindiin ahataaaaatiinesamaliiis taeniaditiaea iii 99, 200 


Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont-_ 48, 500 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Washington, D. C_.--__----------____-__-_- ii 40, 700 
IRI cccscinxosonw so ~seusdeebntistimennatnarniietammanceientaaianini aaa, 94, 700 


Tilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota,. Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin 


<sean ddethpenilp otettamsientilcai +t Meenielin chaii hI Atak a ati da ilaeil 47, 500 
TEI RuCl COR RATNOII icc cg hd ecehecenectreneestirentio citinmenene 77, 500 
SN an at cea ian ah aaieiaich ca Bic Dein eeciotcemcacilenslnoiaons rinatenionsantio 95, 900 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota__._-._-.__--_---_-__-- 102, 000 
PS aisle ic si Tall celica ensecl 92, 500 
OO i nniinicertngnsdiligbalounis einasbipeidaiiuiags tails cial Dien tla. ts taee aaa 101, 300 
IID is ein ws ecinishh iti aanisln- eo ccisilibcesine deicindibeailirniinl Aintisatilip\ beni senile 95, 300 
TNE eccsceeniencn ses spleens dtici tieneoneripennipbaeal dtishtddtan diiiniia sh cps wihiaaidddlad eaelamsameaial 133, 60D 
TO aiticierans in. sscoont-aaphaapegentcrenensccbntnan inners spout odahabtsadhaobitalieta veal cabal 96, 500 
OD en dni id dinsicrcha viccsigstntetebihaiianasieanea aiead MAN IG tL Ai asin sokeahamentntsiniamsniet 59, 600 
We... ninnscnanclincersicinjantebiencitrencisihieste niin duetaiaptana kinda dhdideecnda is 95, 000 
IID ith tistnerrvnscedtiheninls borin amgaeivanipuans lpn rtiliecebiaicilibidncaietheataiilin 96, 000 

Branch and division staffs: 
Besional. office, POreiand, . Qe ircsiesencibintnn ds cetricnetedtevmn cies eseiinsinaites 32, 500 
Regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex____--~.....--.--.-------.. 82, 500 
Regional office, Minneapolis, Minn__.-.....--..-..---.-..-.---- 19, 000 
Rragional, GtnOe, tle mei: CAO is ccateccel ange ncaeehigtisenianaeepiasiontmstmdiuitatil 19, 300 
Regional office, Boston,,..Mase@s.-.c.-..-2.0-4.0-.-1- enn sne 4, 000 
Headquarters staff: Washington, D. C.-.-----.-..-.-_._-____--_.. 89, 300 
Denver Wildlife Research Laboratory__.-.--..-._-___-_-.---__--.. 9, 000 
I isan Sepsis eiierhiinienaigin aici ils can de Rk halal ae 1, 812, 000 


BUDGETARY RESERVE 


Mr. Kirwan. This is the item that we increased in 1957, yet I note 
that $90.000 was placed in reserve this year and is not budgeted for 
1959. Do you have the problem well under control? 

Mr. Parker. Generally speaking, the predatory control program is 
going along at the same level as in other years. e decrease is largely 
in the activities relating to the clean-grain program and rodents. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think it is under control when you are able to 
put $90,000 in reserve out of what you asked last year? 

Mr. Parker. We have attempted to maintain a level generally 
throughout the program that would hold the line. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have my doubts whether you are holding the line 
when you said you needed so much money and you put $90,000 in 
reserve. 


INCREASE IN REGIONAL OFFICE EXPENSE 


Again I note that although 5 percent of the appropriation is in 
reserve, you are showing $40,000 more for regional office expense than 
was presented here last year. Why-should overhead go up when the 
number of hunters goes down? Overhead is over 10 percent of the 
total funds available. Every regional office, starting with Portland, 
again with $17,000 last year, this year $32,000; another was $19,000, 
now it is $32,000; one was $14,000 last year, this year $19,000; another 
one $14,000 and now $19,000. All of them are up for this year over 
the budget request made here last year. 
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6 Mtr, Parker. Could we introduce a-statement later ? 


© Mr. Kirwan. Yes: prepare one for the record. 
©" (The statement follows :) 


An explanation of the difference in estimates of costs of regional office staffs 
for, predator and rodent control operations for fiscal year 1958, as stated in the 
justifications for appropriations, fiscal year 1959 (p. SFW-33) and the estimates 
stated in the justifications for appropriations, fiscal year 1958 (p. 515 of the 
committee hearings), follows: 


f 


ts 


Region | (Portland, Orez.)- Saute 
evion 2 (Albuqueraus, N. Mex.). swauwen 
Revion 3 (Minneapolis. Minn. ).- a 
Region 4 (Atlanta, Ga.)__ ___- 
(Pari) nents Mass.) _- 


‘. (1) The Branch’s pro rata share of supporting the Division of Wildlife is 
1.000 for each of the 5 regions throughout the United States. In the formula- 
on of appropriation estimates for the newly created Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife for the fiscal year 1958, it was determined that the salaries and 
expenses of the chiefs of the technical program divisions should be financed 
fn rata by the program activities which they supervise, rather than from 
nds appropriated for general administrative expenses as was the case in 
former years. This decision was made too late to revise the justifications for 
‘fiseal 1958. 
_(2) The increased workload for predator and rodent control operations neces- 
ed that the staffing in the regional offices for regions 1 and 2 be expanded 
o adding an assistant regional supervisor in each office. The staff as expanded 
consists of a regional supervisor, an assistant regional supervisor, and a secre- 
tary, or a total of three positions in each region. In the 14 large States in these 
2: regions, the Bureau is responsible not only for its own expenditures for 
P redator and rodent control operations ($585,000 and $700,000, respectively), 
ut also supervises some $2,793,000 ($1,243,000 in region 1 and $1,550,000 in 
region 2) paid by cooperating States, counties and other cooperating agencies 
for control operations. One man cannot adequately supervise predator and 
rodent control operations in either of these regions. 
‘“ (3) Most of the increase shown in regions 3 and. 4 for fiscal 1959 reflect costs 
for the Division of Wildlife. The balance represents more realistic appraisals 
ef regional supervisor needs in these regions than was shown in the 1958 esti- 
mates. These offices were established in fiscal 1957 and at the time the con- 
town. 1958 estimates were prepared, exact costs of operations weré not 
own. : 


Witpurre Researcu 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 34 through 37 in the record for “Wild- 
life research.” 


— pages are as follows :) 
6. Wildlife research, $887,000 


| Amount 
Subactivities 5 ave Decrease | Subtotal 


@ Wild'ife population stndies 

(b) Stvdies of causes of wildlife depletion. 

‘{c) Strdies to —- wildlife manage- 

‘ ment m 

(d) Strdies oy improve bird and mammal 
control methods 

(e) Cooperative wildlife research units 


245, 500 





| 
| 
; 
| 
! 


‘determining the effects on wildlife of such forest eubanemeat™ pract ces as 
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(a) Wildlife population studies, $209,400 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $209, 400, the same. a 
is currently available. 

Under this category, work is accomplished on the taxonomy, distribution, life 
history, and population dynamics of birds and matwmals.' Although emphasis 
is given to studies of migratory game birds, includitig waterfowl, mourning’ 
doves, woodcock, and wilson snipe, other birds and mammals, both game and 
nongame, are studied, distribution records are made, and museum collections’ 
basic to solving management problems are maintained. Bird-banding records! 
are processed for the entire country, and methods of conducting inventories! 
necessary for the establishment of sound migratory game bird regulations aré 
constantly being refined. Wildlife Review, one of. the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the Bureau to the broad field of wildlife conservation in that it provide 
conservationists and technicians abstracts in convenient form, is compiled by, 
biologists working in this subactivity. : 


(b) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion, $74,500 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $74, 500, a reduction 
of $16,000 below the amount available for 1958. This subactiyity deals with 
factors causing wildlife losses, including wildlife diseases and parasites and 
pesticides which are being used in ever-increasing amounts with greater poten- 
tial damages to wildlife over greater areas of the country. 

‘The disease and parasite studies are concerned primarily with waterfowl, and 
include work on avian botulism, fowl cholera, trichomoniasis in mourning doves, 
and aspergillosis, a fungus disease affecting the respiratory tract of birds; work 
is underway, also, on parasite problems in geese. 

Additional information is urgently needed on the effects on wildlife of various, 
kinds of pesticides, and on the development of methods of minimizing losses 
due to application of pesticides in such extensive operational programs as that 
nov’ jn effect on fire-ant control in the South. : 


(c) Studies to improve wildlife-management methods, $245,500 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $245,500, the same as for 
1958. The major public-land managing agencies have under their jurisdiction 
hundreds of millions of acres where wildlife-management problems are ex- 
tremely complex, involving species injurious to range- and forest-management 
activities, on the one hand, and hunting opportunities for millions of our citizens,’ 
on the other hand. Within the limits of funds and manpower available, the 
Branch does research of value to these public agencies, such as the United 
States Forest Service. 

Other research in this subactivity includes work on the sea otter, a species at 
one time in danger of extinction and now a potentially valuable resource; 
development_of methods for improvi 
through _ water-level control, and other means, an 
of methods for creating new waterfowl! habitat out of waste areas ; = 
the practicability of using herbicides in managing cover for seme: determinin 
the effects on wildlife of land-use changes, and develg ping e-manag 
mn lL 0 ; 


, 






timber-stand improvement, and recommending ways of safeguarding wildlife 
resources ; and studying the effects on marsh, range, and forest lands of various 
species of birds and mammals, such as blackbirds, nutria, and pocket gophers. . 
(d) Studies to improve bird and mammal control methods, $198,900 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $198,900, a reduction 
of $17,000 below the amount available for 1958. 

Birds and mammals may, at times, cause considerable economic losses: to 
crops, stored goods, foodstuffs, and other property. Needs for improved control 
methods are particularly acute at present for reducing damage caused by black- 
birds to corn, rice, peanuts, and other crops; handling nuisance and sanitation 
problems occasioned by starlings, sparrows, and pigeons; minimizing the danger 
to aircraft and personnel caused by albatrosses, terns, and other birds at Midway 
and at other airports; controlling mice and other animals injurious to extensive 
forest reseeding projects, to orchards and other crops or activities; and for con- 
trolling predators of livestock and game animals under certain conditions. 
Biochemical investigations, including the formulating and testing of many 


? 
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repellents and toxicants as control materials constitute an important part of the 


















(e) Cooperative wildlife research units, $158,700 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $158,700 the same 
as is available for 1958. The cooperative wildlife-research-unit program, initiated 
tm 1935, conducts research on a wide variety of projects and facilitates the 
training of personnel for the wildlife management field. The program is sup- 
ported by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges and conservation departments of 15 States and the Territory 
of Alaska. The units serve as research, conservation education, and liaison 
centers which bring closer cooperation among the Federal, State, and private 
ecanservation agencies. 

The reduction of $33,000 indicated in wildlife-research activities will be offset 
by an equal amount of permanent indefinite funds to be used for wildlife popula- 
tion studies. 

FINANCING THE WILDLIFE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds available 
in 1958 and the estimates for 1959 for financing the wildlife-research prorgam: 


















Amount Est'mate, Increase or 
1959 decrease 


Appropriation ava lable, 
1958 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 











Manageent and investigations of resources_...._.......-...__- $920, 000 
PERMANENT INDEFINTE 


Federal aid in wildl'fe restoration.__...................-..-.-- 
Migratory bird conservation account... ......-......-.----..- 












140, 000 SE Iowedencecsecnn 
250, 000 283, 000 +-33, 000 


Nabe d ski otiwhniid <nhvedecbhitp inn bleibt i thin 1,310,000 | 1,810,000 |.........--.-- 






























The total program will operate at the 1958 level with adjustment between 
subactivities to give added emphasis to waterfowl distribution through analysis 
of bird-banding records. The use of this data is fundamental to management 
of the waterfowl resources. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET RESERVE 





Mr. Krrwan. $80,000 of the increase allowed this year by the com- 
mittee has been placed in reserve and is lost for 1959. What work has 
been deferred by this action ? 

Mr. Parker. The work that has been appreciably deferred was that 
of the sea otter program, scaling that down some; and some of the 
planned program on the polar bear. We were not in a position to 
secure the biologists that we needed in some of the other activities so 
we were obliged to defer them. 

Generally we were covering the more urgent problems. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, when they took that money away 
from you and put it in reserve, something and somebody suffered. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whether the animal or who. Along the line, some- 
body will be paying for it later on, which means we gain nothing by 
putting funds for this purpose in reserve. 


RESEARCH RESULTS 





Do you have any specific research results to report since last year? 
Mr. Janzen. We have found some rather interesting results. I 
think one of the very interesting results to this committee might 
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be on the west coast, where the lumber industry and National Forest 
Service have been primarily planting their trees ry antl a laborious 
process, very costly. They have been precluded from ee the 
seed from airplanes which would be much cheaper because of the 
meadow-mouse problem. Through research, we have found some 
repellants that appear to be quite effective and it now appears we will 
be able to save in ee and Oregon alone about a million dollars 
a year because of this method. 


Mr. Kirwan. You will be able to save a million dollars a year? 
Mr. Janzen. Yes; just through this one finding. 


PROJECTS COMPLETED DURING YEAR 


Mr. Kirwan. That is a good report. Have you completed any 
pagieets during the last year? 

' ns JANnzEN. I do not know just what project you might have in 
mind. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you completed anything that we made funds 
available for? 

Mr. Janzen. One of our problems is that as soon as we discover 
one method of solving a problem it seems we find that there is another 
one related to that. For example, in our pesticide work we find that 
so much DDT is safe and a little more is not and then we find there 
are a dozen more chemicals of even greater potential danger to wildlife. 

Mr. Kirwan. A number of those projects we have been appropriat- 
ing for for years. Have any of those been completed in the past year? 

r. JANZEN. We will introduce a statement. 

(The statement follows :) 


List or WripLire Researcn Progects CoMPLETED DURING FiscaL YEAR 1957 


In the tabulation which follows, projects or subprojects completed in fiscal 
year 1957 are grouped according to the five categories under which wildlife 
research funds are budgeted. 

(a) Wildlife population studies 

(1) Identification of racial segments of mourning dove populations on the 
basis of plumage characteristics. Procedures developed enable the determina- 
tion of the relative importance of production areas by examining birds taken 
by hunters. 

(2) Mapping of the geographical distribution of all species of mammals in 
Alaska. 

(3) Analysis of waterfowl banding returns showing the proportionate dis- 
persal from the prairie province breeding areas of Canada to the four waterfowl 
management flyways of the United States. 

(4) The distribution and abundance of birds in Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. 

(5) The abundance and ecological relationship of the whistling swan in the 
Chesapeake Bay area. 

(6) Mapping of the distribution of the canvasback showing its abundance 
on breeding and wintering areas in the four flyways, the study incorporating 
a new method of statistical analysis. 

(7) The general migrational habits and flight patterns of the blackbirds 
have been worked out and this phase of the banding experiment is completed. 
Problem flocks causing damage to agricultural crops in localized areas will 
require some additional banding. 

(8) The comprehensive report of the 8-year mourning dove study, a coopera- 
tive project involving 10 Southeastern States and the Bureau. 

(9) A second volume of Wildlife Abstracts was prepared and published. It 
eovers all of the important wildlife literature for the period 1952-55. This 
reference work is highly valued and much used by wildlife technicians, both 
here and abroad. 
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(0) Studies of causes of wildlife depletion ’ 

© (1) The analysis of factors causing mortality in Canada geese on the Pea 

Island National Wildlife Refuge. 

- (2) nutritional requirements of ringnecked pheasants. 

_ (8) boratory tests showing the effects of pesticides aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, 
e, and methoxychlor on the reproduction and growth of quail and 


8. 

(4) A 3-year study showing practical ways of correlating the control of pestif- 
erous mosquitoes with waterfowl habitat improvement, in cooperation with the 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station. 

(5) Laboratory testing and compilation of Federal specifications for the 
rodenticides fumarin, diphacinone, and PMP. 


(c) Studies to improve wildlife management methods 
(1) The effects of clam dredging on waterfowl food resources in Chesapeake 


ay. 

(2) Methods for the chemical control of hibiseus, a pest plant in waterfowl 
marshes. 

(3) Foreign collections for trial releases in this country of Spanish, chukar, 
and seesee partridges and Iranian pheasants and completion of field activities 
in Iran and Pakistan involving the search for game birds suitable for release 
in the United States. 

(4) Cireular 19, Improving Duck Marshes by Weed Control, was revised to 
incorporate findings to date. 


(d) Studies to improve bird and mammal control methods 
(1) A T-year study of the blackbird in relation to rice production in Arkansas. 
(2) A study of the bobcat as a predator in Montana. 
(3) The development of a multiple exploding shotgun shell for use as a bird- 
frightening device. 


. (4) A summarization of available knowledge on methods of controlling black- 
hird damage to corn. 


(e) Cooperative wildlife research units 


This cooperative program, sponsored by the Bureau ef Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, the Wildlife Management Institute, and the conservation departments 
and land grant colleges of 15 States and the Territory of Alaska, has as its 
major objectives the training of personnel, conducting of wildlife research, 
providing technical assistance to conservation agencies, and the promotion of 
conservation education and extension. 

Last year, 176 students graduated from the unit schools, and 153 publications, 
based on unit research projects, appeared. Out of 201 wildlife research projects 
being conducted by these cooperative units, many of them by graduate students 
receiving financial assistance from the program, 52 were conipleted. These 
included 1 project on avian botulism; 5 on other waterfowl problems; 2 on 
mourning doves; 1 on the woodcock; 9 on other upland game birds; 15 on big 
game animals including antelope, deer, elk, and bighorn sheep; 4 on rabbits; 
1 on squirrels; 6 on fur animals, and others on predation, habitat management, 
nutrition, and the development of various techniques useful in research and 
management. 


Som, anp Moisture ConservATIon AND River Bastn Srupies 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 38 through 44, covering soil and mois- 


ture conservation and river basin studies, for which ne change is 
budgeted. 


(The pages are as follows :) 


7. Soil and moisture conservation, $195,000 


Activity : Soil and moisture conservation: 
Amount available, 1958 
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7. SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION, $195,000 


: 5 ag om for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $195,000, the same as 
orl 

The Bureau administers 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of national 
wildlife refuges and is confronted with many land management and soil con- 
servation problems. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage of 
these refuges can be met only by intensification of our soil conservation work to 
bring about an increased production and better utilization of our resources. 
New areas which require the application of fundamental conservation practices 
are being added to the refuge system from year to year. 

Under the soil and moisture program, capability surveys, soil tests, and land- 
use plans have been completed for a majority of the refuges. Conservation 
practices required are water control by the use of detentions, terraces or water- 
ways, and soil protection or improvement through the use of cover crops, fer- 
tilizers, soil amendments, strip cropping, and reseeding. The Bureau, at pres- 
ent, has 62 cooperative agreements with local soil conservation districts. The 
program will be continued on approximately the same basis as in 1958. 

The following tabulation shows, by State and refuge, the distribution of the 
1958 amount available and the estimate for 1959: 


Amount Estimate, ——— (+) 
Refuge — 1959 decrease 
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4 
Amount Estimate, | Increase (+-) 
1959 or decrease 





: 
/ 
; Refuge 
i : (~—) 
: Wyoming Hutton Lake_...1.....-..- $2, 00D: ba -5-0i1)-5-5 
| National Flk.........-.... Re Dee ea 
) Regional offices: 
/ f- aaa S peru: Oregiso: ho: 8; 000 fiiiewwc 
ti on ae 2; Albuquerque, |_---..----.--...-.---.-.--- eA heechernee-ecle 
_ | Region 3, Minneapolis, Minn|_._--_-_--___--_---.. we fei ee 
/ een 4 Alte, Geo... | eh a | eee ee 
i Neen eee ne dada aes og lle. 
| 8. River basin studies, $783,000 
t 
. : } Amount Est mate, 
Subactivities ova ee Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
: | i 
a & Garnna gnveat gat on Re ee)... $638,500 | $638,500 |...-...-.... 
| i 6) Coat nau nvestigat'ons of andl 
ie e River_.______- a3 54, 500 j.....--.-.-- 54, 500 BAO Fis ccc. i sce 
| (c) Colorado River storage project...._- eal CO iitinn cantare 90, 000 WEEE Netnwcsvensse 
| Total 783,000 |.....222-2.. 782,000 | 783,000 |.......-.-.. 





iF mine the effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-use projects of Federal 
agencies and public and private agencies under Federal license and to recommend 
| measures needed for the protection of these resources. These estimates cover the 
proposed work under the Coordination Act relating both to commercial fisheries 
and sport fisheries and wildlife. Investigations of water-use projects are con- 
ducted with the cooperation of State fish and game departments and various 
conservation agencies to insure that plans and operations of river developments 
include measures which will lessen any adverse effects on fish and wildlife re- 
sources and, insofar as feasible, provide maximum benefits to these resources. 
(a) Surveys of water-use projects, $638,500 
i The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $638,500, the same as 
i for 1958. 
This subactivity finances the hard-core staff which consists of salaries and 
i expenses for investigation in the initial stages of planning for Federal water-use 
projects and all stages of planning for all non-Federal projects licensed by the 
Federal Power Commission, except those which, because of their magnitude, 
require financial assistance from the project sponsors in the investigations. 
The subactivity finances preliminary investigation of small watershed projects 
authorized under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, 
as amended, and projects authorized under the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956, as amended. Funds are also used for the followup program under which 
projects previously studied by the Bureau are reexamined to (1) determine on a 
systematic basis whether or not the recommendations have been adopted, and 
(2) to evaluate the biological soundness and results of the conservation measures 
which have been adopted at the projects. This subactivity does not finance com- 
prehensive basinwide investigations such as,are being conducted in the Missouri 
River Basin, the Middle Snake River Basin, and the Colorado River storage project 
area. 


(b) Continuing investigation of Middle Snake Riwer, $54,500 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $54,500, the same as for 
1958. This subactivity provides for continuation of the comprehensive investiga- 
tion of fish and wildlife resources of the Main Snake River from below Lewiston 
in Weiser, together with its main tributaries, to determine the nature, character, 
and distribution of fish, particularly anadromous fish, and various wildlife species. 
The program was initiated in fiscal year 1956 and is scheduled to continue at the 
1958 level until 1960 when the investigation should be completed. 


| 
| 
. 
1 | The Bureau is required by the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080), to deter- 
| 











{c) Colorado River storage project, $90,000. 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $90,000, the same as for 
1958. Funds were first appropriated to the Bureau in 1958 for investigations to 
determine the effects of the various units and projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on fish and wildlife resources and to determine facilities needed to migrate 
losses of and improve conditions for the propagation of these resources in accord- 
ance with section 8, Public Law 485, 84th Congress, and the act of August 14, 


1946 (60 Stat. 1080). These investigations are scheduled to continue at the 1958 
level in 1959. 


FINANCING THE RIVER BASINS STUDIES PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows by sources of funds the estimate for 1959 for 
financing river basin studies: 

Appropriation : Estimate, 1950 

Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources_._. $783, 000 


Permanent indefinite: Migratory bird conservation account (wet- 
lands habitat preservation) ~.......--.-.-i--...-.--..-...- 185, 000 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Kirwan. For the overall object breakdown for management in- 
vestigation on page 45, explain why personal services costs are 
$186,050 in 1959 while most other objects are lower than in 1958. 

You may prepare a statement on that. It shows personal services 
is up $186,000 while the overall is only up $123,000. 

(The statement follows :) 


Explanation of increase of $186,050 budgeted for personal services in fiscal 
year 1959 over fiscal year 1958. 

The total amount budgeted for personal services in fiscal year 1959 is $7,851,425 
as compared to $7,665,575 budgeted in fiscal year 1958, an increase of $186,050. 
The amount budgeted for salaries for permanent positions in the fiscal year 
1959 is $6,716,925 as compared to $6,512,500 budgeted in fiscal year 1958, an 
increase of $204,425. 

The amount budgeted for personal services other than for permanent positions 
for the fiscal year 1959 is $1,134,700 as compared to $1,153,075 budgeted in the 
fiscal year 1958, a decrease of $18,375. The increase of $204,425 budgeted for the 
salaries of permanent positions, less the decrease of $18,375 for all other personal 
services, accounts for the net increase for all personal services of $186,050. 

The 1959 estimate includes funds for 1,437 permanent positions as compared to 
1,422 in 1958, an increase of 15 permanent positions to be financed from the 
appropriation. Of the $204,425 increase for permanent pocitions, $77,255 is for 
financing the 15 additional permanent positions, $104,755 is for periodic within- 
grade promotions, and $22,415 is for reallocation of positions. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell, do you have questions on Fish and Wild- 
life Service and Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife? 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I want to comment at this time that 
the total 1959 budget for Fish and Wildlife is a little better than $25 
million. The Service is asking for a decrease of nearly $5 million. 
That is a sizable reduction and I want to compliment the Service on 
that. Ihave no further questions, 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Magnuson ? 


Se 








Conrtrot or Prepatory ANIMALS AND Ingurr1ous RopEnts 
MEADOW MOUSE PROBLEM 


' Mr. Macnuson. You referred to the meadow mouse problem, Mr. 
Janzen. I know, there is a tremendous infestation in Oregon and 
northern California this year. Is this a spot problem or is it a con- 
tinuing problem? exrauTe | m4 

Mr, Janzen. We believe it is a, spot problem. We received some 
interesting information the other day that apparently at least in some 
localities die-off is occurring and that about 80 percent of the mice 
picked up were infected with tularemia. This may be a peak popula- 
tion and we may have relief shortly. 
“\Mr. Parker. They fluctuate in cycles of about 4 years and 


distally at the high it is not as obvious as it is this year, but with 


untisual weather conditions the population pyramided much higher 
this year. However, as late as yesterday in conversations with the 

ple out in that country we understand that already the die-off 
hes begun to occur.. In areas we treated early it looks like the 
problem is well in hatd. The only one with any evidence of a seri- 
ous problem is Klamath County in Oregon and we believe that will 
‘-be ‘in hand soon, iz 3] 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Janzen said that you had found a repellant 
for the seed effective against mice and that this would save a million 
dollars in Oregon and Washington alone. Do you mean a million 
‘dollars a year? 

..Mr. Janzen. Yes. Annual cost of planting by air is probably $10 
or $12 while planting by hand may run $40 to $60, depending on the 
accessibility. 
‘ Mr. Maenuson. Is that per acre? 

. Mr. Janzen. Yes. I am talking about reforestation which is a 
eontinuing problem in that country. 

* Mr. Macnuson. In a year when you do not have a mouse infesta- 
‘tion “se as this year is your saving going to be as great as it is this 
year ! 

» Mr. Janzen. Our experience with these ups and downs indicates 
they are spotty toadegree. It might be that one year the population 
is such that the damage would be much less, but you aataes plan 
your operations on that basis because the reproductive capacity of 
the mouse is terrific. You may be safe one year but the next year 
the loss would be too heavy. There is only one answer which can 
assure a planting program by air and that is make the seeds distasteful 
to-the mice. 

. TULAREMIA 


; Mr. Maenvson. Tularemia, is that transmissible to humans in any 
orm ¢ 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, it is. I had quite a bit of experience with that 
about 20 years ago with the snowshoe rabbit. Out of our laboratory, 
three of our men were infected with tularemia. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is it a serious disease ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, it is transmitted usually only by contact with 
an open wound. If you are skinning an infected mouse and have the 
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blood touch an wound it is almost certain to be infectious. We 
learned that at that time. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Is it curable? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. It is a long proposition, though. I reméniber 
one man—it took him about 6 months to get over it. 

Mr. Maenuson. What do they call the disease in humans? 

Mr. JANzEN. They also call it tularemia. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is there danger of people in that area being 


_ infected ? 


Mr. Parker. Probably not. They would have to handle mouse car- 
cases in the way described to have trouble. : 

Mr. Janzen. The danger of tularemia in Minnesota came from 
snowshoe rabbits that were shot and skinned by people and if they had 
scratches on their hands they were in danger. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are these two gentlemen your assistants? 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes; Mr. Parker and Mr. Tunison. 

Mr. Maenuson. You are a career man in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. Mr. Parker is primarily Wildlife and Mr. Tuni- 
son primarily Fisheries. 

Mr. Maenuson, In the organizational setup, Mr. Secretary, as 
between you and the directors of the Bureau, Mr. Soumela is over the 
two bureaus. 

Mr. Lerruier. Yes; as Commissioner he coordinates the two bureaus. 

Mr, Maenuson. Where is he today ? 

Mr. Lerrter. He is Chairman of the International Fur Seal Com- 
mission meeting in Pee today. We asked that he be excused 
since he is Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. MaGnouson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WILDLIFe Resources 
INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fenton. I notice in item 4, “Administration of wildlife re- 
sources,” you have definite and indefinite appropriations there. What 
do you mean by indefinite? 

r. JANZEN. That is income from the sale of fur-seal skins in 
Alaska. That is indefinite because the amount of the appropria- 
tion is dependent. upon the proceeds from the sales of sealskins. 

Mr. Fenton. Indefinite in that you do not know how much money 
will be derived ? 

Mr. JanzEN. That is correct, sir. 


MANAGEMENT OF FisuHery Resources 
DEMAND FOR FISH PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. How many fishermen have we licensed ? 

Mr. Janzen. I believe about 18 million licensed fishermen last 
year. : 

Mr. Lerrurr. May I add one word to that? I do not want any 
misunderstanding. There are about 18 million licensed fishermen 


20659—58——_34 
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but the total runs over 21 million, many of whom do not require 
a license. 

Mr. Fenton. These are all sports fishermen ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Twenty-one million? Can you satisfy the demand 
for fish for these fishermen ? 

Mr. Kirwan. I will answer that. You know as a fisherman they 
cannot satisfy the demand. 





FARM PONDS 


Mr. Fenton. What is the record of the amount of fish you have 
and the amount that should be supplied ? 

Mr. Tunison. We produce in our Federal hatcheries approxi- 
mately 1,900,000 pounds of fish each year. In numbers that repre- 
sents about 180 million. We have three primary groups making that 
up, salmon, trout, and warm-water species. We receive annually an 
average of ‘about 70,000 applications for fish and the bulk of those 
come from owners of farm ponds. We stock farm ponds with bass 
and bluegills in the majority of cases. We feel it creates additional 
fishing throughout the country. 

A large part of our production, of course, is salmon that not onl 
contributes to the sport fishing but also commercial fishing. That is 
confined to the west coast. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you call these farm ponds sport fishing ? 

Mr. Tunison, Yes, sir. They provide excellent bass and bream 
fishing. It is estimated now there are approximately 2 million 
of these farm ponds throughout the country. They are increasing 
at the rate of approximately 100,000 each year. We work closely 
with the Department of Agriculture through the Soil Conservation 
Service. It is a part of the overall water conservation program 
and by making use of these farm ponds and fishing ponds we get 
some recreation along with the storage of water. 

Mr. Fenton. It is not sport fishing; is it? 

Mr. Tunison. I have enjoyed it. Perhaps you are a trout fisherman. 

Mr. Fenton. Lam. That is, I work at it when I get a chance. 

Mr. Tuntson. I believe you have some excellent trout fishing up 
in Pennsylvania. The fisherman’s paradise up there is practically 
world renowned, 

Mr. Fenton. When you go out on these streams, there are many 
times you come back without even a bite and there is quite an army 
of fishermen. Of course Pennsylvania does not participate in these 
farm ponds very much. There aresome. I certainly do not consider 
that sport fishing, the ones I have seen. The real fisherman likes to 
get out on the stream. 


REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


You have cut down on your construction work for expansion of 
fisheries and all that sort of thing in this budget; is that right? 

Mr. Tuntson. We have postponed certain projects. In fact it is 
involved with 3 hatcheries. In two of those no harm is done 
because we are having some difficulty with land acquisition. In the 
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other case it was concerned with reimbursable costs on a reclama- 
tion reservoir. We think that now has been reconciled so that in the 
overall I doubt, sir, if this postponement of these 3 will really do 
much harm to the program. . 
Mr. Lerriter. May I make a comment before we leave the farm- 
nd situation? In stocking the farm seas as we call them, that 
oes not include the commercial- or fee-fishing areas. Those are not 
stocked by the Government. 


STOCKING OF FARM PONDS 


Mr. Fenton. Would you put in the record the number of farm 
ponds we have and the amount of money for stocking those ponds 
as compared to the streams. 

Mr. Tunison. We shall attempt to provide that information. 

(The information follows :) 


Statement showing number and weight of fish stocked in farm ponds and same 
information for other waters 


Number of Weight of 
fish stocked | fish stocked 


Pounds 

39, 116, 900 109, 480 
141, 051, 195 1, 742, 254 
1, 851, 734 





Mr. Tuntson. I spoke of the postponement of certain items, that 
dealt with the construction appropriation. 

Mr. Fenton. I know. We will be taking that up later. It neces- 
sarily goes along with this because if you cannot supply the fish to 
the sportsmen, I do not know why we should not appropriate more 
money for it. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 


SUMMARY EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Buper. I am trying to understand just what the net result of 
these reductions is. As I understand from the tabulation on page 94 
of the committee print, the direct obligational program for 1959 is 
estimated at $6514 million as compared with $7314 million for 1958 
and as compared with $6234 million for 1957. 

It would appear from that tabulation that $514 million is simply 
a reduction in the fishery loan fund because it is not necessary. An- 
other $1 million is reduction in construction of fish facilities which 
was up to $2 million over 1957. And the other reduction on con- 
struction of wildlife facilities is down $114 million, but it was also 
up over $2 million over 1957. 

Is that a fair analysis of what the reductions here are? 

Mr. Garpner. This tabulation reflects the overall obligational pro- 
gram for the Fish and Wildlife Service except it does not include 
contributed funds or transferred funds. The 1958 column represents 
the obligational program based on the total funds available except 
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for the exceptions I made reference to. I have here just a penciled 
tabulation that shows the status of the funds available in 1958. It 
shows, for example, the 1957 appropriation, the adjustment in that 
appropriation incident to the Government’s contribution to the retire- 
ment fund. It shows the total increases requested in 1958 as compared 
with the adjusted appropriation. It shows the amount that is in 
budgetary reserve in keeping with the policy of the administration to 
keep 1958 obligations at or below the 1957 level. 

or example, for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife the 
increases provided in the 1958 appropriation over the adjusted appro- 
priation for 1957 totaled $4,152,350. 

Mr. Bunce. Let us clarify what we mean by adjusted. 

Mr. Garpner. The adjusted appropriation as we refer to it here 
merely means the 1957 appropriation as actually made plus the addi- 
tion to those appropriations of the amount required to cover the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the retirement fund which was not included 
in the 1957 appropriation as made. 

Mr. Buper. What is wrong with my analysis there ? 

Mr. GarpNer. Nothing is wrong with it. If I may, I would like to 
complete this one reference. 

r. Buper. Very well. 

Mr. Garpner. As I mentioned, the total overall increase provided 
by the 1958 appropriation for “Sport fisheries and wildlife” amounted 
to $4,152,350. Of that, $3,140,000, or better than 75 percent, is in 
budgetary reserve, leaving a balance of $1,012,350 out of the total 
increase provided by the act as available for obligation. 

Mr. Buper. As I go down this schedule on page 94 of the commit- 
tee print, it looks to me as though practically every program is in- 
creased over 1958 or at least held even with the exception of the three 
which I have named. 

Mr. Garvoner. That is the case. The large difference was of course 
in the fisheries loan fund. There was a $10 million authorization in 
the Fish and Wildlife Act for this fund. 

Mr. Boner. You have received that $10 million already ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Bouncer. We could not appropriate any more than this if we 
wanted to. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. Until there is an authorization act. 
That comes up under “Commercial fisheries.” I am sure Director Mc- 
Kernan has in mind making some comment onthat. 

Mr. Buper. That is for loans to people engaged in commercial fish- 
ing for boat repair, et cetera, but as I understand it the amount that 
is in this bill is the total this committee is authorized to appropriate. 
It could not appropriate any more. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. I might say a bill did pass the Senate 
last session which would have authorized $3 million additional for 
this fund but it did not receive any action in the House, if I recall cor- 
rectly, so until such time as an authorization for additional appropri- 
ation for this loan fund is approved we will be precluded from 
including any estimates for additional funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Buper. That amounts to $5.5 million of the difference between 
the 1958 and 1959 figures? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buner. Of the total of $8 million? 

Mr. Garpner. Based on our best estimates only $1.8 million of the 
$10 million originally authorized and appropriated will be available 
for obligation in fiscal year 1959, 

Mr. Buner. We had a discussion about the fish facilities and the 
reason for the reduction of roughly $1 million there. What is the 
situation with regard to the item under subhead B under No. 2 
labeled “Wildlife facilities, other construction,” where the amount is 
reduced. from $2,800,000 to $1,300,000 ? 

Mr. Garpner. Are you still referring to the tabulation on page 94 
of the committee print? 

Mr. Bupes, Yes; it is in the Bureau of rt. Fisheries and Wild- 
life, titled “Construction”, under No. 2, “Wildlife facilities.” Then it 
pt B, “Other construction,” reduction there of approximately $1.5 
million. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunge. Compared with 1958. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; that is true. If I may turn to our construction 
item in our budget, the net amount available for obligation in 1958 
under “Construction” appropriation was $5,447,000. The decreases 
are in two items, “Fish hateheess facilities, $2,650,000”—— 

Mr. Buper. We discussed that one. I am trying to get the “Other 
construction.” 

Mr. Garpner. The “Other construetion” is “Wildlife facilities.” 
There is a decrease there of $1,450,000 in the obligational program in- 
cident to the Devil’s Kitchen Dam on the Crab Orehird Refuge in 
Illinois and a decrease of $2,291,000 in the “Development of waterfow! 
habitat on refuges.” 

. Mr. Buper. You are only dealing with $1,400,000 approximately. 
Those figures are more than that, are they not? 


BASIS FOR BUDGET RESERVE ON CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Corsin. I think I can explain that, sir. The total deferred 
construction on this item is $2,185,000. As Mr. Gardner pointed out 
most of that is on Crab Orchard; the Corps of Engineers work in 
developing Crab Orchard. 

Mr. Bunce, Tell us how much is related to Crab Orchard and why 

it is being taken out. 
. Mr. Corsi. $1,485,034 is the amount in that figure. This is the 
situation. The Corps ef Engineers is building a dam to store water 
at Crab Orchard refuge. They let a sizable contract. This is the 
remainder of approximately $3.3 million I think that they have had 
in accumulated appropriations. They let a sizable contract in August. 
I believe that was to finish the dam started before. 

As I understand it, they do not need this money this year for obli- 
gation because they need to finish the contract they are now engaged 
on and then design the roads and the appurtenant facilities he they 


can defer that work without trouble to their construction program 
until 1959. That was the understanding that we gained from the 
Corps of Engineers. The remainder of the items—as I said, it is a 
postponement and includes such items as the Okefenokee refuge where 
part of the work will get underway this year but part of it will not get 
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underway until 1959, next year. That occurs on several refuges. I 
have a list of them here that makes up that pro 

Mr. Buper. Would you put that in the record ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert the information in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Detar. or BupGeT RESERVE FOR CONSTRUCTION FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR WILDLIFE 
FAcr.ities 


A detail of the funds in the amount of $2,185,034 held in budget reserve for 
construction of wildlife facilities follows: 


Crab Orchard, Iil., $1,485,034 


These funds were appropriated for continuing with the construction of Devils 
Kitchen Dam by the Corps of Engineers. The corps reported that unobligated 
balances from prior-year appropriations would be sufficient to cover their obli- 
gations during fiscal year 1958. Consequently, this amount was placed in re- 
serve for obligation in fiscal year 1959. 


DeSoto-Bertrand Bend, Nebr. and Iowa, $200,000 


These funds were deferred pending approval of purchase by the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission. It is proposed to present plans for the project 
to the Commission for consideration at their next meeting scheduled for March 
1958. If the plans are approved, negotiations for purchase will proceed with 
view of making commitments in fiscal year 1959. 


Sacramento, Calif., $5,100 ; ' 


This development consists of rough leveling, construction of field checks an 
small dikes, and installation of control boxes; $25,100 of this work is scheduled 
for accomplishment during fiscal year 1958 and the remainder amounting to 
$5,100 will be done in fiscal year 1959. 


Okefenokee, Ga., $228,500 


Of the total of $728,500 appropriated for fiscal year 1958, $500,000 will be 
utilized for construction of a sill within the swamp to retain water during 
drought periods and commence construction of the road-fire break around the 
swamp. The amount of $228,500 will be utilized in fiscal year 1959 to continue 
and complete the road-fire break around the refuge. 


Mud Lake, Minn., $17,300 


The funds appropriated in 1958, which have been deferred, are to develop the 
Davidson Pool by constructing a 2.5-mile dike, renovate 1 mile of Thief River 
spoil bank and 1.5 miles of old road grade to impound a marsh area of approxi- 
mately 750 acres; and to develop the Elm Lake Pool by constructing a dike 
system around Elm Lake Marsh and a spillway outlet. 


Upper Mississippi, Minn., $25,100 


The Spring Lake unit, formerly a drainage district, was made available for 
management through agreement with the Corps of Engineers. The levee was 
breached in 1951 and fluctuations of water levels and the entrance of carp have 
contributed to the destruction of pond weeds necessary for a satisfactory water- 
fowl refuge. The $25,100 were provided for the initial phase of rehabilitating 
the Spring Lake unit, total cost of which is estimated to be $75,000. Plans are 
for an “outside” dike together with various cross dikes to form smaller im- 


= and to reduce wind and wave actions that prevent growth of aquatic 
‘oods. 


Norubee, Miss., $25,000 

Of the $71,200 appropriated, $46,200 will be used during 1958 to construct an 
earthen embankment, install pipe drain structures to flood approximately 800 
acres, and the construction of a residence. The deferred funds of $25,000 are for 


the construction of a 2,000-foot spillway in the levee of Bluff Lake, which will 
stop wave action from eating away the north levee. 


Swan Lake, Mo., $63,600 


The $63,600 was provided for riprapping and repairing the Silver Lake levee. 
This levee was constructed during the CCC program and is subject to severe flood 
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damage due to increased drainage in the local watershed. Partial replacement 
of the original fill and riprapping the dikes is necessary to protect the investment 
in this 3,050-acre unit and other improvement which would be effected in the event 
the dike should be lost through lack of rehabilitation. 


Fort Peck, Mont., $7,200 
The total of $25,700 was to install an irrigation system needed for growing 
supplemental food on cropland for waterfowl and to increase local production of 


ducks and geese. Work on the irrigation system is scheduled to begin April 1 


and will be completed with the deferred funds in the amount of $7,200 immediately 
after July 1. 


Stillwater, Nev., $25,100 


Of a total of $55,100, $30,000 will be used in 1958 for continuing the construction 
of dikes and canals to restore marshes for nesting and provide goose pasture in 
accordance with the plan for full development of the project, and the remainder 
of $25,100 in 1959 for carrying on the work during the full construction season. 


Buffalo Lakes, Tezx., $38,100 


This amount was appropriated for the construction of a service building, resi- 
dence, and water and sewage system. 


McNary, Wash., $35,000 
Of the total $71,400 appropriated, $36,400 will be utilized in 1958 for construction 
of boundary fences, residence, service building and other facilities, and initiation 


of construction of irrigation systems. The amount of $35,000 will be utilized in 
1959 for completion of this work. 


Glenallen, Alaska, $30,000 
A total of $86,000 was appropriated for construction of a duplex residence and 


service building—$56,000 will be obligated in 1958 for initiation of construction 
in spring of 1958 and the $30,000 in 1959 for completion of the project. 


Mr. Bunee. I think that we ought to have a statement on each 
one of those furnished for the record. 

Mr. Garpner. I think the confusion stems from the fact that this 
year, for the first time, the decrease is reflected in the obligational 
program in dollars. In previous years the decrease has been shown 
as the amount appropriated for the given projects which would wash 
out as nonrecurring items. 

Mr. Buper. What I am trying to get at is the overall picture before 
the Bureau; whether you are actually being reduced in programs, or 
not being reduced in programs in the amount of money you are going 
to spend in the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Garpner. There is a material reduction in the appropriation. 
The estimate, of course, amounts to only 1,458,000 for 1959 as com- 
pared with $5,677,000 for 1958. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS UNDER REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Bupee. I have just one other question. 

I recall when the consolidation was on the floor of the House—and 
I am speaking for the legislative bill—there was quite some discussion 
as to the number of new positions which would result from the consoli- 
dation. How did that eventually work out? How many new positions 
did we end up with? 

Mr. Lerrier. It worked out to 31 new program positions and 15 
administrative positions as a result of the conference report of the last 
session. 

Under the original bill 31 positions was the number which then con- 
templated conmohidatit administrative functions, but in the conference 
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report passed at the last session they asked that we separate the admin- 
istration of the2 bureaus. That required 15 additional administrative 


people. 

Mr. Bunce. You are keeping it then at 46? 

Mr. Lerrier. Forty-six; yes. 

Mr. Bunce. I remember with regard to 1 of the bills on the floor 
the statement was made that it would require some 10 or 12, if I 
remember correctly. Your first proposal was for how many ? 

Mr. Lerrier. The first proposal that come up was somewhat over 
200. 

Mr. Buper. And you intend this year to keep it at 46, if this budget 
is approved as presented ? 

r. Lerrier. That is correct. 

In the conference report they asked that we separate the adminis- 
trative functions and keep within the limitations of the budget. That 
we are proposing to do, sir. I might add, if I may, it took considerable 
study on the part of both the Bureau of Sport Wisheries and Wildlife 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in order to reduce the per- 
sonnel to the absolute minimum. That we did. That is one of the 
reasons for the long delay in getting the reorganization underway. 

Mr. Buner. I think that you are to be congratulated. 

Mr. Lerriter. Thank you very much. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities: 


2. Soore-fien Pichiities. 25.52.24. 23.5 ks se Ss $690, 458 $2, 650, 000 $1, 650, 280 

Se icinthedl date dnvaree cook seernnnhnhinancemdle 246, 267 2, 797, 000 2, 832, 034 

ee CRN oc mcimnclnempendaasinnes 936, 725 5, 447, 000 4, 482, 314 
Financing: 

- Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. ._..-..... ORR MG iodo) csacucteri ls. ac ils. 
Unobligated balance brought forward _.....-.....-...<.~_Js.-.----..- 2] —3, 024, 314 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Construction,’ 

Fish and Wildlife Service (70 Stat. 1119)...-._...-......]_-.----.--_--- ~ ), 2 > eee eee 
Unobligated balance carried forward___...-__..........-._]--..---.-.---- U OOR COP lenses. ole 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.........-.-}----.-..----.- 5, 677, 000 1, 458, 000 
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Object classification 











1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Total number of permanent Tin naline eteneneeniinil node 9 9 





12 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___...............-.- 7 129 88 
Average number of all employees-_-_.........._-- Us sdbnbiwsde 16 138 100 
Number of employees at end of year...............-..----...- 9 100 250 
————— ——_—_—_—_—————— 
Average GS grade and salary...-..-...-.--2..---2----2 ee 6.9 $5,106 | 7.2 $5,198 | 7.2 $5, 216 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent Pe csc hbhuttths~ aden surtenndiieweietel $49, 915 $51, 000 $66, 600 
Positions other than permanent_...__......__...----- 38, 074 568, 000 376, 400 
Other persona) services... .................--.-..----- 860 6, 000 1, 100 
625, 000 444, 100 
02 4, 700 6, 600 
03 8, 600 5, 300 
Ree aU a ee 1, 200 300 
CS -Ramtaand wit wer riisaak 5 cw oh kh as Se hn 4,000 3, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction... ._............-.....--.---.-- 664 3, 000 1,000 
07 Other contractual services._....................-.--...... 125, 660 721, 000 210, 200 
08 Supplies and materials... ____- wide tab ccneelni~s cemaeee 13, 847 483, 100 248, 500 
Se MEIN, itt 4 Dunne tia. nes a peeoguerd oomabe codename iene an 4, 748 101, 000 15, 100 
er) Ree nD WUNUINENINON geen. dn Cn daicccmnccconvnganseuiienua 459, 723 2, 037, 400 055, 780 
15 Taxes and assessments_______- Seoblstnip widihdetareiain ehceassioneieanetel 168 8, 000 6, 600 
Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife... ..___- 695, 393 3, 997, 000 997, 280 





ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Total number of permanent positions_-_--...-..............--- 5 2 
Average number of all employees. - ._..........--.-..-.--- odes 5 2 
Number of employees at end of year 5 0 





Average GS grade and salary-.--__-.- ‘iseiigaiy ends naeaeauaiiee 7.2: Been ee. Se oe, 
01 Personal services: 

nr a ci ale te thane aeecinsl ok $22, 129 Ge i cncan 

Other personal services - -_ -_- pee cele etn va eae teste eae 186 yg A tornhtieaae 

Total personal services_............-.....--.---.-..-- 22, 315 Lp ee et Se 

i ad tla ads scl name satainitelsielarnnatenibaaatditie 9, 514 5, 000 $500 

> nn REED 0 GUN nn ccs cumesnascngbannsees 213 MP Ui ccniiuiciumndthett 

04 Communication services__-............--...-.2.....--.-.- RS! ee 

07 Other contractual services--.-...........-....-.--.--..-..-- 69, 983 5, 000 5, 000 
Services performed by “‘ Revolving fund,” Corps of 

pS Ea ae iain g nae Scan 77, 952 131, 960 314, 434 

08 Supplies and materials..._.....................--..---.-.- 1, 301 500 500 

10 Lands and structures_....................-.- peach sdtJ 60, 000 1, 296, 800 1, 364, 600 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__..................._|.-.----------- SEE Bskteatitihesé tszeaie 

Ee SEI 241, 332 1, 450, 000 1, 485, 084 

Total obligations. .............---.--.-.---.------------ 936,725| 5, 447,000 4, 482, 314 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up construction. 

$1,458,000 is requested for construction, a decrease of $4,219,000 
from the 1958 appropriation. However, due to carryovers, the de- 
crease is only $964,686 on an available-fund basis. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 46 through 61 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 
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Construction 


mibeetaiies - F006. ears... 2 oe a ee aa $5, 677, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years___._-__--~--<_-------.----- 2, 794, 314 









SS SI scree ces evemnn rerahiareninenabannieinn enemas taamaindi acute ater 8, 471, 314 
Less amount placed in budget reserve__._..........-......--.-~..-. 8, 024, 314 




























Met availiable for obligation... <2. 5-sceu5-. oe 


Decreases : 
eee -erecnery  TACUIIGS. in in mnmewnsinn $2, 650, 000 
Game-management facilities_._..co.............._ 56, 000 
Wildlife-refuge facilities : 
Development of waterfowl habitat__.._._.__.____- 1, 291, 000 


Devils Kitchen Dam, Crab Orchard Wildlife 





Subtotal 


Increases : 
eer s. TOCUNN $669, 000 
= reneryemenrcn Macisties. 142, 000 


Wildlife-refuge facilities.__.................__.____ 


SO Se ice 


Analysis by activities, construction 






Amount Estimate. 
Activities — Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 






So kl eee 
: WEE I io pe wh dtd ssonnensns 


1. Fish facilities, $811,000 








Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities ee Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 


(a) Fish hatchery facilities._............._- , 650, ED Bkinmeanconm , 000 
Sy Ur TUEUUIITTIINIUIN a en ee nw nccen 142, 000 












‘(a) Fish hatchery facilities, $669,000 


The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $669,000. The decrease 
of $2,650,000 represents nonrecurring hatchery improvements and construction. 
The estimate of $669,000 will provide for the following: 











(1) Hatcheries: (1) Hatcheries—Continued 

Marion, Ala............ $51, 000 Pisgah National Forest 

OO, Fick noon 19, 000 Mae S ON. Oise $155, 000 

Chattahoochee Forest, Gavins Point, 8S. Dak__ 109, 000 
a i atten 93, 000 Springville, Utah SR 25, 000 

Manchester, Iowa___-_- 25, 000 —- 

Charlevoix, Mich... 36, 500 oi iicinainein asanis 629, 000 

Edenton, N. C._--_._--- 115, 500 


Marion, Ala., $51,000.—Facilities at the Marion, Ala., Fish-cultural Station 
were constructed during 1932 and 1933. At the time of construction fish-cul- 
tural practices were relatively simple, and the demand for fish comparatively 
light. The production facilities were constructed in line with fish-cultural 
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methods of that period and proved satisfactory from the standpoint of producing 
to meet the demands of that time. Since the early thirties, demand for the 
species of fish produced at the Marion hatchery, the largemouth bass and blue- 
gill, has increased manyfold. During the past season fish produced at this 
hatchery were utilized in stocking waters in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Florida. Although intensive fish-cultural production methods are 
being used to the extent that the antiquated facilities permit, the station is 
unable to meet the total stocking requirements. 

By making the proposed improvements annual production will be increased. 
Evidence of the need for this increased production was well demonstrated at the 
close of the past distribution season when applications for fish from the Marion 
station greatly exceeded the production. There is reason to believe that the 
demand for fish will continue to increase during the next few years. 

A training center for warm-water fish culturists was established at the Marion 
station in 1951. This is the only such school in the United States. The out- 
moded fish-production facilities impede the demonstration of modern fish-cul- 
tural techniques which is the primary object of the training center. 

The $51,000 requested is needed for the following items: 


Repair and/or replacement of existing pond drain and supply lines____ $33, 000 
-Construct additional fish-holding house in southeast section of station 
grounds ; 


Welaka, Fla., $19,000.—The Welaka Station was constructed by the former 
Resettlement Administration and subsequently transferred to the Bureau. 

The office building burned to the ground on August 28, 1957. The station has 
never had adequate shop and equipment storage facilities. 

The $19,000 requested for fiscal year 1959 is for the following: 


Offices, shop, and equipment storage building 


Chattahoochee Forest, Ga., $93,000.—This trout rearing station is located 
within the Chattahoochee National Forest, Fanin County, Ga. The hatchery is 
operated to produce trout for stocking waters in the national forest. Fishing 
pressure in this area has increased rapidly in the last few years and present 


trout stocking requirements exceed the production possible from existing facili- 
ties which were constructed with the aid of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the period of 1936 to 1939. Both the United States Forest Service 
and the State of Georgia are intensely interested in a program to expand facili- 
ties at this station in order that the production of trout can be increased. The 
available water supply at the station will permit expansion of the unit. The 
funds requested for fiscal year 1959 are needed for the following items: 


Service building, cold-storage, fish-food preparation room and office____ 
Vehicular bridge, concrete 

Clearing, grading, road surfacing and landscaping 

Fencing, cyclone, 660 feet 

Removal of obsolete buildings and pipelines 

Water supply for domestic purposes 

Sewage disposai system for residences and office 


Manchester, Iowa, $25,000.—The Manchester station produces trout for stock- 
ing waters in the State of Iowa, northwestern and southern areas of Wisconsin, 
and northern Illinois. In addition, eyed trout eggs produced at the station are 
shipped to Federal hatcheries in various parts of the country and to a number 
of State fish and game departments. The Manchester station was established 
in 1897, and the frame buildings constructed at that time are in poor condition. 
The hatchery is considered to be a very important unit in the Federal system 
and further development is desirable. A supplemental spring water supply is 
available in the area and this spring should be acquired. The flow of this 
spring is about 900 gallons per minute. Present annual production of the 
Manchester hatchery is approximately 25,000 pounds. By acquiring this spring 
it will be possible to increase the production 100 percent. Completion of the 
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development of the Manchester station after acquisition of the additional water 
rights will cost $215,000 in subséquent years. e funds requested are for thé 
following item: 


Acquire water rights to upper spring 


Charlevoizv, Mich., $36,500—The lake trout populations of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior have been gravely depleted by an infestation of parasitic 
sea lampreys. Investigations of abundance of small trout in Lake Michigan 
disclose that natural reproduction has practically ceased; corresponding studies 
in Lakes Huron and Superior reveal that natural reproduction has been seriously 
affected. From all available information, it appears that immature trout are 
immune to sea lamprey attacks during the first 3 to 5 years of life and early 
restocking of the lakes should be made to permit restoration of the lake trout 
a when the current sea lamprey eradication program has become most 
effective. : 

The Charlevoix station is important in the restoration program as it is the 
only Federal hatching station now available in that area for lake trout. Fish 
are supplied from this station for rearing at the Pendill’s Creek and Marquette 
Forest stations. Modernization of wornout and antiquated facilities will permit 
a large increase in production of fingerling lake trout needed in the fisheries 
rehabilitation program of the Great Lakes. Funds totaling $72,000 were appro- 
priated in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 for construction at this station. Funds 
requested for fiscal year 1959 are needed for the following: 


Enlarge rearing facilities 
Residence with single garage 


Edenton, N. C., $115,500—There is an increasing demand for pondfish for 
stocking new farm ponds and reservoirs, and for corrective stocking of existing 
ponds in the eastern part of North Carolina. Operation of the old Edenton 
station has been discontinued due to the inadequacy of facilities and as rearing 
facilities were not properly designed for warm-water fish culture. Replacement 
of the facilities at the old site is not considered practicable due to the limited 
area available and undesirable features. An excellent site for the construction 
of rearing facilities required for a medium-sized warm-water station has been 
located within 1 mile of the old station. The new replacement unit should be 
eonstructed at an early date. The funds requested for fiscal year 1959 are 
for the following : 


12 acres of ponds with water supply and drainage lines 
Pumphouse and pump 
Feneing 


Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. C., $155,000.—Requirements for trout for 
restocking waters on national forests, national parks, and Indian land in the 
southern Appalachian region far exceed the production of hatcheries (State and 
Federal) presently serving the area. Stream surveys indicate at least 1,200 
mniles of trout-supporting waters are included in the area and the fishing pressure 
has increased tremendously on these waters in recent years. The Bureau oper- 
ates a small trout-rearing station on the Davidson River, 14 miles from Brevard, 
N. C., but the limited output of trout (approximately 13,000 pounds annually) 
is inadequate to meet restocking needs on lands under Federal control in the 
area. The site for the Pisgah National Forest No. 2 hatchery is located 2% miles 
below this hatchery. Sufficient land and an adequate supply of water are avail- 
able. During fiscal year 1957, $285,000 was provided to initiate construction of 
this station. The 1958 appropriation contains $90,100 for continuing the con- 
struction. According to the latest estimate, an additional $155,000 will be 
required for completion of the hatchery. The funds requested for fiscal year 
1959 are for the following : 


Concrete raceways, with water supply and drainage facilities 
Residence with single garage 

Complete roads, landscaping, and fencing 

Complete purchase of fish-cultural and maintenance equipment. 


Total eee wewnenenceesanesaccncsenanccenseccescns 155, 000 
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Gavins Point, 8. Dak., $109,000.—Several large dams are being constructed on 
the Missouri River thereby creating reservoirs that will require predatory 
species of fish for the proper management of the fisheries in these waters. 
There are thousands of farm ponds and small reservoirs in the area which need 
stocking with spiny-rayed fishes. The hatchery will be designed largely to pro- 
duce northern pike, walleye, largemouth black bass, and channel catfish. The 
State of South Dakota has estimated that its annual requirements for fish from 
the station would be approximately 7 million. This hatchery was authorized in 
1956 and Congress provided $30,000 in fiscal year 1957 for preliminary engineer- 
ing and water exploratory activities. The 1958 appropriation contained $63,100 


for a siphon and water supply lines. Funds requested in 1959 are for the 
following : 


Water supply to warm-water ponds (24-inch pipeline) 
Ponds, with water supply and drainage lines 


Springville, Utah, $25,000.—The Springville hatchery is located in an area 
where a tremendous fishing pressure is placed on trout waters. The concentra- 
tion of population in northeastern Utah, and the great number of vacationists 
that visit the area each season, have made it necessary that a large number of 
streams and lakes in Utah be stocked annually with legal-sized trout to provide 
sport fishing. The distribution area of the Springville hatchery is extensive. 
It includes the State of Utah and parts of Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado. The hatchery has a large amount of rearing space that cannot be effi- 
ciently utilized due to inadequate and inefficient water supply lines. As the 
station is old, improvement of fish-cultural, facilities, buildings and equipment 
is necessary to permit efficient operation. The hatchery has an excellent water 
supply of 5,600 gallons per minute for the propagation of fishes. The small pond 
acreage (2.4 acres) presently being used for the production of warm-water 
fish at the Springville hatchery is not adequate to meet the demand for this 
type of fish to stock reservoirs and ponds in Utah and Nevada. Land is avail- 
able for the construction of additional warm-water ponds to increase the pro- 
duction of bass and bluegill at the station. The $25,000 requested for fiscal 
year 1959 is needed for the following items: 


Water supply 
Ponds, earthen, 2.25 acres 
Construct concrete tanks in hatchery building 


The following tabulation shows, with respect to the foregoing stations, the 
total estimated cost, the amounts appropriated fiscal year 1 to 1958, inclusive, 


the estimate for 1959, and the appropriations required in future years for 
completion : 


Appropriated Estimated 
Total esti- | 1950 to 1958, | Estimate, |appropriation 
mated cost inclusive 1959 required in 


$380, 
336, 
z 
O8, 


SSSSSESS5 


363, 
Pisgah National Forest No. 2, N. 530, 
Gavins Point, 8. Dak 75, 
Springville, Utah 325, 


Total, fish hatcheries________.- ai tayan cain’ 


Oo 


, 
B 
g 


1, 513, 850 


(2) Fish-protective devices: ; 

Installation of fish-protective devices in Federal irrigation diversions, $40- 
000.—It is the policy of the Department of the Interior to protect and preserve 
insofar as possible the fisheries resources affected by Federal water-use projects. 
In the West, most State laws require the installation of fish-protective devices 
‘when necessary to protect valuable species of fish. The need of this requirement 
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is most evident within the migratory range of the economically important Pacific 
salmon, but also is applicable where trout and other valuable sport and commer- 
cial fisheries are affected. 

Unscreened Federal irrigation canals attract and destroy many thousands of 
downstream migrating salmon each year. In view of the large sums being ex- 
pended for fishways at dams and for the development of salmon populations in 
the lower Columbia River, it is not reasonable to permit the Federal diversions to 
remain unscreened. These are the few ditches not yet screened for salmon pro- 
tection. The States of Oregon and Washington have provided necessary protec- 
tion of fish on several hundred ditches, and under the Columbia River fisheries 
development program many more irrigation diversions are being screened. 

An instance of the failure of the Department to adequately protect the fisheries 
is found in the unscreened and improperly laddered diversions of waters on 
Indian reservations, particularly in the Columbia River watershed. On several 
occasions the State of Washington has objected to these deficiencies as in viola- 
tion of State law, while the State is powerless to enforce its laws within the 
reservations. 

Existing fish screens operated by the Bureau on Federal projects in the Colum- 
bia River watershed require replacement. In lieu of rebuilding these it is 
proposed to install the more economical and efficient louver fish-guiding devices, 

The funds requested are for starting installation and correction of fish-protec- 
tive devices on Ahtanum Creek and at Wapato on the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion. Addition! funds will be required in future years to correct deficiencies at 
some 18 irrigation diversions on 5 Indian reservations in Oregon, Idaho, and 
Washington, and at a dozen other Federal projects, as well as for corrective 
measures at less damaging projects. 

(bo) Fishery research facilities, $142,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $142,000. The follow- 
ing construction is included in the estimate: 

Convict Creek Experiment Station.—Convict Creek, Calif., $98,000 (land ease- 
ment, $2,000; stream-control structures, $42,000; all-purpose building, $46,000; 
engineering, $8,000). 

The proposed construction will double the experimental stream facilities for 
research on best utilization of hatchery fish, and replace old, temporary, and 
poorly constructed buildings not suitable for year-round use in a high-altitude 
climate. 

Chemical-electrical fish-control laboratory.—La Crosse, Wis., $44,000 (engi- 
neering plans, $4,000; alterations, $40,000). This will permit the conversion 
of Federal fish-cultural facilities at La Crosse to provide research facilities on 
problems of national importance—the selective manipulation or control of fish 
populations to secure the most desirable species, for the waters involved, and the 
elimination of undesirable species. 


2. Wildlife facilities, $647,000 


Amount Estim 
Subactivities one , Subtotal 1959 


§ Wi e-management facilities 
()) Wildlife-refuge facilities: 
Refuge facilities 
Devils Kitchen Dam 


The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1959 is $647,000. The following 
items have been deducted in arriving at the subtotal for the 1959 estimate: 


Game management facilities in Alaska 
Refuge facilities 
Devils Kitchen Dam 
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(6) Wildlife refuge facilities, $647,000 

The estimate for this subactivity for fiscal year 1959 is $647,000. The national 
system of waterfowl refuges provides nesting grounds in the northern breeding 
areas, resting and feeding areas distributed along the four great flyways of the 
country, and large wintering areas in southern United States. The development 
of lands included in the system of national wildlife refuges is necessary to carry 
out the policy of Congress as established in the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 
1918 and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929. The projects indicated 
are a part of the long-range development plan for lands under management and 
those recently acquired and include establishing lakes, ponds and marshes, 
reservoirs to store seasonal runoff needed to maintain waterfowl habitat, dikes, 
spillways, water control structures, irrigation systems required for growing 
supplemental food for waterfowl, also headquarter facilities, access roads and 
fences for effective administration. The intensity of development determines 
the effectiveness of the reguges in meeting requirements for managing the migra- 
tory waterfowl resource. The program is directed toward constructing the basic 
facilities needed for progressive management of the public lands controlled by 
the Bureau. 


Construction is proposed at the following refuges in the amounts indicated: 


Holla Bend, Ark_...._.---__-_ $39, 000} Valentine, Nebr_._......_____ $15, 000 
White River, Ark_______.____ 75, 000 | Bitter Lake, N. Mex__.-_-____ 40, 000 
Bombay Hook, Del___-----~- 25, 000 | Malheur, Oreg__...-.-______ 50, 000 
ROBIE, Boe ececiererererers 21,500} Buffalo Lakes, Tex___.-__-_- 15, 000 
Crab Orchard, Ill_---.---_~- 66, 000 | Columbia, Wash__-..-----_-. 89, 000 
Quivira, Kans_...._-__..-.-- 35, 000 | Hutton Lake, Wyo_-----_---- 13, 000 
EL (Ball niccchenntebaiesinentenbea 40, 000 ee 
Shiawassee, Mich__..----_-_ 23, 500 Total estimate_...._._ 647, 000 
Benton Lake, Mont_.-_-..--~ $100, 000 


Holla Bend, Ark., $39,000.—The new Holla Bend National Wildlife Refuge, 
Pope County, Ark., was transferred without cost to the Bureau in September 
1957 by the General Services Administration. Previously, it had been part of 
the Holla Bend cutoff flood-control project and was declared surplus by the 
Corps of Engineers. Holla Bend became an island in 1952 when the Corps of 
Engineers completed a channel across the base of the bend, cutting off about 6 
miles of winding riverbed. The biological and physical characteristics of the 
land offer outstanding opportunities for its development as a waterfowl area, 
and offset in some degree the heavy losses sustained to natural food production 
in northern Arkansas because of flood-control projects. A staff has been assigned 
to initiate a development and management program. 

Overland access to the refuge is a primary requirement for efficient and 
economical development and management of the property. Basic development 
consists of building a causeway across the existing 3,500-foot cutcff which will 
require at least 120,000 cubic yards of fill and riprapping the side of the cause- 
way exposed to the river, at an estimated cost of $90,000; headquarters facilities 
for the administration of the project, housing equipment and resident staff, at a 
cost of $50,000 for the construction of 2 residences, service and office building, oil 
and grease house, and grain storage building; and for land clearing for the 
growing of waterfowl food. The $39,000 requested are for the initial land 
clearing for growing of waterfowl food, including well for irrigation purposes. 

White River, Ark., $75,000—The White River Refuge, established in 1935, 
contains about 116,390 acres in eastern Arkansas. It extends for about 50 miles 
along the White River, with land in Arkansas, Monroe, Phillips and Desha 
Counties. In former years about 90 percent of the refuge was inundated from 
late fall until spring, thereby making available an abundance of oak mast and 
other natural foods occurring throughout the forested flood plain within the 
refuge boundary. The extent and duration of overflow have been changed 
markedly due to reservoir construction in the White River Basin, and much of 
the earlier waterfowl values represented in the refuge have been lost as a result. 
The change in water regimen has caused a drastic decline in the fisheries re- 
source through the loss of extensive spawning areas formerly available on the 
refuge. It is proposed to restore the wildlife and fisheries values through a 
system of diking and water-control structures to permit retaining local runoff 
in the network of bayous and oxbow lakes and the many natural depressions 
found in the flood plain locally. The commercial fisheries formerly supported 
by conditions prevailing within the refuge and waterfowl usage that previously 
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occurred here are both important to local economy, and the residents, public 
officials, and conservation agencies are pressing for the restoration of wildlife 
values in the White River National Wildlife Refuge. It is proposed to accom- 
plish the rehabilitation over a 10-year period at a presently estimated cost of 
$1 million. %75,000 is requested for the fiscal year 1959 to complete units now 
under construction and initiate development of the Dry Lake unit. 

Bombay Hook, Del., $25,000.—This refuge, on the south shore of Delaware 
Bay, is a combination of fresh and salt water marsh. While the area is man- 
aged primarily for waterfowl, it also provides one of the regular resting and 
feeding areas along the Atlantic coast for the greater snow goose. The water 
development plan for this refuge is about complete. Thus far 3 pool areas 
have been completed through the construction of 5 miles of dikes and 6 water- 
eontrol structures. Construction of the northeast section of dike is now under- 
way and will complete the Bear Swamp impoundment. This impoundment 
represents the final unit in the Bombay Hook development plan. Funds in the 
amount of $25,000 were provided in 1958 to start this final unit, which it is 
estimated will be a 3-year project. Funds in a like amount are requested to 
continue this project, which is necessary to provide for the increasing needs 
of waterfowl in the Atlantic flyway. 

Piedmont, Ga., $21,500.—This refuge, established in 1939, located in Jones 
and Jasper Counties, Ga., contains approximately 32,000 acres of woodland with 
flowing creeks well distributed through it. Thus it has excellent waterfowl 
possibilities and the Bureau has worked out a system of green timber reservoirs 
whereby mast-producing woodlands are flooded during the winter months and 
dried out during the summer season without destroying the timber. This type 
of development has been very successful on southern refuge areas. Since this 
flyway is greatly in need of additional wintering ground, the Bureau is desirous 
of developing several of these feeding and resting impoundments on the Pied- 
mont refuge where they are so greatly needed. Construction of the first reser- 
voir, including an access road to the site, will cost $21,500. Initial clearing of 
the dam site is now underway. 

Crab Orchard, Ill., $66,000.—The Crab Orchard refuge railroad spur line, 
which serves the industries on the former Williamson Ordnance Depot within 
the project boundary, was constructed at the outbreak of World War II. There 
has been no major repair on the spur lines since the initial construction was 
completed. The tonnage hauled over the spur line railroad has increased far 
beyond expectations as a result of the freight hauled to and from the new 
Olin Industry plant that got into full production during the last fiscal year. 
The general condition of the spur line and the increased freight traffic require 
reconstructing part of the roadbed, realinement of 14 miles of trackage, level- 
ing of the roadbed, addition of ballast, and replacing about 30 percent of the 
ties. $66,000 is requested for this work. 

Quivira, Kans., $35,000.—This refuge, established in 1955, comprises 21,500 
acres in south-central Kansas. It is an essential unit in the system of refuges 
between the coastal wintering grounds and the breeding grounds of northern 
United States and Canada. In 1958, $33,100 were provided for the initial phase 
of development of this area including $15,000 for fencing and $18,100 for the 
construction of a service building to house equipment. The long-range develop 
ment plan includes establishing a series of impoundments which will be supplied 
by Service flowage rights from Rattlesnake Creek, which lies within the project. 
Funds requested for 1959 are for the construction of water-control structures. 

Sabine, La., $40,000—The Sabine refuge, located in southwestern Louisiana, 
is one of the primary wintering refuges for waterfowl] in the Mississippi flyway 
and contains over 142,000 aeres. A wide range of habitat is provided by num- 
erous ridges, bayous, manmade canals, and levees, ponds, lakes, and wooded 
islands that break up the extensive marsh areas. In 1958, funds were provided 
for the levees and water-control structures needed in the development of a 
2,000-acre impoundment. In order to proceed with the plan for full development 
of the area, funds are now requested for the construction of levees and water- 
control structures in pool 1 for collecting fresh water and excluding the salt 
water from the 24,000-acre impoundment known as unit 1. This job will take 3 
years for completion and requires 22 miles of levees and 5 water-control struc- 
tures ; $40,000 is requested for 1959 for the construction of one of the structures. 

Shiawassee, Mich., $23,500—This is a new major waterfowl refuge in the 
northern portion of the Mississippi flyway and, when fully established, will be 
part of a Federal-State wildlife management area comprising about 20,000 acres. 
The refuge lands best suited for growing waterfowl food lie within a dike system 
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constructed several years ago by the former owners. In 1958, funds were pro- 
vided in the amount of $44,100 for rehabilitation of dikes, water controls, and 
installation of a pumping plant for irrigation of water levels essential for the 
most effective use of 2,000 acres for cropland. To continue the rehabilitation 
of dikes, ditches, and related water-control facilities and land clearing, additional 
funds are hereby requested in the amount of $23,500. Since this area will be 
the site of one of the heaviest waterfowl concentrations in the Mississippi flyway, 
large quantities of waterfowl! food must be provided at this point. 

Benton Lake, Mont., $100,000.—The 12,000-acre Benton Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Mont., established by Executive order in 1929 from the public domain, 
is a natural sump without a permanent water supply. The lake is barren, or 
nearly so, during dry years. During years of heavy runoff the abundant food 
supply accommodates many thousands of ducks and geese, and waterfowl 
production per acre at Benton Lake equals that of the best nesting grounds on 
the continent. A supply of water sufficient to sustain these high waterfowl 
values annually is available for diversion from a terminus of the Greenfield 
Irrigation District. Detailed engineering and the initial construction, including 
a reservoir at the point of diversion, were provided for in the Bureau’s appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1958. A part of the right-of-way for the water supply 
channel is now in Government ownership. Funds are requested for continuing 
the diversion, which upon completion (estimated in fiscal year 1960) will permit 
the valuable Benton Lake nesting and feeding ground to function effectively each 
year and compensate in some degree for habitat lost through drainage or other 
causes. The $100,000 requested for 1959 are for the construction of a powerline 
and pumphouse, purchase of pumps, and building bridges or installing culverts 
where the canal crosses existing farm access roads. 

Valentine, Nebr., $15,000—The 70,000-acre Valentine refuge, established in 
1935 primarily for the protection of migrating waterfowl, is located in the 
Nebraska sandhills in an area well supplied with natural lakes and potholes. 
Numerous lakes and marshes, comprising about 11,000 acres, are extremely 
important waterfowl nesting grounds and afford food and protection for large 
numbers of migrating ducks and geese. The remainder consists of 12,000 acres 
of meadows and 47,000 acres of sandhills. Funds are requested for road develop- 
ment—constructing and surfacing 3 miles of road from existing pavement to the 
Pelican Lake unit on the refuge. Pelican Lake is used intensively by the local 
public for fishing and general recreation, and the road would benefit the public 
as well as aid in the protection and management of refuge property, which is 
presently accessible by a sand trail which requires a great deal of maintenance 
each year. ta : 

Bitter Lake, N. Mez., $40,000.—The Bitter Lake refuge, located on the Pecos 
River in east-central New Mexico, contains 23,923 acres, which includes a 10%- 
mile portion of the Pecos River Valley. It is now the most important waterfowl 
concentration point in eastern New Mexicc. The development program of this 
area has been to improve habitat conditions by constructing artificial fresh- 
water ponds and lakes. The refuge now contains approximately 1,200 acres of 
impounded water, in addition to 6,000 acres of other marsh and water areas which, 
through irrigation and water manipulation, have been made usable for waterfowl. 
In addition, approximately 300 acres of bottom land, soil have been cleared 
of the obnoxious salt cedar and are cultivated to produce additional. duck and 
goose foods. Irrigation pumps are now being used as an additional source of 
water for cropland. Of the funds requested, $20,000 are for an additional irriga- 
tion well, pump, and 8,000 linear feet concrete ditch; and $20,000 for land clear- 
ing and rehabilitation for 200 additional acres of cropland. 

Malheur, Oreg., $50,000.—This 165,000-acre refuge is the largest and one of the 
most important of the national wildlife refuges, set aside primarily for nesting 
of migrant waterfowl. Funds requested for the continued development of this 
important area are for the construction of additional dikes and levees, together 
with associated riprapping and water control devices needed in the management 
of the impoundments for the production of waterfowl foods, and to provide nest- 
ing cover and resting areas for migrating birds. 

Buffalo Lakes, Tew., $15,000.—This refuge, approximately 7,700 acres, was a 
former Department of Agriculture land utilization project, and just recently 
was transferred to the Bureau. Funds were provided last year for the construc- 
tion. of the administrative facilities in order to have a resident staff to regulate 
the water control gates for compensation of seasonal inflow and to supply down- 
stream water rights. Since opportunities for wintering refuge areas are very 
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searce in the central flyway, it is most urgent that the development of wintering 
habitet at this point be provided as soon as possible. The white-frorited and 
Canada geese in this flyway are decreasing at an alarming rate through lack of 
adequate wintering grounds. To initiate development of this waterfowl area, 
$10,000 are requested for the development of 200 acres of farmland and $5,000 for 
5 miles of fencing. 

Columbia, Wash., $89,000.—This is a new refuge in the upper Columbia River 
Basin which is strategically located to meet waterfowl management needs in a 
reg'on where the rapid expansion of agriculture has created a shortage of habitat. 
In fiscal year 1958 funds were provided for the initial construction needed to de- 
ve'op water areas and marshland which will provide waterfow! nesting habitat 
and, in addition, facilitate the control of feeding activities of migrating ducks 
and geese in an area where the rapid expansion of irrigation presents a threat 
of waterfowl depred*tions on private croplands—$50,000 are requested for con- 
tinuirg the development of waterfowl habitat by a system of dikes and control 
structures ; $20,000 for the installation of an irrigation system to permit the 
growth of waterfowl food on a 200 acre tract; and $19,000 for constructing 11 
miles of boundary fence and developing roadways needed in the management of 
the refuge project. 

Hutton Lake and Pathfinder, Wyo., $13,000.—The Hutton Lake and Pathfin’er 
refuges. established primarily for waterfowl, are administered as a unit with 
headquarters at Hutton Lake. Five small lakes are arranzed in a half-moon 
mann°r on Hrtton Lake refuge and were developed from natural sumps. To 
increase waterfowl food production, funds are requested in the amount of $6 500 
for drilling a shallow well which will control stock movement and provide supple- 
mentai water for isolated ponds located in areas where there is no permanent 
water sunply, and for the development of waterfowl nesting grounds. The Path- 
finder refuge is superimposed on a Bureau of Reclamation reservoir. The Path- 
find-r Reservoir is formed by water from the North Platte and Sweetwater 
Rivers. The country surrounding the reservoir is dry, desolate, and isolated. 
In order to utilize the spring flow and natural runoff more effectively, it is pro- 
poser to construct some small dikes, which would form good-sized potholes for 
nesting and other use by waterfowl. Approximately 4 miles of boundary fence 
will be required to protect the developed area. Thus $6.500 are requested for 
the construction of 1 mile of dike and 4 miles of boundary fence. 


BUDGET RESERVE 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the items affected by the $3,624,314 of this 
year’s funds which have been placed in reserve. 

Mr. Tuntson. With regard to fisheries, a part of this was covered 
in response to Dr. Fenton’s questions. 

Tn the case of fish facilities we have put in reserve a total of $839,280. 
It is concerned with three hatcheries, the Cedar Bluff, Kans., hatchery, 
Paintbank, Va., and Bowden Springs. W. Va. 

The reason we were able to make this reserve is that ‘in the case of 
Cedar Bluff it was necessary to carry on negotiations with the Bureau 
of Reclamation who were concerned with the reimbursable cost on the 
dam. The water supnly to this hatchery will be the reservoir behind 
Cedar Bluff Dam. That now has been reconciled and we feel very 
shortly we can proceed. 

For your information detailed plans are underway and we hope 
shortly after the first of the year we can award a contract. 

In +he case of Paintbank and Bowden Springs, both of those have 
been delayed because of our difficulties with land acquisition. We are 
still having some difficulty in the case of Bowden Sprirgs. We hope 
that can be cleared up in the near future. The delay of these, let me 
assure you, has not affected our program in any serious way at all. 


We are proceeding with the necessary things we have to do to initiate 
them. 
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PISGAH NATIONAL FOREST HATCHERY 


Mr. Kirwan. $285,000 was provided in 1957 for the Pisgah National 
Forest hatchery in North Carolina, and $90,100 this year to complete. 
Now another $155,000 is asked and in 1959 to complete. What caused 
this great increase in cost ? : 

Mr. Tunrson. In our first estimates of the requirements for fish in 
the area we thought that the size of the hatchery then designed would 
be ample. As you mentioned earlier during these hearings, the 
enormous increase in fishing pressure came to light particularly in 
that area, and it was necessary to further design our facilities to 
provide for more rearing space. That accounts for the additional 
money requested. 

HATCHERY IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the needed hatchery improvements planned 
at Edenton, N. C., and Gavins Point, S. Dak., at a cost of $115,500 
and $109,000. 

Mr. Tunison. In the case of Edenton, the Edenton station is one 
of our oldest stations. It is small in size and the ponds are not in 
very good condition. Neither is it possible to place them in ¢ 
condition. \With our last year’s appropriation we had purchased 60 
acres of additional land about 114 miles from the present station. It is 
planned to carry on construction at this new site. We feel it is in 
the economy of the Government to use this new site rather than try 
to rebuild the old station. 

In the case of Gavins Point, this hatchery was initiated several years 
ago and we are continuing with our plan to develop it. This will 


involve some pipeline and ponds and is covered in the justifications 
for that item. 


CRAB ORCHARD REFUGE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for reconstructing the Crab Orchard 
Refuge railroad spur line at a cost of $66,000. 

Mr. Janzen. We have a rather large industrial setup in connection 
therewith. We have not been able to keep up the maintenance as it 
should be under our financial limitations. It will be necessary to 
rebuild that railroad spur. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you putting in another spur there for industry ? 


Mr. Janzen. We are rebuilding the spur. There is a trestle 
involved. 


Mr. Kirwan. To get into some industrial plants? 
Mr. Janzen. Yes. It is in connection with the industrial facilities, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | °958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program bv a*tivities: 
3. repersanenten emenes. i259 oS UL $188 900 $191. 100 $191. 100 
2. Regional office expense 424, 300 523 000 523 000 


Totabowieations. 2c. ccwhsi nc. wives dices. ees: : 613 200 7'4 100 
Financing: Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. —613 200 —517 90 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) .......... ceulameliiabdanes ; 166, 190 714, 100 


——————— 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Re are hn te tale avd dtm riba Mibinng uit Sus aoe 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


RSX SSRISRFES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up “General administrative ex- 
penses”; $714,100 is requested for general administration, the same as 
1958 on a comparable basis, 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 64 through 67 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


General administrative expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1958 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses,” Office of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife 


Amount available, 1958 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Analysis by activities, general administrative expenses 


Amount Estimate, , 
Activities —- Decreases | Subtotal 1959 


1. Departmen’‘al expense. __......_..----- 
2. Regional office expemse............-.-.-- 


AA ciiabdisccgediccsceess ones. 


This estimate provides funds for the financing of executive direction 
and general administrative services (budget, finance, personnel man- 
agement, property management, and related functions) for the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Provision is made for the Di- 
rector’s. immediate office at Washington and a headquarters adminis- 
trative staff; regional directors’ immediate offices and a staff for each 
to handle the administrative work for the five continental regional 
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offices ; and the regional director’s immediate office and a small-admin- 
istrative liaison staff for Alaska. The administrative work for the 
Alaska region will be handled by the regional office at Portland, Oreg. 
General administrative services work for the Office of the Commis- 
sioner, Fish and Wildlife, will be handled by the administrative staff 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
- This type of organization was determined following a study as di- 
rected in Report No. 653, dated June 27, 1957 (conference report on 
Department of the Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 
1958). It has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Details of the estimate by organization unit, as supplemented by 
funds from permanent indefinite appropriations, follow : 


Total p»si- Estimate 
tions 


Departmental: 
OMe ak the DG: 4 in iitestine bdr sortie bong tirinnhenesanding 
Division of Administration 






Branch of Budget and Finanee..-_.............-...-.--.--.-2--2.-..----- 16 89, 031 
Branch of Management Analysis__-_......-.....-.-.....-..<+.-.--.-..-- 2 15, 659 
Branch of Personnel Management... ................-.---.---+.-s------ 7 47.772 
BC OC FPODNCY DEIN oon rn ewnonunesntnenusspaccnene 15 86, 613 


Reimbursement to Office of the Solicitor for legal services__..............|.- 
Gubbotal; Gopertaintn si 6s at eh AL 






Regional offices: 
Region 1. Portland, Oreg._.__......-.......------ 23 
Region 2. Albuquerque, N. Mex. nai aia 26 
Region 3. Minneap lis, Minn__- said LR. Oe. 26 
Region 4. Atlanta, Ga____.........- saiteticehvalgibaein-dwedetipuicnia L5G alee 23 178. 929 
23 
6 
127 


















Region 5. Beston, Mass 
Region 6. Juneau, Alaska... __.. 






94°, 747 


tical dla ttas lendsterte etnies Hin pct dag ttt ne an 1, 284, 600 
pera Tek Sa oe 570, 590 


Total estimate, annual definite funds._._........ 











A comparison of financing for fiscal year 1958 with estimates for fiscal year 1959 








follows: 
Senkhoat : r : 
Appropriation Program, Estimate, Change 
1958 1959 
dealinaeini de aatentnarcnnieg innate pe erere ak 
ANNUAL DEFINITE | 
General administrative expenses._......................---.- 714, 100 $714, 100 |_......- 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE | 


Federal aid in fish rest-ration and management. _..._.._____. 35, 000 Te ee 
Federal aid in wildlife rest retin. __._..-.....-. 2-2 105, 000 | 105, 000 |... 22. 22l2.: 
Federal aid in fish restoration and management (reverted 

RRR arson” Salado 6 nefaiies siesta Daeiasi hale inane ep) aiatiiieniaaaiad 6, 000 +$5, 000 
Federal aid in wildlife rest-rativn (reverted funds) __..._._____| 36, 000 24. 000 —12. 000 
Migratory bird emservati~n acevunt (duck stamp) -....._._.- | 270, 000 | 274, 000 +4, 000 
Management cf n»ti»nal wildlife refuges.._.............-....- 108, 000 110, 000 +2, 000 


Missouri river basin studies (transfer from Reclamati n) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE INCREASE UNDER PERMANENT = 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirman, The amount for administration under the permanent 
appropriations for Federal aid in fish restoration and management go 
up 30 percent in 1959, although the total program stays about the 
same. And under the permanent Federal aid wildlife restoration, ad- 


ministration goes up 15 percent and the total program is less. 

Why is this necessary ? 

Mr. Parker. I wonder if we could introduce a table on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have no explanation, put it in the record. I 
wish that you had an explanation. As long as you do not, put it in 
the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Fiscar YEAR 1959 INCREASE IN FEDERAL AID IN F1sH RESTORATION ADMINISTRATIVE 
Cost ESTIMATES 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959, for administration of the Federal 
Aid in Fish Restoration Act is $325,000 as compared with $250,000 for fiscal year 
1958, an increase of $75,000. The comparison is stated on page 685 of the budget. 
A summary of the increase follows: 


Additional staffing required to service increased operations by States_. $47, 000 
Increased costs due to upgrading of positions to conform with civil 

service classification standards 
Increase for pro rata share of cost of headquarters and regional office 

chiefs of divisions 


The excise tax collections on fishing tackle earmarked for the Federal aid in 
fish restcration program have been increasing for several years and now appear 
to be stabilizing. The respective State participation has inc~eased recently as 
the 2-year deadline for obligating these funds neared expiration. This increase 
in operations by the States has necessitated that the staff be increased to ade- 
quately administer the Federal responsibilities under the program. 

The States are obligating more funds for the acquisition of land to facilitate 
fisherman use. The Bureau performs a service to the States in making land 
appraisals in order to facilitate negotiations and to substantiate prices paid. 
This will require an increase in personnel. As the program fun’s and State 
obligation of these funds increase the Pureau’s responsibility to promptly audit 
State claims for reimbursement increases. This will necessitate the employment 
of additional field auditors and clerical assistance. For the same reason, the 
assistance to the field inspection of program activities has increased to the point 
that additional biologists are needed in the field offices. These new personnel 
will increase the costs an estimated $47,000. 

During fiscal year 1958, a study will be made of the duties and responsibilities 
of the staff in comparison with the civil service classification standards applicable 
to such positions. It is anticipated that this study will reouire a general up- 
grading of positions at an estimated increased cost of $10,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

In the realinement of staffing in the Bureau during fiscal year 1958, it was de- 
termined thet the salaries and expenses of the Chief, Division of Technical 
Services in the headquarters staff at Washington, and the comparable positions 
in the five regional offices should be financed pro rata from the funds of the 
activities supervised by these positions. The pro rate share of this cost for the 


Federal aid in fish restoration program is estimated at $18,000 for fiscal year 
1959. 


Fiscat YEAR 1959 IncrREASE IN FepERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION ADMIN- 


ISTRATIVE Cost ESTIMATES 


The estimate for fiscal year 1959 for administration of the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Act is $750,000 as compared with $653,000 for fiscal year 
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1958, an increase of $97,000. The comparison is stated on page 686 of the 
budget. A summary of the increase follows: 


Additional land appraisal services to handle increased operations by 
Peas hia on} opcudpelinnine> auld onecidiatnlceaininstngaeteien dane diene 


Additional auditing and clerical services to process State reimbursement 























Increase for pro rata share of cost of headquarters and regional office 
Qieieat -divinioneiiuicci 6 ee a ia ie 
Increased costs due to upgrading of positions to conform with civil- 
service classification standards 


The sizable increase in Federal aid in wildlife restoration funds apportioned 
to the respective States during the past 3 years, primarily because of the act 
of August 12, 1955 (16 U. S. C. 669g) which authorized apportionment of the 
approximate amount of $13,500,000 in the Federal aid to wildlife restoration 
fund over a 5-year period, necessitates an increase in our field staff to properly 
service the operations of the States under the act. The States are using most 
of the increased funds available for the acquisition of wildlife land. The Bureau 
performs a service to the States in making land appraisals in order to facilitate 
negotiations and to substantiate prices paid. This necessitates an increase in 
personnel and travel costs estimated at $22,000. 

As the program funds and activities increased the Bureau’s responsibility to 
promptly audit State claims for reimbursement increased. This requires the 
employment of additional field auditors and clerical assistance. These new 
personnel will increase the administrative costs an estimated $25,000. 

In the realinement of staffing in the Bureau during fiscal year 1958, it was 
determined that the salaries and expenses of the Chief, Division of Technical 
Services in the headquarters staff at Washington, and the comparable positions 
in the five regional offices should be financed pro rata from the funds of the 
activities supervised by these positions. The pro rata share of this cost for the 
ape Aid in Wildlife Restoration program is estimated at $30,000 for fiscal 
year 1959. 

During fiscal year 1958, a study will be made of the duties and responsibilities 
of the staff in comparison with the civil service classification standards appli- 
eable to such positions. It is anticipated that this study will require a general 


upgrading of positions at an estimated increased cost of $20,000 for fiscal 
year 1959. 












CoNSTRUCTION 
















POSSIBILITY OF NEW FISH HATCHERY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. What is the chance for new construction, or ex- 
pansion at some of these fish hatcheries? 

Mr. Tunison. We have asked for certain expansion in the case of 
fish hatcheries as indicated in the budget. I suspect you are quite 
interested in the possibilities for Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fenton, I surely am. 

Mr. Tuntson. We have reviewed our construction program through- 
out the country and considering all the priorities, neither Lamar nor 
Farnsworth was included in this budget. 

Mr. Fenton. How many. fishermen do we have in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Tuntson. That I could not answer, sir. I do not have the 
figures. 

Mr. Lerrier. Over 700,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Quite a number. 

Mr. Lerrurr. Yes. 







LAMAR HATCHERY 





Mr. Fenton. Whom do you supply out of the Lamar Hatchery ? 
Mr. Tunison. We take care of nearly all of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and we also do some distribution into Connecticut through an 
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arrangement with the State of Connecticut’s State board of fish 
and game. 

Mr. Fenron. I visited that hatchery last fall. 

Mr. Tunison. We learned of that. We were pleased to have had 
you there. 

Mr. Fenton. There are great possibilities, and I think with the 
demand for fish, with 700,000 fishermen in Pennsylvania, certainly it 
is worthwhile considering expansion there. 

Mr. Tuntson. We have considered it, sir, but we were not able to 
do it this year. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not need any additional legislation, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Tunison. No, sir; not for that. 

Mr. Fenton. It is just a matter of getting the money ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would insert in the record the possibilities 
of expansion at Lamar, together with what the expansion will produce 
in the way of an increase. 

Mr. Tuntson. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information follows 5 

Construction of fish-cultural facilities at the Lamar, Pa., hatchery was started 
in 1933 and continued intermittently until 1940. The station was never com- 
pleted and Congress provided $200,000 for continuing the development of the 
unit during the fiscal years 1949-58. The Lamar hatchery produces both trout 
and warm-water fish and operations are split between the main unit at Lamar 
and a smaller installation at Tylesville. Large spring water supplies are avail- 
able at each location and, in addition, creek water is utilized at Lamar. 


Improvement and expansion programs to accomplish the full development of 
the Lamar and Tylersville stations are estimated as follows: 


LAMAR, PA., FISH HATCHERY (MAIN UNIT) 


tO Bi ck ly MERRIE no a ali ee Ss alana isle eae Me ie $33, 000 

Concrete raceways, 1,000 feet double 8 feet wide 

Residence and single garage 

Five warm-water ponds, 5 acres, $4,000 per acre, $20,000. Five outlet 
structures with connection pipelines at $1,000 each 

Pipeline to new warm-water ponds 

Domestic water supply and sewage facilities 

Landscaping, complete construction, and resurfacing roads 

Engineering and contingencies 


Estimated fish production increase, with the above improvements 
pounds__ 
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LAMAR, PA., FISH HATCHERY (TYLERSVILLE UNIT) 


Concrete retaining structure for collecting spring water 
Protective levee with control box to prevent flooding by Big Fishing 


Remove old concrete kettles and installations as necessary to provide 
space for the proposed new facilities 

Additions to present water-supply line 

Drainage 

Concrete raceways, 2,000 feet double, 8 feet wide 

Utility and storage building 

2 residences and single garages 

Landscaping and grading 

Engineering and contingencies 


Estimated fish production increase, with the above improvements 


pounds... 75, 000 
Present total production of both units 


Estimated production after full development of both units 


The full development of the main hatchery unit at Lamar should be given 
priority in order to obtain full advantage of existing facilities and available 
personnel. On completion of the program outlined for the Lamar hatchery, the 
Tylersville unit should be developed. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is vital not only to Pennsylvania because, as 
you say, you have to supply another State. 

Do we have to import any fish from other States to supply the de- 
mand in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes; in the case of the Federal Government we do 
not recognize State boundaries. We try to handle our distribution 
as economically as possible and for that reason our West Virginia 
station does provide some fish in southern Pennsylvania because we 
save money by doing that. Also, in the case of the western part. of 
Pennsylvania, the far west, some of that distribution is handled by 
the Hebron and Senecaville stations in Ohio. 

Mr. Fenton. I am very much interested in that particular facility. 
It is not in my district. It is in the central part of Pennsylvania, 
you might say. The possibilities are so great that I think it should be 
considered. 

Mr. Tunison. I might say it is developing into one of the largest 
hatcheries in the Federal service in the northeast area. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 


STATUS OF REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Secretary, as you know, I am interested in the 
reorganization, particularly as it pertains to the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

I mentioned in the first day in the hearings that apparently last 
year for a while you were not hiring anyone for the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and you were not completing the manning of the 
Bureau. I would like to know what the situation isnow. Have you 
completed the manning of the Bureau? Is it completely staffed? 

Mr. Lerrier. The key positions are all filled at the present time, 
generally, in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries as well as Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. It is just a matter of getting the organ- 
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ization staffed. We are not completed, however, on the administrative 
side, as we have some problems in connection with that. 

The regional offices have all been manned with the exception of the 
program office in San Pedro, but that manning will be moving along 
as fast as possible. We have tried to man the key positions from 
within the Servis so as to give promotion to the career people. There 
are very few people that will be hired from the outside—until you get 
way down in the lower echelons. 

Mr. Macnvson. There is not at the present time any moratorium on 
completing this organization as apparently existed for a while last 

ear? 
Mr. Lerrier. For a few weeks that was true, but that is over now, 
and we have an understanding. Our great difficulty, if I may go 
over that again, was in making some very extensive studies in order 
to reduce the number of new people to the absolute minimum. 

Mr. Maenuson. I see. 

Mr. Lerrier. That did delay us some and caused the so-called mora- 
torium that you spoke of. 

Mr. Magnuson. I am glad the organization is proceeding. It is 
a very important bureau of course, and it is of very great importance 
to the people in my State and others on the west coast. I am glad to 
hear shortly you will have a complete organization. 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes; there is only that office in San Pedro that we 
have still not yet filled. That should be filled very soon. It is moving 
along satisfactorily. 


DESOTO-BERTRAND BEND WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Janzen, you are the Director of the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 

I would like to ask you to explain the status of the proposed 
DeSoto-Bertrand Bend Wildlife Refuge and recreation area on the 
Missouri River in Harrison County. As you know, land must be ac- 
quired in both Iowa and Nebraska, which surround this bend in order 
that sufficient area may be had for a good wildlife refuge. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Last year, as you know, in our conference report we stated this: 


Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $5,677,000 for construction as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $5,332,000 as proposed by the House. 


In that paragraph we find this language pertaining to this refuge— 


it is out of the $200,000 that we appropriated for this purpose last 
year— 


The conferees are in agreement that the DeSoto-Bertrand Bend Wildlife 
Refuge and Recreation Area shall be established and have approved $200,000 to 
initiate acquisition of the land. The conferees further agree that all of the 
land within the loop shall be purchased but that only the minimum amount of 
land outside the loop necessary to provide a satisfactory wildlife refuge shall 
be acquired. The Fish and Wildlife Service shall confer with the landowners 
whose lands surround the loop and develop a mutually satisfactory land acquisi- 


tion plan. 

Then in connection with the public works appropriation last year, 
which deals with the Army engineers functions, we put language in 
the conference report as follows: 
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Missouri River, Omaha to Sioux City, Iowa: The conferees agree with the 
Corps of Engineers that a cutoff at the De Soto-Bertrand Bend on the Missouri 
River is feasible. Therefore the conferees direct the engineers to proceed with 


the cutoff above described, on approval of the proposed refuge by the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission. 


Of course we know that the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission has the final say on this refuge or any refuge of this nature. 
But that can only be after the Fish and Wildlife Service has made 
satisfactory arrangements with the landowners involved regarding 
acquisition of land. After that is done the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission will, as you know, take a good look at the whole 
picture. If they feel this refuge should be established, they will ap- 
prove it and if not, they will not. 

I see Mr. Burwell with you here. What is your full name, Mr. 
Burwell? 

Mr. Burwewu. R. W. Burwell. 

Mr. Jensen. Your capacity in the Department? 

Mr. Burwetu. Regional director for the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Jensen. You held hearings in Iowa and Nebraska ? 

Mr. Burwetu. Yes, at Missouri Valley and at Blair. 

Mr. Jensen. That was last fall? 

Mr. Burwe tu. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Jensen. At this time I would like to know, and an awful lot 
of people in that area would like to know, what progress has been 
made in the acquisition of the land. I am sure i stating facts 
when I say an overwhelming majority of the people in that area 
are very anxious that this wildlife refuge and recreation area be 
established. 

I have letters and petitions no end, a stack you can hardly see over, 
from the conservation organizations, civic organizations of every 
nature, from city councils, from chambers of commerce, and from in- 
dividuals, favoring this project. 

Will you at this time tell the committee just what the status is of 
this whole project now as you see it ? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Immediately following the public hearings we sent 
our land appraisers down to visit the project to get a prelimmary idea 
of what land values might be and the extent and nature of any prob- 
lems we might have in acquiring this land from the people affected. 

I should mention, too, that these hearings disclosed much greater 
interest than we had expected in recreational development. As you 
said, there is a great interest in recreation in the Sioux City-Omaha, 
area. The landowners that we talked to—and we talked with all of 
them except two—— 

Mr. Jensen. Both in Iowa and Nebraska ? 

Mr. Burwe tt. Yes, sir. They area fine group of people to deal with. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the kind of people we have out in that neck of 
the woods. 

Mr. Burwetu. We agree with you. Many of them did not want to 
sell their land. Many of them have lived there for years. For some 
of them, the land has been in the family 85 years or more. You can 
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understand why they would not want to sell. A few told-us they would 
object to selling their land and opposed to the project completely. A 
few expressed themselves that way. I think the ulk of the people 
felt if the Congress and the Bird Commission approved this project 
they would not be obstructionists, but they expected the Government 
to treat them fairly. Many of them said, “Well, I guess this project 
will probably go through and if it does I hope I can get a fair price.” 
That is about the sense of their thinking. 

As I said, we sent our land appraisers down there and we made our 
preliminary estimates of cost. The Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission is scheduled to meet in March. We geared our studies to 
finish up about 3 weeks before that committee meets so that they can 
have the information to study. I am sorry that we do not have good 
solid figures to give the committee right now. Any estimates we give 
now are tentative. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure the Fish and Wildlife Service is going to 
take everything into consideration when the appraisal is made in 
order that the landowners adjacent to the area who are being asked 
to dispose of their land, will be treated very fairly as to price. 

Of course it is a little different from when a man puts a farm 
up for sale. He wants to sell then. These folks, many of them, have 
lived there all their lives. It is their home. They want to keep 
it. They feel that has value in it when they are asked to sell. 


PREFERENCE TO ORIGINAL LANDOWNERS 


I have had some of those landowners wonder if it would be possible 
for them to still maintain their homesteads or a little acreage there 
so they might still make it their home. 

What about that? Have you come to any agreement with any of 
those landowners permitting them to keep their house and their 
barn and their lots, yards, hog houses, chicken houses, et cetera, and 
a reasonable amount of acreage ? 

Mr. Burwe.u. At the public hearings we explained to the land- 
owners that it was the policy of the Fish and Wildlife Service when 
it acquired land for a project of this kind, to give first preference to 
the original landowner if he wanted to continue farming that tract 
of land under a lease arrangement. 

Mr. Jensen. All the land that belonged to him, he would be given 
first priority to continue farming. 

Mr. Burwewuu. Yes; and if he did not want to farm it, we would 
approach his neighbors. Then I believe, thirdly, if they did not want 
to farm it we would approach his tenant. e have not said any 
more than that. 

Mr. Jensen. I am thinking about the land on which the house 
and barn and rest of the buildings are located. What about that? 

Mr. Burwe.t. We have not said anything to the landowners about 
that because those discussions come when we are negotiating for the 
actual purchase of the land. Mr. Janzen is quite familiar with our 
policies on that score. Could he help me on that? 

Mr. JeNnsEN. Yes. 

Mr. Janzen. Our policy there will be to omit any homesteads that 
we can without interfering with the primary objective of the project. 
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Mr. Jensen. Good. How far away from the loop would a house 
necessarily have to be in order that you would. permit the owner to 
keep it in his own name? 

r. JANZEN. Generally speaking that would depend upon the loca- 


tion of the farmstead. In some sections the strip of land on the out-. 


side will have to be wider than others, but I think we would have 
to have a minimum of a quarter mile. It might be more than that, 
depending upon what we develop in our negotiations. If there is a 
severance vales involved, it might be cheaper to buy the entire area 
and then possibly exchange with another’ landowner, that is, work out 
an exchange with another landowner. This procedure sometimes 
eliminates the severance cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jensen. As I see it there are not. more than two houses within 
a quarter of a mile of the loop. Do you remember? 

Mr. Burwexi. Along Highway No. 30, there is a homestead at the 
north edge of the proposed refuge on Highway No. 30. I believe that 
is the Utman homestead. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Burwetu. There I believe the boundary could drop down into 
the refuge and eliminate, say, 10 acres. 

Mr. Jensen. Wonderful. 

Mr. Burweti. And thereby the Utmans could continue to own their 
place and live there without any restriction by the Government. 

Mr. Jensen. On the 10 acres. 

Mr. Burwett. Yes. They would be outside. There may be other 
places along the boundary like that. If there are, we would eliminate 
those, too. Flow many there are I am not sure. 


ACREAGE TO BE ACQUIRED 


Mr. Jensen. Fine. Now that gives us a pretty good picture of the 
situation as itnow stands. — 

How many acres do. you now propose to acquire around the loop? 
Originally I think you were suggesting about 3,300 acres in the State 
of Iowa and I forget exactly ov much in.the State of Nebraska. 
Can you tell us now if you have amended your request and to what 

ree ? 
“ee can furnish the more accurate figures for the record but give 
us now, if you can, a pretty close estimate of the number of acres you 
propose to acquire. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Originally we proposed the acquisition of about 5,100 
acres of land in Nebraska. 

Mr. Jensen. That would include the land within the loop and the 
land on.the west side of the river? . That is, in Nebraska ? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Then how much land in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Burweti. About 3,300 acres in Iowa. Following the hearings 
we reduced the project area to about 2,600 acres in Iowa and about 
4,600 acres in Nebraska. 

Mr. Jensen. You reduced your request then by about 1,200 acres? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there any other information you feel will be of value 
to the committee ? : 
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ESTIMATED COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Janzen. I think the committee should have the total figure. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you an estimate on the total cost of that part of 
the overall project which comes under the jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Janzen. I would estimate now that the total cost of the project, 
land acquisition plus such construction work and improvements as are 
needed. would run about $3 million for this project. 

Mr. Jensen. Around $3 million ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you collaborated with the Army engineers re- 
garding the part they would necessarily play in making the cutoff? 

Mr. Janzen. We have conferred with the Corps of Engineers and 
it is our understanding that they are postponing action on this cutoff 
pending a decision by the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission. 


SAVING IN MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Jensen. The wildlife conservation associations, both local and 
Federal, have been clamoring for years for just such a wildlife refuge 
on the Missouri River where we find the greatest duck and goose 
flyway in the United States. I think that is right. 

Here we have an opportunity to get a wonderful wildlife refuge 
for just about exactly nothing when we consider that that loop is 814 
miles around it and the cutoff which the Army engineers will have to 
make is less than 2 miles. The cost of making that cutoff and the 
acquisition of this land will, I am sure, be saved over possibly less 
than 10 years. The Army engineers would by necessity have to rip- 
rap a lot of the banks around that 814-mile bend, which, when you 
double it, is 17 miles. In comparison, the cutoff will be less than 2 
miles, meaning only 4 miles of banks to maintain, or a difference of 
13 miles in maintenance costs over the years. 

Anyone who knows the cutting capacity of the Missouri, even now, 
knows that it is going to take a lot of money, possibly more than the 
cost of this whole project in less than 10 years, to maintain that 
channel and the levees around the long loop. 

There is another thing involved. That river now is being made 
navigable and there is some navigation on it. It will save a lot of 
time in hauling material back and forth and up and down that river 
if they do not have to go around the extra miles. A bargeload going 
upstream would take possibly 3 hours to go around that loop. That 
iz self isa great saving. 

So all in all, we are getting a wonderful wildlife refuge and, in 
addition, a recreation area which is also badly needed. There is 
hardly a body of water within a hundred-mile radius of that loop 
where people can go and enjoy themselves around a body of water. 

So I am so anxious, as so many more people are, thousands of them, 
that this project be brought to reality as fast as possible. 

Do you agree with me, Mr. Janzen ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, sir, I would be happy to volunteer my opinion 
that it is an excellent area both from the viewpoint of migratory 
waterfrowl management and from the viewpoint of furnishing re- 
czoation for the people in that section of the country. 
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Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Sreminsxt. Dr. Fention? 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is well covered. Is there any opposition to 
this? Is Nebraska satisfied ? 

Mr. Burwetu. I would say the reaction of the landowners in Ne- 
braska is essentially the same as it is in Iowa. There are at least 1 
or 2 of the landowners that probably will insist on condemnation. 
Otherwise I think most of the landowners will sell if they get what 
they thought was a reasonable price. 

s far as organized opposition is concerned, there was an organiza- 
tion represented at the hearings, the Eastern Nebraska Taxpayers’ 
Association, that was in opposition to the project. 

I do not know just how many members the taxpayers’ association 
has or who it represents. 

Mr. Fenton. The engineers are not doing anything now pending 
the clarification ? 

Mr. Burwetu. They are waiting to see what the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission does. I might add that we have had very 
fine cooperation from the Corps of Engineers in working out the de- 
tails of this project. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Jensen. I have one more thing on this, Mr. Chairman. 

Your predecessor, Mr. Janzen, agreed to contribute from the duck 
stamp fund about $100,000 for this project. I do not think it would 
be quite fair to hold you to that agreement. There is no money in this 
present 1959 appropriation for this project for the simple reason that 
we do not yet have this land acquisition matter taken care of 

So until satisfactory agreements have been made and we know 
the project is assured, there would not be much point in asking for 
more appropriations. 

I feel deep down in my heart that this is such a good project. As 
I said before, over a period of possibly 10 years or less it will actually 
not cost the taxpayers of America one single dime. So I shall ask 
this committee—and I am quite sure they will agree—that we should 
not hold you to the agreement which was made by your predecessor 
to con‘ribute $100,C0) from the duck stamp fund. 

However, if the Wildlife Conservation Association, who handle 
the duck stamp fund, would see fit to make a contribution, then of 
course we would be very happy. 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe you understand my thinking on that, Mr. 
Janzen. 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there anything else you want to say ? 

Mr. Janzen. I do not believe there is anything else I can add to this 
discussion. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Burwell ? 

Mr. Burwe wt. No. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Steminsxr (acting chairman). Thank you very much, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me say that one of the primary reasons why I 
have on many instances been liberal with the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
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ice is the simple fact that we find hardly any child delinquency among 
children whose parents take them hunting and fishing. The old say- 
img goes: “Take your boy hunting and you will not have to go hunt- 
ing for your boy.” 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
WITNESSES 


ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE 


DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR 

ANDREW W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

HAROLD E. CROWTHER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH AND SERVICES 

W. E. CORBIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now turn to the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 


TOTAL AMOUNTS AVAILABLE AND DISTRIBUTION BY PROGRAMS, 1959 


Please insert in the record at this point a table showing the total 
amounts available and the distribution by programs of 1959 estimates. 
(The table is as follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a general statement, Mr. McKernan? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Donald 
L. McKernan. This is my first ar seca to appear before this 
committee to justify the estimates of the new Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. A brief synopsis of my background will appear later in 
the record. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is developing its program 
along the lines directed by the Congress in the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956. The act recognizes fish and shellfish as living, renewable 
resources, capable of continuously making a valuable contribution to 
the life of the Nation when properly managed, properly developed, 
and properly utilized. It also recognizes them as capable of being 
destroyed if neglected or unwisely used. 

It recognizes that the fisheries, directly and indirectly, offer em- 

loyment to a substantial number of citizens and strengthen the de- 
Tonks of the United States through provision of its trained seafaring 
citizenry and action-ready fleets of seaworthy vessels. The Fishery 
Act states as the national fishery policy : 

1. To increase and to maintain forever, for the people of the United 
States, a fishery resource capable of yielding the maximum annual 
product ; 

2. Tostrengthen and maintain a vigorous fishing industry by assur- 
ing full and fair access to its raw materials, and Full and fair access 
to the American market. 

We plan to wor out these obligations within the limits of our re- 
sources in partnership with the States and in full accordance with our 
international obligations. The commercial fisheries of the United 
States are important to the economy of our country. There are ap- 
proximately 554,000 people employed in the fisheries and approxi- 
mately 92,000 commercial fishing craft, used in the harvest of about 
5 billion pounds of fish each year. The value of the fisheries products 
at the retail level in 1956 was over $1 billion. Under accepted prin- 
ciples of-evaluation in business, the commercial fisheries resources of 
the United States have a capitalized investment value of nearly $12 
billion. Thus it is important to assure the future welfare of this 
major industry. 

e estimates of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for the an- 
nual definite appropriations total $6,541,000, a reduction of $57.510 
below comparable appropriations for the current fiscal year. I shall 
discuss the estimates in detail as the-various items are brought up 
during the course of the hearing. 
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MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 
hd UES enccktniannnestabpnesh<eqnatidahet 
. Marketing and technology 
. Research 


Research on fish migration over dams 
Administration of A a Fisheries 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Manage’ 
resources,”’ Fish and Wildlife Service (70 Stat, 1119)__...|..-- Siantenaleiedll 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


orm 98 to 





Appropriation (new eee es 
Definite _._.-.-- 
Indefinite _- 





Object classification 














Total number of permanent posi ioms__.........<..-..----...- 624 613 
Full-time equivalent of all other posi.ions__............-.....- 115 ll 
Average number of all empl »vyees--.-._....-..---------------- 684 690 
Number of employees at end of year..._..........-.---.------ 7 800 
SSS 
Average GS grade and salary. _.__........-.-.-------..-.-.--- 7.4 $5,274 | 7:4 » $5,258 
Average salary of ungraded positions... .....:......---.-..... $4, 130 $4, 075 
SSE 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ...........-..-.---.-1-.------- $3, 090, 200 $3, 164, 869 
Positi ms other than permanent-.._-........--..-----. 561, 300 549, 025 
Other personal services. -.............--.---..--.--.-- 160, 300 157, 206 
Total personal services... ..........-.-..--...---..- 3, 811, 800 3, 871, 100 
Cr NO S83 Sh oi tte 5445 - ie 270. 100 7, 900 
Oe vemoremenees OF COUNNS. on oc, 5 8 nn dnb see cndgnenen> 61, 500 61, 300 
04. Commumicati n services. ..._..-......--.----2.--2--.--.-- 99, 400 106, 700 
05 Rentsand utility services..._.........-.....--.-.-..-.._.. 64, 700 , 600 
@ Printing and reproductim-...........-.-..-...---.<----.- 72, 673 70, 200 67, 900 
07 Other contractual services... ...-..---.1.-------242--. 696, 400 708, 600 806, 400 
08 Supplies and materials..............--- oppo oitamereadel 720, 036 661, 000 698, 600 
pr ng 02.40.5206... SNA SA 148, 044 156, 800 144, 900 
OR RN CURING i oh Jinn es rr pientige<p aed deeavinen 4, 364 5, 800. |” 6, 500 
11 Grants, subsities, and contributioms_-___.__._._--.-----.--]---------- 201, 600 210, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__.-........----....... 225 200 200 
ee PUN Ge UNTO on no cee cern cee ee 6, 755 15, 500 16, 500 

Subtotal______- isd nebo dnaa sae 5, 737, 797 6, 127. 200 &, 327, 500 

Deduct quarters and subsistence charges............-..------- 5, 509 6, 825 6, 875 
Total obligations................:.-- aiennds habe siptearagin as 5. 732, 288 6, 120, 375 6, 320, 625 








' 


Mr. Kirwan. $5,866,000 is requested for management and investi- 
gation of resources, an increase of $125,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 1 through 15 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 
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Management and investigations of resources 
Appropriation Act, 1958 : 





Wen ee 5. a ee eee re ag $5, 781, 000 
SIRO sce siciih covet ese pain cian De catabolic tog aa 446, 288 
Potel approprinthew oe a ec 6, 227, 288 
Less amount held in budget reserve: 
Deieiite: 62h Uae Se LS $40, 000 
Toseetinites sti wo oo J a ea he 66, 913 
106, 913 
Amount available, 1906_.....isusi gE ie oe 6, 120, 375 
Decrease: Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) _.._.__._._____ 75, 250 
UG a ee ee 6, 045, 125 
Increases : 
Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific 
Reetiout (Aste ot kin SS er ta $20, 000 
Exploratory fishing and gear development____________ , 250 
Market newellc26.2 2162s Sa ie 20, 000 
ad eee 20, 000 
IC TIIIIIRI 1s. sidsietas cnameridiedeineeanaiarghanadiehinaiohe iamasinanieac-adicos es 40, 000 
Coastal and offshore research__..._-.-.....-_---_-_._. 45, 000 
Research on fish migration over dams__....-__--__--__- 20, 000 
Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite) _._._____ 75, 250 
ee 275, 500 
Duatiget CORRE Tose oe ee es te 6, 320, 625 
Budget estimate for 1959 is distributed as follows: 
Annual definite appropriation___._......_-_--_--___--__-______ 5, 866, 000 
Annual indefinite appropriation____.________-_________________ 454, 625 
ANALYsIS BY ACTIVITIES 
Management and investigations of resources 
Amount Estimate, 
Activities = Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1, Management ._-..........-.....--..--.- 1 -ORIB W007 25 fcc $115, 100 $135, 100 $20, 000 
2. Marketing and technology_._......_-.-- 1, 197,000 |_......__-- , 197,000 | 1,312,250 115, 250 
CN Ce gee ek 2, 963, 000 }-.....-..-. 2, 963,000 | 3, 008, 000 45, 000 
4. Research on fish migration over dams --. Se Ee Aigo sinneno- 253, 000 73, 000 20, 000 
6. Administration of Alaska fisheries (defi- 
NOT ara shitc -2 cad tahc has -eni as 1, 212, 900 $75,250 | 1,137,€50 | 1,137,650 | _..._...__- 
Maen oe FE AL 5, 741, 000 75, 250 | 5,665,750 | 5,866, 000 200, 250 
5. Administration of Alaska fisheries (in- | 
QUE) 1 52 in Bebsl igs acadbchi WWE 2. stds 379, 375 454, 625 75, 250 
OM co ised darth abecatines 6, 120, 375 75, 250 | 6, 045, 125 | 6, 320, 625 275, 500 
1. Management, $135,100 
Amount Estimate, 
Activity ~<a Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 


Administration of Sockeye Salmon, North- 
ern Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, and Whaling Acts 














eee 
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Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries and Whaling Acts, $135,100 

The estimate for this activity is $135,100, an increase of $20,000 over the 
subtotal. 

Enforcement of Sockeye Salmon and Northern Pacific Halibut Acts.—The esti- 
mate for this item is $64,300, an increase of $20,000 over 1958. The Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act of 1947 is designed to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Convention between the United States and Canada for the protection, preserva- 
tion. and extension of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River system. The 
Northern Pacific Halitut Act carries into effect the Conventicn between the 
Un'‘tel St»etes and Canada for the preservation of the halibut fishery of the 
Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and the regulations of the International 
Fisheries Commission promulgated thereunder. 

The incresse requested will provide a full-time and one part-time employee for 
high seas fishery patrol off the west coast of the United States and British Colum- 
bia necessary to discharge treaty obligations of this country. The Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act recently has been extended to cover pink salmon (act of 
July 11, 1957, 71 Stat. 293), and the North Pacific Fisheries Act has been amended 
by the act of July 24, 1957 (71 Stat. 310), to extend regulatory control by the 
Federal Government over United States nationals fishing on the high seas of 
British Columbia. The distribution of this estimate is as follows: 


State: Amount 
A $51, 350 
I a a ‘ 
i ae a er od 5,120 

NN ict sat ease seni Lacs en.ck-akig diclg iaxcaieaaaebsisece bab dbase ai assist talib 64, 300 


Administration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act.—The estimate 
of $59.500 for this item is the same as for 1958. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Internat‘onal Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (art. 
VI, par. 3). the United States Gorernment (renresented by the Burean of Com- 
mercial Fisheries) is required to collect and analyze statistical information relat- 
ing to current conditions and trends of the fishery resources of the Northwest 
Atlentic Ocean and to enforce the regulations of the International Commission 
established pursuant to the convention in areas under jurisdiction of the United 
Stetes. 

Section 7 of the act authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
administer and enforce all the provisions of the International Convention for the 
Northwest Fisheries, the act, and reeu'ations issued pursuant thereto. 

Administration and enforcement of Whaling Convention Act.—The estimate 
of $11,300 for this item is the same as for 1958. The convention for the regulation 
of whaling, signed at Washington on December 2, 1946, provided for the estab- 
lishment of an International Whaling Commission composed of one representative 
of each contracting government. Among other duties, the Commissicn is author- 
ized to plan and coordinate investigations related to whales and whaling which 
shall be carried out by existing research agencies of the contracting governments 
working in close cooperation. 

These funds provide for one biologist-observer who collects material on United 
States whales and whal'ng, recommends acceptance or rejection of arplications 
for whaling permits, makes plant inspections where recuired by law, and advises 
the United States Commissioner concerning questions which arise at Commission 
meetings. 


2. Marketing and technology, $1,312,250 


Amount — Estimate, 





Subactivities ——- Decreases | Subtotal 1959 Increases 
1958 

I ae aint atrdieninnlinninae = = he = bs Se eee Bil $48, 000 ONO woe cata 
6) Exploratory fishing and gear develop- 

a  ebai IE Paice 375, 000 410, 250 $35, 250 
i I I oo cei ucencnccsknwcnni’ SEE Be eraieoconan 30, 000 320, 000 20, 000 
UD ata oc ncecedieiasdabldsadona Dd ics wen 166, 000 186, 000 2, 000 
en ctnconsawaddibaewsnakh UE inckicecacwce 308, 000 348, 000 40, 009 
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(a) Economics, $48,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $48,000, the same as for 1958. 

Work under this subactivity involves the collection and analysis of economic 
data on production, distribution, and consumption of fishery products as an aid 
to the United States fishery industry in economic production and marketing and 
to the Government in efficient administration of the domestic fisheries. Eco- 
nomie studies include those on price levels, marketing of fishery products, com- 
petitive production, transportation rates and facilities, and the effect of inter- 
national trade on the domestic fisheries. The administration of the act authoriz- 


ing associations of producers of aquatic products (act of June 25, 1934, 48 Stat. 
1213) is also financed from these funds. 


(6) Exploratory fishing and gear development, $410,250 


The estimate for this subactivity is $410,250, an increase of $35,250 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

This subactivity is concerned with planning and conducting exploratory fish- 
ing programs to locate and determine the extent of new fishing grounds and 
ascertain the size and character cf the resource; designing, testing, and de- 
veloping of new and conventional types of fishing gear and fishing craft; and 
demonstrating the most efficient means and methods of operation. 

Of the $35,250 increase requested, $18,000 is needed to carry out the mesh-size 
certification program in connection with the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility under the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
regulations. The certification provrem is an important adjunct to reculations 
because it assists the commercial fisherman in the selection of legal gear and it 
reduces the enforcement problem and consequently the cost of effective enforce- 
ment by encouraging voluntary compliance with the regulations. 

The remainder of the increase, $17,250, is requested for supplementary main- 
tenance required for exploratory fishing vessels owned and operated by the 
Government. These vessels, having a replacement value of more than $1,400,000 
and being 2, 8, 11, and 20 years old, require additional annual maintenance 
repairs for safe operation. The vessels regularly operate 500 m'‘les or more at 
sea from their bases and require at least a reasonable factor of safety that cannot 
be maintained without additional funds. 


(c) Market news, $320,000 


« The estimate for this subactivity is $320,000, an increase of $20,000 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

This subactivity provides for the collection of current information from widely 
seattered fishery centers of the United States and Alaska on production, re- 
ceipts, supply and demand, market prices, cold storage holdings, and imnorts 
of fishery products, and for the publication and dissemination of this informa- 
tion by means of daily reports and monthly and annual summaries, through 
seven field offices located at Boston, New York, Hampton, New Orleans, San 
Pedro, Seattle, and Chicago. It also provides for the assembling of current news 
on fisheries developments in the United States and in foreign countries, and for 
the publication and dissemination of this news from Washington, D. C., through 
the medium of the monthly periodical Commercial Fisheries Review. 

The increase of $20,000, is needed for increased mailing and communication 
eosts and higher costs for all materials used in market news operations. 

(da) Statistics, $186,000 

The estimate for this subactivity is $186,000, an increase of $20,000 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

This subactivity includes the conduct of statistical surveys and the collecting, 
analyzing, and disseminating of fishery statistics such as volume and Value of the 
eatch of each species by types of gear and geographical areas, the quantity of 
each kind of gear, the number of fishing craft, employment in the fishery indus- 
tries, the volume and value of processed fishery products, monthly freezings and 
stocks of frozen fish, monthly production of fish meal and oil, and landings of 
fishery products at important ports. 

The increase of $20,000 is to cover increased costs of equipment, supplies, and 


other expenses necessary to the collection, tabulation, and publication of com- 
mercial fishery statistics. 
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(e) Technology, $348,000 

The estimate for this subactivity is $348,000, an increase of $40,000 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

Under this subactivity the Service conducts research to develop improved and 
more economical methods of handling and processing fish and shellfish and utiliz- 
ing fishery byproducts and seaweed products. Such research formulated on the 
basis of the most pressing needs of the industry includes studies on preservation, 
sanitation, nutritive value, bacteriology, and chemistry of fishery products. 

The increase of $40,000 is for expenses in connection with the reassignment of 
personnel and the dismantling, packing, transporting, unpacking, and reassembly 
in the new Gloucester, Mass., laboratory of the economically salvageable office, 
library, and laboratory furnishings and equipment now in use at the old East 
Boston laboratory. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 


Annual defi- | Saltonstall- | Total pro- 








Subactivities nite appro- Kennedy gram, 1959 
priation funds 
NS 5 oo in 55 5 tis ad Bod ings ~ 0. .s db tab dma $48, 000 $198, 000 $246, 000 
(6) Exnl ratory fishing and | gear de velopment a cieeinr es apie 410, 250 548, 500 958, 750 
I oe nc enwouin shill aelieiateren ae 320, 000 119, 400 439, 400 
ep en bch. boo Js . SOL St 186, 000 333, 700 519, 700 
(e), Technology ....-...-.....-....- hisnageedsipiah ey 348, 000 627, 900 975, 900 
(f) Fishery education and market dev elopment.. ceiecaiiiiah diene Re aeictine tend 561, 500 561, 500 
(g) Special reports______-- So nad aca pee ess taeekes 77, 000 77, 000 
I sinc Sado o~ os peephiien tone aor vpile- skh beneaieabtesedl 1, 312, 250 2, 466, 000. 3, 778, 250 
3. Research, $3,008,000 
oe ladle AR: . baa 2 ts 
Amount Estimate, 
Subactivities available, | Decreases | Subtotal | 1959 Increases 
1958 

(a) Coastal and offshore research ---| $2, 538,000 |._......._-..| $2, 538.000 | $2, 583. 000 $45, 000 
(6) Inland fisheries___-..............-..-- 2 yee 156 000 SOR GOR Fis 24.853 <5. 
(ec) Shellfish iS - A) ees 237. 000 SME: Nn enodenecitian 
(d) Designing fish protective devices... - 32,000 }..--.-.- be 32, 000 SUNS eb dasbens see 


Pe echereresoneer<edenpéde< trys oe Lc Pee PRs doe h 2, 963,000 | 3,008, 000 45, 000 


(a) Coastal and offshore research, $2,583,000 

The estimate for this subactivity is $2,583,000, an increase of $45,000 over the 
amount available for 1958. 

Coastal research.—The anadromous fishes are those which spawn in fresh 
water and spend part of their lives in the sea. Of these, the Pacific salmon, the 
striped bass, and the Atlantic shad are currently being investigated. Emphasis 
in the investigations depends on the use to which the data are to be put; viz, in 
Alaska the regulation of the fishery is the primary outlet for application of 
research results, on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean it is international 
action for conservation of Asian and American salmon stocks, in the Columbia 
River it is fish protection at dams and diversions, on the Atlantic coast it is 
rehabilitation of the greatly depleted shad runs. 

Because anadromous fishes spend part of their lives in streams, it is important 
that stream conditions be improved, pollution abated, fishways built, and ade- 
quate spawning escapements permitted. All of the present research is designed 
to provide the knowledge needed to do these things successfully. Results will 
ultimately be measured in terms of the maintenance and rehabilitation of the 
runs and maintenance of the striped-bass stocks in the face of an increasing 
fishery and industrialization of spawning streams. 

Offshore research—The purpose of offshore fishery research is to discover 
the causes of the great fluctuations in abundance, both natural and manmade, 
which occur in our major ocean fisheries in order to recommend such conserva- 
tion measures as will effectively maintain continuing production without unduly 
hampering fishing operations, and in order to predict changes in abundance 
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sufficiently in advance ‘to minimize their effects on dependent industries. In- 
creasing yields from existing fisheries are being sought by such means, for 
instance, as establishing the appropriate age and time of capture. Efforts are 
being made to define, through oceanographic surveys, the areal variations in 
fertility within the oceans, so as to make more effective the search for new 
fishery resources and to seek the solution to such specific problems as the cause 
of the destructive red tides. The areas under study encompass the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Grand Banks to Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Western and Central Pacific, and Alaska. 

An increase of $20,000 is needed for increased vessel and station maintenance 
costs in connection with studies of North Atlantic trawl fishes. The necessary 
full crew of the Albatross IJJI, and increases and salaries resulting from wage- 
board surveys for both vessel and shore personnel, have raised operating costs. 
This increase cannot be absorbed by a reduction in the scientific staff or opera- 
tions. No new work is planned. 

An increase of $25,000 is needed for research on menhaden. Although men- 
haden are supporting an important and growing industry in the Gulf of Mexico, 
adequate research is not available to assess the condition of the stocks or the 
effects of fishing. Contract research will furnish basic information on spawning 
habits and species composition of the stocks. However, field studies on estu- 
arine survival, age composition, and year class strength are now needed as a 
full-scale program. 


(b) Inland fisheries, $156,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $156,000, the same as for 1958. 

This research is directed toward the rehabilitation of the Great Lakes fisheries. 
The Great Lakes are producers of the choicest fresh-water fishes in the United 
States. The production fluctuates much more than it should, and fisheries for 
certain species collapse or sporadically expand to the ultimate disadvantage of 
all concerned. These fluctuations and their underlying causes are not com- 
pletely understood, although specific causes such as sea-lamprey invasions have 
received considerable attention. The ultimate objectives of these investigations 
are solution of the problems underlying sustained production and development 
of economical methods for control of such known causative factors as sea-lamprey 
predation. 


(c) Shellfish, $237,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $237,000, the same as for 1958. 

Work under this subactivity consists of the adaptation of research findings 
to field studies in order to provide solutions to the various shellfish problems, 
such as cultivation, utilization of -bottoms, protection against enemies, etc. 
Because of the differences in ecological conditions within the ranges of distri- 
bution of the oysters and clams, some of the phases of the investigation are 
earried out simultaneously at more than one research laboratory. The major 
lines of investigation of shellfish include studies of physiology, propagation, 
growth, and fattening; ecology; experimental farming; protection against 
enemies and parasites; and biology and conservation of edible mollusca. 


(d) Designing fish protective devices, $32,000 


The estimate for this subactivity is $32,000, the same as for 1958. 

Under section 18 of the act of June 10, 1920, known as the Federal Water 
Power Act, the Bureau is required to prescribe fishways or fish protective de- 
vices to be provided at dams built under licenses issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, and these requirements are incorporated in the licenses issued. 
Work under this heading provides for the devising and designing of fish protec- 
tive works for such purposes. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 








Annual Saltonstall- Total 
Subactivities definite Kennedy program, 
appropriation funds 1959 
(a) Coastal and offshore research.....................----_-._- $2, 583, 000 $1, 984, 500 $4, 567, 500 
EE SF Pe a 156, 000 52, 600 600 
Ns diets chen al i De Oe ee, eee ey 237, 000 139, 900 376, 900 
(d) Designing fish protective devices......................- pe ee 32, 000 
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4. Research on fish migration over dams, $273,000 
Activity : Research on fish migration over dams: 


FR Se TRIO sess dershichesishnileh setimiaphibpsthitatalh andeiglieigsies mqnctinlnts $253, 000 
Re ci cata rnesdtinciecipiiahiintmenat dein tigbiinimiiioaiiaiia ahd nitdisidchntihiiacidiiphacs,’ sndptiieeatialy 
train serenade sinc: Acie at eda ae SR Eel 253, 000 
IIT MEIEII. « askitcsincesiitsioonryksittichelahinidiseiibini: ibgahibatainnis 1% adele eles icldaaieyc dikes 273, 000 
I a eacenitinitinaiin aan: Ati te ati came a i ae iT ae 20, 000 


Research on fish migration over dams, $273,000 


The estimate for this activity is $273,000, an increase of $20,000 over 1958. 

This activity provides for the continuation of studies begun in 1954 on the con- 
trolling of fish migration in order to secure successful passage of anadromous 
fish over dams, whether they be spawners moving upstream or their progeny 
moving to sea. 

The increase of $20,000 is needed for research on vertical electrical fish guid- 
ing. Some 6 years of research has developed electrical guiding devices which 
are very nearly ready for full-scale applications to get small salmon over 
dams. One aspect of the problem,, however, needs further investigation. This 
is the guiding of salmon vertically out of the deep water above dams. Funds 
requested would cover expansion of the program to cover this vital phase of 
research. 


W ‘rk to date has been coordinated with the Corps of Engineers in studies in 
the Columbia River Basin. 


5. Administration of Alaska fisheries, $1,592,275 





Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, | Decrease Subtotal 1959 Increase 
1958 
Administrat’on of Alaska fisheries: 
I Seige ws sa os lahinaiicianiti aneenstuninsen $1, 212, 900 75, 250 | $1, 137,650 | $1, 137,650 |_...._.--.-- 
TN cacleth occa cutwienccwhascinn TIED Ditwesannecce 379, 375 454, 625 $75, 250 
alacant pesinone ein tchiahihcaencee 1, 592, 275 75,250 | 1,517,025 | 1, 592,275 75, 250 


Administration of Alaska fisheries (definite) , $1,137,650 


The estimate for this portion of the activity is $1,137,650, a decrease of 
$75,250 below the amount available for 1958. 

Administration of Alaska fisheries (indefinite), $454,625 

The estimate for this portion of the activity is $454,625, an increase of $75,250 
over the amount available for 1958. 

The commercial fisheries of Alaska yield products valued at 75 to 100 million 
dollars annually representing more than half of the total value of all products 
of the Territory. The economic welfare of the Territory is closely tied to the 
productivity of the fisheries, in terms of total employment, personal income, and 
tax revenues. Administration of these fisheries by the Bureau is a twofold 
task, including management and research, with both functions heavily depend- 
ent upon the operation of a fleet of small vessels and a fleet of aircraft covering 
10,000 miles of Alaska’s coastline. Since 1943 the production of Alaska salmon 
has declined steadily, reaching a level of only 3 million cases annually in the 
past 5 years or little more than half of the sustained yields of 20 years ago. 
The decrease of $75,250 in definite funds is offset by the increase of $75,250 in 
indefinite funds. 

The indefinite estimate of $454,625 for fiscal year 1959 contemplates the appro- 
priation of an amount equal to 12% percent of the proceeds covered into the 
Treasury during the preceding fiscal year (1958) from the sale of sealskins and 
other products of the Pribilof Islands, as follows: 
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Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1958 


Sales of sealskins : 
. Net receipt from sales of 57,000 sealskins (computed on basis of 


average price per sealskin at last 4 auctions ($94.97) ).....__ $3, 552, 400 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co _._.---_-_________ $15, 400 
Wetet iA eee ea i CR as $3, 537, 000 

Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 750 tons of meal and 600,000 pounds 
OE iol ns ccvidntnindipbbaabenatiias dae cakeieipetiippaaaa anaes eet $100, 000 
Total anticipated net receipts for fiscal year 1958__.__._______ $3, 637, 000 
NN ili seks iis citi tiibenigeennemsnnniipg peice adalat seitintatbiitieninniitill 12% 
Dba) cat es assis ins sss ech eth cbse dagen leltvienheiehins he pies $454, 625 


RESULTS UNDER EXPLORATORY FISHING AND GEAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What results can you report from the exploratory 
fishing and gear development program ? 

Mr. McKernan. We have had considerable results in several areas 
in exploratory fishing. There were two notable ones. They have been 
in the gulf and South Atlantic where tuna and a new species of royal 
red shrimp have been discovered and are being commercially fished 
at the present time. They are particularly important in these areas 
as off-season fisheries and should help materially to strengthen the 
commercial fishing industry in these important areas. 

Other important advances have been made in New England, where 
tuna resources have been found offshore and new beds of scallops have 
been found that are being utilized. 

On the Pacific coast great populations of pink shrimp have been 
found off the State of Washington in Mr. Magnuson’s territory. 
There is an enormous fishery which harvested several millions of 
pounds this year. 

Offhand, I would say over 2 million pounds during this last year. 
I believe it has all been possible from the results of our exploratory 
fishing vessel, the John NV. Cobb, off the State of Washington and of 
Oregon. 

NEED FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan, Explain the need for the increase of $35,250. 

' Mr. McKernan. The cost of vessel maintenance has continually in- 
creased over the past several years. It is now beyond our capacity to 
absorb these increased costs. In addition to this, there is a net certifi- 
cation program in New England in connection with the International 
Commission Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. This net certification pro- 
gram will be financed from this increase. It has been recommended 
by this Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 


INCREASE FOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is the increase of $20,000, or 10 percent, needed 
for statistics? 

Mr. McKernan. With regard to statistics, we have been requested 
by a number of States to provide a more detailed tabulation of fish- 
eries, and this is especially true of the Northwest Atlantic and the 
shrimp fisheries in the Gulf of Mexico. In the Northwest Atlantic 
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it is detailed statistics both for biological and management purposes. 
That is in connection with the Northwest Atlantic treaty. 

In the Gulf of Mexico we have serious problems with the country 
of Mexico on imports, and detailed knowledge is needed of the 
precise area of the capture of the shrimp as well as the species broken 
down by size and area. This added detail that appears to be required 
will be covered by this increase. 


TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. What result can you tell us about in technology re- 
search for which $975,000 is available, including permanents ? ” 

Mr. McKernan. In technology we have made some major contri- 
butions in both the knowledge and the use of meals and oils. This 
has been one of the greatest advances that we have made in technology. 
For example, the menhaden fishery, an industrial species, is the largest 
fishery poundagewise in the United States. 

In 1956 we harvested close to 2.1 billion pounds and this year it 
will be slightly less than 1.7 billion pounds. There is a great need for 
additional knowledge in the makeup of the proteins, as well as the 
kinds of oils involved. Of course, there are the saturated oils involved 
in this fish oil. 

Now, we have also been cooperating closely with major research 
programs in the cholesterol program where we are finding in the case 
of pilchard that at least 70 percent.of the oils are of the unsaturated 
kind, the double-bond kind, and these are the kinds that some medical 
people are encouraging our population to eat more of and less of the 
saturated or stearic type oils. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Why isthe increase of $40,000 needed ? 

Mr. McKernan. The increase of $40,000 is requested to defray the 
cost of moving the personnel and equipment from the East Boston 
Laboratory to the new Gloucester Laboratory which is now under 
construction. These costs include the packing and transportation of 
personal effects to the new homes and the laboratory itself. It in- 
cludes provision for skilled dismantling of the complex refrigeration 
and cold storage installations. 


RESULTS UNDER SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,466,000 will also be available in 1959 for market- 
ing and technology research from Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

Describe some of the major projects underway with the $2,605,000 
available this year. 

Mr. McKernan. We will be pleased to do so. 

(The information follows :) 


Masor CONTRIBUTIONS RESULTING FROM THE RECENT EXPENDITURES OF 
SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY AcT FUNDS 


1. Initiated voluntary standards of quality for fishery products which have 
met ready acceptance by industry. 

2. New uses for fish oils in the leather tanning process, and as a fungicide 
and insecticide. 
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3. Discovered the mechanism of discoloration in canned tuna which has been 
a problem for over 20 years. A method of pre,ention of discoloration is being 
tested on a commercial scale. : 

4. Discovered new shrimp fishing grounds off the Alaska Peninsula which are 
being utilized commercially. 

5. Defined the yellowfin tuna distribution in the Gulf of Mexico based upon 
which a tuna industry is being established. 

6. Discovered royal red shrimp grounds off South Atlantic coast. Commercial 
operations are underway. 

7. Developed successful methods for hatching channel catfish in commercial 
quantities for future use in rice paddies and other inland waters. 

8. Developed successful method for color-dying shrimp as a means of identifi- 
cation in population studies. 

9. Developed towers for counting upstream migrating adult red salmon to 
replace very expensive weir or picket-fence structures which also hampered 
salmon to some degree. 

10. Established index of abundance of downstream migrating pink salmon as 
a means of predicting for the industry the size of the returning adult runs. 

11. Developed means of identifying North American and Asian salmon taken 
on the high seas to aid in determining location of a line to aid in equitable 
division of catch among the United States, Japan, and Canada. 

12. Developed two new methods for oyster drill control to aid the industry in 
combating these predators which destroy oysters. 

13. Isolated and demonstrated value of oyster food organisms leading toward 
artificial propagation of oysters on a commercial scale to make up for the defi- 
ciency resulting from poor sets in recent years. 

14. Developed information on fishing vessel insurance problems which point 
the way to reduce costs of operation through reduction of insurance costs. 

15. Revealed areas of underconsumption for certain canned fishery products. 
This shows the industry where sales efforts might be concentrated. 

16. Assisted industry in moving oversupplies of haddock fillets and canned 
tuna through intensive market promotion campaigns. 

17. Developed a rapid and objective laboratory test of nutritive quality of 
fish meal, which is now being tested on a commercial scale. 

18. Improved quality of fish landed by fishermen through direct demonstra- 
tions of proper handling methods under commercial conditions at sea. 

19. Successfully screened a wide variety of fishery products capable of being 
preserved for food by nuclear radiations. 

20. Assembled first authoritative tabulations of chemical composition of many 
species of fish and shellfish for use by industry in marketing and for dietitians 
and other food specialists. 

21. Conducted fish cookery demonstrations for about 20,000 supervisory school 
lunch personnel serving about 12 million schoolchildren each day and represent- 
ing abont 2% million pounds of fish (edible weight) per week. 

22. Developed greater markets for fishery products through the 10,000 frozen 
food locker plants in the United States. 

23. Produced six color sound motion pictures—financed by industry—designed 
to increase markets for fishery products. 

24. Developed preliminary design plans for a modern freezing-at-sea trawler 
for industry of Northwest Atlantic for quality improvement and more efficient 
and economical operation. 

25. Developed a practical electrical telemetering device with which fishermen 
ean readily determine depth at which their midwater trawl nets are fishing. 

26. Successfully demonstrated practicability of midwater trawling gear. It 
will new be possible to develop fisheries in offshore areas not now utilized. 

27. Developed a complete anatomical atlas, for the first time, on the white 
shrimp as an important step in management research. 

28. Developed a management plan for rehabilitation of the sponge resources. 

29. Defined northern distribution of albacore off the Pacific coast of the United 


States and demonstrated that albacore can be successfully harvested by gill 
netting. 


COASTAL AND OFFSHORE RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. There is an increase of $45.000 reanested for coastal 
and offshore research, making a total of $2,583,000 in 1959. Why 
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cannot this small increase be absorbed by curtailing or completing 
sume small project of lesser value? 


INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. McKernan. For the most part we have had a considerable ex- 
pansion in the requirements of the new bureau because of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956; $20,000 of this particular increase is to absorb 
increases in the cost of both salaries and crews for the Albatross [1/. 
We have found in the last year that we have not had the funds to most 
economically utilize this vessel. This is simply waste of the use of this 
very fine research vessel that has contributed so much to our knowledge 
of the North Atlantic fisheries. This $20,000 is an item needed to 
cover the cost of operations. , 


STUDY OF MENHADEN 


Twenty-five thousand dollars, which makes a total of $45,000 for 
this item, is to study the menhaden in the Gulf of Mexico. A little 
over one-half billion pounds were landed in the Gulf of Mexico in 1956. 
In 1957 there was a reduction. Now, of course, we have been asked 
what has brought about the reduction. This tremendously important 
fishery we feel must come under a very close study. The question has 
been asked as to why we do not divert other funds and finish these 
studies. In the Gulf of Mexico we have had greater emphasis on the 
shrimp program too, and we are attempting to reorient and reevaluate 
our biological program on shrimp and this has taxed our research re- 
sources in that particular section to the very maximum. 


Proeress on Sea LAMPREY PROBLEM 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress can you report on the sea lamprey 
problem on the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. McKernan. I am very pleased to report some very recent prog- 
ress in this particular item. In recent months we have found several 
specific lampreycides, and they have been tested in stream conditions. 
I was fortunate to witness, in my capacity as a Commissioner on the 
Great Lakes Fisheries Commission, a laboratory test of a very com- 
plicated organic chemical containing a complicated chlorine, and in 
very small concentrations, as low as 2 and 3 parts of this chemical in 
a million parts of water, the larva lamprey, which are found in the 
mud in the streams, came out of the mud and died, and the game 
species, such as trout, pike, perch, and bass were not affected in the 
slightest by a 24-hour test in this raceway where this particular test 
was put on. It was taken in the field, and in December just before 
Christmas it was applied in a stream in Lake Huron. I did not wit- 
ness that, but I have a complete report on it. We found this lava- 
cide was about 98 percent effective. All of the lamprey larvae came 
out of the mud and died in windrows along the banks of this stream. 
mney of sea gulls came in and fed on them apparently without ill 
effects. : 

There were not more than half a dozen game species of fish found 
dead in this particular stream, even though in this stream they had ap- 
plied a little more than the minimum concentration in order to get 
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satisfactory results and see how far down the stream the concentrations 
would persist. 

In terms of what this means is that with further tests we intend to 
carry out for the remainder of this fiscal year on a somewhat labora- 
tory basis, or pilot-plant basis, we think this may implement and 
perhaps supplant considerably the more expensive electrical weirs 
that have been put in the Great Lakes region. We believe in the 
long run this will bring about a control of the sea lamprey perhaps as 
ae as 5 or 10 years earlier and save perhaps several millions of 

ollars. 


I am very optimistic about it myself and believe it is a great 
advance. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a very good report. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the name of this new stuff that you are 
using on the sea lamprey ? 

Mr. McKernan. Lax ashamed to say I do not know. It is about 
40 letters long. There is a commercial name that my assistant just 
reminded me of. One of the several compounds has been called 
Dowlap. That is simply a commercial name that the Dow Chemical 
Co. has applied to it. That was the one, by the way, that was used 
in the test stream on Lake Huron. 

We understand they have come up with a new chemical, the same 
company, several times stronger and at half the cost. The cost of 
the application in this stream was around $5,000. In the second 
test we get the same chemical for about half the price. 

Mr. Fenton. Who discovered that ? 

Mr. McKernan. This was discovered by our scientists in the labora- 
tory at Hammond Bay; Dr. Vernon Applegate is the scientist most 
responsible for this under the direction of Dr. Moffett. 

Mr. Fenron. One of your own men ? 

Mr. McKernan. One of our own men. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have to leave for a very important meeting that 
I have to attend, but I am glad that you are making such a good re- 
port on the fish and wildlife. 

Mr. Fenton. I want to add my congratulations to what the chair- 
man has said. This is a wonderful contribution. It is outstanding. 

Mr. McKernan. I would appreciate providing you with a report 
that has come in for your own personal information because it is an 
outstanding discovery, we feel. Many thousands of these complicated 
chemicals were tested in our laboratories at Hammond Bay, and these 
certain ones were found. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is certainly an outstanding thing that one 
of our own men did that. You should give credit to the people who 
find those things out. I wish that you would elaborate on that in 
the record. 

Mr. McKernan. We will be pleased to do so. 

(The information follows :) 


‘ProcrREssS ON SEA LAMPREY CONTROL 


In our search for control methods for the sea lamprey, detailed studies of 
the life history and habits were made. This research indicated that there were 
three vulnerable stages: 

1. Adult sea lampreys migrate from the lakes into streams to spawn. 


2. Larval lampreys live in the stream bottom for from 4 to 7 years as non- 
parasites. 
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3. The larval lampreys transform into parasitic lampreys and migrate down- 
stream into the lakes to begin the parasitic phase of their life, which lasts from 
9 to 20 months. 

Research was started on development of methods of control for each of the 
three vulnerable phases in the life history of the lamprey. 

To date, only a mechanical device is effective in the control of the downstream 
migrants. Because a low dam is a necessary part of this structure, its use is 
limited to about 3 or 4 streams on the United States side of the Great Lakes. 
All other methods of control tried, namely, light, sound, and electricity, failed, 
and research has been temporarily diverted to the other two vulnerable stages. 

Means of stopping the upstream migration have been developed. Barriers 
in the mouths of spawning streams block the adults from access to essential 
stream gravels and prevent the spawning of a new generation. Mechanical 
barriers that were developed were effective but expensive to install and main- 
tain, especially in periods of flood when failures were frequent. Electrical 
barriers employing 110-volt, alternating current were developed, tested and 
found to be effective at relatively small cost. This device is now used almost 
exclusively in lamprey control. 

Sea lamprey control has been confined to Lakes Superior and Michigan 
with the exception of a single experimental barrier in Lake Huron for about 
10 years to record changes in the lamprey population. 

All United States streams flowing into Lake Superior, now known te harbor 
sea lampreys have been under control for the last 2 years. As new runs are 
discovered, devices are installed immediately to bring them under control. 
The Canadian side of Lake Superior has also been under complete control 
for 2 years. 

A total of 37 electrical control devices were operated on Lake Michigan 
during the past sea lamprey spawning season, Another 37 barriers are under 
eonstruction and will be ready for operation next season. 

The discouragingly rapid increase in abundance of sea lampreys in Lake 
Superior continued in 1957 as is shown from the following record of capture 
of spawning-run individuals on 30 streams that were under control in each 
of the last 4 years: 


i bo ht bh ipl elds kw etna editdeebdbibel cade 4, 922 
TI a shia pee em ch tne chigtpeptnin densities lmcicinhensieipnentpealtiga pncinbslgen 8, 823 
intend aharersesaeindoannpaneoenesenmrensionenactiapreansenenpeiciaeplspsaineabietisinttpentiaemniataeal 19, 009 
FE ser ipeprnoccoereouney qegrenenen sn eenencaenvararenigasnenen ss sentaanaieiannianieate int tatcatierananagapincaaeaaainiimeatint 30, 069 


Despite improvements and modifications made to existing electrical sea- 
lamprey control devices, some mortality of brood and game fishes occurs. In 
several streams this mortality reached serious proportions, Therefore, re- 
search to develop a direct current leading device was pushed (fish are at- 
tracted to the positive pole of direct current). In 1956 a direct-current diver- 
sion device was tested on two streams and was so successful that 7 were 
used in 1957. Plans now call for operation of this device on all streams 
where excessive mortality of migrating fishes can be expected. This device 
reduces mortality from 80 to 97 percent. 

All known methods of control of the larval lampreys residing in stream 
bottoms have been tried. The only one holding promise of success was a 
selective chemical. In the past few years over 6,000 chemicals have been 
tested in the laboratory. A number of chemicals were discovered which were 
lethal to larval lampreys and not to fish at the concentrations used. These 
promising chemicals were further tested in the laboratory and in outdoor 
raceways. Among these were several water-soluble forms of the halogen 
mononitrophenols. The encouraging results of the laboratory afd -raceway 
tests indicated that actual pilot treatments of streams with both larvicidal 
materials should be undertaken. 

Preparatory to actual field testing of larvicides, formulation research was 
carried on cooperatively with the Dow Chemical Co., which resulted in nego- 
tiations for delivery of 5,000 pounds of 3,4,6-trichloro-2-nitrophenol formulated 
as a 30-percent stock solution of the compound as a sodium salt (trade name, 
Dowlap 30). A trailer-mounted, chemical-feeding unit was constructed to carry 
the proportioning device used to deliver measured quantities of the chemical 
into the stream. Thirteen streams in Michigan and Wisconsin were selected 
for treatment and permission was obtained from the States to perform the 
tests in these waters. ‘ 
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Acute oral and dermal toxicity and primary skin and eye reactions were de- 
termined by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation for the active ingredi- 
ents of the chemicals. Tests were also made of the effects (at stream treatment 
levels) of Dowlap 30 upon deer and upon the general well-being and milk 
production of dairy cows. No harmful effects of this compound were detectable 
by competent veterinarians. 

The first stream trial of Dowlap 30 was undertaken on October 29-30, 
1957, in Little Billie’s Creek, Cheboygan County, Mich. Caged larval lamprey 
control specimens experienced a 96.6-percent kill as a result of the treatment. 
Subsequent examination of the test stream proved the effectiveness of the 
chemical in killing native lampreys. Windrows of dead larvae were found. 
Mortalities of brook, brown, and rainbow trout were negligible. Several species 
of the forage minnows were affected by the larvicide but not to a significant 
degree. This experimental treatment can, therefore, be termed successful. It 
has provided a foundation of experience for further stream trials which are 
planned for the winter and early spring. 


Laboratory development of at least four additional mononitrophenols con- 
taining halogens is progressing. This work had the particular objective of find- 
ing more effective and less expensive materials. Several other types of chemicals 
are also being tested. 

Mr. Fenton. You are continuing the electrical gadget up there 
on the lakes to control these lampreys? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, because some of the larger streams have a 
number of tributaries coming into them. Some are quite isolated and 
as yet we have not found a real cheap way of getting equipment into 
these more isolated streams of the larger systems, and we feel that 
the electrical weir will be an occasional supplement to the chemical 
eradication method if it develops as it now looks as though it will. 


MENHADEN RESEARCH 


Mr. Fen'ron. I notice on page 10 of your justifications that the in- 
crease you have for research, $25,000, is needed for research on men- 
haden. 

Mr. McKernan. It is a small herringlike fish. It is found alon 
our shores and has come to the fore as a most important species o 
fish in the United States, catchwise, and in just about the last 10 years. 
It is taken by large purse seiners. These are worth several hundred 
thousand each, and there is considerable investment in the vessels. 
The menhaden is taken along the Atlantic coast from the southern 
New England area clear south to the gulf. It is tremendously abun- 
dant. It is a sort of pelagic species and it is subject to rather violent 
fluctuations. 

The limited research that we have carried on in the South Atlantic 
States indicates that only 1- or 2-year classes supply the major catch 
each year, so when the year classes fail, when the spawning is not too 
successful, then the catch tends to decline from natural causes and 
not especially from fishing. 

The meal is used in stock feed. I think that we are producing 
somewhere around 200,000 tons of this meal and most of it goes into 
the Central States. It is used as a very important and valuable supple- 
ment to cattle feed and dairy and poultry feeds. 


LAKE TROUT SITUATION IN THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. Fenton. What is the situation with regard to the lake trout in 
the Great Lakes? 
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Mr. MoKernan. In connection with the rapid and recent develop- 
ment of this larvacide, our scientists have recommended we concen- 
trate our effort on Lake Superior because in Lake Superior there still 
remains some lake trout which we feel will form the seed to replenish 
the stocks in the other lakes. Right this month there is a meeting of 
eminent scientists in the Midwest and some of them have had experi- 
ence in fisheries propagation, and we are attempting to muster all of 
our knowledge into a pool and apply it to a rehabilitation of the Great 
Lakes trout when the lamprey is controlled. We feel now that we 
can see the day when that is coming. 


WHITEFISH 


Mr. Fenton. What about the whitefish ? 

Mr. McKernan. There are very important whitefish fisheries. 
We have knowledge that the whitefish are being attacked by the 
lamprey, and I presume that when the lamprey destroy all the trout, 
if they are allowed to do so, that they will hit other species. They 
have already started on the whitefish. 


SHELLFISH 


Mr. Fenton. You have an item here for shellfish. What is the 
situation with reference to the shellfish ? 

Mr. McKernan. On the west coast the oyster industry, the biggest 
shellfish industry, is in a rather healthy condition, but.only because 
it is able to import seed, oyster seed, from Japan at a rather reasonable 
cost. In past years the Pacific coast oyster industry depended upon 
the native species, the small native Olympia oyster, but the industry 
now is dependent on the large Pacific oyster, or Japanese oyster. 

On the east coast the situation is much more critical; both the east 
coast and the gulf, The natural oyster reefs have declined for many 
years. In the areas where private cultivation of oysters is being car- 
ried out the industry is in much better condition. This does not 
especially apply to Long Island Sound, where in the past few years 
very serious declines have taken place. There have been no successful 
settings, that is, the reproduction of the oysters, and our staff is now 
cooperating with the Oyster Institute and with the important growers 
in Long ued Sound and we are attempting to develop a program to 
take care of this particular emergency. It is a real emergency because 
this is perhaps the oldest oyster industry in the United States. It is 
in very serious straits and, in fact, may actually be eliminated as an 
important oyster industry if something is not done. 

This last year was the worst year for setting, for reproduction, that 
has ever occurred in Long Island Sound. e consider it serious. 
We are holding a seminar, by the way, early in February, a conference 
of experts on oysters, to attempt to develop and gain coordinated 
efforts by both State and Federal scientists to approach this problem. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the oyster industry in nearby Virginia 
and Maryland where you get a considerable supply of oysters? 

Mr. McKernan. In Virginia there has been a recent increase in the 
cultivation of oysters by private growers and the industry seems to be 
on the upswing and seems to be in a more healthy condition. 
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In the case of Maryland, where the primary production is still from 
natural oyster grounds, the production is still in a state of decline. 
This is not unnatural when we consider the tremendous demands upon 
the natural beds; and, without very carefully controlled conservative 
practices of harvesting, why, little else could be expected. It is my 
own firm conviction that the American oyster industry must go to 
private cultivation. 

During my career I have actually studied the biology of oysters 
on the west coast. I am somewhat familiar with this particular 
species, 

PM. Fenton. What about crabs? 

Mr. McKernan. The crab fisheries on the east coast appear not to 
be overfished in particular, and yet there are some serious problems 
in spots along the east coast. We are having a crab investigation, 
a part of which is financed through the Saltonstall-Kennedy funds, 
to — more about the biology and causes for the fluctuations in the 
catch. 

On the west coast the crab fisheries are in a rather healthy condi- 
tion. They have been, in the last 2 years, enjoying the results of a 
very favorable natural reproductive cycle, so the crab catch has gone 
up and the price to the fisherman has gone down. 

Mr. Fenton. Do we have different types of crabs? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that you would be interested in one other 
recent development in the crab fisheries. Part of this has been 
through the exploration of our exploratory fishing people. We have 
located rather extensive populations of the great king crab, these 
= spiderlike crabs that sometimes produce a full case of crab 

rom one animal. 

This fishery has developed south of the Alaskan Peninsula to a 
tremendous degree and has now been providing a very important off- 
season industry for the natives along Fringe Cove and Sand Point and 
those areas of Alaska. This has been a most important and favorable 
development of commercial fishing. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the stone crab? 

Mr. McKernan. I understand in recent years the utilization of 
the stone crab in Florida waters has been increasing rapidly. I do 
not believe any particularly serious problems have been called to our 
attention concerning the crab. There is a green crab that has bothered 
the shellfish fishery in the New England area; in fact, it has brought 
about a very serious decline of some of the softshell clams, and our 
studies are optimistically predicting the conditions that brought about 
the increase of the green crab have desisted and the crab is fading 


away. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish for the record you would make some explana- 
tion of the crab situation in more detail. 

Mr. McKernan. That is an excellent plan. 

Mr. Fenton. And the oyster industry. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Lerrier. Would you like to have in that report something 
about claims and seallops too? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, all the shellfish. 

(The information follows :) 
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Crass, Oysters, CLAMS, AND SHRIMP 
INTRODUCTION 


The total poundage of all fish, shellfish, and other fishery products landed in 
the United States for calendar year 1956 was 5.3 million pounds. Total value at 
the fisherman’s and vessel owner’s level was $369,233,000. Poundage attributable 
to crabs, oysters, clams, scallops, lobsters, and shrimp is only 10 percent of this 
total. However, when we turn to dollar value the picture changes radically, 
for these species of our commercial fisheries contribute 40 percent of the total 
value at the dock. (See table I.) 


United States and Alaskan fisheries for certain species, 1956 
[Thousands of pounds and thousands of dollars] 





Principal gear of capture 
Pounds | Value 


Dredges, trot lines, pots, 
Pots. 
Trawls, pots. 


Dredges, tongs, F by send. 


Shovels, dredges, tongs, 
rakes. ies 

Hoes, rakes. 

Dredges. 

Shovels. 

Trawls. 





FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


In the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries there are several types of activities— 
research and services—that transcend species boundaries. Among the mar- 
keting service activities are: 

1. Daily and periodic market news data, collected and disseminateed to fishery 
and allied industries, on the landings and ex vessel prices paid at principal 
ports; receipts, market trends, and prices paid at principal wholesale market 
centers; and imports of fish and fishery products through principal customs 
districts. 

2. Monthly and annual statistical summaries, vital to the conduct of a fisheries 
business, give fish landings by geographical areas; value of fish as landed in 
types, amounts, and value of products derived from these landings. 

8. Marketing assistance through intensified promotional activities where 
needed, recipe development, and such long-term educational efforts as demon- 
strations of proper fishery products preparation and use for schools, institutional 
feeding centers; and other large organized consumer groups. Industry-spon- 
sored and financed motion pictures for use at demonstrations, consumer group 
gatherings, and on TV programs are another valuable promotion tool employed. 

4. Continuing studies of factors important to proper evaluation of the eco- 
nomic status of our fisheries industry such as tariff and transportation rates or 
services; impact of changing consumer preferences, foreign imports, or techno- 
logical advancements. 

5. A monthly outlook report evaluating past and present conditions and sup- 
plying a forecast of possible future trends in the production, processing, and 
marketing of fish and fishery products. 

Other important aspects of the Bureau’s function include research on the find- 
ing, capture, and processing of fish; and studies of ecological and biological fac- 
tors pertinent to the maintenance of this important natural resource, the man- 
agement of it, and, most important of all, its wise and proper use as a continu- 
ing source of protein food for our burgeoning population. 


CRABS 


Commercially important domestic crabs are largely of three classes: Blue (or 
Atlantic) crab; Dungeness (or Pacific) crab; and the King crab of Alaska. 
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Blue crabs 


Blue crabs are taken largely in the Chesapeake Bay and along other bays and 
inlets of the South Atlantic and gulf coasts. <A possible resource exists in the 
western Gulf of Mexico in the utilization of similar species. “Two species occur 
offshore. Callinectas ornata and ©. danal. No immediate attempts to delineate 
the ess are planned pending demonstration that there is an adequate 
market. 

Processing and product research.—Much of the blue-crab production is marketed 
as cooked, iced crabmeat. Recent somewhat arbitrary State regulations on 
bacterial tolerances in canned crabmeat have worked a hardship on the blue-crab- 
meat inndustry. A large-scale 2-year-contract investigation of the sanitational, 
bacteriological, and engineering aspects of crabmeat processing, together with a 
concurrent educational and advisory service to the industry, has been undertaken. 
A fundamental technological study of the water-protein relationships in king 
crabmeat, designed to determine the mechanism of drip formation with a view 
to its inhibition or prevention, is underway. Excessive drip in a crabmeat 
product arouses both aesthetic and legal questions. 

Surveys of the feasibility of using nuclear radiations as a preservative for 
crabmeat products are underway. Results have shown that crabmeat cakes, 
pasturized through irradiation, may be kept without marked quality loss, for 4 
months at 35° F. as compared to the present limit of from 2 to 4 weeks. 

Biology.—The blue crab lives in shallow coastal and estuarine waters from 
Cape Cod to the Gulf of Mexico. It grows rapidly and has a short life span. 
Abundance fluctuates widely from year to year, but the actual causes are not 
completely known. It is believed that adverse conditions, such as freezing or 
flooding, destroy many crabs and result in a poor catch the following year. 

Blue-crab research has been conducted for a number of years by the States of 
Maryland and Virginia and many facts concerning life history, migration, and 
reproduction in Chesapeake Bay are known. A small Federal research program, 
based at Beaufort, N. C., was initiated in 1957 to investigate the effect of the 
environment on larval and juvenile crabs. Catch forecasts of great value to the 
industry could be produced from surveys of the abundance of precommercial-sized 
crabs. 

Dungeness crabs 

Processing and product research.—Dungeness crabs are marketed along the 
Pacific coast as fresh-cooked iced whole crabs or crabmeat ; as frozen whole crabs 
on a national scale; and as canned dungeness crab. Improvement in handling, 
packaging, freezing, and frozen storage of whole crabs is a recent development 
that has opened markets as far away as the Atlantic coast. 

Biology—The dungeness crab lives in the coastal and estuarine waters of 
our west coast from Alaska to California and is subject to an intensive com- 
mercial fishery. It grows rapidly and reaches marketable size in 4 years. 
Commercial landings may fluctuate widely from year to year since the catch 
is composed largely of one age group. Individuals of this species will travel 
from the intertidal zone to a depth in excess of 50 fathoms and also may 
move considerable distances along the coast. The Bureau has no research 
projects on dungeness crabs at this time. 


King crab 

King crabs are taken in Alaskan waters, either by domestic or Japanese 
fishermen. During 1940-41 and 1947-48 commercial scale exploratory king- 
crab-fishing operations were conducted from southeastern Alaska into the 
Bering Sea. The results of these investigations establish the presence of a 
large king-crab population in the Bering Sea and smaller but still com- 
mercially important populations on the south side of the Alaska Peninsula. 
Commercial seale fishing was determined to be successful only during the 
summer spawning migration to inshore waters. 

Processing and product research.—Due largely to the remoteness of source 
from market centers these crabs are frozen by domestic producers or canned 
by the Japanese for our markets. Among market-promotion activities for 
crabs may be cited: 

A recipe booklet, How to Cook Crabs, covering major species of edible 
crabs; 

A fishery motion picture, “Outboard Fisherman, USA, treating the 
blue-crab fishing along with other fisheries ; and 
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Introduction of about a half a million pounds of king crabmeat in 
Florida markets when Florida production of blue crabs could not meet 
the market demand. 

Biology—tThe ‘three species of North Pacific king crabs (Paralithodes © 
camtschatica, P. platypus and P. brevipes) are widely distributed from Asia 
to North America, and from southeastern Alaska to the northern Bering Sea. 
Chief presently known centers of abundance of interest to American fishermen 
are in central Alaska, the Aleutian area, and southeastern Bering Sea. The 
latter is of particular importance internationally since it is fished by both 
Japanese and American fishermen, and is being investigated under the auspices 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. King crabs are of 
large size, the male reaching a spread across the legs of 4 to 5 feet and weigh- 
ing 15 or more pounds; the females are considerably smaller. 

The Bureau is carrying out investigations in the Bering Sea and other 
Alaskan waters to obtain information upon which international and national 
programs for conservation and proper utilization can be based. Studies are 
being made of abundance, rate of exploitation, fishing effort, growth, migra- 
tion, and general biology. Experimental trawling has led to a 1957 estimate 
of 25,000,000 commercial-size crabs in the major Bering Sea area. 


OYSTERS 
The oyster industry 


Our domestic oyster industry is largely based on (a) the Atlantic oyster 
and (6b) the Japanese oyster introduced in the Pacific Northwest. Present 
trends in oyster harvesting seem to be toward more and more supplementation 
of natural beds with “oyster farming” through the “planting” of seed stock 
on privately owned beds. Severe hurricanes along the Atlantic coast in 
recent years have been among the severest problems of this industry. The 
continuing increases in coastal population, and related industrial pollution 
problems, are other very real problems. 

Processing and product research.—Continuing legal difficulties dponwtienedt by 
the oyster industry in regard to allegedly excessive “free liquor” in their prod- 
ucts has led to a contract with the Crisfield, Md., Laboratory, to study under 
commercial conditions the processing of oysters and its effects on the “free 
liquor,” salt, and dry solids content of the product. A study of the physiology 
of oysters with respect to the mechanisms involved in liquor formation has 
established that loss of body moisture is a generalized syndrome in response to 
all forms of shock to the oyster. Information on the proximate composition 
of oysters as a function of age, sex, condition of beds, geographical area, species, 
ete., has been compiled for use by dietitians, physicians, and by the oyster 
industry in general. 


The eastern oyster 


Biology— Oysters are probably the marine species most adaptable to com- 
mercial farming. They live in shallow coastal waters, remaining on the surface 
of the sediments where they are easily cared for and harvested, and they do 
not migrate. Oysters have been studied for many years and considerable in- 
formation is available about reproduction, predation, and the general require- 
ments for development. Information is limited about mortalities due to 
diseases, and adverse environment; explanations of fluctuations in setting in- 
tensity; and the relationship of food to growth and fattening. Oyster culture 
depends upon collecting seed oysters by providing suitable surfaces to which the 
larvae can attach. The young oysters are then planted on suitable growing 
grounds and are marketed at an age of 3 to 5 years. 

Federal research is devoted largely to (1) an attempt to develop methods 
for growing oysters suspended from rafts so their enemies cannot reach them; 
(2) an investigation of the basic biological facts of the life history of the oyster, 
the development of methods for artificial propagation, which is the first step 
in the selective breeding of this species, and research on methods for producing 
seed oysters so badly needed by the Long Island Sound oyster industry; (3) 
the development of methods for controlling predatory oyster drills which limit 
oyster production in many areas and the development of sources of seed oysters 
for local and northern areas; (4) fields of interest to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission concerning the accumulation of radioactive wastes by fish and shellfish ; 
and (5) the control of predators and investigation of factors affecting the 
abundance of oysters in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The Pacific (Japanese) oyster 


Biology.—The production of this species is almost entirely from privately 
owned or leased beds from Canada to California, most of which are exposed at 
low tide. The industry depends on yearly shipments of small oysters from 
northern Japan. This oyster requires warm water in order that it may repro- 
duce successfully, but temperatures on our west coast are generally lower than 
those in Japan during the summer. Pacific oysters grow rapidly and attain a 
large size. This oyster has been studied in Japan for many years and by State 
research agencies of Washington, Oregon, and California since extensive impor- 
tations began in the 1930's. 

CLAMS 


Historically clams were one of the more widely scattered fishery resources 
(geographically) of the United States. The inroads of advancing civilization 
with its toll, through both harvest and change in environment for inshore vari- 
eties, and the continuing search for more offshore sources to supply the active 
market demands have materially altered the picture today. 

Principal commercial varieties now include the hard clam, the soft clam, and 
the surf clam. Fishing areas for these clams are along the Atlantic coast from 
Massachusetts to the North-South Carolina line. 


Hard clams 


Processing and product research.—The generally good market for clams has 
made production a primary problem. An important project programed for ex- 
ploratory fishing for 1959 is the search for new beds off the coasts of the North- 
eastern States. 

Biology.—The hard-shell clam lives in sandy mud bottoms from high tide 
to a depth of over 50 feet in waters having a salinity of at least 15 parts per 
thousand. This species is generally distributed from Cape Cod to Florida and 
a subspecies occurs in the Gulf of Mexico. Several small isolated populations 
exist in the Gulf of Maine. This species reaches market size in 3 to 5 years 
depending on growing conditions. Populations are sometimes decimated by 
unfavorable environmental conditions such as low salinity, low oxygen, silting, 
and pollution. 

Federal investigations in Rhode Island have as their goal the development 
of methods for management of the public fishery by State conservation agencies. 
A special project conducted for the United States Army Corps of Engineers is 
gathering information needed to predict the effect that proposed hurricane 
control barriers will have on the hard-clam resources of Narragansett Bay. 
The Bureau laboratory at Milford, Conn., is perfecting methods for artificial 
propagation to produce seed hard clams for farming and also investigating the 
effect of various hydrographical conditions upon larval and juvenile clams. A 
bureau project at Franklin City, Va., is developing methods for protecting 
juvenile hard clams from predators so that artifically produced seed clams can 
be used commercially. 


Sofi clams 


Processing and product research.—Soft clams, or more properly soft-shell clams, 
taken closer inshore, seem now to be plagued principally by the outbreaks of 
“pink” clams which, while evidently not harmful, are unacceptable to the con- 
sumers. The Bureau has organized a combined technological-biological effort 
to isolate the causative mechanism or agent and to develop means of inhibition, 
avoidance, or prevention of the pink discoloration. 

Biology.—The habitat of the soft-shell clam is the intertidal zone from Canada 
to New Jersey and subtidal flats south of Cape Cod. In Chesapeake Bay a new 
fishery has developed using hydraulic dredges to exploit clam beds which are 
never exposed. The soft clam reaches a marketable length of 2 inches in 1% 
years in Chesapeake Bay but takes up to 6 years in northeastern Maine. Young 
clams are sometimes present in great abundance so that seed for transplanting 
is generally available from natural reproduction. The soft-shell clam has many 
enemies, including green crabs, blue crabs, drilling snails, horseshoe crabs, and 
various fishes. There are some indications of mass mortality caused by unfavor- 
able environmental conditions such as silting, storms, and low dissolved oxygen. 
Several States, including Maine, Massachusetts, and Maryland conduct clam re- 
search generally in cooperation with the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Fed- 
eral research at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, has shown that the green crab was 
largely responsible for the recent decline in abundance of the soft-shell clam 
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and has developed techniques for fencing beds to exclude the crabs. Federal 
studies in Rhode Island are investigating the feeding habits of green crabs and 
methods for tagging this species to determine the extent of its migration and 
to estimate its numbers. Bureau biologists at Annapolis, Md., are investigating 
the effect of predators of the soft clam and means of controlling their abund- 
ance on clam beds. 


Surf clams 


Surf clams are, relatively speaking, a new industry on a commercial scale. 
Market conditions indicate that this fishery could be expanded if more fishing 
areas can be located. 

Biology.—The surf clam is found on the Continental Shelf from Maine to Vir- 
ginia. Although it sometimes occurs in shallow water near the surfline it is most 
abundant in deeper waters. Growth rate of this species is fairly fast but the 
large size desired by the present market is attained only after several years. No 
Federal or State research is presently being conducted on this species. It is 
known that this fishery developed first off the State of New York and then spread 
to newly discovered beds cff New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland when the catch 
on the northern beds dropped below the economic level. It is not known whether 
these abandoned beds are permanently depleted or whether they will some day 
be repopulated to commercially fishable densities. 


. SHRIMP 
The shrimp industry 


Shrimp is marketed “green,” frozen raw-breaded, frozen french-fried, or 
canned (not to mention sticks, patties, or the creole products). There are two 
principal domestic producing areas: (1) The South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
grounds; and (2) the California, Pacific Northwest, and Alaska grounds. Fish- 
ing for white, brown, pink, or red shrimp, has been quite intense in the Atlantic 
and gulf for the past few years. Industry efforts to locate new grounds, improve 
efficiency, etc., have been supplemented by Federal activities. For example, 
exploratory trawling for large shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast 
of the South Atlantic States has been a major activity of the fish and Wildlife 
Service since 1950. An outgrowth of this was the discovery of stocks of royal 
red shrimp in depths of over 1,200 feet in the gulf and off the east coast of 
Florida. Some commercial fishing for deepwater royal red shrimp has been 
primarily of an experimental nature up to the present time but offers good 
promise for expansion. Important gear studies are programed for 1958 on 
shrimp-trawling gear. This work, centered at Miami, Fla., will involve a basic 
study of shrimp trawling gear in action and will include detailed underwater 
observations of tests by a diving team and by underwater TV, precise deter- 
minations of speeds, resistances, and other factors necessary for an adequate 
understanding of the use of moving nets. 

Fishing in 1956 by the exploratory vessel John N. Cobb demonstrated that 
cocktail-size pink shrimp could be taken by use of the Gulf of Mexico-style 
shrimp trawl off the coast of Washington. This furnished the initial stimulus 
in a rapid commercial development of the pink shrimp fishery in the North- 
west. In 1957 the availability of similar shrimp from the Aleutian area to 
gulf-style trawls was demonstrated. 

Processing and product research.—Extensive studies of the effect of species, 
processing procedure, packaging, and storage temperature on the storage life of 
green and breaded shrimp are underway at the Boston and College Park tech- 
nological laboratories. Results to date indicate that, with proper packaging 
and storage temperatures, the variously processed shrimp products are still 
palatable after storage periods in some cases in excess of 9 months. The pressing 
need of the breaded-shrimp industry for uniform nationwide measurements of 
quality has led to the establishment of voluntary United States standards of 
grade and condition as well as the furnishing of inspection services upon request. 
An administrative manual for sanitary requirements of plants wishing to under- 
take continuous inspection has been prepared, primarily for the breaded-shrimp 
industry, but generally applicable to all fish-processing plants. 


The Alaska shrimp 


Biology.—About 85 percent of the commercial catch of Alaska shrimp is based 
upon three species which are known as the pink, the side-striped, and the hump 
shrimp. The areas near Petersburg and Wrangell are centers of the Alaska 
shrimp fishery. The Alaska species are small. 
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The size at marketing usually ranges from 20 to 75 shrimp per pound, while 
if. allowed to grow to full size the gulf and South Atlantic shrimp will market 
at 16 to 20 per pound. They are believed to have a fairly long life span rather 
than dying in 1 year, which is the average for southern shrimp. Except for ex- 
ploratory fishing to define areas of abundance, very little research has been 
earried out on Alaska shrimp species. 

The Gulf of Mezico shrimps 


Biology.—The white, brown, and pink shrimps form the basis of the major 
South Atlantic and gulf shrimp industries. In general, the adults live in the 
sounds and bays and the open coastal area of the South Atlantic and gulf regions. 
The eggs are carried by the females until hatching, which is usually near the 
mouths of estuaries in the spring and fall. After hatching, the young work 
their way upstream toward fresh or brackish water. As the young feed and 
grow they migrate progressively back toward more saline water. Shrimp in 
the commercial catch are usually 9 months to 1 year old, although the canning 
industry often depends upon young?r, smaller ones. The Burean’s biolovical 
research program consists of both laboratory and field investigations to define 
conditions which control survival of the young. Studies of annual abundance 
are also underway through analysis of the catch by the fishing fleets. Detailed 
records on the areas of fishing and the time required to make the catch are kept. 
Changes in abundance are then compared with temperatures, rainfall and other 
environmental conditions, with the aim of defining conditions which lead to 
maximum production. 


RESEARCH ON FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


Mr. Buper. Mr. McKernan, that was a most interesting discussion. 
There is just one of the species that I wish you would comment on, 
and that is the research on fish migration over dams. I assume that 
is almost entirely salmon, is it not ? 

Mr. McKernan. Almost entirely. We have done some rather good 
work on the migration of shad over dams on the east coast, but the 
primary emphasis on that research has been on salmon on the west 
coast. Of course, there has been no cessation in the construction of 
dams in the great Columbia River, so our research has been carried 
on with a great deal of vigor in recent years. There has also been 
some very important discoveries in the past year or two in regard 
to that. In fact, these discoveries have come into utilization just 
during the past year. 

One of these is a development of an electric guiding device. This 
device goes in the water and is now being used to euide adult salmon 
below the dam by the Idaho Power Co. on the Middle Snake River, 
and this particular device works this way: As the adult salmon come 
up toward the dam this device guides them over in*o a tran where 
they can be trapped, put into tank trucks and hauled above the dam 
and released again. So this narticnlar apnlication of onr research 
along these lines has brought about that finding in just recent months. 

Mr. Renee. What isthe height of the dam? 

Mr. McKernan. That is a relatively low dam. I thivk it is abont 
300 feet high. I say relatively low in comparison to the Hells Canyon 
Dam proposed for the Middle Snake River and over which Congress 
has had considerable discussion. 

Mr. Boner. The one that you are now working on and which vou call 
relatively low is higher than the Capitol dome here in Washineton. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes;itis. Itisofconsiderable height. Our scien- 
tists are anxious to test this same guiding device on the young down- 
stream migrating salmon. They have this in a pilot-nlant oneration 
on a smaller stream in the State of Washington, and if they can use 
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that on downstream migrating salmon it will be one of the most signifi- 
cant advances made in recent years. It looks very promising. It may 
need some additional Renate to be wholly effective, but it looks like 
it a“ be over 80 percent effective on the young downstream migrating 
salmon. 

The second significant advance that has been made, and this is still 
in the laboratory stage—it has not been tested in the field yet—is the 
result of a laboratory constructed alongside the fishway in Bonneville 
Dam. That isthe lowest dam in the Columbia River. This particular 
laboratory diverts the fish directly from the fishway into the laboratory 
where they can be tested without ever being touched by human hands. 
They have this laboratory set up so that they can split it down the 
middle and can put 1 kind of a fishway with 1 height step in it and 
1 length ste and: 1 velocity of water on one side and an entirely differ- 
ent one on the other side and thus test the efficiency of these 2 types of 
ladders and various new experimental ideas that they come up with. 

Now, what they are finding in the laboratory, and this is so interest- 
ing to us we hesitate saying too much about it until it can be tested 
further, that instead of a jump of 1 foot height in the 16-foot long 

ols in these ladders, we are finding the salmon appear to go over 
just as well in a pool 8-feet long for every foot of height. 

Now, what this means financially, of course, is that better than half 
o hes cost would be saved in a fishway of major height by that 

nding. 

Mr. Bunce. May I interrupt. If anyone has done any fishing on 
the streams in Idaho they would know that salmon can jump 8 feet 
very easily. They do it all the time. That is how they get up the 
rivers to spawn. 

Mr. McKernan. That is true. It is not the individual you have 
to get over those heights, sir, it is the run, the major run, and when 
you get height of any distance, you not only get large numbers of 
individuals that cannot make it, but also it delays their migration. 
There you have a big buildup, much like you have at an intersection 
where traffic is slowed down. This is something to be avoided be- 
cause research on Fraser River has found that any sizable delay in a 
salmon migration produces greater losses before spawning and before 
the salmon reach the spawning grounds. The theory is to have them 
move up just as quickly as possible. The other significant findin 
in connection with this laboratory is that they have also bated 
the fishway. Instead of a 40-foot fishway, which has been the normal 
recommended in these major dams, they have found 20-foot and even 
sometimes narrower have produced satisfactory migrations of thou- 
sands of fish per hour. iis, of course, if it pans out, would mean 
millions of dollars of saving at each of these major dams. 

Mr. Buper. Is your agency getting a contribution from the Idaho 
Power Co. on this operation ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. The Idaho Power Co. has been asked by the 
Federal Government to provide the cost for the installation of these 
fish facilities. 

Mr. Buper. Have they made any financial contribution ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Buper. What is the amount of that? 
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Mr. McKernan. Maybe Mr. Stevenson could supply that. 


Mr. Stevenson. We will have to supply the amount to date. 
(The information follows :) 


FUNDS PROVIDED BY IDAHO Power Co. ror FISHERY INVESTIGATIONS OF THE OxBOW, 
BROWNLEE, AND HELLS CANYON PROJECT AREAS 


On August 4, 1955, the Federal Power Commission issued a license to the 
Idaho Power Co. to construct the Oxbow Dam, project No. 1971; the Hells Can- 
yon Dam, project No. 2132; and the Brownlee Dam, project No. 2133, on the 
Snake River in Idaho and Oregon. 

Article 34 of this license and related agreements provide for the transfer of 
funds to the Secretary of the Interior for use by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and State fish and game agencies to carry out detailed studies of the extent 
and character of the fishery resource of the project areas and to devise means 
and measures for mitigating losses to that resource. 

To date, a total of $126,874.56 has been made available by the Idaho Power 
Co. for biological investigations. Of this amount, $10,698.65 has not yet been 
expended. The remaining $116,175.91 has been expended as follows: 


i oO TOS Bie RM A TAR EOS RR US NSE $8, 414. 13 

Idaho Department of Fish and Game___-__-__--_---__-_--__--_--____- 34, 560. 00 

Washington Department of Fisheries___________-_.___._-_-__-___-_-_- 12, 963. 61 
Fish and Wildlife Service 

Direct expenditure for investigations__._...._.................--.- $56, 327. 96 

Investigations under contract with Oregon State College__._._._______ 3, 910. 21 


Total expended by fishery agencies for investigations as of Jan. 21. 

JOOS ik 0s a ee oe a 116, 175. 91 

In addition, we understand that the Idaho Power Co. has expended about 
$25,000 for the construction of certain fish facilities. 

Mr. McKernan. They supplied $75,000 in 1lumpsum. They have 
supplied many thousands of dollars. 

r. Buver. If you are going to save money on this program speed 
is of the essence. If you can solve the problem you will really make 
a saving to the Government that will ie tremendous. I hope that 
we can move ahead just as rapidly as possible. I am very encouraged 
by your statement here this morning. . 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. There is a discussion underway now about 
putting on a sort of a test of one of these efficient and smaller fish- 
ways in the Ice Harbor Dam that is going under construction. That 


is under study by the scientists of both the States and our Federal 
Government. 








CoNnsTRUCTION 
Program and financing 
— — —— tn ee nd 
a- 
1os7tacaal 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: Fishery facilities (total obligations) __. $33, 216 $1, 303, 766 $800, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. ------- eo STNG 4b iac0 8 24deelhns lito 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Construction,’ 
Fish and Wildlife Service (70 Stat. 1119). _...___- eeiilcehadie dieeescadind — 903, 7! bid ‘ 
Unobligated balance brought forward_._................-_}-...-.-.----- isiaiieineieatiileeianinas —300, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. __..........-- 5 Pe vandais a 300, 000 : i 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) 700, 000 | 500, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions ___.......--........-.- 2 2 2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................... |-------.------ 9 15 
Average number of all employees. -..__............-.-.-----.- 1 ll 17 
Number of employees at end of year_.....................--- 0 10 20 
SSS SS.) _alEESIUIUUaS==aEEESSaEa |Salee—e 
Average GS grade and salary._...........-...---.+.-.-...-.- 7.0 $5.033 | 7.4 $5,274 )7.4 $5,258 
01 Personal services: 
perumrmen DOUIOUB LS ooo cei lc lh lc bleak $7, 466 $12, 800 $12, 800 
Positions other than permanent.....................- 7 45, 750 \y 
Ne Te nnn ae nes ats ekeavouamnane re 
Total personal services 
02 a ce a ed 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
07 Other contractual services 
CEE REE TEP 
I cet re oo 0 80 ot Sahai toate hag Mab enehan Cbd’ 
10 Lands and structures... .... 2.002.000.5222 eee 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Mr. Norretu. We will now take up construction; $500,000 is re- 
quested for construction, a decrease of $200,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 17 through 19 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow:) 


Construction 
Me i Ri a lia a il cca li aakinclcoateanas $700, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years_.___.........-.-._.--..-_.---- 903, 766 
i i cll ert a ear wate cn otal he biel 1, 603, 766 
Less: Amount placed in budget reserve__.___------.-_--_.----_----- 300, 000 
Net available for obligation__...__.....-..-.---..1.-.---..-.- 1, 303, 766 
Decreases : 
Fishery biological facilities in Alaska_._.._....----_.---------_. 400, 000 
Fishers tecnnological facilities. —. oo ce 300, 000 
Wisieaty Dlolosical fatlitiesi a. 2 Gish a ih i ie 603, 766 
Tain sclensamicapeedl eatin acne ehcissintlyiaieadlcaieDin ii aadi aie ernatiaia hes clin cilia 1, 303, 766 
Se ge i cicipniend arch oiceine Site etna abba eiitllsiaincliglaciiaieeatie eninatitienes: cotutanieene 
Increases : 
Fishery management facilities__.-_.___._..._.......---.----.-.--- 75, 000 
Fishery technological facilities. o.oo +. ee 193, 700 
Peery Bislopieds) Pattee... 2... esi ccc ween ntewseccuqacees 231, 300 
i a ee ees 500, 000 
I IIs CO ens cnstrcnicnespeepliben ae cthaseniniteanns-cneicnabaiatereclpshititens ities earn evades 500, 000 
ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 
‘ Construction 
Activity: Fishery facilities: 
Bence arsiitible,. 1068. .<ccndsncdeccdvetisunnnadanbiywientiads $1, 603, 766 
NN Ta een ineiniamneeinieebenaanenminaaenl 1, 603, 766 
US eck asacoccrecs chee tbs screws gleccks ail den Sok cts miei ceca lirivtes— neilaaioa 
UNI IIIs cassia vate ttninas nist ieneaeitigeinouriarcaapanoumpbcnasniiaianatandi 500, 000 


Be a icsinnitscs tees sapdb ipa ecb acacia ea dteiitsimaesintsiediinieitvestinaen 500, 000 
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The estimate of $500,000 for this activity provides for the following: 
Warehouse at King Salmon base, $75,000 


The sum of $75,000 is needed to replace a warehouse for the storage of field 
equipment at a primary base maintained in Bristol Bay. The existing tar-papered 
temporary structure, acquired from the Army some years ago, is in such poor 
condition that it cannot be remodeled economically to meet expanding needs of 
fishery research and management programs. The proposed two-story prefabri- 
cated steel structure, 48 feet by 80 feet, would be erected on a concrete slab and 
is the most urgent need in the contemplated rehabilitation program for this base. 
In subsequent years it is planned to request funds for replacing a dormitory and 


mess hall, an office-laboratory building, and to construct an agent’s residence at 
this base. 


Shellfish Research Laboratory, Chesapeake Bay area, $180,000 (building, 
$176,500 ; lands, $3,500) 

The Bureau's clam and Chesapeake oyster investigations are now housed in an 
unsatisfactory rented apartment building in Annapolis. For most effective work 
on oysters and clams a laboratory with running sea water and experimental 
tanks and ponds is required. The funds requested will provide for a modern 
masonry building with 8,800 square feet of adequately equipped office and 
laboratory space. Additional funds in the amount of $92,000 will be required 
in later years for the construction of a 4,000-square-foot service building, and 
the necessary tanks, ponds, and salt-water system which will be required at this 
location. The funds will also provide for acquisition of land for a substation 
on Chincoteague Bay at Franklin City, Va., at an estimated cost of $1,500. 


Station repairs, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, $25,000 


The wharf at this station has had no repairs since 1949 and recently a sec- 
tion of the dock collapsed under vehicular traffic. Required work includes re- 
placement of rotted pilings, timbers and decking, and construction of new floats. 
An extension to the dock is also required to handle the increased workload. 
Station roads have been rendered in poor condition by the great load of tourist 


traffic in the summer. The funds requested would also provide blue-rock pav- 
ing for all station driveways and roads. 


Land easements, Mill Creek, Calif., $300 


This sum is required for obtaining easements from two landowners to permit 
installation of dikes, headgates, etc., necessary to carry out investigations of 
natural and artificial propagation of salmon at this station. 

Equipment for technological laboratory, Gloucester, Mass., $193,700 

Funds in the amount of $193,700 are requested for the furnishing and equip- 
ping of the offices, technological laboratories, and cold storage facilities at the 
Gloucester laboratory. The item of $300,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1958 
was for building construction only and it was indicated that $220,000 would be 
requested in the 1959 budget. The additional funds will provide the means for 
chemical, biochemical, and microbiological laboratory research, pilot-scale prep- 
arations, and processing and preservation studies on fish and fishery products. 


Laboratory and office space, Galveston, Tez., $26,000 


The gulf fishery investigation unit is now housed in 4 main buildings at Fort 
Crockett, Tex., under permit from the Army. The sum of $26,000 will provide 
the consideration necessary in connection with the transfer of these facilities 
from the General Service Administration to this Bureau. 


USE OF CURRENT YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Norreti. Explain what you lave done with the funds allotted 
this year. 

Mr. McKernan. We have some funds for the reconstruction of a 
new laboratory, biological laboratory, in New England, and that 
laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., is now beyond the design stage; in 
fact, the contract has been let in only recent weeks for the construction 
of this biological laboratory. 
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A laboratory at Gloucester, Mass., a technological laboratory, is also 
on the planning board at the present time and we expect contracts for 
that to be let this winter. ; 

Now, we have a laboratory at Juneau, Alaska, in our funds for the 
1958 fiscal year and the site has been picked for that laboratory. It is 
being designed and we are in hopes that a contract will be let before 
the end of this fiscal year for that biological laboratory near Juneau, 


WAREHOUSE AT KING SALMON BASE 


Mr. Norreti. Explain the need for the replacement of the ware- 
house at King Salmon base at a cost of $75,000. 

Mr. McKernan. This particular warehouse was a surplus building 
that was there during the war. The King Salmon base is right on the 
edge of a large airfield. The old building has been used, both as a ware- 
house and office space. It has tar paper on the sides, for example, it is 
tacked on, and our engineers tell us it is unsafe to use at the present 
time. We have important biological studies in this area and we have 
been forced at times to keep temporary personnel in this particular 
building. I consider it to be unsafe putt. I am very familiar with 
it. I pai it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Norrett. It is unsafe and costly ? 

Mr. McKernan. Unsafe and costly. 


NEW SHELLFISH RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Norrexit. Why is a new shellfish research laboratory in the 
Chesapeake Bay area necessary in 1959 at a cost of $180,000 ? 

Mr. McKernan. As I mentioned before, the oyster industry on the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts is now being hampered severely by a general 
revolution in the methods of oyster cultivation from the use of 
natural reefs to one of active cultivation by individuals. This par- 
ticular change in the method of cultivation of oysters brings about 
a need for a great deal of biological work on this particular species 
to find the best methods of application under the new needs. The 
oyster industry, one of the most valuable of the United States, gen- 
erally is declining. In certain areas they are holding their own. 
And in special areas, such as the west coast, they are even on the 
upgrade, but generally these are valuable resources which are 
declining. 

We feel the need to investigate such things as predator control. 
There are these oyster drills, a little snail that actually eats into the 
oyster and eats the flesh out of them. We feel very definitely the 
need to provide assistance in laboratory studies for the control of 
this particular drill. 

We are also considering working at this laboratory on clam culti- 
vation. The artificial cultivation of clams has been advanced very 
far in such countries as Japan. In fact, they cultivate most of their 
clams from the artificial propagation of the seed. 

The United States is far behind Japan, for example, in this kind 
of development. 

Then there is the development of new methods of cultching oysters, 
or getting the reproduction needed which requires concentrated 
laboratory studies. Those kinds of studies are what are intended 
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here. This particular project in Chesapeake Bay includes such things 
as a very good proximity to the proper salinity of waters for oyster 
research. The particular site that we are thinking about in these 
particular waters is far from domestic and industrial pollution. The 
site is also high enough to be free, even though close enough to the 
water for us to get good water in the laboratory. It is high enough to 
be free from damage by hurricanes, and stout There is slaty 
of space available. There is also deep water for research vessels to 
land, research vessels going out into other parts of the bay to carry 
on field studies. 


INCREASED PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Norretz. With construction funds down over $500,000 in 1959, 
why is it necessary to increase personal service costs by $47,900, or 
almost double? 

Mr. McKernan. Is this in connection with the same item? 

Mr. Norrect. Yes. You requested, for instance, $500,000 for con- 
struction for 1959 compared with $1,300,000 available this fiscal year. 
At the same time, you increase personal services by $47,900, which 
is almost double what you have in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Garpner. I would suggest the amount of personal services is 
dependent upon whether the plans contemplate accomplishment of the 
work by force account or by contract. With force account it involves 
greater amounts for personal services. If by contract, it is not shown 
as personal services. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; this particular item in Alaska, at King Sal- 
mon will have to be by force account. 

Mr. Norretu. Is that the reason ? 

Mr. McKernan. One of the reasons. 

Mr. Norrett. Any other reason ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that is the primary reason. 

Mr. Norrett. Are there any questions, Dr. Fenton, on construction ? 

Mr. Fenton. I think the proposed are very necessary in view of 
the explanation you gave on certain shellfishes. 

Mr. Norretu. We are just discussing the matter of construction and 
have not reached the matter of general administrative expenses. Are 
there any further questions ? 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1. Departmental expense _ _..................--....4-s+--- $79, 308 $81, 900 $81, 900 

2 TOREIOIGE GENT, CRI oso cen ccntoncncenatserhasancs 71, 154 93, 100 93, 100 

ee COIN, oie ssi ks Hi a 150, 462 175, 000 175, 000 
Financing: Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. -__ - — 150, 462 —57, 490 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.............}...---....--.. 117, 510 175, 000 





LN 
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Object classification 








Total number of permanent positions_.................--.--.. 17 


Average number of all employees. --_..............-...-.-..--- 16 
Number of employees at end of year_........-.-.-..----...-.- 16 
_ Se | ee | 
Average GS grade and salary. -..................-.---...-..... . 7.4 $5,274 | 7.4 
ee ee 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_...........:--..-.+..--.------+.: $126, 050 
PORE UNI SON WEUNDS os oo. on nc wecanacncaackaninccen|sbacescerduube 4, 
nn UNE BON UONG no cite etanaeed 130, 500 
ee ak chk Fo aed : 7, 500 
03 Transportation of things... 700 
04 Communication services---- 7, 500 
05 Rents and utility services__- 9, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction._........._....---.-------.---- 2, 500 
07° Other contractual services.......-..........---.2.--2..--. 3, 000 
i nD OEE TO soos os cece ei nanddeaennsod 5, 200 
EE elas al nctntinsobintinkmpecadbeneicceny 711 AE inebdapereminnntiiibeablinede 
11 Grants. subsidies, and contributions 8, 400 
es es el dt ip bdebecnnenepeieletdoocspbdcese 
er IS a Lote e a eon dceay fe Saco eee ieownnScncccece 
es clit os enn healed ii eentanaadee 175, 000 





We will go to “General administrative expenses.” You have $175,- 
000 requested for the general administrative expenses. This together 
with $425,000 from the permanent funds will make a total of $600,000 
available, the same, I believe, as this year. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Norrett. Insert in the record pages 22 to 24, 26 through 29, and 
31 through 33. 


(The pages are as follows :) 


Analysis by activities 








Amount 
Activities available, | Decreases | Subtotal 
1958 
1. Departmental expense -_-_.............-. $81,900 |............ $81, 900 
2. Regional office expense..........---..--. 93, 100 ed 93, 100 
{ | 
ae | 175, 000 | dare Te | 175, 000 | 








This estimate provides funds for the financing of executive direction and 
general administrative services (budget, finance, personnel management, prop- 
erty management and related functions) for the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. Provision is made for the Director’s immediate office at Washington and 
a headquarters staff which will handle administrative work for the entire 
Bureau. In addition, provision is made for regional directors’ immediate offices 
with small administrative liaison staffs in each of the five regional offices. 

This type of organization was determined following a study as directed in 
Report No. 653, dated June 27, 1957 (conference report on Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropriation bill, 1958). It has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Details of the estimate by organization unit, as supplemented by funds from 
permanent indefinite appropriations, and other funds, follow : 








Estimate 
Departrr ental: 

CRS OF SG N06 5 as Stasi catswencsecee cons coscncceeecisess BERR $56, 900° 
SD Te RE tai cccnwieeiling tne sthivccencninsanicinipesinleninichiasmaaiodiibasdi 16, 990: 
Branch of Budget and Finance........:...................-.2-2<-------- 88, 055 
Branch of Manage vr BE pene caktinacnvtsssantiviecubiiseesinas 16, 205 
Branch of Personnel Manage : ent 42, 995 
Branch of Property Management.._...........-.....--.------.---+-.---- 59, 655 
Subtotal, departmental... 6 -260ss5- os ns one ese ddnissin se nes- ben 280, 800° 

Regional offices: 
ifie Senta Watioiciissiics 20d. A a 5 67, 400: 
Gulf and th Atlantic region, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla_............. 8 64, 900° 
North Atlantic region, Gloucester, Mass.............-.....-.--..---.--.- 8 64, 700 
Great Lakes and central region, Ann ReOer; Mee oe 5 43, 800: 
Alaska region, Juneau, Alaska....................-.-.2-.--...------..-- 7 78, 400 
I, CI i ioesecnel hematin innsicginmaiead 36 319, 200 
Geib tub. Asie) esha eter si ata 72 600, 000: 
Amount ao from permanent indefinite funds... ..................-..-.]..-...-..+--.- 425, 000. 
Tota) estimate, annual definite funds. -_...................-..---....---]------.---..-- 175, 000 


eee ee 





Appropriation Program, Estimate, 
1958 1959 
Annual definite: General administrative expenses _._._........ $175, 000 $175, 000 
Other funds: 

Great Lakes Fishery oa (contribution for opera- 

tion of sea lamprey yoy a ae a ene coal 30, 000 30, 000 
Promote and develop fishery products, etc. (Saltonstall- 

PD eile cain dmied ache codetdedinanesns 270, 000 270, 000 
Columbia River fisheries program (transfer from Corps of 

tks. nitziina dated <caraAmitinnedancotdenie 88, 400 91, 100 
Management and investigations, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries (indefinite) (portion representing 1244 percent 

of sale of products of Pribilof Islands) __.............._- 36, 600 33, 900 

FO diecttbineck that ianncsncncascnsandiebiuliies= 600, 000 600, 000 


ADMINISTRATION OF Prisiwor IsLanps 








Appropriation act, 1958 (60 percent of Pribilof receipts) _.._.._.._____- $2, 142, 184 
Unobligated balance from prior year___.-.--__.-..--..-_-_-__-_._- 721, 169 
OTE PTR e ctccn nen cen Dbese tt akaliidilpabaranpies 2, 863, 353 
Unobligated balance carried forward into subsequent years (con- 
OIE cceres iebvninnisnetalninieseipennses nhiiapianaienmeasnenadndledaemni ae —546, 853. 
Unobligated balance covered into Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. —500, 000 
Totd) -peogram; 100Giuisn a Best Ue a ee 1, 816, 500: 
Decrease : Construction of native bunkhouse____._-____-__-__._____ 150, 000 
ates: — Ri assis rs ace cerca th les evecare ep nepdeneincidininds 1, 666, 500 
Increase: Replace powerhouse, St. Paul Island__..._.__.-.-----.--. 150, C00 
Total program, A000 | (qmbimente) sido lee elles 1, 816, 500 
Adjustments in amounts available: 
I Tae ncaa Si eerie cence esd tn coches serie eninn ai —134, 300 
Proposed reversion of amounts available to Treasury as miscella- 
I ONIN esses iciinss ceding tain tintindpreitienli rapes certian ae tiaiaen 500, 000 
Total estimated appropriation, 1959_.....-_.--_.-____-_-___ 2, 182, 200 


20659—58——_88 
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ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 


Administration of Pribilof Islands 
Activity: Administration of Pribilof Islands: 


sn dhescnrtasdatsideaibaanhiceeenrab coon cap Seeebaibecorane $1, 816, 500 
CT 5 canssiaes sae ieemitniaoauainetsenmndeiaeesaadpidginsebidiieidanidebess 150, 000 

ON ti erences <n atsivrds pes ans en stint nice erent laa eoanmernatitie 1, 666, 500 
SD IOI So ce senspnee riven enter asnan ftasliakacialales NAMM laced 1, 816, 500 
cil chillis sir conn ns ch aber ea ccc tans aorepmemae ede lnimcendael 150, 000 


Administration of Pribilof Islands, $1,816,500 

The estimate for fiscal year 1959 is in the same amount as fiscal year 1958, 
the decrease of $150,000 for construction of a native bunkhouse in 1958 being 
compensated by an increase of $150,000 for construction of a powerplant in 
fiseal year 1959. 

The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, Alaska, are reserved for the pro- 
tection and management of the Pribilof fur-seal herd which is administered 
under international agreement. Activities on the Pribilof Islands include (a) 
eare of the native population of about 600 Aleuts—civic guidance, employment 
in the fur-sealing industry, community services (medical, dental, and educa- 
tional, and care of indigents); (6) construction and maintenance of buildings, 
roads, docks, and other facilities required for the fur-seal industry; (c) opera- 
tion of a byproducts plant for the processing of fur-seal carcasses into oil and 
meal; (d@) operation of supply vessels to transport personnel and cargo to and 
from the islands; and (e) conduct of research studies so as to control and im- 
prove the techniques of management of the fur-seal herd. 

Replace powerhouse, $150,000.—The $150,000 increase requested is needed to 
replace the powerhouse on St. Paul Island. The existing plant is obsolete and 
is inadequate, both from the standpoint of size and capacity, to meet the power 
demands of the present modern native village and the mechanized fur-seal in- 
dustry. 

The following table shows the relationship of the 1958 program to the 1959 
estimate : 


Program, | Decrease Subtotal | Estimate, | Increase 
958 1959 


General administration ___._..............- $148, 600 |...........- | $148, 600 $148, 600 


Supply-vessel operation -_---___-__.----_ 175, 650 |_...-......- 175, 650 175, 660 |.-..-_-._.-. 
SR ESS SS GO GRP i insninennwnuin 542, 650 642,660 }._.......... 
Pribilof Islands, maintenance and opera- 

Nl rin cole eoneiiiith eee ee 558, 600 Si Gee |_........... 
I Clot dis einccncncccccepeundsa 150, 000 O500,000 1...5.:;...-, 150, 000 $150, 000 
Rehabilitation of facilities...............-.. 35, 500 | ..._--...... 35, 500 S| rR 

hac sacri diane hidct ining trail 1, 611, 000 150, 000 1, 461, 000 1, 611, 000 150, 000 
Pur-seal sosserch ............--.22225. 25285 205, 500 j.....-...... 205, 500 Se Sic. 
phi tsictincineih-aieenemiayentinpiabenititientdiiiandsl miieiainietnteie aiadicteteaenddy 

SE tesitsinepnedwaapeswesanatnmsnil 1, 816, 500 150,000 | 1, 666,500 | 1,816,500 150, 000 








ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


The estimate for fiscal year 1959 contemplates the appropriation of an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year (1958) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Estimated Pribilof receipts, fiscal year 1958 


Sales of sealskins : 
Net receipts from sales of 57,000 sealskins (computed on basis 
of average price per sealskin at last 4 auctions ($94.97) )______ $3, 552, 400 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co____.--._-________ $15, 400 
To ttvsircache tnd arennies arpcete rer etenenarrneamn=aorriaiiniare-tie <abtaibnreenmiensite $3, 537, 000 
Sales of fur-seal byproducts : 
750 tons of meal and 600,000 pounds of oil_______-____________ $100, 000 
Total anticipated net receipts for fiscal year 1958_._..______ $38, 637, 000 
PE incite ire eine em ch etepinetncnesneraneimnninbiniemeainen switeentani tei 60 


Total estimate-.-.--~----.-----~---~----~------~-~-----.-.. $2, 182, 200 
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Fisuerms Loan Funp 
Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 

Administrative expenses (total obligations) 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available 


Limitation 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Total number of permanent positions . 8 15 
Average number of all employees 2 3 14 
Number of employees at end of year 12 12 


Average GS grade and salary a 5 $5,063 | 7.4 $5,274 | 7.4 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent itions 
Positions other than permane 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
itl ct Soci 9 Like hte ghirhie dng 6b aeeneegnaine telat 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services. 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


eSpS8 
g2s38|83 


Fy 
SESESSSEES5 | 5S 


= 


< 


s3se 


anSS4oun Sw kB 


- 


— 
oS 


- 


ALLOCATION TO SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees_____._._-__...-.-...----.-- 
Number of employees at end of year 


bt tt 
| ae 


Average GS grade and salary $5, 


669 
650 
850 
500 
15, 000 
500 
000 
500 
000 
000 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions........-.-- sell dhch iti lticectlacbta slice 
Other personal services._.............- 


s| 2 


Total personal services 


Transportation of things. _..............-- 
Communication services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


SrS KN 
2 


Tota), Small Business Administration 
Total obligations 


Mr. Norrexu. Please place in the record at this point the justifica- 
tions for the administrative expense limitation for the fisheries loan 
fund. 


(The justifications are as follows :) 
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Fisheries loan fund—Administrative expenses 


Administrative expense limitation, 1958 (amount available, 1958)... $313, 000 
Increase: Supervision of loans granted__.._._--------.--------------- 50, 000 


Administrative expense limitation, 1958_.__-__..._._._._---------- 363, 000 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 
Fisheries loan fund—Administrative expenses 
Activity : Administrative expenses: 


as BI iin eibibicinlcamaeiei natn eraacneeminaimemaitia tne $313, 000 

Sa snsanectinidlaicalinnniaddiimnaeinaiatoeeaninipaliireAapinanton -.; sniaiibliie tilly 
I its cahsceenenersiliinidi tails dhgiadeevabigaicaedpinaaniinandinnateaneiniiiadmaditeeniigtian: 313, 000 

ai ii on'tioinscoith ih cases tsiliaslnann dandelion hte aaeieiiaan : 
lel lenin tie tnttinicentiedahialpaianelinnenepaghe 50, 000 


Administrative expenses limitation, $363,000 , 

The estimate for this administrative expense limitation is $363,000, an in- 
crease of $50,000 over 1958. This estimate includes $203,000 for use by the 
Department of the Interior and $160,000 for services of the Small Business 
Administration. 

Work performed under this activity by the Department of the Interior in- 
volves investigating the fishery aspects of loan applications; the necessary han- 
dling and examination of applications; the required recordkeeping; considera- 
tion of applications for approval or disapproval; and the preparation of au- 
thorizations which instruct Small Business Administration in the preparation 
of the final loan documents. Small Business Administration is responsible for 
investigation of the loan applications; closing the approved loans; collecting 
payments ; and keeping the required records. 

Of the increase in limitation of $50,000 requested for 1959, $10,000 is for the 
Department of the Interior and $40,000 is for the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The increase is needed principally, to cover costs of additional supervisory 
services required to insure proper application and repayment of loans. 

It is anticipated that in 1959 considerable attention must be given by the 
Department of the Interior to supervising the use of loans granted. This in- 
cludes a periodic checking to determine whether funds are used for purposes 
specified in the loan documents. Also, guidance is given by field agents to vessel 
operators to aid in getting the vessels on a profitable operating basis. 

Additional field supervision is required in order to insure that operators who 
have borrowed from the loan fund keep up to date on payments on principal. 
Conditions in certain segments of the fishing industry require that more than 
normal attention be given this phase of the loan fund operation. 

Additional work will be performed by the Small Business Administration in 
servicing and assuring repayments of loans. 

The Government’s investment in this fund at June 30, 1959, is estimated at 
approximately $9,839,600 consisting of $10 million appropriated less a cumula- 
tive net loss of $160,400. A net gain of approximately $100,700 is expected for 
1959 as compared with an estimated net loss of $176,000 for 1958. 


STATUS OF FUND 


Mr. Norrett. What is the status of this loan fund including the 
number and type of loans, amount of loans, and repayments? 

Mr. McKernan. I have an expert with me, Mr. Crowther, Head of 
that Division, who can answer detailed questions if you like. 

But generally speaking as of January 16, 1958, there were 357 ap- 
plications received by the fisheries loan fund totaling in applications 
received $13,500,088. There have been 23 applications withdrawn, 
totaling $1,293,846. There have been 190 fishery loans approved to- 
taling $5,161,434. There have been 82 loans declined totaling $2,101,- 
793. The collection of principal and interest exceeded $100,000 by the 
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end of November of 1957. As action on several large applications has 
been temporarily suspended at the request of the applicants, funds 
are requested for handling applications currently being received, al- 
though the total applications, total applied for funds, exceed our $10 
million authorization. In most instances these applications that have 
been temporarily suspended are in connection with the important tuna 
fisheries of southern California where they are now undergoing eco- 
nomic hardship and the people do not feel they can pay back these 
loans. So they have asked us to hold up until they see what general 
direction their industry will take during this coming year. 


MAJOR FORECLOSURE 


Mr. Norretu. I assume so far you have not lost any money on the 
loans? 


Mr. McKernan. We have had one major foreclosure. 


INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Norretyt. Why is it necessary to increase the administrative ex- 
ense een from $313,000 to $363,000 in 1959 or an increase of 
50,000 

Mr. McKernan. After these loans have been made the major prob- 
lem comes in the field for administering and servicing the loans. A1l- 
ready we are feeling the pinch very much even though you see at. the 

resent time there fave only been half the $10 million approved in 
oans. We are already in trouble in properly servicing these loans, 
making sure that the insurance is kept up-to-date and that payments 
come in, et cetera. So actual administrative costs are increasing rap- 
idly when these loans get out into the field. This is entirely for addi- 
tional field help in servicing the loans. Is that correct, Mr. Crowther? 

Mr. Crowtuer. Yes, $40,000 of it goes to Small Business Admin- 
istration and $10,000 to Interior for increase in services. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Prisiwor IsLanps 


Mr. Fenton. I wish you would give us a little statement on the 
Probilof situation. What are you doing there now ? 

Mr. McKernan. The Pribilof fur seal herds in about 1911 were 
at a very, very low ebb. In fact, there were about 110,000 individual 
fur seals. At that time the United States ceased harvesting fur seals 
entirely and started a very intensive program of management and 
investigation. At the present time the fur seal herd numbers about 
114 million individuals. It has increased over ten fold since 1911. 
The harvest of these individuals recently has been about 65,000 an- 
imals each year. 

In recent years we have noted what our scientists feel is a popula- 
tion plateau that has been reached by the ‘fur seal herds. We have 
had people who were experts in population dynamics studying this 
particular herd, and they have now recommended to us that we re- 
duce the herd by about 15 percent, and they believe that at that 
level, some 15 percent smaller than it is at the present time, we will 
achieve the maximum sustainable annual harvest of fur seals. 
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To do that we have started this year to harvest about 60,000 adult 
males and 30,000 females in order to reduce the herd. A 

From now on we will probably harvest some females along with 
the male animals. In the past this 65,000 was only male animals. 
_ What we have noticed is an increase in the amount of disease and 
kill of the young pups and furthermore we have noticed a reduction 
in the reproduction per female. That is there has been a considerable 
fraction of a fur seal pup less produced per female than in the past. 

We interpret that to mean the population density in the rookeries 
and perhaps in the sea has brought about this plateauing of the pop- 
ulation and perhaps we could achieve a greater harvest by reducing 
the population. 

Mr. Fenton. Please enlarge on your statement in the record. 

Mr. McKernan. Very well. 

(Additional information follows :) 


PristtoF Istanps Fur SEAxLs 


Among the activities of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is the administra- 
tion of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. 

In 1869 the United States Government set aside the Pribilof Islands as a 
special reservation for protection of the seals; since 1910, the Government has 
not only enforced laws for the protection of the animals, but has engaged in 
the actual management of all fur-seal operations and the production of fur-seal 
skins. With the protection of treaties and under United States management, the 
herd grew from an estimated 134,000 animals in 1909 to its present level of 
1,500,000 seals. The current population level, which apparently was reached in 
the early 1930's, reflects a state of balance in the natural factors of life and 
death which limits further expansion of the herd. 

The Pribilof Islands are located in the Bering Sea, about 500 miles from the 
Alaska mainland. The fur seals of the islands comprise the largest herd of fur 
seals remaining in the world. Although large numbers of fur seals existed in 
other parts of the world as late as the early 1800’s, the herds in the other areas 
have long since been entirely killed off or reduced to relatively small numbers. 
Today the Pribilof Islands provide about 80 percent of the world’s supply of fur- 
seal skins. 

Management by the Government has created a lucrative industry which cur- 
rently is netting the United States Treasury approximately $114 million a year. 
Gross returns to the United States from sale of fur-seal skins averages 214 to 3 
million dollars a year, more than enough to cover the million dollars or more 
needed to cover expenses. In addition to the return to the Government, the 
production of fur-seal skins provides an important industry in luxury furs; 
directly and indirectly, this industry supports several thousand persons in 
processing and curing skins and in manufacturing and merchandising garments. 

The management of the fur seal industry by the Government involves (a) 
management of the herd, and (}) maintenance of facilities on the islands. The 
former includes administration of the Pribilof Islands as a reservation, study of 
the animals and the accumulation of facts needed for management of the 
resource, and the cropping of surplus animals from the herd. The latter involves 
the provision of housing and working facilities and supplies for approximately 
750 persons, including over 600 permanent Aleut residents of two communities 
on the islands, a temporary labor force of up to 100 Aleuts and Eskimos, and a 
permanent administrative force of 15 to 20 other employees. Because of the 
isolation of the islands, all services except for medical officers provided by the 
Public Health Service must be provided by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

The physical facilities on the islands include some 200 Government-owned 
buildings—warehouses, residences, dormitories, commissary buildings, schools, 
hospitals, powerhouses, ete., valued at $5 million or more. Necessary also to 
operations is the year-around operation of a 148-foot supply vessel and the sea- 
sonal charter of a MSTS vessel through the United States Navy. An airport 
capable of accommodating 4-engined aircraft is maintained, and rolling stock of 
50 or more trucks, cranes, graders, bulldozers, tractors, etc., utilize over 60 miles 
of graveled roads in day-to-day activities. 
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For management purposes, the Bureau’s fur-seal personnel is divided into 
(a) research staff and (b) a management staff. The research staff studies 
problems which involve, among other things, the size, age, and sex composition, 
and condition of the herd, the possible reduction of loss from disease and other 
mortality factors, the intermingling of Pribilof seals with seals of Asian origin, 
and the effect of fur seals on other valuable resources of the sea. The manage- 
ment staff maintains the physical installations and equipment and the handling 
of supplies and carries out the killing and handling of 65,000 to 90,000 fur seals 
a year. Also included under management is the initial preparation, care, and 
barreling of the skins on the islands and the operation of a byproducts plant, 
which utilizes the carcasses of the seals. 

Another responsibility of the Bureau is the disposition of the skins. For this 
purpose the Government contracts with private industry for the curing of the 
pelts, the processing and dying of the furs, and the sale of the finished products. 
The Bureau exercises supervision of these operations within the limits of the 
contracts. 

Administration of the fur-seal resources is complicated by the fact that the fur 
seals for much of the year remain in the open ocean. There they can be easily 
eaptured. Since 1911, international agreements and treaties have adequately 
prevented killing at sea. A treaty between the U. 8S. 8S. R., Japan, Canada, and 
the United States was signed on February 9, 1957, which continues the ban on 
such killing for commercial use and provides for 6 years of coordinated research 
into all phases of fur-seal conservation in the entire North Pacific Ocean. Under 
arrangements being made currently, the program of the Bureau for fur-seal 
research includes, in addition to fur-seal resources on land, the operation in the 
Pacific Ocean of three or more chartered research vessels. 


Fisuertes LOAN Funp 


Mr. Fenton. In this loan business; how long has that been going on ? 
Mr. McKernan. We made our first loan a year ago, December 31, 
1956. 

Mr. Fenton. What are the requirements to receive a loan ? 

Mr. McKernan. Would you like to expand on that, Mr. Crowther ? 

Mr. Crowruer. It is only vesselowners and gearowners that are 
eligible to receive loans. They must be in financial distress. In 
other words, they must have gone to their banks and other Government 
agencies which make loans and have been refused by them before they 
can come to us. We have set up certain collateral requirements and 
financial requirements ourselves, but of course they are softer than 
those of the regular commercial bank. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would put a statement in on the loan 
problem. 

Mr. McKernan. Very well. 
(The statement follows :) 


FISHERIES LOAN FuNpD 


The fishery loan fund was authorized by section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956. A $10 million revolving fund was established with a 10-year 
limitation for financing and refinancing operations, maintenance, repairs, re- 
placement, and equipment of fishing vessels and fishing gear and for research 
into the basic problems of fisheries. The minimum interest rates was set at 3 
percent and the maximum term of a loan at 10 years. The regulations adopted 
under this act provided a uniform interest rate of 5 percent. No loan can be 
made from the fund if credit applied for is available elsewhere under reasonable 
terms. 

Because of the financial condition of some segments of the fishing industry this 
must be considered as a “soft” loan program. Before passage of the act the 
industry had attempted to qualify for loans from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration but applications were declined on the basis of (@) lack of reasonable 
assurance of repayment of the loans and (0b) insufficient collateral. Neverthe- 
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less, in operating the fisheries loan program every effort is made to see that 
the Government is properly protected and that losses will be held to a minimum. 
Ench loan is reviewed, with past records and future prospects being taken into 
account when studying the ability of the applicant to repay the loan. Unless 
there is an unexpected downward trend in » segment of the fishing industry, 
losses are not expected to be substantial. With a considerable portion of the - 
industry now operating on a marginal basis, any marked decline in business 
‘conditions may cause difficulties in collections. Vessels, which serve as the 
major portion of the collateral for fishery loans, increase or decrease in resale 
value as business conditions improve or recede. 

All anrlications sre investigated by a representative of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries from a technical viewpoint. On applications for over $5,000, 
the Small Bvsiness Administration conducts a financial investigation, and on 
anplications for $5.000 or less a similar investigation is conducted by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. The results of these investigations are reviewed by 
specialists in the Bureau's central office and a recommendation for acceptance 
or decline prepared. After review by the Office of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment a finol decision is made by the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife on 
loans of $50,000 and under and by the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
on loans of over $50,000. 

Authorizations for approved loans are sent to the Small Business Administra- 
tion for closure and disbursement. Servicing and collections are also handled 
by thet Administration. The services of the Small Business Administration 
are utilized because they have a complete organization set up for this type 
of work and are in a position to do the work at less cost than it could be done 
if the Department of the Interior had to set up and staff offices for this purpose. 

Up to January 16, 357 apnlications for loans had been received, totaling 
$13.500,088. Of these, 190 ($5,161,434) had been approved: and 82 ($2,101,793) 
had been declined. A total of 23 applications have been withdrawn and 3 have 
been deferred indefinitely at the request of the applicants. There are 59 appli- 
eations ($3,233,015) currently being processed. In addition to funds to cover 
the applications now being processed, approximately $1,100,000 is available for 
handling additional applications, including those which have been deferred. 

As of December 31, 1957, $156,000 had been collected as principal payments 
and $34,000 as interest. 


Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Boner. I want to pursue this loan thing very briefly. What 
is the current status of the $10 million loan fund ? 

Mr. Crowtner. We have applications for approximately $13,- 
500,000. That is $314 million more than is in the fund. Some of 
those applications have been acted on and the application declined. 
Others are being withheld pending conditions in industry. So that 
we have now almost enough applications to take our entire $10 million. 

Mr. Broce. What is your interest rate? 

Mr. Crowruer. Five percent. 


STATUS OF REPAYMENTS 


Mr. Buner. What is the status of repayment? Are you making 
money or breaking even or losing money ? 

Mr. CrowTHer. We will lose money until, I would say, the entire 
amount of money is disbursed. We have approved approximately 
$5 miilion in loans, but our actual money disbursed is approximately 
$3 million. Until we have our entire amount out and receive prin- 
cipal payments back and interest, our administrative costs will exceed 
the interest payments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Buner. What percentage of the $10 million will your adminis- 
trative costs be? What have they been? 
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Mr. Crowtuer. Our first-year administrative costs were quite low, 
= $58,000. What is left over goes back into the fund automati- 
cally. 

This year we estimate—it is a very rough estimate—approximately 
$250,000 will be used for administrative expense. 

Mr. Buper. Does that include the Smal! Business Administration’s 
expenses, too? 

{r. Crowrner. In both cases. 

Mr. Buper. What is the length of these loans? 

Mr. CrowTHer. A maximum of 10 years. 

Mr. Buper. Are most of them proceeding on the maximum ? 

Mr. Crowrner. No. They vary from 3 years up to 10. Quite a 
few are on the 10-year basis, but we gage that by the area and condi- 
tion of the vessels. If a vessel does not have an expectant life of 
that period, we reduce the limit of the loan. 

Mr. Buper. Do you take any collateral ? 

Mr. Crowruer. Yes, we require collateral in all cases. 

Mr. Buper. Of what nature? 

Mr. Crowrnuer. We try to confine it to the vessel or to the gear. In 
some cases we have had to go to personal collateral, personal 
guaranties. 

Mr. Buper. On page 114 of the committee print your administrative 
expenses to administer this fund are listed for 1957 as $69,873. Your 
estimate for 1958 is $313,000 and for 1959, $363,000. Is that correct, 
or is the statement you just gave me a minute ago correct? 

Mr. Crowtuer. I believe I was substantially correct in my state- 
ment. I said in the first year of operation, which was in 1957, our 
costs were approximately $58,000. That includes SBA and our own. 
, I said from our present rate of expenditure this year it will be about 

258,000. 
_ Mr. Buper. Why the variance between that and the figure of 
$313,000? 

Mr. Crowruer. Our costs with SBA have been less and we have 
had difficulty in forecasting what the workload of SBA will be. As 
Mr. McKernan said, we are just now getting to a period where a lot 
of service work is required because these loans are quite often on a 
marginal basis and it requires almost constant contact of our men 
with them to try to get them in a position to repay the loan. 

We are also having occasion now when we have had one foreclosure 
that requires legal services which is increasing our cost. We expect 
our administrative costs to go up from this point. 


NATURE OF FORECLOSURE 


Mr. Buper. How did you come out on this one foreclosure? 

Mr. Crowruer. We had 5 vessels on that one and we had a loan of 
$250,000. We foreclosed, the vessels were sold and the total amount 
received was about $47,000. However, we have personal guaranties 
from peoplye who are, we believe, financially able to make good the 
entire loan. 

Mr. Buper. What are you doing about it? How long ago did you 
sell the vessels ¢ 
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Mr. Crowruer. Less than a month ago the vessels were sold at pub- 
lic auction. Four of them were sold to individuals and Interior bid 
in one of them to keep the price up. 

Mr. Bupew. Wait a minute. Tell me more about that. You say 
Interior bid in on it. Tell me how that works out. 

Mr, Crowruer. In order to get as much for the vessels as possible 
we had our attorney and one of our representatives at, the auction. 
Interior of course, according to our regulations, is permitted to bid 
to protect our loan. Our men would bid to try to crease the bids 
at the auction. 

Mr. Buper. Where did you get the money to make that bid? 

Mr. Crowtuer. From the loan fund. That vessel will be sold, we 
hope, at a higher price than we bid for it and that will go back into 
the loan fund. 

Mr. Buper. Will you wait to sell that vessel to see how you come 
out before trying to collect from the guarantors on the loan ? 

Mr. Crowruer. No, sir; we instituted proceedings against them 
immediately. I think their responsibility began as the auction was 
concluded. 

Mr. Bupew. You have filed suit against those people? 

Mr. Crowrner. Yes. 

Mr. Boner. That is not a very good experience, losing $200,000, 
four-fifths of your loan. 

Mr. Crowruer. No; and it was quite a surprise to us because it was 
in the menhaden industry. The people in it were quite reliable. 

But the menhaden industry on the gulf this year was a failure. 
There was some bit of inexperienced management on their part. 

Mr. Buper. You do not think there was any inexperienced man- 
agement on the part of the Government? 

Mr. Crowruer. No, sir; I would not say so. I would say from all 
indications that was a good loan at the time it was made. We had 
the recommendation of the largest man in the menhaden industry 
saying that he thought it was a good financial investment. 

Mr. Buper. I hope he guaranteed it. 

Mr. Crowruer. Those loans are investigated by the Small Business 
Administration as well as by our own fieldmen. They investigate 
them from the financial standpoint. We do it from a fisheries stand- 
point and from those reports the decision is made. 


SIZE OF LOANS 


Mr. Buper. Quite a large number of loans on this press release of 
July 9, 1957, are shown but they all seem to range from $2,500 up to I 
think the largest is $100,000. Have you made any other loans in excess 
of $100,000 except this one to which you referred ¢ 

Mr. Crowrner. Yes; we have made a number of loans in excess of 
$100,000 but the $250,000 loan was the largest. There is one under 
consideration now that is larger but that was the largest for a few 
months. y 

Mr. Buper. I would appreciate, Mr. Chairman, if we could have 
inserted in the record a status statement of all of these loans, just 
whether they are delinquent or whether payments are up to date as 
to principal and interest. I think the committee should have that 
information. 
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Mr. McKernan. Of each of the hundred or so? 

Mr. Buper. Do you have a comment ? 

Mr. McKernan. This has been covered except I wanted to say that 
the Department has taken the position that while we are attempting to 
help depressed fishing industries throughout the United States we are 
doing our very best to approve loans in which there is a good chance 
of repayment. In this instance we did require personal guaranties, in 
this instance of the large loan. I would substantiate what Mr. 
Crowther said. It was a distinct surprise to us because of the stature 
of the people involved to have this particular loan go bad. 

Mr. Norretu. I believe the committee is entitled to all the informa- 
tion gt is available to you. So on that basis I would like for you to 
supply it. 

J Se McKernan. Very well. 

(The information follows :) 


Status of loans made by the fisheries loan fund 


The following loans have been approved and are waiting completion of closing 
documents and disbursement: 



















Name | Address | Amount Purpose 
Trawler Cormorant..-_.....--. | East Boston, Mass._.........- $60,000 | Refinancing. 
North Senate Trawling - -.--} oar ig aay ea Ee «6 a4 —_—- cing and repairs. 
Leo E. Destremps..........-- | CRU Gy 1 ov ssi bw alti chill . 0. 
Boat Andrea G. Corp.....3.-: Geaaorer, Bat... ues * a pe 
OE RE eee pe ae ‘ 0. 
Clarence Leveille...-.........|---.- a a Se ae 3, 362 Do. 
Schooner Corp..............-- ey PE ced 58, 700 Do. 
Trawler Minnie, Inc._.......- Portland, Maine__......_.._-- | 90,000 Do. 
United Fishery Vessel Corp- <| Gloucester, Mass__._--...-..-. 31, 400 Do. 
Vincent and Rose Guarino...| Boston, Mass_----_-..-........- 12, 100 Do. 
Boat Captain Diebold-_-....- | Fairhaven, Mass____-.......-- 32,317 | Refinancing and replace engine. 
Parker Knowles..............| Gloucester, Mass___.......-... 2.817 | Refinancing, repairs, and gear. 
Charles A. Melanson... _.-- ie ee ta 3,000 | Refinancing and repairs. 
Franklin L. Libby..........-. | Beals, Maine --- 4 3,000 | Replace vessel. 
O’Hara Bros.__._.............| Boston, Mass_-_- | 102,800 | Repairsand operating expenses. 
Cumberland Fishery, Inc__-_-- | Portland, Maine. 46,000 | Refinancing and operating ex- 
% | penses. 
Muskegon, Inc. __..........-. a a Je eee te 32, 000 Do. 
WE: SR scocucecadgéigiknns 4 BS oes erga eR es 25, 000 Do. 
Robert McLellan..._.........| Boothbay Harbor, Maine_-..-- 23, 500 | Equipment and repairs. 
Boat M. C. Ballard, Ine..--.-- | Bee, BENS. oo ka es 39, 910 — and rebuild en- 
gine. 
Charles H, Smyth, Jr_........ Buin, NE: Foe 4,000 | Refinancing and gear. 
Fishing Boat Sally-Fillen...-__| Valley Stream, Long Island...| 14,000 | Refinancing and repairs. 
Cleary Corp_...........-...-.| New Bedford, Mass_.......... 51, 500 Do. 
Gerald L. Small_.-_..........- Owls Head, Maine_...-......- 1,000 | Replace vessel. 
Trawler Bonnie Billow, Inc...| Boston, Mass_..............--| 35,062 | Refinancing and repairs. 
Charles C. Miller...-.....-.-. Chatham, Mass_.............- 20, 469 Do. 
Lorenzo Sossano-........-..-- Gloucester, Mass..........-..- 40,000 | Replace engine. 
John Bruno and Son........-.. Dette, Mats. ....<.<<.-.nmeba 27,120 | Repairs. 
Boat Mary Anne, Inc........- New Bedford, Mass.........--. 40, 000 ao engine and equip- 
ment. 
James Maniscaleo-.--.-....-.-- | Somerville, Mass.............. 36,000 | Refinancing and gear. 
E. Wallace and A, Newman..| Empire, La_.........---.-.-<. 20, 250 Do. 
James Tillman............--.. Slidell, La_.....-- cieescaaieiiel 35,000 | Replace vessel. 
Louis Lee Bond. -.-....-.-...-- | Pascagoula, Miss_.........--... 32, 275 | Re ane repairs, and op- 
| erating expenses. 
peice ies. Ob. nck bea Mi Oran ste * 7 —— and repairs. 
Vm. Milton Anders.......... Se meters emeehl : epairs. 
Monroe and Guy Taylor__..-- Sea Level, N. C.....-:-......- 18, 569 | Refinancing and repairs. 
Billy Jay Brown.......--...--. Long Beach, Mass-_---......-- 10, 990 Do. 
Richard Jones. _............-.. Fernandina Beach, Fla.......- 16,000 | Replace engine and repairs. 
J. M. and J. B. Jackson__...-- Savannah, Ga...............-- 55, 000 3 — see eames 
replacement vessel). 
Smith Point Fisheries. --| GSH. VS.0 o.oo et ee 127,035 | Refinancing and repairs. 
William E. Brown._-- .-| Crosswell, Mich............... 8,000 | Equipment. 
Richter Fisheries.........-...| Smith Haven, Mich.-......... 5, 500 Restese mer gear, and 
equipment. 
George A. Lixey_.......-.---. Port Huron, Mich. ..........- 10,000 | Equipment and repairs. 
Gestur R. Armann-.-__........| Costa Mesa, Calif............- 6,000 | Repairs and refinancing. 
W. Mi; Beboook...............| Lameeeee, Cebit... <2 22-22 6... 39, 000 Do 





Charles E. Graham__-__.----- San Diego, Calif. .....--.-.--- 5, 000 Do. 
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Status of loans made by the fisheries loan fund—Continued 


ee ed 


Darrel Foreman 





Gover Vernon Nell 900 
Malcolm 8. Rice_.-__- 87, 780 
Nick Trutanich et al_ 63, 000 
R. Carpenter & Son 10, 000 
Anthony Bozanich .._........ San Pedro, ONS ck ealais 30, 000 
Edwin V. Knudsen...__..-...| Seattle, Wash.........-.....-- 7, 300 
My As Drandaell. «2 os ceeds. Juneau, Alaska. --_.........--- 2, 500 
Leroy E. Clements..._.......| Eljin Cove, Alaska.___.....--- 3, 800 
Russel E. Heath......_.....-- Keteikan, Alaska._........-- 2, 500 
Charles BE. Swan.___.....--.- Douglas, foun) 750 
Oliver Kinney--.......-..-.-- Honolulu, Ti) Sea. t9-ci... 14, 000 


Repairs. 
Repairs and equipment. 
ie -“Waee and repairs. 


0. 

Repairs and equipment. 

Renlacement. 

Refinancing and equipment. 

Vessel improvement and re- 
pairs. 

Replace vessel. 

Gear 


Renairs. 
Refinancing and operating ex- 
penses. 





The following loans have been disbursed and are currently not delinquent: 





Dreeier Wiew.....--....s825. Wonton, Mises. 5220.0. sek 3. $65, 000 
NEE TI ni <a cn enamsemee Gloucester, PE noinnctenibtine 23, 785 

Qe ino ss oct, abi ae eetes 25, 500 
ST RD, oon cmecnew|aoncal do PESTER SE A oR, 22, 084 
Schooner Raymande-...-...._|...-- (NO. cctiixvihidincuwanlinoaicee 36, 325 
M t E. Simagra..........|..... DD cccsisgpatictnrrimpinnantiteaanniandes 6, 632 
ER SI i ow necencntoasod TN. tds cocsiceiiinetaicidp atepids 59, 000 
a ill 40, 000 
Roland B. Stimson -_-_.-.._.--. Picasant Point, Maine-._....- 2, 000 
Mrs. T. Bramante-._.-....-.- Medford, Mass. bide nial castes 56, 800 
Philip Bodoni __._.-._...-.-- Gloucester, Mass_............- 41, 099 
Peter E. Doucette....._...... i ovts Oe). ho ae 31, 000 
PA eee ae Fall River, Mass...........--. 10, 000 
Raymond E. Stoddard__..__. Portland, Maine._...........- 6, 450 
PB in nskiceics A cocews Gloucester, Gs << sae 23, 735 
Schooner Joseph R. Matos....|.....d0___.-.....--.--------.-- 40, 290 
George B. Lilly._......--.---- Sewn, BERGE. kn cccknncanceed 5, 676 
Bares Cotn....-..-.-. =... Gloucester, Ea 57, 677 
Patty Jean Corp.._........... Boston, Mass. ...............- 96, 125 
Gi cccetenonhace Portland, Maine.............- 65, 000 
Woes Be iz: 3552025: Boston, Mass_....-.--..-.-.-- 54, 215 
Joseph Giacalone---.....-...-- Medford, Mass.....--.---- ----| 27,800 
Stanley Stinson............... Narrangansett, cg hE 2, 600 
Sede We. Fe a ckccnos Plymouth, Mass_............- 23, 500 
Joseph Corea, Jr_..........-..- Provincetown, Mass-_........- 18, 988 
Bluewaters, Inc.-...........-.. Gloucester, Mass_.--.-.....-- 53, 000 
John Wm. Martell_...._....-- ha SMES cnaks Monae seed ac heaped 4, 998 
Silver Sea, Inc.__............. Portland, Maine-_-_.......--.-- 42, 282 
Charles A. Bennett........... Provincetown, Mass-__-.....-- 6, 000 
Kenneth L. Lovett. .......--- Rye, N. H.. -cphenaamasn 4, 590 
Mrs. Rose P. Bertolino....... Gloucester, Men -.---. 16, 357 
Lubenray, Inc........-......- Fairhaven, Mass............-- 39, 500 
Pasquale Maniscalco..........| Somverville, Mass. ........-.- 43, 195 
Harmon W. Tibbetts, Jr......| Boothbay Harbor, Maine__-.-- 2, 000 
Salvatore Passanisi___......--. Somerville, Mass__...-......-- , 300 
Boat Camden, Inc._____...--- New Bedferd, Mass_._...-..-- 34, 600 
Warren 8. Martin........---. South Portland, Maine___...-- 6, 000 
Fi WEA Be etitidinnnct+as Lake Charles, La..........-.- 10, 400 
Ciss~] and Eva Ewing_--.-._-_- Pasereoula, Miss..........-.-- 17, 000 
Valeom Vivier... .| Cut Off, Lafourche Parish, La_| 19,36 
Cecil W. Drake_ -| Pascagoula, Miss............-- 32, 000 
Fred F. Sanders. - ..-| Savannah, Ga.__.-- 49, 324 
Willard C. Mobley. .| Arans1s, Pass, Tex. 24, 000 
J. H. Morgan..__-__- MelIntosh, Ga_....... 29, 000 
Pan Pitre and Lonis Pitre... Cnt Off, La._.-----.-----.._-- 28, 000 
Waldeman R. Sulek._.-....-. Yorktown, We cetidb dipped dc 8, 500 
J. Frank Topping.............| Warwish, Va_......-...-....-- 25, 000 
Trawler South Sea_.._._....-- eS Wks oncoene ane 21, 300 


ene and vessel repairs. 
10. 


Do. 
Do. 
Refinancing. 
Refinancing and vessel repairs. 
Vessel repair, gear, and refi- 
nancing. 


Refinancing. 
Re abe boat and gear. 
Refinancing. 


ieauieradian and repairs. 

Refinancing. 

Refinancing and purchase gear. 

Purchase and install new en- 
gine, refinancing. 

Refinancing and repairs. 

Refinancing and purchase gear. 

ee and working capi- 
al. 

Refinancing, repairs, and oper- 
ating expenses. 

Refinancing, repairs, and new 


Refinancing. 
ieeipanciag ‘and repairs. 
—— new gear, and 


repa’ 
neta, 


wiinenaine and re 
Sn 


liemeencinw. 

Repuirs and refinancing. 
Replacement, 

Purchase and install new en- 


gine. 

Refinancing and install new 
engine. 

neem» new engine and general 


Replcement of vessel. 
oa eye! and rebuild en- 


lig a 


i 
Replacement of vessel. 
neing, purchase gear and 
engine. 
ee and repairs. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Replacement vessel. 
Repiirs. 
Refinancing. 

Do. 
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Status of loans made by the fisheries loan fund—Continued 


Name 


Aniello Pilato 
White Sea Corp 


Andrew Xitco 
Woodrow E. Anderson 


Erling E. Jacobsen 
Olaf and Sig Hendricks. 
Jim Lyons. 
Angus ana Stella McKay 
Curtis F. Kirkendall. . 
John L. Grover 
Ole Lillenes... 

Inc 


Kaare Angell 
Martin L. Smith 


Richard D. Branshaw 
Albert A. Anderson. 
— . Neville 


Howard V. Rawle 
Chris and Anita } 
John Pentt la 
Louis Agard Jr 


Manjiro Taki 
John A. Hodges_ 


Harold Fujiwara..._..._..- 


cNeil...... 


do 
Naubenway, Mich 
Knife River, Minn 
; San Diego, Calif..-- 


Torrance, Calif. 
i ) eg me men 


a A 


ifonenaia 7 T. H.- 


do. 
.| Lanika', Oahu, T. H 
Wa: alua, Oahu, T. H 


Address 


£ 


BE cB BRSrome 


Zope SR RBarSoBeS ees £ 
% S8SSSssssussese B98S= S28 ee 


a3 
3 


_ 


5, 000 
7, 000 
3, 000 
2, 500 
0, 000 
6, 000 
9, 634 
5, 006 
2, 500 
3, 200 
1, 575 
850 
500 
500 
100 


— 
gop eeer Bap F 


= gees $888 


12 


- 


lace yee po oe 
— ‘ing and repairs. 


: Replacement and operating 


Refinancing and repairs, 
2 and repairs and 
expense. 


New gear operating | ex- 


penses. 

oor lace engine and repairs. 
Re “equipment. 
Repairs “equipment. 
Replace vessel and gear. 
engine. 


z. 


sshd 
RE 


Repairs and equipment. 
Retlese enaine wad conus 


ing. 
a and refinancing. 
Repairs. 
Replace vessel. 
Vessel repairs. 
Improvement and repairs. 
Repair and replacement of 


gear. 
Rena rs. 


Repairs, equipment, and opere 
ating expenses, 

New engine and propeller. 

Gear and equipment. 

Refinancing and replace engine, 
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Siatus of loans made by the fisheries loan fund—Continued 
The following approved loans were canceled before disbursement: 








Name Address Amount Purpose 

Schooner Thos. J. Carroil__--- Gloucester, Mass..............| $60,000 | Repairs, gear, operating ex- 
pense. 

TN oo. 00S... eda ahelecn sien emin nenaeaae 35,000 | Refinancing and repairs. 

Twin Sisters, Inc___ AD, 0s A At ei enn ian 19, 550 Do. 

Richard Swan... ...-.....}-.--. Re RRR NRE 6,050 | Repairs and gear. 

Prank Peeteccsiux. 2:2... 2c). 1k cua eidiienn sa vied date To 13, 000 Repaies refinancing, and equip- 
ment. 

Samuel S. Cottle, Jr__......-- Wenn seed. ......--...2-- 27,825 | Repairs and equipment. 

Bs RO Whee a och Eastville, Se le 8, 800 | Replace vessel. 

Berry J. Wieom._......23..- Mount Pleasant, 8. C_........ 5, 500 | Repairs. 

SDs. psc neds Mount Holly, Va.....-...-..- 5, 000 Do. 

Joe E. Penacho- --- San Diego, 5,000 | Refinancing. 

Edw. Madruga..-.........-..|_---. BOE chon 837 | Refinancing and repairs. 

Austrem & Edwards. -........|.....do........-- 900 Do. 

Western Ace Corp Tacoma, Wash 000 | Equipment and repairs. 

John MeDermott___._.___-.-- Seattle, Wash 221 | Refinancing and repairs. 

Arthur W. Carlson--....._..-. Tacoma, Was 500 | Replace engine and repairs. 

‘Tee ene. oo... . eee Seattle, Wash 700 | Repairs. 

Edmund J. Krause...._..-..- Juneau, 400 Do. 

Gerald G. Bennett_......_.._- Ketchikan, Alaska 200 Do. 

George J. Katzeek.......-.--- Juneau, Alaska 900 | Repairs and gear. 





Nore.—Practically all were canceled at the request of the applicant. 


The following disbursed loans are now delinquent or in default: 


Name Address Amount Purpose 

oe. Towing & Transport Pascagoula, Miss.............. $250, 000 — modernization, and 

0. repairs. 
Alphen Seafoods, Inc.?____..._.| New Orleans, La.............- 50,000 | Repairs and refinancing. 
Jerome Palozola 3___._._.._... Gloucester, Mass.............- 10, 000 Do. 
Se A er eh cick ec weswinnn sabe 49, 500 Do. 
Eugene M. Naves §__........- lel 18, 500 | Refinancing and new gear. 
Schooner Sylvester F. Wha- |___-. Uh. <b Boi cmtnisemaintndiil 75, 000 | Refinancing. 


len, Ine, 





1 Collateral seized and sold. Currently in litigation with collection of deficiency judgment anticipated 
from stockholders. 


2 Collateral seized and awaiting sale. ‘ 
3 Collateral seized. Attempting to work out settlement with borrower that will permit release of col- 


lateral. 
‘Interest delinquent. Vessel disabled. 


5 Interest delinquent. Vessel damaged in accident and claim waiting settlement. 
¢ Principal and interest delinquent. Foreclosure possible shortly. 


Mr. Buper. That is all. : 
Mr. Norrett. I want to thank you and your associates for your 
testimony. You have been very helpful. We thank you so much. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Mr. Fenton. Before we adjourn, as has been customary, Mr. Chair- 
man, on new faces before this committee, heads of bureaus and de- 
partments, I wish that Mr. McKernan and Mr. Janzen and the 
Commissioner would insert in the record their backgrounds. I think 
we have always asked for that. 

They have made such a fine contribution here today I think it 
would be a nice thing for the Congress to see their backgrounds. 

Mr. Norrewu. Very well. 

(The information follows :) 
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BACKGROUNDS FOR DonaLp L. MCKERNAN, ANDREW W. ANDERSON, AND 
H. E. CRowTHER 


My name is Donald L. McKernan. This is my first opportunity to appear 
before this committee to justify the estimates of the new Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries since I was named its Director in April 1957. 

I am a graduate of the University of Washington School of Fisheries, and I 
carried on graduate studies at the university for approximately 2 years after 
receiving a bachelor’s degree in science. About 6 years after graduation, I 
again returned to the university under a research scholarship and completed 
graduate studies. In the spring of 1951 I taught two graduate courses at the 
university’s school of fisheries during the absence of the director of the school. 

I was engaged in fishery research work for the State of Washington from 
about 1941 through 1945, carrying out research work primarily on salmon, clams, 
and oysters. In 1945 I accepted the position of director of research for the 
Oregon Fish Commission and carried out further research on salmon and other 
commercial species during this employment. 

In 1950 I was asked by the Army to take a special assignment as a fisheries 
expert in Japan to study means of increasing domestic fisheries production in 
Japanese waters. 

Early in 1952 I accepted the position as Assistant Director in charge of re- 
search and development for the Pacific oceanic fisheries investigations of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. In this capacity I was in charge of directing marine 
biological programs and oceanographic programs in the Central Pacific, and 
investigated the distribution of tunas in these waters. 

In 1955 I was appointed Administrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries, with 
headquarters in Juneau, Alaska. In this particular position I was in charge of 
both fishery research and management for Alaska commercial fisheries. 

I have published a number of scientific papers on shellfish, salmon, and tuna. 
Iam a member of: 


National Science Honorary Sigma Xi 

Biological Honorary Phi Sigma 

American Association for Advancement of Science 

American Fisheries Society 

Society of Oceanographers and Limnologists . 


Andrew W. Anderson is Assistant Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. He is a graduate of the College of Fisheries of the University of 
Washington in Seattle. Prior to joining the old Bureau of Fisheries in 1930 
he worked in the domestic and foreign fish meal and fish oil industries. During 
his 28 years with the former Bureau of Fisheries, the former Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the present Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, he served as a statis- 
tical agent in the Middle Atlantic States; a technologist in New England, the 
Pacific Northwest, and Alaska; and as chief of the Fishery Market News Serv- 
ice. From 1943 to 1957 he served as Chief of the Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries and, simultaneously, during the war periods, as coordination officer in the 
Office of Fishery Coordination and as Deputy Administrator of the Defense 
Fisheries Administration. He was promoted to Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries in April 1957. He is a member of the Cosmos Club 
and the American Fisheries Society. 

Harold E. Crowther is Chief of the Division of Industrial Research and 
Services. He is a graduate of the University of Maryland at College Park. 
Following graduation in 1935, he was employed by a private research company 
to conduct research on fishery products and remained in this position until 19438, 
when he joined the United States Marine Corps. During the periods from 1946 
to 1949 and 1953 to 1956, he was employed in the fishing industry, initially as a 
research scientist and later in an executive capacity. In 1949 he entered Gov- 
ernment service and during the next 4 years served as Chief of the Exploratory 
Fishing Section and Chief of the Technology Section of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. He reentered the Fish and Wildlife Service in April of 1956 as coordina- 
tor of the Saltonstall-Kennedy program of the Branch of Commercial Fisheries. 
In November 1957 he was promoted to Chief of the Division of Industrial Re- 
search and Services. He is a member of the Institute of Food Technologists. 


Mr. Norrett. Are there any further questions? If not, we will 
adjourn until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 
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Monpay, January 20, 1958. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
WITNESSES 


ROGER C. ERNST, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, PUBLIC LAND MANAGE- 
MENT 

ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM L, YEOMANS, INSULAR AFFAIRS SPECIALIST 

THOMAS G. MOONEY, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 

LESTER M. MARX, CIVIL ENGINEER (DEPUTY PUBLIC WORKS 
ADVISER) 

MICHAEL A. STEPOVICH, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 

PETER T. COLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

D. H. NUCKER, HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

JOHN H. LLOYD, GENERAL MANAGER, ALASKA RAILROAD 

KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORA- 
TION 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 
Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1, Tectenr of Alaska: 


(a) Governor’s office. ......-...2+1-2.-2..--2.--. $86, 414 $121, 960 $113, 660 

(6) Legislative expense .......................-..... Gee Li titers ached 48, 

(ce) Care and custody of Alaskan insane............ SIG fe icies-siinene iid ddhiennes 
2. Territ of Hawaii: 

ee ii cinco encinncnanonmqgecnsesop 47, 507 49, 852 50, 350 

(b) pa SO... 558 Tide dsc Ge i we 79, 000 
3. Virgin Islan 

(a) (nee I in tortilh dinteh tenes Gildiliiabiliedebeiion 66, 827 76, 017 76, 017 

(6) Legislative expense... -.-.......---.-...-.-.-..- 9, 572 12, 600 12, 600 
4. Guam: 

(a) Governor’s office... -...........-...--------.... 51, 499 88, 824 88, 824 

(0) RUS GRID 02 an ora pe ronensarnandinmite 22, 380 23, 300 23, 300 
5. American Samoa: 

(a) Governor’s office... ...............-.-- Bi wena 51, 744 58, 422 68, 775 

b) Legislative expense ._.---.......---...-.--. a 25, 439 28, 000 28, 000 

ie} Chief ae GG BIGD GOGIE.. .-0-- nano secanene 31, 818 35, 017 38, 000 

St SC bo Son Mc hts) tues a btensascebeatvaes 1, 165, 400 1, 169, 400 1, 169, 400 
6. Canton Island administration..............--..-. 2. 10, 147 10, 688 13, 154 
7. General administration.._....................---...-... 269, 222 290, 920 290, 920 





New obligational authority: 
OCOD os ited oi on bnew oi o SNL LS $2, 803, 000 $1, 965, 000 $2, 100, 000 
Transferred to “‘Care and custody of Alaskan insane, | 
Governor of Alaska’”’ (70 Stat. 713) -..-....-.-....-----.- —300, 0C9 





Appropriation (adjusted). ..........-.2...--22.-....- 2, 503, 000 1, 965, 000 2, 100, 000 



















Total number of RE ENE . ..... copmscciemniaen 
Full-time equivalent of all ot a 
Average number of ait QE we bc dace <ncynnadeodoumes 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary.-............-....-:--.-_--....- 


salary 
Ave’ ee en cane ee ens Sy reer 
1956, 70 Stat, 749. 


Average salary of ungraded positions.............-.. al 


01 Pers-nal serviees: 
Permanent pa | ap Neel EE Eh toe 
P sitions «ther than permanent 
Otbear paracmal Sar VAG.,..0.c. <b swnconsdiscebngiaggeis< 


Transporttl- n of things 
COMMIT SOT WEONE. kn nsn ns ocnicce cap eekeao 
Rents and utility services..:.................../....--.--- 
Printing and repreduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and and materials 
ST cine nnth nit hen ancacdmntinesenesindekanandiibnvenl 
Grants, s1bsidies, = contributions 
Taxes and assessmen 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 


An increase of $135,000, chiefly for legislative expenses, is requested 
for administration of the Territories, making a total estimate of 
$2,100,000 for 1959. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 1 through 24, 27, 28, 50, and 51 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Appropriation act; 1006ii56) °° 2'00_ wae ao, ot) ite ts $1, 965, 000 
Amount available, 1958_........ 200 2 i os ee 1, 965, 000 
Decrease: 1. Territory of Alaska: (@) Governor’s office.-_.______ 8, 300 
I ivr cnnon sn. snnntbnesectitpemnensnspicimaindl nt Mteditediaendh iliacomieaiaiiaial Did 1, 956, 700. 
—=—=—_= 

Increases : 
1, Territory of Alaska: (0b) Legislative expenses... ......_ 48, 000 


2. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office 


a I a athens Giessen Sabeden 498 
(0) :Srepimiative Gioia a 79, 000 
5. American Samoa: 
(e) Govemors’ OMNCOs. i oe a ee 10, 353 
(c) Chief justice and high court_- +--+ 2,983 
6. Canton Island administration__....-_..---_.------ 2, 466 
Ree a Siete spaptas waar et asiatesdaasaenbasicons 143, 300 
Budget estimate, 1950206._./sueus_-_--..--.-.__-_.___- 2, 100, 000 


20659—58-——39 

















Analysis by activities 
. Activities Amount | Decrease | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increase 
available 1959 
i, Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s Office, ........-..-. $121, 960 $8, 300 $113, 660 $113, 660 |...........- 
Se: Reet® GRPONSE sg, .. 5 ----- |) neon ansnge]o--enseces aslo onnyp der ban 48, 000 $48, 000 
4, eye me Hawaii: . 
OR vernor’s Office... ...-..---.---- GOED Loni cencansee 49, 852 50, 350 498 
) Legislative expetegs bees come coc ibn ditched tee Beans apek bpteikiallthe inbbinliadbas 79, 000 79, 000 
3. Virgin Islands: 
® Governor’s Office! Ai haem EE ee ote 76, 017 |. hi 
een b) Legislative expensés sinanenetachideentte ds oa Oe LSS. 12, 600 geal 
. (e) Governor’s Office.) ..........--- 88, 824 |... 88, | 
¢ A 6 eee ------- TEE Lic ccktienestl 2, eae... 
(a) Gaede” | Fg gee ES ee. a a 58, 422 68, 775 10, 353 
: (b) Legislative expenses. ......-.... SOIL. 5 binenee one 28, 000 ee 
; (ec) piel cay and high court... WT 1. Soo onkn cid 35, 017 38, 000 2, 983 
RS iin ok ond daa wn ve ddins 5 eee ts 1, 169,400 | 1,169,400 |.........__. 
. Canton Island administration te Shas whhen MEE Bocdcaccwnces 10, 688 13, 154 2, 466 
7 General administration - _._............. WOES he wacitin. -— see 290, 920 290, 920 |....-......- 
. UONE....5-$58-h0s2 coo nb ss 40 a ae 1, 965, 000 8, 300 105,70 | 2, 100, 000 143, 300 
; : ‘l. TERRITORY OF ALASKA, $161,660 
: _ (a) Governor’s Office, $113,660 
pant 
Amount | Decrease | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increase 
available 1959 
Personal services... «_.....--<.----.-:-:--- $90, 992 
Wtddslbtdikd eedidcdidants--sgsibteiie 7, 000 
Transportation iis ccermartpiiicitie wo 400 
Communication services..................- 2, 200 
Rents and utility services. ...............- 600 
Printing and reproduction..._............- 1, 000 
Other contractual services. __*_- Cieac Alc 8, 500 
Supplies and materials_..................- 4, 808 
DO cnn gecnn 1, 500 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ---- 4, 960 
SS URIS Shy SR aR SR ce 121, 960 





The $113,660 requested for the Governor’s office represents a net decrease of 
$8;300 which is due to the nonrecurring costs of painting and repairing the 
Governor’s house. The total decrease of $8,500 is offset by small increases in 
travel and contributions to the retirement fund. 

«The estimate of $90,380 for personal services includes the following positions 
in the Governor’s office: 


Ceveren” Ol Bie... os tc ee ete eG $19, 000 
RT ee DUEL, SHOP no a i eed oe L besser mbinlnces 12, 420 
Special assistant to the Governor, GS—14__-_____--.--____-_-_-_____- 10, 585 
Senet menistess. GS-18. 2928 9 97) Gees 8 eis JO WOU TS 10, 065 
muecmave Seeman, Go-it..... Le eee 7, 785 
Secretary to the Governor, GS-9._..._-..--.- 22 ke 5, 575 
INURE GF ede cee ei wametek ee ON Ie a 4, 525 
Housekeeper and maintenance man (2)_-._----_-______ 2 8, 900 


.In addition to the base salaries, a 25-percent cost-of-living allowance is paid 
to all employees except the Governor. 


(b) Legislative erpenses, $48,000 





Amount Decrease | Subtotal Betimote Increase 
< 


available 
i 4 sale hai amt cule wae ae ES aieio a site oa $36, 000 $36, 000 
I Sistipadihicbbtns hewinkn ain onaitibeldi tn oc Sglawametac tank ble oe aes 12. 000 12, 000 





hntnipans ene gitadinaencwibech saneahged 48, 000 48, 000 
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The legislative expenses of this activity are estimated at $48,000. They include 
the compensation and mileage allowance of members of the Territorial legisla- 
ture in accordance with the provisions of the organic act. No appropriation was 
made for the fiscal year 1958 as the legislature meets biennially and the next 


regular session will be held in the fiscal year 1959. The amount requested herein 
is distributed as follows: 


Personal services: 40 legislators for 60 days at $15 per day___._..____.- $36, 000 
Travel: Mileage from homes to capital and return at the rate of $0.15 
per miler, oe fc ueeet Bin eee 12, 000 


2, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, $129,350 
(a) Governor’ s office, $50,350 





Subactivity Amount | Decrease | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increase 
available 1959 

SE OU WON sii dancin ene eunenevnnan fh ae $41,177 $41, 685 $508 
MG 2 620 cob ibetedesculssssateeghea 2, 108 $108 2, 000 BE Loch cananxe 
Communication services. _............---.- eer ee 2, 240 2, 300 60 
Printing and reproduction.__........._.... — SR a 800 Seat. 
Other contractual services.._._......_._. 50 88 besect oase- 88m <tmies 55 
Supplies and materials---_-_. adage Se 1 ccc coe teed 1, 000 SIU Bieaestiwnce sie 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ____- SA 4. cua tnass, 437 2, 465 28 
‘Taxes and assessments._.._............-..- OP to. <ncdiuhend 40 45 5 

EWC: ch Ui aide Oost thie adt | 49, 852 158 49, 694 50, 350 656 


The expenses of the Governor’s office are estimated at approximately the same 
level as during the current fiscal year. Mandatory salary increases for the 
Government secretary and the administrative assistant account for the addi- 
tional amount requested for this activity. 


The estimate of $41,685 for personal services includes the following positions 
in the Governor’s office: 


Covert: Ul Tawere os ae a ea a a, ee $19, 000 
Beesetary (ot: Hawall; GB-101 es eae 12, 420 
Administrative assistant, GS—92_...~..-.4- 222-222 ns sees 6,115 


In addition to the base salaries, a 20-percent cost-of-living allowance is paid 
to the 2 employees in the Governor’s office. 


- (b) Legislative expenses, $79,000 





Subactivity Amount | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increases 
available 1959 
En GOUWNOONS 3 i 5. OLS a Ce en > Sek ippenoeaeusia. $76, 000 $76, 000 
Begins ain seprens bindint on dgetns ods ceusoesdipagp Sparing be beeeendedes threwingcenies 3, 000 3, 000 
UN ase eh ne ee, ee hy inn ia oceaauens 79, 000 79, 000 


This item provides for the compensation and mileage allowance for members 
of the Territorial legislature, in aceerdance with the provisions of the Revised 
Organic Act (Public Law 895, 84th Cong., approved August 1, 1956) which au- 
thorizes the increase in the number of legislators from 45 to 76. No appropria- 
tion was made for this activity for fiscal year 1958, as the legislature meets 
biennially, and the next regular session will be held in fiscal year 1959. 

The amount requested herein is distributed as follows: 


Personal services: 76 legislators at $1,000 per annum____-_____-__-_-_ $76, 000 
Travel: Mileage from homes to capital and return at the rate of $0.20 
Pe seem aime ee cnpmpane P pe ken mets oe me ia ee anne pa cA 2 ane 8, 000 


UIE SC INI ED ani Sneeneiessdildiseein in ais aa amine iieicciiliat cacti ca a 79, 000 
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3. VIRGIN ISLANDS, $88,617 
' (a) Governor’s office, $76,017 





Subactivity Amount | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | - Increases 
: available 1959 
Personal Services 22 =2-- 22-2020. 8.222 Geet Vanescceoncss $69, 060 900, O65 |..-....-.... 
Trewel. 6 I BI. Ok lk $008 Fsshlet 2, 962 fae 52 tle 
Other contractual services. ___..__.......-. ee ee es 250 Wei sts- - acus-.. 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions___-__- SPO bab incasact 3, 745 WEE biatdbaebwics 
Re Ea Ss PER Dikewvccian 76, 017 Wepeee fiedsc. cece 


The estimate of $76,017 for the Governor’s office for the fiscal year 1959 is 


the same as for the current fiscal year, as it is anticipated that expenses will 
continue at the same level. 


The estimate of $69,060 for personal services includes the following positions: 


Governor of" tee Virete Ielands.....50 0 $19, 000 
rue, RE CUI cc esreniatmaehaees 10, 320 
BGministrativé’ assistavit, GS-12... ios! ese en 7, 785 
meeretary ae ane Gavernor, GS-7. ns wn neneie 5, 065 
(Rerk-stepemrapher €6) 50. a boa , 890 
seeenen 2G Cie - Ber Retr a ee ee 4, 306 


‘In addition to the base salaries, a 25-percent cost-of-living allowance is paid 
to employees in the Governor’s office. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $12,600 





Subactivity Amornt | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increases 
: : available 1959 
Personal services... _....-.-..--.-+---.--.- O6 TE tir cermennan, $6, 690 $6. 690 
We Rh oidce content ccatesccen duces ss GOO Feceo cn nastus 6, 000 6, 000 
Pc akseseiabticidsessckdeoteoss EE Sti dancscen 12, 600 12, 600 





It is estimated that $12,600 will be required to pay the salarics, per diem 
allowances, and travel expenses of the 11 members of the Virgin Island Legis- 
lature. The payment of these expenses is authorized under the provisions of 
section 6 (e) of the Revised Organic Act. The costs are distributed as follows: 


Promwon], er WiOee 5 sti a Bee ee ie is sinks ee $6, 600 
Travel 


4. GUAM, $112,124 
(a) Governor’s office, $88,824 


Amount | Decreases | Subtotal coe, Increases 





available 
Poon getviee®. oni woils-auseiic- $68.059 |... 22s4.u2- $63 059 $68, 090 $5, 031 
a a ha Reh ei nae ndits w ohe 8, 000 $2, 000 6, 000 6000. 1 is <nysi 4s dee 
Transportation ‘or TRMENIE Ia). soadoe cess 1, 000 eral a eerie anath Reie he oe Rha Mee 
Communication services....2........2.--- 2,00 2 tL oh: 2. 000 3, 000 1,000 
Rents and utility Servieds ....----2....--- $00 fis. wads sce 500 1.500 1.000 
Printing and reproduction... ....--.-<-..-- 3,.000 33 2, 967 OEE. | sscieccsaahe 
Other contractual services... .....--..-__-- 3, 500 2, 500 1, 000 SU ae nace 
Supplies and materials... 052222 2.. 222k. 1 O00 W2kt 222s 1,300 ROO Piz se 
Beuipient..................40gustioi« 8, 000 2, 000 1, 000 1,000 dau, -wil--- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .____- BOE denecwnnasaen 3, 465 3, 967 502 


3 
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The estimate of $88,824 for the Governor’s office is the same as for the current 
fiscal year, as it is anticipated that expenses will continue at the same level. 
The estimate of $68,090 for personal services includes the following positions : 


Governes: of Guam «isi Ua a is disbsite dcitiians.»GI9R,000 
A ke SO Ee ae 11, 880 
Auditor, GS-14 0.222 el ee lees SiS lieecetiallberiscininiatiiannintial 10, 320 
Diiaierah ie mee CEB aciccctemnisadiseatiniitaitetiiiantl italien imaniateciaiiaieaes , 845 
I NE i cctohensiesclinihaneseigglinn giaiamtpiiiameatinich ceimns iatiinn pinae taints 5, 575 
REUTER TGRIVS GUOCREE, GOHF oct ec creseretemcnnendeciinepncicrctines ciate 4, 930 
Clerk-stepographer, GB-S. og. nn nnn ties 8, 260 


In addition a 25 percent cost of living allowance is paid on base salaries to all 
employees except the Governor. 


(b) Legislative expenses, $23,300 
Personal services : 
Amount avellalie..onsscnseacescsuasimncsenn pe cape 3 2 Meee ~~ $23, 300 
Perth De, TI hee oS ce — iincesce wasnninnn Shagiemndecngieiesbehaeaiceen I IIE ae 


No increase is requested for this activity. The legislature meeta annually 
in regular session for 60 days, and in special sessions for not more than 14 days, 
as authorizd under section 18 of the Organic Act. The amount requested covers 


the expenses of 21 members of the legislature at the rate of $15 per day for 
each member. 


5. AMERICAN SAMOA. 


éa) Governor's . ofes) sui... 4s... Li). Sle $68, 775 
DUS LARS EO; CU a ccc enhnscescaertnenstn ptrierneneneel a eae 28, 000 

(c) Chief Justice and High Court. _...--..---..----__-_-... aimee 38, 000 

Oe Gc ceuineninieretesbcttitalpncnaspll-eantinnitesiecinsdh titi ccaisianiediliiieapetsnninaae 1, 169, 400 

Totel Get G iis cig en tanec-o—->a-emsete onceiinenianieaseees anit 1, 304, 175 


The estimate of $1,304,175 for the fiscal year 1959 represents a-net increase of 
$13,336 over the amount appropriated for 1958. This increase includes $10,353 
for the Governor's office and $2,983 for the office of the Chief Justice and High 
Court. 

The estimate includes direct Federal appropriations amounting to $134,775 for 
the salaries and general expenses of the office of the Governor, legislative ex- 
penses, and salaries and general expenses of the Chief Justice and High Court. 
The grants appropriation supplements local revenues in providing for the general 
expenses of the government of American Samoa. 

When Capt. John Wilkes of the United States Navy made his famous voyage 
of exploration in the Pacific in 1842, he recorded in his journals sufficient informa- 
tion on Samoa to arouse the interest of the United States in acquiring the islands 
for a naval coaling station. Ships, both naval and mercantile, called in Samoa 
frequently and on December 2, 1899, the United States entered into a convention 
wherein control of the islands was divided between Germany and the United 
States. The islands awarded to the United States were placed under a naval 
government by the President of the United States on February 19, 1900. The 
United States Navy continued to administer the possession until July 1, 1951, 
when the President, by Executive Order No. 10264, placed American Samoa 
under the administration of the Department of the Interior. 

The 7 islands of American Samoa are divided into 3 groups. Tutuila, the 
largest island containing the fine harbor of Pago Pago and adjoined by the 
smaller island of Aunuu, is the center of governmental activity. Sixty miles 
eastward, the Manu’a group is made up of the islands of Ta’u, Olosega, and Ofu. 
Rose and Swains Islands are coral atolls. The former, an uninhabited island, 
lies 60 miles east of Manu’a. The latter has a population of 80 and is located 
240 miles north of Tutuila. The entire island group of American Samoa contains 
only 76.1 square miles of land, of which much is steeply mountainous. 

The Samoan economy is essential agrarian. Primitive jungle-forest tech- 
niques of cultivation were able to provide an adequate food supply in earlier 
years when the population of the island was below 10.000. However, during re- 
eent years the population has incrersed threefold due to improved sanitary 
standards and better medical care, and the population now totals 20,154 of which 
11,086 are under 18 years of age. 

The government of American Samna is divided into three branches, the execn- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial. Salaries and expenses of the Governor, 
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the legislature, and the chief judge are considered to be a Federal responsibility. 
All other expenses of administering the government of American Samoa are met 
from local revenues, supplemented, as necessary, by grants appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States. Funds requested for each branch of the govern- 
ment are justified as follows: 


Summary, fiscal year 1959 









Direct appropriation 
Object class 


| — —  — |JE  | | | 











WO ncn dns kc van 

NR 08 na rs 
IID 6c ccd cece edinoah oncwneriedtans 21, 270 

WOM... Sil Bu 
Map See igi eager 100, 400 
03 Transportation of things 23, 650 
04 Communications... .....- 11, 905 
iat The ok, och le downsiec sn uhesinicusdeun 1, 620 
06 Printing and reproduction. 4, 450 
07 Contractual service. -_-_-- 34, 130 
08 Supplies and materials___- 409, 320 
09 Equipment..__._.......... 99, 478 
{0 aaron ceo anno Tse cack 2 aii me cctaian cies ie smmedehen- adnan 45, 800 

1 Contributions to retire- 
UG) aaept ioed............... 3, 457 
ND 3 ses ewes ces 2, 004,175 
OCS GGG os coi ssc fons sec es foes. nc cnc oehcee ccs cence 700, 000 
Total estimate. _-____.__- 1, 304, 175 
5. AMERICAN SAMOA, $1,304,175 
(a) Governor’s office, $68,775 
Subactivity Amount | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increases 
available 1959 
Personal services_... 21... --2....--------.- $41, 076 $381 $40, 695 One ts” 
eee 0). BIA Js LL. ii} S800 bose 8, 800 19, 500 $10, 700 
Transportation of things.__.._..........._- OO hk, sii. 500 SOD ts ici cs cess 
Communication services....__.......-....- TE Btn taabcicds oa 300 OD hi ied nalea ee 
Printing and reproduction..._.._...._____- WD Tia tncccv cuss 700 Tee Tene sce cde s 
Other contractual services. ..........__._-- SRR. ACR 2, 500 S00 }. 2223 
Supplies and materials_-....._.......-...-- BMY 8h qi-b 2, 000 9, 9 1. .-.n-stuase 
E tiie na deat cadpoapecah ot? 0.2. A ianiedan Maca 500 500 i 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions___-__- SO Bias. bankas 2, 046 2, 080 34 
Sy ae eee 54) 56a | 381 58, 041 68, 775 | 10, 734 


It is estimated that operating expenses of this office during fiscal year 1959 will 
be $10,353 higher than that of the current fiscal year. The increase covers 
travel of the Governor, the Secretary, and their families on home leave to the 
United States and return. 

As chief executive of the Territory, the duties and responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernor of American Samoa includes general direction and supervision of all 
administrative agencies an instrumentalities of the local government. Subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, he is also responsible for the 
formulation and execution of Territorial government policies, and in connection 
with certain prescribed authority to initiate laws, he does so insofar as practica- 
ble, with the consent of the legislature, executive council, and local government 
eouncil of American Samoa. In addition to handling Territorial functions, the 
Governor acts on behalf of various Federal agencies, such as the Passport and 
Visa Division of the Department of State. Contacts with other Federal agencies 
on behalf.of the local government are maintained through the Department of the 
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Interior. In the execution of the duties of this office the Governor is aided by the 
Secretary of American Samoa who serves as lieutenant-governor and acts as 
Governor during the absence of the latter from Samoa, or when the position 
becomes vacant. 


The following is a list of positions in the office of the Governor: 





PREETI Bi ete Ro hitter enna $13, 115 
Government Secretary, GS—14_.._- ~~~... e- 10, 965 
25 percent post differential. oii cui 23 a ees 2, 741 
WOU isc Pesos abet el ono immer ete Sore es 13, 706 
' Set 
Aduiinistrative actintubt, GGT... 5-5 on SC Ree “4, 930 
GC WORTy ESTING) Gk alls inl. Sid oo ener ee—oaneeead 8, 670 
EIN OE I a cece inser n eineeiimedeee ain als adil encadliinseiiian meee aaia 5, 274 
Total io ect aici auonlasad ebluatciicMoadumnllspedaiasla 40, 695 

(b) Legislative expenses, $28,000 ; 

Subactivity Amount | Decreases Subtotal Estimate, Increases, 

available 1959 . 

ope 2 bo err Sei go oh) ih es ile es oly ak ee el er ee 
PUG ONT VINEE. 22. oo sauce ehacasesapesc GET, GOW Unncw ccs cees $17, 530 $18, 800 $1, 270 
WOO Be issih. die RD Te A 5, 770 6, 350 580 
(Premmpantation of. tinge. iss isn ccs Sai hct ccws re ceemewace be - 5 Rd 50 50 
Communication services... ...........-.. 100 $50 50 BI Ti wrinss <dhenetiams 
Printing and reproduction-........___..__- 1, 000 750 250 et See 
Other contractual services... .............- 2,000 1, 500 500 0001. £2 2 
Supplies and materials. ...-....5.2...-.... GOD ess. cn. 600 1,000 400 
SE Se hiss co eid cana tins cliched oathiall SER Loerie. 1, 000 . eer ts. de--- 
Peteb. 2004... Ie CR SR 28, 000 2, 300 25, 700 28, 000 2, 300 





The amount of $28,000 requested for the expenses of the legislature during 
fiscal year 1959 is the same as for the current year. 

The Legislature of American Samoa is comprised of the senate and the heune 
of representatives. The 15 senators are elected by village councils in accord+ 
ance with Samoan tradition. The 17 members of the house of representatives 
are elected to office by popular vote by secret ballot. There is 1 representative 
elected by each county except for 2 larger counties, 1 of which elects 3 repre- 
sentatives and the other, 2. Regular sessions of the legislature (fono) are held 
in January and June of each year. The January meeting is a general session 
while the second regular meeting in June is held to consider the budget for the 
ensuing year. ; 

The president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives are 
elected by the members of their respective houses. The president and speaker 
receive annual salaries of $1,750. The members of both houses are paid $5 per 
diem for an estimated number of sessions, totaling 30 days, or a total annual 
amount of $150 each. In addition, provision is made for 9 members of the 
regular office staff and 12 temporary employees to be engaged on a per diem basis 
during fono sessions. Provision is also made for payment of per diem to 
standing committees at the rate of $2 daily for an estimated 20 days. This 
budget request provides for an increase in the salaries of the president of the 
senate and the speaker of the house of representatives from $1,750 to $1,800 
per annum, an increase in the per diem paid to members of both houses from 
$5 to $6 (30 days maximum per diem annually) and an increase in the per diem 
paid to members of standing committees from $2 to $3 (20 days maximum 
per diem annually). 

The amount requested for personal services is distributed as follows: 


30. members at: €6: for 90:Gayewc jecud ics ced ciiideadnecidouswisenicn $5, 400 
au members at 66: Tot 20 GOV 6.. 26. nk cckescdniecebdncwscus eh cub 1, 800 
President of . the: nematOnd 1 a6 bide Jaknennsneiae anlj-tedancpbnauns 1, 800 
Speaker of the house of representatives_..........-..--_--.-_-.---.-. 1, 800 
Oiice Stat: (B)actood i sscceeet och ndnkaiamiuesta ahd yess 7, 800 
Employees engaged on a per diem basis.........--.----.-.-..+--. +... 200 


CT, - COR i esr ick. nten stein ann adenine eimaniabiaendin 18, 800 
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(c) Chief justice.and high court, $38,000 





‘The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year. 1959. is $38,000, an increase 
of $2,983 over that of the previous year. This increase is needed to cover ter- 
minal leave and travel costs associated with the repatriation and replacement of 
the clerk of the court. 

The judicial powers in American Samoa are vested in the high court and five 
district courts and are completely independent of the executive and legislative 
powers. The high court has an appellate di\ision, a trial division, and a probate 
division. An appeal may be taken from the trial or the probate division or from 
a district court, to the appellate division of the high court. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, 493 persons were tried on criminal charges and 320 
ctvil cases were disposed of. Samoan judges participate in the decision of all 
cases in American Samoa except those heard in the probate division of the high 
‘court in the first instance. 

There are 4 Samoan associate judges of the high court, 2 of whom (4 in homi- 
cide cases) normally sit with the chief justice in the high court. The associate 
judges also sit in the district courts. There is a panel from which are selected 
temporary Samoan associate judges to sit in place of regular associate judges 
when the latter may not be eligible to sit, e. g., on appeal, the judge having sat 
in the district court below when the case was heard in the first instance. The 
high court has a clerk who also serves as court reporter, clerk of district court 
No. 1, registrar of titles, registrar of vital statistics, secretary of the land com- 
mission, and archivist. He also issues marriage. licenses and records deeds, 
mortgages, and other legal instruments. The high court has an interpreter and 
a marshal who also serves in the same capacity in district court No. 1. Bach 
af the other four district courts has a clerk and marshal. The interpreter is 
also deputy clerk of the high court. All court personnel are Samoan with the 
exception of the chief justice and the clerk of the high court. The chief justice 
is from the United States. The clerk of the high court is from Hawaii. All of 
the Samoan court personnel with the exception of the interpreter and the marshal 
of the high court are paid from local funds. 

A list of positions in the office of the chief justice and high court follows: 











SI I NI erent viienetcherbiabgelincs sitninebtAbiiain oat siaahionden: $12, 905 
25 percent territory post differential__.._...__._..-.-...-...-. ’ 

$16, 132 

I Ge REN, TIE Bn cca iedpett Socctprpenertemeqeenigencoteneneniines 8,170 

25 percent territory post differential__._..-.....-..--.-..i. 2, 043 
10, 213 
POTS UA ea eitvncerinen rity heir enidithiialibapulincidldideteteemiaigionmbidiineniidics 8, 375 
FE AICAL DOGO) OPV ECOG a. cncetcnanigseentningredidiair vt ennigilinin soamedcbindeten 29, 720 


(d) Grants, $1,169,400 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1959 is $1,169,400, the same 
amount as for 1958. 

The operating costs of the government of American Samoa are met with local 
revenues to the extent that local revenues are available and are supplemented 
as necessary by grants appropriated by the Congress. The total cost of the 
government in fiscal year 1959, excluding direct Federal obligations for the office 
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of the Governor, the legislature and the judiciary, is estimated to be $1,869,400. 
This amount includes $1,823,600 for general administration and maintenance of 
facilities and $45,800 for badly needed construction and rehabilitation. It is 
estimated that fiscal year 1959 local revenue will approximate $700,000, which, 
in oe to meet estimated costs, must be supplemented by a Federal grant of 
$1,169,400. 

The organizational structure of the government of American Samoa has been 
continued on a staff and line basis with the following changes: 

A department of port administration was formed which consolidated customs, 
small-boat operations, administration of harbor and dock facilities, and admin- 
istration of the Tafuna Airport under one department. The department is 
headed by a Samoan director. 

The following statements outline the costs of the governmentai functions for 
the past, current, and budget years. 


(d) Grants 






Actial, | Estimate, 
1957 1958 


= 





1. Health, education, and welfare: 
(a) Adult education and public information 
(b) Department of education 
‘ c) Medical services 
d) Publis Gelender .-. 32% 2... -.2 ic 
(e) Public —y, and legal affairs 
(f) Local judicia 


Total, health, education, and welfare 
2. Eeonomic and industrial development: 


(a) 4 griculture 
(6) Local government 





gs |8|\.x-BSs 
22 |&| 882882 





Total economic and industrial develop- 
GROG. J chk ion drictilincinsecihigdiasedienta 
3. Operations and maintenance: 
(a) Communications 

(b) Publie works 


Total, operations and maintenance 


4. General] administration: 
iD PI a cnnek dn eh icon inthe nib owcamiscceed 
(b) Budget and fimance ......................--- 
(c) Exeentive office operation 
@ Personne! office 
é 


Port administration 


Total 

§. Cometanpetems cciidid 3: = Sacsdardndccngncegtl cote 
Total cost of government 

Less local revenue applied 
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Statement of revenue by source 












I iis an scdiguinnn <dacwse o+—danin dunes ae 18, 
Rents and leases_______-. ep shcies wneud adil 66, 
NERD tas acca dc bios cs tecenetsek seco .ccuany qin kpeepages 7 

Naa tener inn gins wih duenallialliaiaiiadl 134 


Department of medical services: 
+ Medical and dental care: ..................----.-..-.---.- 


Total 
ties a of Public works: Utilities..................-..2.. 
Radio communications: Radiograms._._..................-.-. 


Department of education: 
ET ES Th ee et eee meee are yey | 


Department of port administration: ; 
ners Gina GROOTS Gee... So seiws . ceectcel. sit... 
SU IIUO Lo AACR S CA bias ctiawabick a caieg Se ladedls ade eee 


General revenue not applicable to departments: 
Dividends and interests 
Fines and fees..-_.......-. 
Licenses and permits---.-.-..--..-..---.....-.-- . 
Refunds on copra processing tax. .._......_..- 
en WUE Ae Dake cit ed BAS - 02 ddd Si on cd. 
Petroleum products tax. __-- Jwansnsngeduswaats 
Sees Wb Cie. . 2h Sk LS a kt 
Other 





6. CANTON ISLAND ADMINISTRATION, $13,154 


Subactivity Amount | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, | Increases 
: available 1959 

ee NS od DE Ba cvcbcesinnd $7, 612 $7, 919 $307 
Ti sth SRO Bind sed eos oop os SP ictcscccccet ~~~ OY -- -~ RR Aw. . <..- 
Other contractual services._.._......--...- er res oes 1, 941 3, 350 1, 409 
Supplies and materials_--__..............-- Pe eb imcinteretiviinss 250 1,000 750 
Grants, subsidies and contributions: Con- 

tributions to retirement fund -___._.._.-_- OP tk acca 520 Be toccdccunaain 


The funds requested under this activity are required to finance the obliga- 
tions of the United States in connection with the joint responsibilities imposed 
under an agreement with Great Britain for the joint control of Canton and 
neighboring islands. The estimated obligations for 1959 cover an increase of 
$2,466 which is required to cover the cost of books and other supplies necessary 
for the proper administration of the school on the island, as well as the 
increased contribution to the Civil Aeronautics Administration for meals and 
quarters. 
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7. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION,’ $290,920 


Subactivity 


in) 
g 
: 
. 


7, 300 
is 
5, 000 
2, 200 
600 
905 
400 


Su 

I sister nnn cines tenure -Leee eens 
Grants, subsidies and contributions_ -- - --- 
Taxes'and assessments._..............-..-- 


o 
> 


g 
: 


The funds requested under this activity cover the expenses of the Washington 
office, which is charged with responsibility for the promotion of the economic 
and industrial development of territorial and trusteeship areas under the juris- 
diction of the United States. The office also guides and coordinates programs 
affecting the Territories. 


No increase is requested under this activity as it is anticipated that expenses 
will continue at the same level as for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you astatement to make, Director Lausi ? 

Mr. Laust. A very brief one, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lavst. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss the 
operations of the Office of Territories and present for its consideratiort 
the estimates of the financial needs of the activities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Office for the fiscal year 1959. The areas of responsibility 
delegated to the Office of Territories include, (1) liaison and represen- 
tation in Washington, preparation of legislation, testifying before 
congressional committees, and contacts with other Federal agencies on 
behalf of the Territorial governments and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, (2) initiation and support of programs for economic 
advancement of the island populations and measures for increased 
self-government, and (3) management and supervisory responsibilities 
for the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska public works program, and the 
Virgin Islands Corporation. A thorough study of the needs of each 
of the 11 activities under our jurisdiction has been made and the 
estimates presented are believed to be the minimum amounts necessary 
to provide for the most essential and pressing needs of each activity. 

he estimate of $10,815,000 for the Office is $1,950,000 less than the 
amount appropriated for our activities during the current fiscal year. 
In addition, the estimate of $130,000 for the irgin Islands Corpora- 
tion represents a decrease of $394,000 for that activity. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as 
compared with the 1958 adjusted appropriations and later furnish 
any detailed information which the committee may desire regarding 
territorial programs. 

Administration of territories: The $2,100,000 requested herein for 
this activity is $135,000 more than the appropriation for 1958. The 
major portion of the increase is due to the inclusion of funds for the 
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legislative expenses for Alaska and Hawaii, which are appropriated 
for biennially. The next regular sessions of the legislatures will be 
held during the fiscal year 1959. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: The estimate of $4,715,000 
for trust territory programs represents a decrease of $85,000 as com- 
pared with the appropriation for 1958. Included in the estimate are 
the expenses of the Office of the High Commissioner, the judiciary, 
and grants to supplement local revenues, as well as funds for the con- 
tinuation of a badly needed construction and replacement program 
in 1959. The construction program provides for schools, warehouses, 
quarters, and other facilities and equipment. 

Alaska public works: The $4 million requested covers the cost of 
6.of the most, urgently needed projects, such as, schools, sewer ex- 
tensions, and. utilities which we believe should be, undertaken at the 
earliest possible'time. This estimate is $2 million less than the ap- 
propriation in 1958. 

Conatreetion. Alaska Railroad ;, No funds are requested under this 
appropriation in 1959., However, available operating revenues will 
be applied to an additions and betterments program, 

Virgin Islands Corporation: The $130,000 requested under con- 
tributions to the Virgin Islands Corporation covers the estimated cost 
of the programs for water and soil conservation, and forestry. The 
estimate represents a decrease of $394,000 which was appropriated 
in 1958 to cover losses. No losses are anticipated in 1959. 

No funds are requested under the revolving fund for capital invest- 
ments in 1959. 

‘That:concludes my statement, Mr, Chairman. 


ALASKA 


Mr. Kwan, We will first take up the Territory of Alaska. We 
have the Governor here. 

Governor Sterovicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Kirwan. The only increase for administration in Alaska is 
$48,000 for legislative expenses. Is that correct? 

Governor STepovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to make a statement, Governor, of the 
situation in Alaska? This is your first appearance before this com- 
mittee. 

Governor Srerovicu. Yes, sir. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GOVERNOR STEPOVICH 


Mr. Kirwan. In making your statement of the situation, give the 
committee and the Congress, if you will, a brief statement of your 
background. 

Governor Stepovicn. My personal background ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, if you will. 

Governor Srerovicu. I was born in Fairbanks, Alaska. I am 38 
years old. My father went up there in 1898 in the gold rush days, I 
went to school outside, as we say, in Alaska. I graduated from Gon- 
zaga in Spokane and law school at Notre Dame. I was in the service. 

When | got out of the service I teok a review course for 8 months 
at Santa Clara. I took the bar examination up at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
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and passed the bar. I got married and practiced law about 10 years, 
and then I received the appointment as Governor. 

In the meantime I was practicing law. I ran for the house of rep- 
resentatives of the Territorial legislature and was elected. I ran 
for the senate, a 4-year term. I was elected to the senate and ran for 
reelection and was elected. 

lammarried. Ihaveeight children, I ama Catholic. 

That is my history. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have a very good background. Your father had 
courage when he went up there in. 1898. Then you prepared yourself 
and rose to be appointed Governor of Alaska. You have a good back- 
ground, and I am happy that you are here with us this morning. 

Governor Srerovicu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you know anything about the current situation 
in Alaska which you think would be of interest to the committee, 
please tell us. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor Strepovicn. Alaska, of course, has tripled in population 
over a period of 15 to 17 years. We have natural resources there to 
be developed. We have 586,000 square miles broken down to between 
375 million and 400 million acres. We are trying to build up our 
economy as much as we possibly can. 

We received, as we say, a shot in the arm last July when Richfield 
gave the news that they found oil. Their statement was that they 
would take around 900 barrels a day from the particular well, and 
now they are drilling another well close by there. Other companies 
are interested in Alaska and are there hoping to find oil. at is 
the interior, around Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Then the Secretary of the Interior released through competitive 
bidding the Gubik area. We believe there is oil and gas there which, 
in my opinion, will help our economy. ; 

In southeastern Alaska the No. 1 economy, for many years has been 
fishing. That seems to be dropping down over a period of the last 
10 to 15 years. Nobody seems to know the answer, although every- 
body seems to have some type of answer why. 

e have a new industry started in southeastern Alaska which has 
not even been scratched yet, but is making good progress, and that 
is lumber, pulp mills. e have one in Ketchikan and there is one 
being built. now, in process of being constructed, in Sitka. That is 
around a $55 million plant. 

We believe a sawmill will be started in Wrangell, Alaska, ;con- 
struction estimated at $1 million, employing between 80 and, 100. 
They will employ as many Alaskans as they possibly can, 

Our mining is at quite a low ebb as far,as gold is concerned; -Al- 
though there are.many minerals up there, itis quite expensive to 
get at the particular minerals or actually to do business in Alaska 
compared to the States. That seems to be our biggest. drawback as 
far as the cost. : 

In other words, as an example—this is just,a guess+you may drill 
an oil well in Texas for, say, $300,000. or $400,000, but in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska it. probably costs you more than a. million dollars. 
That is what was told tome. Whether those are facts or not, I am not 
positive. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Time marches on. The people who are drilling in 
Alaska are learning as they did in Texas. When they drilled in 
Texas they reached up to Pennsylvania to get people who understood 
oil. Pennsylvania is where they first hit it. Now Texas is so vast 
and huge she knows all the answers. The day will come when in 
Alaska, from what she is learning now, oil wells will not be so expen- 
sive. There is many a thing they will not have to do then which they 
are having to do today. 

In other words, according to what you are saying to the committee 
this morning, Alaska is going forward by leaps and bounds. 

Governor STEPovICH. Definitely. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is getting ready for the day, which is long over- 
due, when she will be admitted to statehood in this Nation. That is 
what is in your mind. 

Governor Srepovicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. iit the rate she is going forward, that day is ap- 
proaching. 

Governor Srepovicu. There is much we shall be able to do for the 
United States of America as we do go forward. 

Mr. Kirwan. Much more than she is doing for you. 

Governor Srerovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; that is the truth. I mean that sincerely. You 
will be able to do a lot more for this country or the mainland than 
the mainland has done since the day we purchased Alaska. 


OILFTELDS 


Mr. Macnuson. How many other oilfields are up there besides 
Richfield ? 

Governor Srerovicn. I am not positive, sir, but as I understand, 
there are about 8 or 10 other oil companies up there. The Standard 
Oil Co., Humble Oil Co., I believe Shell Oil Co., Colorado Gas & Oil 
Co. There are a few others. 

Mr. Magnuson. Within what area was the oil struck ? 

Governor Srepovicn. It is called Kenai. 

Mr. Maenuson. The Kenai Peninsula? 

Governor Stepovicu. Yes, the Kenai area, I guess that is about 
x miles south of Anchorage. We hope, of course, that there is oil 
all over. 

Mr. Macenvson. I hope it holds up and that you find lots of it. 
It would be a great thing for my prospective neighboring State. 

Mr. Steminsxr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Maanvson. I notice there is a $2 million reduction in Alaska 
public works. 

Mr. Kirwan. We shall take that up later. 

Mr. Maenovson. I see. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad you are with us this morning. I was up 
in Alaska and made quite a tour of it some years ago. 
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Mr. Lavust. Mr. Chairman, could. I add. something that the Gpv- 
ernor left out? He is the first native Alaskan to be appointed 
Governor of the Territory. ‘ 5 

Mr. Kirwan. Which I applaud very much.: We have the first 
native Governor of American Samoa, and now of Alaska. It seems 
that we are ae people now who know something about’ the 
country which they are representing. I am glad both the Governors 
are with us this morning. 

Governor Srerovicn. Thank you. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Kirwan. The Governor of American Samoa, Mr. Coleman, i 
here. Governor, do you wish to give us a current. report on Samoa 
Governor CoLeMAN. Yes, sit. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a privilege to appear again before this 
honorable body and present the budget of our territory for fiscal 1959. 
As this committee will recall, American Samoa came under civilian 
administration on July 1, 1951, after 51 years of administration by 
the Navy. The present Government of American Samoa therefore 
can be said as being 6 years old. Its economy at the present time is 
not as self-sustaining as we would want it tobe. The Samoan is doing 
all within his capability to develop that economy. Being limited: in 
land area, the territory must not depend entirely on agriculture for 
economic sustenance. It must look to other industrial activities. The 
remoteness of the territory, however, being approximately 2,200 miles 
southwest of Hawaii, and lack of funds for capital investment make 
industrial development an extremely challenging task. : 
Nevertheless, we are making progress. In the past year, despite the 
fact that only about 1,500 Samoans in a population of about 22,000 
among 5 islands are employed, this territory.was able to raise about 
$700,000 in local revenues. This is more significant if I point out that 
the average salary of the Samoan employee is $60 per. month. How; 
ever, the inflationary trends in the rise in costs of freight, fuel, an 
stateside goods, have made a heavy demand on these revenues. 
Even with the sharp rise in costs, the Samoan government employeg 
has not received any wage increase in the past’6 years. The budgetary 
request as presented is kept as close as possible to the 1957 level. The 
fact that American Samoa is an undeveloped territory makes it*ex- 
tremely difficult to operate with less funds and I sincerely solicit. the 
committee’s faverable consideration of American Samoa’s request. 
Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 
Governor CoteMaNn. Yes. 


MAJOR CHANGES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that the Federal grant for 1959 of $1,169,400 is 
the same as this year, and your estimate for local revenues is $700,000. 
What major changes do you plan in 1959 in the operating budget? , 

Governor Coteman. The major changes: We. have increased the 
medical activities for the health of the people. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You are looking out for the health of the people. You 
expect to do more for them next year than you have in the past. 

vernor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir, as well as education. 

Mr. Kirwan. Both of those are very important.. How are they 
eating overthere? Are the people eating pretty well ? 

Governor Coteman. Yes, sir. We eat a lot of fish. We have an 
abundance of tunafish around that area. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good. 

Governor CotemaAn. So nature has been kind to us in that respect. 
Apparently the tunafish have moved away from the west coast of 
South America and is moving west. “We are near what is now known 
as a solid Tuna Belt near the Equator. We are drawing from that 
now for ourcannery. We haveasmall cannery. 

Mr. Kirwan. And how is the housing for the people ? 

Governor Coteman. The Samoan people themselves have their own 
homes. They live in Samoan huts with thatched roofs. The housing 
is adequate for the Samoans. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you are trying to make every effort to give them a 
better education, better medical attention, giving them plenty of food, 
and the housing situation is pretty well up to standard. 

Governor Coteman. Yes, sir, And from the point of education, I 
brought along with me a picture of a school building. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very good. 

Governor Coteman. The committee will be interested to know that 
that school building was constructed entirely by the people of a cer- 
tain village, the village of Pago Pago. That school building I would 
say is worth at least $100,000, and it did not cost the Government any- 
thing.. That was a community effort of a popnlation of 2,000 people, 
and that isa public school. That is to show what the Samoans are try- 
ing to do to help themselves. 

r. Kirwan. They are certainly helping this country. If that was 
over on the mainland they would want at least $200,000 for the land 
that the building was to be on, let alone the building. 

Governor Coteman. The land was granted free to the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. Over here they would find.some way to get hold of the 
land before the Government put up. the building and sell it back to 
them again at probably a cost of $200,000. That is nothing new. The 
evidence and the history are both there. Many things should never 
have gone on here. I am very glad and happy, as a member of this 
committee, to know that the people are doing that for themselves and 
their children, making every effort to prove to this country that they 
are worthy. We have never given them big things, but they are worthy, 
and more than worthy, of every little thing that we gave them. 

Governor Coteman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Sieminski, do you wish to ask the Governor some 
questions ? 

Mr. Stemtnsx1. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


Mr. Macnvuson. Governor, the population of Samoa is exception- 
ally young; is it not? 
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Governor CoteMan. Yes, sir. Over 60 percent of our people are 
below the age of 20. 

Mr. Maenuson. What accounts for that? 

Governor Coteman. We have improved our medical facilities. We 
have educated the people. They are now receiving better food. We 
are teaching them new techniques of fishing. 

Mr. Magnuson. Your death rate among the very young has de- 
clined, is that it? 

Governor Coteman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. So the young ple have become the majority. 
The children really have become the majority in Samoa. 

Governor Coteman. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. How old are you, Governor? 

Governor CotemaNn. I am 38 years old. 

Mr. Kirwan. May I ask him how many children he has now? 

Governor CotemAN. I still have 11, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. How many did he have last year? 

Governor CoLeman. It was 11 last year. 

Mr. Maenvuson. We need a few more’ Governors like the pair of 
ou. The Governor of Alaska has 8, and the Governor of Samoa 
as 11. You are all right. 

Your population is going to increase very fast under the improved 

conditions you have stated ; is it not? 

Governor Coteman. That is right, sir. Most of our young people, 
of course. are leaving for the States for new opportunities in the 
States. The Samoan, being a United States national, can travel freely 
to the States to look for other opportunities. 

Mr. Maenvuson. I was wondering if you’ would have a space prob- 
lem pretty soon. 

Governor Corrman. I do not believe we will have a space problem 
for at least 20 years. 

Mr. Maanuson. The great part of the young people are leaving, 

ou say ? 
r Govende Coreman. We hope in 20 years the people who are leaving 
will be returning someday with the technological knowledge so as to 
develop the area and take care of the increasing population. 

Mr. Macnuson. Your area is very small; is it not? 

Governor Coteman. Yes, sir; about 76 square miles. © 

Mr. Maenvson.: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 


ISLANDS IN SAMOA GROUP 


Mr. Jensen. Governor, how many islands comprise the American 
Samoa? 

Governor Coreman. American Samoa consists of five islands, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Name them. 

Governor Cotrrman. Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Tau, and Olosega. With 
Swain’s Island that was added to the American Samoa group in 1925, 
that makes it six. 

Mr. Jensen. And the seat of government? 

Governor Coteman. On the island of Tutuila, sir, in Pago Pago. 

Mr. Jensen. About 5 years ago, along with Congressman McGrath 
and Congressman Andersen of Minnesota, I visited the South Pacific 
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islands, but we did not get to American Samoa. I am sorry we did 
not. I would especially like to go there now since you are Governor, 
because I have the highest regard for you, Governor. You are doing a 
great job. 

Governor Coteman. Thank you, sir. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Jensen. What are the diseases that are most prevalent in the 
Samoas ? 

Governor Coteman. At the present. time we have tuberculosis. I 
would say the prevalent diseases are those that are caused by parasites 
in the physical system. 

Mr. Jensen. Are those parasites being eradicated as times goes on? 

Governor CoLteMAn. Yes... We have employed a new director of 
medical services. He obtained his master’s degree in public health 
from Harvard University. We are now undertaking a public health 
program to eliminate as much as possible the parasites. 

Mr. Jensen. We are curing tuberculosis in 355 days now if we can 
catch it in time. The tuberculosis death rate has gone down tremen- 
dously in the States and in Alaska for the past number of years, to a 
degree that our tuberculosis hospitals have vacant beds. In fact, the 
large tuberculosis hospital in Seattle, Washington, I believe, has 800 
beds, and 2 years ago only about half of the beds were filled with tuber- 
culosis patients, so we brought tuberculosis patients down from Alaska 
to fill a number of those beds. 

Tuberculosis in Alaska, of course, was a desperate situation, and 
we built a large tuberculosis hospital at Anchorage, Alaska. There 
were so many tuberculosis patients that our facilities up there could 
not accommodate all the patients, so we brought some to Seattle. 

Do you feel that you have sufficient doctors who are schooled in the 
art of curing tuberculosis or of arresting tuberculosis in Samoa, or do 
you think you should have more doctors? 

Governor Coteman. I believe we have adequate medical care right 
now within our means. We just obtained also a tuberculosis special- 
ist who is also a thoracic surgeon. We were fortunate m obtaining 
this doctor because I understand it is quite a rare talent in the Pacific 
area to be a thoracic surgeon. 

Mr. Jensen. So you feel you are making good headway in finding 
the cure and eradicating the disease ? 

Governor Coteman. That is right, sir. We are taking advantage 
of all the modern drugs. 

FISH CANNERY 


Mr. Jensen. That is fine. How is your fish cannery working out? 

Governor Coteman. The fish cannery is coming alone fine, sir. We 
are doing quite well there, employing coon 300 to 320 people through- 
out the year. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you selling canned fish now, exporting it ? 

Governor Coreman. That isright,sir. We are exporting it. 

Mr. Jensen. How many dollars’ worth did you export in 1957; do 
you know? You may furnish that for the record. 

Governor Coteman. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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The value of fish products exported during the year was $4,556,604. 


Mr. Jensen. We are, of course, very happy that you finally got into 
operation. We had quite a time gong that canning factory down 
there into operation. It seemed that every obstacle was in the road. 
You bought that canning factory at a nominal figure, I understand. 

Governor Coteman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it is really proving to be profitable to your terri- 
tory now. 

rovernor CoteMaNn. It isa great boost to our economy. 

Mr. Jensen. Fine. Governor, I can only wish you Gods d in the 
great job you are doing. I know that every member of this com- 
mittee joins me in sending our very best wishes and greetings to the 
people of American Samoa. 

vernor Coteman. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Trust Trerrrrory oF THE Pactric IsLanps 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











Program by activities: 
1,. High Commissioner’s office.....-.........-..---+------- $49, 860 $61, 500 $62, 000 
2y CROUE «io iidih i552 6555 56~ 5 dkL 2s cab en bend geeuteaee 52, 442 53, 000 53, 000 
BEE co cisevectons agt~-bearybveeientnidéseeediewced 4, 690, 000 4, 685, 500. 4, 600, 000 
Total obligations..................,.3s: asses LS 4, 792, 302 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 
rps: 
_ (Unobligated balance no longer available - _...............- Tye Posten oiet bickwae cue. -- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..........-- 4, 800, 000 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 
Object classification 
| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
‘Total number of permanent Ls: en ndins statin <dediaibmed 302 285 284 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _......-.......-- 2 7 
Average number of all employees... -.--...........------.-..-<- 280 265 279 
Number of employees at end of year_--....-........---...-.-- 288 288 288 
Average GS grade and salary...........---.. 2-2 8.3 $5,635 | 8.4 $5,785|84 $5,905 
Average salary of ungraded positions_.................-.0..... $5, 402 $5, 320 $5, 320 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ......-...-..i+.--.-4.-14--... $1, 446, 759 $1, 525, 895 $1, 563, 075 
Positions other than permanent___--_.................- 14, 108 10, 500 15, 
Other personal services. .—.....+....1-/----+1-1----..- 329, 837 356, 405 368, 
Total personal services................-.....-.....-. 1, 790, 704 1, 892, 800 1, 946, 415 
Deduct amount for Federal employees paid from grant 
SO Eins mec donigag oencane=epen se dehanien 1, 712, 922 1, 799, 800 1, 349, 495 
Net personal services_.......-..:........---.....-. 77, 782 000 96, 920 
OI 6 ih atl celine sn inne aenguanéactnntawmemedon 21, 116 11, 500 7, 085 
GS. Tremeportation of things... .....-4..serer-easy-rotnteseen= 100 100 
04 Communication services... ......-..-...---.-.-.-----...-- 76 250 250 
05 Rents and utility services.....................--...--..... 965 550 560 
CURSE CONNIE iia 0 <tc > <n qanpeniincensa—ndh~bteneiinenmaiinn 100 108 
07_ Other contractual services. ...-..........-.. 788 1, 350 1, 350 
087Supplies and materials._..............-.-- 479 1, 1, 945 





CO. SUNS. Zi Seid cia cae eas 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Se Ges MIN sn omit oiarsahecnaserssoocthe esa ona 21 


Petal obignsietee,. «icine ti tine) - sna -oosinchiehinn 4, 792, 302 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Commissioner Nucker, how are you? Have you a statement? 
Mr. Nucxer. I have a very brief one, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nuoxrer. The opportunity to appear before this committee to 

resent the budgetary needs of the Trust Territory of ‘the Pacific 
ilende is appreciated. Our total request is for $4,715,000, of which 
$115,000 is for the High Commissioner’s office and the judiciary, and 
$900,000 for construction, leaving $3,700,000 for operation and 
maintenance. 

This is the smallest amount ever requested of Congress for our 
operation-and-maintenance purposes since the Department of the In- 
terior took over responsibility for this area on July 1, 1951. In fact, 
it is 10 percent less than the amount appropriated by Congress for 
the Seval goal 1954, which was the first fall ear of Interior operation 
after Saipan and Tinian had. been returned to the N avy. 

I believe members of this committee will a that costs have risen 
appreciably in the past 5 years. In spite of these rising costs, I am 
pleased to be able to request 10 percent less for 1959 than was appro- 
priated for operation and maintenance in 1954. 

T hasten to add that I sincerely hope that this committee will act 
favorably upon our request. It would indeed be crippling to have 
to work with less than the amount requested. 

I shall be pleased to try to answer any questions concerning our op- 
erations, programs, or budget requests, 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention the fact that 
the second typhoon within 2 months was still blowing through the 
trust territory when I left there on January 12. The first one, Lola, 
had gone through the territory in November and did approximatel 
$350,000 damage, mostly to the Truk district. It also hit the Marshalls 
and Ponape, doing much less damage there. Ophelia, the second 
typhoon, started in the Marshalls the week of January 6, proceeded 
to Ponape, then to Truk, and was headed for Yap when I left Guam. 
However, its strength was dissipating and no further damage was 
expected to result from this storm; and I have heard since leaving that 
no further damage did occur. 

We are currently assessing the costs of Ophelia to the trust ter- 
ritory. I have taken emergency measures deemed necessary to handle 
the immediate problem, and am now working with the Department 
of the Interior toward solving some of the long-range problems 
which will result from this second very disastrous typhoon. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Nuoxer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Kirwan. $4,715,000 is requested for the trust territory in 1959, 
a decrease of $85,000. 


1 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 53 through 61, and the tables on pages 67, 70, 73, 75, 
76, and 87 in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE Pacwic ISLANDS 


Sipemmriatigh: Oke (engine skeen eerveeee ee 

Ammons ‘AvallaBid TOUG icc ccititctinnisweccisiscisnttasee 4, 800, 000 
Decreases : 

iis 5 ick citi ireenbieinionnmittipainiancdidiima tes sei ae 85, 500 

nag nennsidthddtaerncrchsiscravinietieaanapmidinntipillertlcinids acckipeaiain 4, 714, 500 
Increases : 

Pen COUR CTO BC 500 

Ge Cts Ti aaiisincithcaidia A ang ete 4, 715, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Activities 





The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior under Executive Order 10265, as amended, in accordance with a 
trusteeship agreement between the United States and the Security Council of the 
United Nations approved by the President under authority granted by the 
Congress (61 Stat. 397). Under the terms of the agreement, the United States 
exercises full administrative, judicial, and legislative authority over the territory 
and has undertaken obligations to promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants, 

The entire trust territory which consists of the Marshall, Caroline, and North- 
ern Marianas Islands, comprises 96 islands and island groups with a total land 
area of 687 square miles. Pursuant to Executive Orders 10408 and 10470 of 
November 10, 1952, and July 17, 1953, respectively, the Northern Marianas, 
excluding Rota, were transferred to the Navy. That portion of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior extends over 3,000,000 
square miles of ocean, consists of 83 islands and island groups with a land area 
of 564 square miles, and has a population of about 58,000 persons. 

The Interior Department’s administration of the territory is conducted by the 
government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under the High Com- 
missioner to whom has been delegated executive, and to a large extent legislative, 
powers under the direction of the Secretary. The judicial system has been estab- 
lished independent of the executive and legislative functions within the territory. 
The High Commissioner administers the territory through a headquarters staff 
at Guam, and staff headed by a district administrator at Yap, Koror, Truk, 
Ponape, Majuro, and Rota. 

Grant funds are being requested to supplement local revenues for health, edu- 
cation, and other essential services, as well as for establishing and maintaining 
the necessary facilities for the government of the Territory. Funds are also 
being requested for the continuation of the permanent construction program. 
The buildings and facilities are very dilapidated due to long use in the damp 
tropical climate and because most of them were designed for temporary wartime 
use. The 1959 request includes funds for the construction of hospitals, schools, 
warehouses, family quarters and various facilities and fixed equipment. The 
costs of government are distributed as follows: 











1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








By function: 


























(a) Health, education, and other services... ............-- $1, 634, 880 $1, 660, 673 $1, 620, 000 
(b) Operation and maintenance .__-_-___-__. ~~. s-n-nnnu- 1, 570, 375 1, 434, 500 1, 400, 000 
(> Trameportation services. ...................-322 oe 1, 464, 480 1, 423, 000 1, 333, 000 
(d) General administration. --.................-...-....... 935, 933 942, 327 925, 000 
(e} Compirtnotiots .. scien sa 5-23 05 6 ae Ra NH 782, 776 900, 000 900, 000 
Total cost of government... _.............-..-.....-- 6, 388, 444 6, 360, 500 6, 178, 000 
Deduct local revenues applied - -__--_-- Sea 1, 698, 444 1, 675,000 |°- 1, 578, 000 
rc rl a ae ee _ 4, 690, 000 4, 685, 500 4, 600, 000 
By district: * ‘ 
Operating costs 
OU eRe Poste Eee oe Se dbeubaeddaienumane 79, 949 000 80, 000 
Pat... ... re 439, 788 , 000 420, 000 
WG is Piers wate cee rss scje oso ces ses ct sce ewezesce 299, 148 000 280, 000 
FE SST RES Ra aR PM eat HR SS SOA 459, 596 000 430; 000 
so eee Te ee ee ee 447, 337 000 420, 000 
INNIS Sn Pe Soi Sine ore Se ee er 463, 265 000 440, 000 
Headquarters and interdistrict ._................-..--- 3, 416, 585 500 3, 208, 000 
PE TO, I in. oon inn sain cine cpudacwasey 5, 605, 668 , 500 5, 278, 000 
Construction costs: ae ia 
Nene en eee es ca Rate cae 37, 571 000 20, 000 
MCSA adhe u. . a ibid dh nc kc bot etudneodikt lente 141, 514 106, 000 161, 000 
ei ee ere ee a 97,778 66, 000 186, 000 
De Sinc cud lcacesd dn abadcscJbeuwsieeiole- 190, 535 259, 000 120, 500 
a 189, 922 268, 000 132, 500 
Dt eases 8. he ee tee ee 117, 727 179, 000 162, 000 
Coe eT iGo ck. Sk iss. ec eee BG, S72 SV icndssedscnssi 118, 000 
DUA 5. oie ace <4 ks web i as -k ee a a 833, 224 900, 000 900, 000 
Construction stores (purchased in prior years but used 
MBO debi As - Sutil 450 -)- => sles As - <> ee ee < CG MMR) 3d. i. eck. 
Total wonatevetion... ...<- =. -- .. 2.5. seceesesese se 782, 776 900, 000 900, 000- 
Total cost of government.__... pads ct. seh eels ariel nasa 6, 388, 444 6, 360, 500 6, 178, 000 
Deduct local revenues applied. ____.__......-...-.--.. 1, 698, 444 1, 675, 000 1, 578, 000. 
nN. 560005: ae 7 ss SAI la 4, 690, 000 4, 685, 500 4, 600, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


The total estimated funds required for operation and construction in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal year 1959 is $6,300,000. An appro- 
priation of $4,715,000 is requested herein to cover the estimated costs of the 
High Commissioner’s Office, judiciary, and grant funds necessary to supple- 
ment local revenues. The balance of the costs will be financed from available 
revenues which it is estimated will amount to $1,578,000. The estimated ob- 
ligations are distributed as follows: 


Operating | Construction Total 
costs 








sie dntdsapacze DOL $62,000 |.._...-...-.-. 2, 000 

ME en ee as 6 e SE Peni cktien onitlibinine 53, 000 
aR at sali a eli de yi A lh a SiR TD, 5 ait BI tg 80, 000 $20, 000 100, 000 
Ps 25 eS 2 eI Le Le 420, 000 161, 000 581, 000 
lta tidh ed debs. 6 odincsandt.cetiesenck maha. dead 280, 000 186, 000 466, 000 
Gk on de elte her tian in = ahs enisidopbneey px oemnernaetes 430, 000 120, 500 550, 500 
en We Caer sree Ole F0e So te ea cen nae 420, 000 132, 500 552, 500 
Neen TT ee 440, 000 162, 000 602, 000 
Headquarters and interdistrict_..._._.._..-..-. 22-12... 3, 208, 000 118, 000 3, 326, 000 
Total cost of government __.________-_-___-__._.-.--.._- 5, 393, 000 900, 000 6, 293, 000 
Deduct-estimated revenues applied... .. 2 eee ene ¥, 878,000 |... 2212-222. 1, 578, 000 
Total appropriation requested ._......___._-...--..-.... 3, 815, 000 900, 000 4,715, 000 


Congress appropriated $4,800,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for the adminis- 
tration and operation of the trust territory including the expenses of the High 
Commissioner’s office and judiciary and this included also $900,000 for con- 
struction costs. These funds permit the conduct of programs affecting public 
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health, education, and public works, in addition to the administrative, legal, 


, and finance activities. The funds requested for 1959 will permit con- 
tinuation of these programs. 


Summary: Obligations by objects 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 1959 





01 Personal services: 
PURER CNN eee eee ate cenuetnceercone $1, 790, 704 


$1, 892, 800 $1, 946, 415 

ONG aia es Sc nhs chen nndcboomecemeinnscitinte 1, 119, 560 1, 156, 000 1, 250, 000 
"Teta, eae CUR WI otha ones os Sac caneous 2, 910, 264 3, 048, 800 3, 196, 415 

i: IE id. a na nehasahuanccaneandeon 197, 874 207, 000 216, 585 
GE “THMRGIOT COUN OE TIO, «i. oten tens ona ins ccnnccascaccces 174, 575 270, 000 220, 000 
04 Communication services-.--_........-- ieewauden eee eee 9, 756 6, 000 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services.....................-.....-... 19, 334 11, 000 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -..--................---.-.-.--- 10, 246 6, 000 10, 000 
07 Other con EE CORIE..3, di ~ casum arene opndty sae — she 1, 587, 557 1, 341, 973 1, 380, 000 
08 Supplies and GUND. 2 3. ce aoc ea teed 1, 232, 571 300 900, 000 
OD. Rho er vipmeta span sncescancewsusepccescewsauss caosn< 217, 311 574, 300 200, 000 
10 Lan aaa | eet: ae he at ae ee aad Op eA eS 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -.............._....-. 44, 504 106, 127 122, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments...............-.-.-----.-.-.2---- 7, 638 10, 000 
Total, cost of government-_.___.--....--.----.---------- 6, 490, 746 6, 475, 000 6, 293, 000 
Deduct local revenues applied _-_-_........_..----..--..-- 1, 608, 444 1, 675, 000 1, 578, 000 
Total, appropriated funds... ..........--.---..-....--.-- 4, 792, 302 4, 800, 000 4, 715, 000 


Statement of estimated revenue, by source and application 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 








1957 1958 1959 
Public health department: Medical and dental fees_-_-_...._- $42, 398 $35, 000 $45, 000 
Publie works de nue operation and maintenance: 
Building and dwelling rental_-.......................-...- 000 84, 000 
Seer ny SN oo a ae Sta as nen eo ee eee ‘1,000 1, 000 
WY CMON 252... n Lo ohagethanacnpcatpantte<usecdcws 000 12, 000 
Cargo handling and miscellameous---._-.._...........--.-. 52, 000 54, 000 
Twtels oO ee eee eae ae 000 151, 000 
Communications: Radio-dispatch revenue_.-._._.........-.-- 000 30, 000 
Agriculture department: Sale of agricultural products 5, 000 


Transportation services: 
aa = and passenger revenues: 
transportation 
Air transportation 


Miscellaneous territorywide activities: 
Sale of petroleum products 








OPP incice Sdadibubibtcsdccs=sanepceneésshegateane 
UE micetcthctilcn ances AMM ile a connep Anciseilaacsiedeanbied 316, 215 250, 000 
General revenues: 
ROI SONI on oo nn 5 hn once cnn dbbo dibs -s-gubnaus 3, 102 55, 000 
ARGU RUPEE BERS sa... cocecuenwensercousniuawebitaness 237, 258 225, 000 
CONOR BO iGihn i 605 ct el hb cens sy vedic wnmelccen 36, 762 40, 000 
Licenses, fines, and forfeitures...................-.....-..- 4, 900 5, 000 
fo | Sa canta eaariay apeaenpeeeenpaiorigpsewrumae: afew 9, 025 10, 000 
Rs ts Ribieecisk die. sche tianatemk ini dksccunnaeiiae sammeac us 25, 010 20, 000 
POPEUOONRS, CONNTRINIOTY« .... wo. nin ii wake ncnesnccen RU Wig ren susp apd Ms cities dae 
Miscellaneous not-classified_..._._..._.......-._---...--.. 6, 742 19, 000 4, 000 
Reeovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies-___._- 3, 600 6, 000 3, 000 
is disch iiceiced ha can dicin a cceenbneaakantiien tices 332, 534 380, 000 344, 000 
Class C revenues: 
Scrap sales, miscellaneous. ..........................-..... 16 20, 000 10, 000 
Sales of Government property .._..............-......-... 5, 271 5, 000 5, 000 
MOE, uc» icc Sendnner dois boing boda Miata uae 5, 287 25, 000 15, 000 
nan is coin cs scieiecchteac os 1, 669,386 | 1,500,000 | —1, 500, 000 
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Following collections made, but ship salvage and alien property sales funds 
are available only for settlement of contractual-type of trust territory residents 
against Japan in accordance with Interior letter of May 10, 1956. The amounts 
shown are gross collections and operating expenses are tobe deducted. As the 
operating expenses for fiscal year 1957 were in excess of $16,000 less than 
$10,000 will be available for payments of claims. The China Medical Board 
donated $2,500 for nursing textbooks, etc. 






TD GEV UNNNN Sood So oo. nbecbencacadscepanas 
Sales, alien prope 
China M 


Public health department-__..............--..- 
Education de oh aah hn a cana 
Economic and political development. __-.......-. 
Legal and public safety........................ 


Total health, education, and other serv- 
ices 





Public health department, $555,000.—The $555,000 estimated for this depart- 
ment represents a net decrease of $21,000 in the cost of operation. 


Actual, 1957 | Estimate, 
1958 


Fie eis RS. -actinn ditt Liiponnenedsode 55, 000 
Nt TD ic sha tects a daehemoens 23, 742 27, 000 
Medical education and training... ............-.. 31, 794 32, 000 
NORE i iene oni dtinnibie sams asiag=e 30, 831 37,000 

Total, Public Health Department-...---- 524, 924 576, 000 


Education department, $460,000 


Actual, 1957 | Estimate, Estimate, Difference 
1958 1959 


Pacific Islands central school. ___..............- $61, 560 = 


000 $70, 000 —$12, 000 
Intermediate school..._...................--..- 177, 637 , 000 L —2, 
eemnenenry C6... s- ock 5. <2 ccc... 119, 333 130, 000 125, 000 —65, 
se we etemivniciensienel 35, 000 47,000 +12, 000 
YEE ee Ls ee ee 18, 706 18, 000 19)GOO Pais sed snes 














ee, Md 


ee! 
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Economic and political development, $455,000 





Legal and public safety, $150,000 
Legal and public safety : 


PB gh WI aes cin daichii chidhinh nbs aleiline<ssecisinasemintetpiiniapliomnniiogiimnial $159, 180 
RE TI aii snieruiniastsnisanpwreitpais Mesh Misia tials i ai ia aaalalie 150, 000 
TIE: TN ihocesiiscosccdpen-icis so neseeaccdlih hecdadicigaadiedling cndgmaamnnmeenor cepa 150, 000 
Difference 


a ee ee ee eee 


This activity includes the four sections listed below. There are six American 
employees. The chief counsel, his assistant and secretary, the district attorney, 
the public defender, and the director of public safety. There are 131 Microne- 
sians, of whom 9 are assistant public defenders and 122 are constabularymen. 
Of the 1,706 cases prosecuted in the various courts during last year, 1,387 resulted 
in convictions, and 317 in acquittals. Most of the cases are misdemeanors. The 


high court handled 63 cases; district courts, 644; and community courts, 999 
cases. 


Operation and maintenance, $1,400,000 









bid diel eareruiniendhianainidlianeesighidicatinnaentie’e $250, 000 —$10, 000 
eae ing gilaaiasionaesiiilandinabnistaasacecakas 220, 000 —15, 000 
EE NE SOs ss duickincnecacomsdbouguiaees 90, 000 —5, 000 
Ne i aiitiiiiesimancneccsunnccnnstenedhe 225, 000 —10, 000 
I I ite tan dw wot emdanmcghiconuebe 70, 000 —10, 000 
Other equipment. .......1.............-...-... 300, 000 —10, 000 
hysical fant (s btotal) . 1, 155, 000 60, 000 

P p subtotal) ............... » 155, - 
Central Wp is ONG00 206. 
FI Ritch cli siicardincbovereieweiiness 40, 000 —1, 000 

Total o; maintenance of 

EE See Dasakiandpnanvesedtdednain 1, 250, 000 —61, 000 
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Construction program 





Total esti- | Actual, Estimate, | Total to 
mated cost| 1955-57 1959 complete 


ead bates... ie ako. .  a $646, 556 $35, 000 $368, 030 
NEES BSE or ee ee 500 99, 150 107, 500 25, 850 
Administration buildings. ............... 65, 825 49, 347 116, 000 478 
Oe ee = ee ce 657, 513 199, 996 20, 000 397, 517 
Dei ike NG ces oe aa 1, 947, 501 652, 91, 000 698, 469 
_ SRO Ng =::> 2. secs sees eee 335, 992 107, 60, 000 168, 713 
Facilities and equipment_-_-__............_. 2, 144, 368 | 1,010, 149 470, 500 459, 719 
Ch ad ecg eet A oe Ie 6, 280,255 | 2,361,479 , 900,000 | 2, 118, 776 
UIE Sco ok case a erga ed GR, O08 1 -.5- cde KES ne 8 (99, 552) 
OU s Hectares eeticwsese cots ee se 6, 280,255 | 2, 461, 031 900,000 | 2,019, 224 
BY DISTRICT 
Guam -headquarters....................... 589, 626- 455, 403 118, 000 - 16, = 
a a an wish eatinliacinsrintd 142, 376 97, 147 20, 000° 3, 229° 
Rion Mba cbs sh oe etek ube castes 1, 015, 489 369, 903 161, 000 378, 586 
er tisis, alita lb. sdd ee eens 903, 826 269, 804 186, 000 382, 022 
REESE an 7A aE 1, 220, 542 428, 477 120, 500 412, 565 
Re we iat leat jo Mal Sigh 1, 149, 058 394, 880 132, 500 353, 678 
eer. Pied sk ce LR 259, 338 345, 865 162, 000 572, 473 


900,000 | 2, 118, 776 
(99, 552 





REVENUE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. $4,600,000 of the total is for grants to make up the 
balance of operating costs not covered by local revenues. As we 
noted last year, local revenues are still running much higher than 
the estimates presented to the committee. Actual local revenues for 
1957 were $1,698,444, but only $1,578,000 is estimated for 1959. Why 
do you estimate a decrease of $120,000? 

Mr. Nucxer. Primarily because in 1959 we will have very little, 
if any, scrap shipped from the trust territory to Japan, thus losing 
two major revenues, one from the freight we receive by shipping the 
scrap; the other the income from the sale of scrap itself. 


MEDICAL CENTERS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please comment on the General Accounting Office 
recommendation that consideration be given to the establishment of 
medical dispensaries at centers of population on the outlying islands 
to reduce overcrowding and travel. 

Mr. Nucxer. Approximately 2 years ago our director of health 
developed the idea that we could better serve the Micronesians by 
having medical centers at outlying islands. He has since that time 
been working on this project. We have authorized the building and 
have practically completed the building of one medical center in 
Jabor in the Jaluit Atoll, since blown away by the storm I mentioned 
a few moments ago. We have increased our medical facilities at 
Ebye. In fact, we are finishing a center there. We do not think 
that we should put up these buildings in outer islands until we have 
an adequate staff of Micronesian practitioners to man those build- 
ings. The costs would be excessive if we were to put American doctors 
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in each of these buildings, aside from the cost of construction being 
quite high. 

Our current program, then, is, as we can, to supply the institution 
with local help and build them as funds are available. 

i Me Kirwan. Train them to build them, and then retain them 
there. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is right, to do the work. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a step in the right direction—moving people 
over from the mainland and spending fortunes moving them over 
and back when they are dissatisfied. 

Mr. Nucxer. We are very proud of the fact that in all of Micro- 
nesia under the Interior Department, we have a population of ap- 
proximately 58,000 Micronesians and have a total of 5 American 
doctors. We have approximately 30 Micronesian medical practitioners 
who are taking care of those people and doing an excellent job. 


GAO COMMENT ON LOAN FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to hear that statement. 

The GAO was critical of the manner in which the revolving fund 
for loans to locally owned private trading enterprises was being ad- 
ministered. What steps have you taken to remedy the deficiencies? 

Mr, Nucxer. Firstly, I agree with the criticisms of GAO. I want 
to go on record with that. We had just gotten the money from 
Congress and had made, I think, three loans by the time GAO con- 
ducted their audit. The staff had not at that time set up proper 
folders for the loans, nor had they taken necessary action to insure 
that we had the assets of the company to whom we were lending the 
money as collateral for the loan:we made. I can truthfully report 
that since their audit, we now have jackets for each loan, we have 
notes which hold as security all assets of the trading company, and I 
think our next GAO audit will give us a clean bill of health. 

Mr. Kirwan. How are collections over there now ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Collections have been on the whole quite good. We 
have one firm at the present time which is in arrears, but not too 
seriously. We have loaned about $500,000 since we started the pro- 
gram, and at the present time I think there is either $240,000 or 
$260,000 due us. 

Considering the type of risk, considering the nature of the businesses 
to whom we made the loans, I think our record has been very good. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. I think you are doing a very good job along- 
side of what we are doing at home with the number of bankruptcies. 
I am not blaming the Government for that. That is the condition 
that we find here. 

Mr. Nucxer. Because I am proud of this and I think Americans 
should be proud of it, if I might say so, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific is the only area under trusteeship in which no trading is done 
by other than the inhabitants, the islanders. In all the trust territory 
there is not an American-owned firm doing business there. There 
is no land in the trust territory owned by individual Americans. These 
loans, then, were made to Micronesian-formed companies, companies 
the stock of which is held solely by Micronesians. ; 

If you consider that prior to our taking those areas in 1945 they had 
never been in large business in Micronesia, I think they have done a 
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wonderful job to have been able at this as to handle close to $3 
million a year gross business totally owned by Micronesians and with- 
out any loss. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are doing a very great job there. They-have 
not the people to trade with that we have here. They are doing it 
among themselves. There is honesty and everything else, or they 
would not be able to do the job that they are-doing. 


GAO COMMENT ON ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


GAO stated in the report there was a need for the revision of the 
accounting system to present fairly the financial position. What 
have you done about this ¢ 

Mr. Nucxer. After the GAO report, we asked for and received 
from the Interior Department tlie help of one of their men in the 
accounting department. He spent a month or two months aiding us 
in revising our accounting system and our records and techniques. 
Effective last July 1, we started a changeover, and I think have fairly 
well completed the changeover at this time, 

I did not quite agree with GAO that we were as bad as they made 
us sound, but we are trying to do better. 


GAO CRITICISM OF PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. GAO has also noted many deficiencies in property 
management and procurement practices and procedures. What action 
have you taken on this? Do you say you are making every effort to 
correct that ? 

Mr. Nucxerr. We have taken inventories throughout the Pacific. 
We have set up inventory and property cards throughout the Pacific. 
When I say “throughout the Pacific,” I would like to mention again 
that, aside from headquarters, we have six districts in which we must 
maintain records, scattered over an area as wide as the United States 
and as deep as the United States. We have a maximum of 230 
Americans in that area, including doctors, educators, and all. 

I do not hold that we should hire enough accountants to maintain 
complete and absolute property control on every island out there on 
which we have property. There is no place for the property to go, 
anyway. I think we are doing a reasonably good job in meeting the 
demands or requests of GAO without going overboard on the matter of 
expense in order to meet those demands. 

r. Krrwan. How long have you been with the Government ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Since 1947 I have been with Interior. Prior to that 
I was with the Government for 4 years, a total of 14 years. 

Mr. Krrwan. Where was most of your time spent ? 

Mr. Nucxer. I was in Alaska 314 years, and in Washington 3% 
years. I have been in the Pacific now for 314 years. I was in China 
for a year, and with the government in Altoona, Pa., for 2 years. 

Mr. Krrwan. In other words, the way I see it—and I think the com- 
mittee will see it in the same light—you are capable and qualified to 
govern our Territories. From your knowledge, experience, and 
everything that you have learned in the years you have been with the 
United States Government, in my book you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Nucker. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to ask some questions? 
SECURITY IN THE ISLANDS 


Mr. Norretu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question re- 
garding the security risks throughout the islands. Mr. Nucker, I 
wish you would comment on that, Have you had any trouble one way 
or the other? 

Mr. Nucker. The Trust Territory of the Pacific, Congressman Nor- 
rell, originally was acquired by the United States after the last world 
war, and it, is administered under a trusteeship agreement with the 
United Nations. The President has given the security responsibilities 
for the area to the United States Navy, : 

Following through on security measures naturally rests with the 
civilian administration physically located in the islands, We have 
had no major or even minor security problems in the trust territory. 
There is only one exception that I might make to that. Japanese ships 

ing through the territory are constantly stopping at our different 

istricts. They need to get permission to enter. ip coming within 
the 3-mile limit of any of our islands, without permission, and caught, 
is subject to fine or confiscation. 

In the past year, guessing now, we have had 3 or 4 instances where 
we have fined a Japanese ship for being in our Territory without 
proper permission, Other than that, they have acquired permission. 

Mr. ORRELL, So you would tell the committee that substantially 
these islanders have good American citizens? 

Mr. Nucker. So far as Micronesians, without hesitation I would 
so state. 

Mr. Norretu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. Jensen, The trust islands of the Pacific comprise an area about 
the size of the United States. You have how many islands that are 
populated sufficiently to have an island chief, do you know? 

r. Nucxer. We have between 90 and 100 groups of islands which 
are populated. There are over 2,100 individual islands and islets 
within the trust territory, but. they are in clusters or atolls, so we 
normally say 90 populated groups of islands. 

Mr. Jensen. There are around 90 islands or groups of islands which 
are sufficiently populated to have an island chief? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. You have dealings with those island chiefs constantly, 
I presume. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

a Jensen. How many territories do you have, as such? Is it 
6 or 

Mr. Nucxer. We now have under Interior 6 districts responsible 
for administering the 90 populated groups. 

Mr. Jensen. What are the headquarters of those districts? 

Mr. Nucxer. Rota, Koror, which is in the Palau district, Yap, 
Ponape, Truk, and the Marshalls. 
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Then, in addition, the Navy conducts’ a civilian administration for 
the northern Marianas, which includes Saipan and Tinian Islands. 
These do not come under Interior jurisdiction. 

Mr. Jensen. Is Majuro a district headquarters now ? 

Mr. Nucker. It is, sir. That is the district headquarters for the 
Marshalls district. : 

Mr. Jensen. You have the Johnsons, the Marshalls, and what other 
island groups? 

Mr. Nucxer. The Johnsons, sir, do not come under Interior. We 
have the Marshalls and the Ponape district, the Truk. district, the 
Yap district, the Palau district, and then the island of Rota is also 
a district. 

Mr. Jensen. I have a very good acquaintance with a young fellow 
who just graduated from college, and his wife, who are now with you, 
and they are at Majuro. His name is Tom Gililland. I was very 
much interested to receive a Christmas card from them, and on this 
Christmas card they wrote—I think it was Mrs. Gililland who wrote— 
and said, “We are enjoying every minute down here in Majuro.” 

Without doubt they have made up their minds that they are going 
to like the place, and they do like it. I can understand why they 
like it. We visited most of those island districts 5 years ago, and we 
had many fine visits with the natives. They are the most lovable 
people in the world, I know. They are happy. They do not ex- 
pect much of us. They are glad we are there. They are so proud 
that Old Glory is flying overhead. Patriotism—I am telling you it 
seems we take our citizenship for granted, but they, after the years 
that they’ were under another nation, are so happy now and so proud 
in their state. Do you find that to be true? 

Mr. Nucker. I do, sir. 

I may have made a misstatement which I would like to correct 
at this time, which would indicate that Micronesians are American 
citizens. Micronesians are not American citizens. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize that, but they consider themselves so, believe 
you me. 

Mr. Nucker. They are very proud of being under the United 
States flag, and they are trying in every district to do those things 
which they think this administration would like them to do. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you mind telling me what Tom Gilliland’s 
duties are? 

Mr. Nucxer. I would be pleased to. Tom Gilliland is the land 
title officer in Majuro, which means that he will have the responsi- 
bility for handling land claims of Micronesians against the United 
States, land which was taken years ago after the war and used during 
the war. 

He also will act as arbiter in land disputes between Micronesians, 
property lines. He will have surveyors go out and settle disputes. 

Incidentally, in the few months he has been there he is doing a 
very excellent job, and his wife is teaching school. 

Mr. Jensen. Fine. Iam glad to get that report. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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AxaskKa Pusrtic Works 
Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 














by activities: 
ip MEO NUNNUE = <3.55 5° sbscssltc. 2. Sha eenetoeeyeennee $6, 132, 808 $7, 016, 810 $5, 050, 162 
F, DAA IOR, <0 56m oa eaticttpenv wn adds onkcaghadedne 501, 495 553, 600 553, 600 
Tetel obligations 000.5 Gass sage. Ss kad 6, 634, 303 7, 570, 410 5, 603, 762 
Unobligated balance PROT WOE oe cas enh eed —4,840,475 | —3, 174,172 —1, 603, 762 
Unobligated balance. PR OI iicit cede meny <dpiin en --B/174, 172 DOOD, TGS jon cicy-- dens 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) __...-....... 4, 968, 000 6, 000,000 4, 000, 000 
Object classification 

1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent MMO LCi til site. Slss 65 tet 63 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.................-- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees. ______.__.._.___-__-.-.._--. 55 58 57 
Number of employees at end of year. ..._..___-._......--..-.- 55 59 57 
Average GS grade and salary_--.......-......-..---.--..---.- 8.5 $6,276 | 8.5 $6,278 | 8.5 $6, 299 
reg le ee 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent Sin sd Scena octeengtesih eueeehthtnniieatethad $340, 455 $358, 295 $356, 615 
Positions other than permanent.____._....._.......-- 998 1, 500 2, 000 
Other personal services... _.......2.-.-.--...-.-...-.- 73, 364 79, 205 80, 385. 
Total personal services._......._...............-.-.- 414, 817 439, 000 439, 000 
Oy, RT a ee ee 28, 920 40, 000 33, 000 
ee SR POP UENNRE GN UIE. © ooo. Soe coc spe anccn cesarean 12, 184 6, 000 12, 000 
04 Communication services___..............-.-.---..--.--.-- 7, 942 8, 000 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. ......._..........--...---.-..-- 20, 350 20, 000 21, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. _._...........-_....2..--.-.--- 625 2, 500 1, 500 
07 Other contractual services. ._................--...-..-...- 10, 382 7, 000 10, 600 
08 Supplies and materials. ...................-.-....-----.--- 4, 631 7, 000 5, 000 
09 ov pre ih de tSBbnbe « 8bbEe 4 ~~ asa) - ab buddde kobe 1, 149 2, 000 2, 000 
FOF RE EE ICING oe re pin cccininl Gtman Mdanebaitiaelews 6, 132, 808 7, 016, 810 5, 050, 162 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _....................]..-.....-.-.-- 21, 600 21, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments. ._. onlpnmhansn dtthae titles Cina 495 500 500 
Dota) COIs isk idiiscnd. nccesesit at na-..5c3c 6, 634, 303 7, 570, 410 5, 603, 762 





Mr. Kirwan. Alaska public works. 
Have you a statement, Mr. Mooney ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr, Moonry. I am Thomas G. Mooney, director, Alaska public 
works, with headquarters in Juneau, Alaska. I have been associated 
with the Alaska public-works program since July 1956. Prior to that 
time I was district director of the Virgin Islands public-works pro- 
gram, which was also under the supervision of the Office of Terri- 
tories. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you gentlemen in an endeavor to 
justify the request amounting to $4 million for the fiscal 1959 pro- 
gram of Alaska public works. 

Since assuming the duties of director, it has been gratifying to see 
the progress that has been made in this program, and I wish to assure 


you that I shall do everything in my power to continue the good rec- 
ord that has been made. 
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Since the inception of the program 341 applications, totaling ap- 
proximately $132 million, have been received. One hundred and Rfty- 
six projects have been allotted, totaling approximately $64,400,000. 
Six projects are included in the presentation for 1959 which total $4 
million, and we have 53 other applications, ~ m4 approximately 
$27,600,000 which are now under study in our office. One hundred and 
twenty-six of the applications received, totaling nn poorer $36 
million, have been suspended, withdrawn, disapproved, or combined. 

Of the 156 projects allotted, 102 have been completed and trans- 
ferred which total approximately $40,275,000... Under the terms of the 
act, one-half of this amount must be returned to the Treasury in cash 
or securities. Approximately $6 million’ in cash has been returned, 
and approximately $14 million in securities have been turned over to 
the Treasury Department. An additional 27 projects, totaling ap- 
proximately $13,158,000, have been completed or substantially com- 
pleted and are now in the process of being transferred; 15 projects, 
totaling approximately $5,350,000, are now under construction; con- 
tracts on 5 projects, totaling approximately $652,500, have been 
awarded and construction is scheduled to begin in the spring, and an 
additional 7 projects totaling about $5 million are in the planning 
stage, and contracts will be awarded before June 30, 1958. All of the 
above constitutes, in general, the work load of our office. 

On July 1, 1957, we started the fiscal year 1958 with approximately 
$3,174,000 of unobligated funds, and received $6 million as our 1958 
fiscal appropriation. We, therefore, had approximately $9,174,000 in 
unobligated funds shortly after the beginning of the fiscal year. On 
December 31, 1957, our unobligated balance was approximately $6,- 
406,000; therefore, approximately $2,768,000 has been obligated thus 
far during this fiscal year. 

Construction contracts scheduled to be let from January through 
June of 1958 will obligate an additional $4,235,000, leaving a balance 
of $2,171,000, of which $567,300 will be needed for expenses for the 
last 6 months of the fiscal year, as follows: Equipment’purchases in 
the amount of $78,000, engineering fees in the amount of $143,000, ) 
also administrative costs in the amount of $306,000, and change orders ) 
estimated at $40,300. 

We will then have an estimated balance of $1,603,762 unobligated 
on June 30, 1958. This amount is needed for the following items: 





I ight epomicsceran es cpa caeiaicdetis ldaendapenss itis aioe cds casatipbissni $79, 841 

Rin a4 J 5 oe a eh i a ‘ 
I incident aciatnn lost cep ignbiinademeerenh— iia weembicenseseets ucldoy 176, 700 
a etait dearer creeranrn iene tcdannemecaieiaad eset Anca is Ril Nie Eh ll 280, 000 

UNIT Ss Bech sia bees eer went co alten ne aatone ninapaneanans olssalaloaenigeratnpres 771, 721 


We buy our equipment not too long before the completion of project. 
in order not to pay storage fees. Many of our engineering fees are 
due when construction is finished, and of course, the contingencies 
may or may not occur so we could not give a definite date whem that 
money would be obligated. Many claims must await court action. 
I believe we are in a much better shape in regard to the obligation 
of funds than in many previous years, and I assure you that { shall 
see to it that we are kept in that position. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 
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all 
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Mr. Kirwan. $4 million is requested for Alaska public works, a 
decrease of $2 million. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 103 through 110 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


ALASKA Pusiic Works 






Amount 
Activities 


—_——————_—_ |_| —— | | 





The Alaska public works program was authorized by the Ist session of the 
8ist Congress which enacted the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 
approved August 24, 1949). 

This act, which came as a result of a growing appreciation of the importance 
of the Territory of Alaska to the economic and defense phases of national life, 
authorized the General Services Administration to construct public works 
in Alaska at an estimated cost of $70 million and to transfer such public works 
to the Territory and the other public bodies in Alaska at purchase prices en- 
abling the Government to recover approximately 50 percent of the total esti- 
mated cost. Authority under original act was to terminate on June 30, 1955; 
by Public’ Law 498, approved July 15, 1954 (83d Cong., 24 sess.), this was ex- 
tended to June 30, 1959. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 15 dated May 24, 1950, jurisdiction of the Alaska 
public works program was transferred to the Department of the Interior where 
it is being administered by the Office of Territories. 

In the fiscal years 1950 through 1957 inclusive there has been appropriated 
by the Congress for this program $58,676,200. This has been sufficient to fi- 
nance 139 projects. 

The 1958 appropriation was $6 million, which was sufficient to finance 17 
projects. A list of these projects follows: 


1958 program 





1 
Amount 
Project No. | Applicant and location Type of allot- 
| ment 
bebe of Alaska 
50-A-235........ a ay oagkha Echool and multipurpose room ____.- $554, 000 
§0-A-261._.....- an fbAinin renee ilgieng anlage NO ok, ndeihaneiapoccei hae dies 186, 000 
50-A-267_....... Hoonah ee Sinton s 3 cae tehedeniainened ST I i tin cen dxsinneeenueill 52, 000 
50-A-268__._.... OUI 6 iin ses sc ocndednce---seaebenieee OMA So i odge chess cast aeceal 61, 700 
50-A-270.......- NR iss 5. ch eeithn SC aeRO Ties 60, 300 
50-A~-271.__..-.-.. icine egiig 5 G5 Wie tiighih<diapncecnetcipied ts bikie AO Ria itis ier Teena. Spi 26, 800 
50-A-275__...--- Douglas, city of............-- Spanien city hall nin 5 as iiasnigsios 24, 950 
50-A-281........| Skagway, city of...................... SERIE oS LAA FS aR 153, 400 
50-A-284__...... Ketchikan, city of.................---. Water improvements. iota Adestie 188, 000 
50-A-200.__..__- Territory of Alaska, Haines--__._.._-.- ob SRR ee 9 ee 200, 000 
50-A-291_....__. Anchorage, city of, Eastchester_......_.| Sewer extensions_- : 160, 000 
50-A-204__.____. ane In ependent School Dis- | Elementary school and addition____- 935, 000 
50-A-298.......- University of Alaska, college-_........- Combined library, engineerirg and | 2, 696, 000 
— and administration build- 
ng. 

50-A-315_.._...- Territory of Alaska, Kenai_-_.._...._-- Kasilof and Anchor Point schools_..| 418, 000 
§0-A-321.._..... —. =e Utility District No. 1, | Dock improvements__...._.....__..- 24, 950 
50-A-327____..- | Kot Kodiak, city Osc disk cds. ge kaeeowee a et AE lg is 148, 400 
50-A-828_.._._.. Petersburg, city of. ...........-.....-- Mista 2315360 5up. dat ee 110, 500 

| Wehr e098 AS SO A a. Se ae 6, 000, 000 


20659—58——41 
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The approval of the estimate of $4 million will provide for the construction of 
the following 6 projects : 


Recommended program, fiscal 1959 





Esti- 
Project No. Applicant and location Type moped 
cos 


50-A-238 | J ane Independent School | Gymnasium-auditorium and repairs_|$1, 416, 375 
strict. 





60-A-908 | Fairbanks... ..................-...... Water system extensions____.......- 5BS, 345 
50-A=245 | Anchorage_.............-.....-....--.- Mountain View water__.........._-. 482, 860 
Se-Araer .| eee... ooo oc ae Sanitary sewer extensions -_--..-__.. 443, 170 
50-A-242 | Bethel (territory) -_-....-..........--. POUNDS 4. Se 5 5 | ide pbing Ba uy oats 458, 550 
50-A-306 | Douglas (territory)................-... Rock fill breakwater--.............-- 57, 100 
Pe SS Sls aon a kucananehtenemnant sane 3, 446, 400 

PEO VO CONE ain bik on Sinn ths Hind nw <boswcecedcccencnsceusesacsnglon 553, 600 
Cee cankumsnesonerncathited 4, 000, 000 


50—A-—238, Juneau-Douglas Independent School District, gymnasium-auditorium 
addition to high school, repairs and alterations to two other school buildings, 
$1,416,875 

(a) The Juneau-Douglas Independent School District has a population of 
11,000 and includes not only the city of Juneau but also the city of Douglas (the 
city of Juneau kas a population of 7,600 and the city of Douglas has a population 
of 1,200), and serves an area adjacent to both cities. The school district has 
an enrollment of 1,621 elementary and 378 high. In the fiscal 1955 program, we 
received an appropriation of $2 million for the classroom and auxiliary space 
of the high school and it is now under construction. The gymnasium and audi- 
torium requested will complete the high-school building and approximately 18 
percent of the amount requested herein will be used to remodel the old high school 
and one old grade school in order that they will be usable for junior-high and 
grade-school purposes. Junior high enrollment is 250. 

(b) Final plans are complete and provide for a gymnasium, locker, and shower 
area comprising 19,000 square feet and auditorium and stage area of 9,000 
square feet. Renovation to 2 schools will consist principally of a heating plant, 
painting, redecorating, and additions of 6 classrooms. No additional land is 
needed. The election has been held. ‘ 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost by issuing general 
obligation bonds of the school district, additionally secured by a pledge of the 
sales tax. 


60—A-3038, city of Fairbanks, water system extensions, $588,345 


(a) The city of Fairbanks has a population of 10,500. This project will extend 
the water system to outlying areas which have recently been taken into the city. 
A great deal of construction has occurred in this area and it lacks utilities. The 
following structures are without municipal water service and fire protection: 
business 117, apartments 26, and residences 631. 

(6) Plans are complete and estimates have been prepared showing nearly 6 
miles of water mains, 45 hydrants, 214 service connections, meters, valves, and 
1 pump station. An election has been held. 

(ec) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the project costs by issuance 
of general obligation bonds further secured by a lien upon the revenues of the 
municipal utility system. 

50-—A-245, city of Anchorage (Mountain View), water, $482,860 

(a) The city of Anchorage has a population of 29,000. The metropolitan area 
has an additional population of 30,500. The proposed project will extend the 
water system into the Mountain View area which was recently taken into the 
city. 

(b) Final plans are complete. The work will consist of furnishing and in- 
stalling 34,000 lineal feet of water main with appurtenances, valves, etc., and 
48 fire hydrants. An election has been held. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost of the project with 
general obligation bonds additionally secured by a pledge of revenue of city water 
system. 
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50-A-307, city of Ketchikan, sanitary sewer extensions, $443,170 


(a) The population of Ketchikan was 4,695 in 1950 and at present is approxi-. 
mately 7,500. The metropolitan area has an additional population of 6,000. 
Much of the area relating to this project is without sewers and those that do 
exist are deteriorated and inadequate in size. 

(b) Preliminary plans have been completed and call for the construction of 
sanitary sewer extensions, replacing obsolete sanitary sewer lines. It is pro- 
posed to lay approximately 544 miles of sewer pipe including necessary manholes, 
cleanouts, and appurtenances, An election has been held. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost by certificate of 
indebtedness secured by a pledge of a sales tax. 

50—A-242, Territory of Alaska, Bethel, school, $458,550 

(a) The town of Bethel has a population of 1,000. School enrollment is 216, 
with anticipated enrollment in the fall of 281. Present space includes converted 
attic and 3 rented classrooms with 3 additional classrooms rented for fall. Old 
log building is structurally unsafe. New facility will serve as regional high 
school for entire Kuskokwin Delta. Junior and senior high-school enrollment 
was 59 during the past year and estimated enrollment is 125 within 2 years. 

(b) Preliminary plans have been completed. The project will be a 1-story 
school of fire-resistant wood construction containing 2 standard high-school 
classrooms, a library, shop, science room, and home economics room, and 2 
elementary classrooms, together with administrative and auxiliary space. No 
election is necessary. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the cost with cash available 
from Territorial legislature appropriation. 


50-—A-306, Territory of Alaska, Douglas, rockfilled breakwater, $57,100 


(a) The city of Douglas has a population of 1,206 and is located on Gastineau 
Channel across from Juneau. At some future date it is expected that a small- 
boat harbor will be dredged in an area adjacent to Douglas. The sand so dredged 
will reclaim about 10 acres of tidelands. The proposed rockfilled breakwater is 
the necessary first step in the project which will provide not only the boat harbor 
but the reclaimed land. 

(b) The preliminary plans have been completed and will provide for a 12-foot- 
wide rock embankment approximately 1,300 feet in length. No election is 
necessary. 

(c) The applicant proposes to finance its share of the project cost in cash 
from Territorial legislation appropriations. 





































2. Administration 


Subactivity Amount Decreases | Subtotal Estimate | Increases 
1959 


available 











Pemecmiel Set vines... «oats ses bd scene $439, 000 

















ibe bo abde taal } , 000 och h eine 
then cseettinaPimemaseenatewe'semanaall 40, 000 $7, 000 | 33, 000 33, PE SOS 
Tratisportation of things ................-- OOO Foci i uu i 6, 000 12, 000 $6, 000 
Communication services. ....._...........- DEE i ths cinraghens i 8, 000 ON Be ick / 
Rents and utility services. ___.......... : a Gl ae 20, 000 21, 000 1, 000 
Printing and reproduction... _............- 2, 500 1, 000 1, 500 1, 500 es 
Other contractual services. ._.............- PAM beens tisciem 7, 000 10, 000 3, 000 
Supplies and materials-_-_-_...............-. 7, 000 2, 000 5, 000 SS eee oe 
SR or BA ee Seah thn’, sane Rh dade OE Bis sctiaienetos 2, 000 SOG Ti, anaes 
Contributions to retirement fund__...____- ot 5 eee 21, 600 ee te 
Taxes and assessments.................-..- GP a denenin ses 500 500 s 
Wee ni ii eset useless sol el 553, 600 10, 000 £43,600 | 553, 600 10, 000 


Nore.—For the fiscal year 1959 it is estimated that the cost of administration will be $553,600, which is 
the same as the amount authorized for 1958. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AND RESERVES 


Mr. Kirwan. We allowed the budget estimate of $6 million for this 
year, an increase of $1,032,000, based on testimony here last year that 
all the money, except possibly $500,000, would be used up by the last 
of June. Yet, $3,174,172 was unobligated, and the Budget Bureau has 
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put $1,603,000 in reserve. Please comment on this. You covered 
some of this in your statement, but why did they put this $1,603,000 
in.reserve ? ‘ 

Mr. Mooney. I wonder if Mr. Marx or Mr. Lausi could help me on 
that. 

Mr. Marx. I think the reason they do that or have done it is that 
in previous years we come up to June and it was hoped that we could 
get all our contracts under construction. We had two fairly large 
projects where the city of Fairbanks, instead of building an audi- 
torium, turned around and asked for a program change. We had 
the program change O. K.’d. We redesigned and built grammer 
schools instead. That threw the bid opening after June. 

When the Bureau of the Budget sees that they say, “You are not 
spending all your money. We do not think you will spend all your 
money next year,” and they immediately grab a million and put it 
in reserve. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. But so far every one of the agencies which has 
been up in front of us has had something put in reserve, which should 
not have been done. Everybody who has sat across this table from 
us tells us, “This is it, but I cannot understand.” I am not blaming 
you people, now, and do not get me wrong here—I cannot understand 
and neither can anybody on the committee why money was put in 
reserve. 

First you appear before the Budget Bureau and they approve so 
much money. It may not be as much as you asked for. They trimmed 
you down all along the line. Then they put the final touches on it 
and say, “This is it.” 

Then you come up in front of the Congress, and Congress gives you 
the money you ask for or may make some reductions, then the Budget 
Bureau turns around and puts it in reserve. That is the point I 
cannot understand. 

After the Budget has put the stamp of approval on it, they stick 
it in reserve. In other words, they have als you fearful and you 
did not know whether you could or could not spend the money and 
meet with their approval. They have retarded everything along 
the line. 

After you were given the money by Congress, after they said “This 
was it,” and you gave testimony to this committee, “This is what we 
can use and we should have it,” then we find in every agency so much 
was put in reserve. 

The Budget Director might be there for 3 months or for a couple 
of years—and I am not injecting politics into it—and then he is 
changed. ‘The next one uses a system of his own. He does not know 
too much about Government, not alongside the man who has been in 
Government for years and years. He is taking what he calls business 
into Government. “This is what we will do.” Then we wake up 
to find when you come in here, many of you have been penalized and 
you could not go forward the way you would like to go forward with 
your job. 

Again I am not blaming you or anybody connected with the agency 
sitting across the table. 1, like the others connected with the Appro- 
priations Committee, do not think they are doing the job down at 
the Budget Bureau that they should be doing. They O. K.’d esti- 
mates and said this is it, and you came up and tried to defend their 
estimates; and then they turned around and put millions in reserve. 
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Mr. Lavst. Mr. Chairman, that $1,600,000 is for equipment we shall 
need in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why then did you ask for it last year ¢ 

Mr. Lavst. Of course we never know just when we will need it. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point I am trying to make is that you appeared 
before the Budget, whether you or your superior, and you said, “This 
is what. we need.” And the Budget said, “According to our brains 
and ability, you do not need that much, and we are going to cut you 
at every turn of the road.” When they did that you came and sat over 
across the table and told this committee, “This is it; this is what we 
need,” then they take part of what we appropriate, based on their 
request, and put it in reserve. 

r. Laust. When we ask for so much money for a project, we are 
asking for everything in that project, including the equipment. There 
is generally a carryover for the equipment. 

fr. Kirwan. If you want that much money and you claim you 
have the right to that much money and your business or your proj- 
ects are set up for that much money, whether to govern or operate or 
develop them, that should be it. If there is any left over, I am satis- 
fied to take your advice that you did the best you could, but I am 
not satisfied to take the word of the fellow down the street. We do 
not know how long he has been or will be on the job. He just shows 
up and is going to tell the whole Government how to operate. 

Off the record. 

Mr. Jensen. Before you go off the record, I want the record to 
show that I agree 100 percent with what you have just said. 

(Off the record.) 


STATUS OF CURRENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. It is estimated that a total of $7,570,000 will be obli- 
gated this year, or $1 million more than last. Please provide for the 
record a list of the projects being constructed this year showing the 
funds available on each and the unobligated balance as of December 
31, 1957. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Unobligated balance after adding fiscal 1958 appropriation of 
I Sn ae A a eas $9, 174, 171. 98 


Construction contracts obligated since June 30, 1957, and Dec. 
$1, 1957: 


50-A-317 Fairbanks Elementary School__..-......-..---- $582, 100. 00 
50-A-331 Fairbanks High School addition.._.__....___._-_- 357, 100. 00 
50-A-261 Skagway boat harbor_..._......_._.___--._ _- 110, 000. 00 
50-A-290 Haines boat harbors... -~. 1412.1 -_.--_____- 117, 000. 00 
50-A-270 Kenai Health Center.................----._-.. 82, 780. 00 
50-A-241 Petersburg streets._...................--..--... 120, 560. 50 
eee ee i ernianiponsenaieaiagilice cocsjai.an caves 407, 000. 00 
5O-A-291 Anchorage sewer extension__......-..-_____-_- 151, 392. 90 
SO-8-105 ‘Renel Schoolies) iS sel ee 214, 000. 00 
50—-A-321 Homer dock improvements____...__--..-.---.--- 22, 650. 00 
50-A-275 Douglas City Hall addition._._..._.._._._.___.._-__- 22, 650. 00 
2, 137, 233. 40 
Other obligations such as equipment, engineering, change orders, 

aS, ccc culecncathenile-exctyeehetateealnccmsses-caanmuabliaaiiiatie tiie ila teeta asinine tel ela ae 630, 834. 76 
2, 768, 068. 16 


Unobligated as of Dec. 81, 1957....................... 6, 406, 103. 82 











eee 
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Construction contracts to be obligated between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1958: 


50-A-200 Kake water distribution system__.__-.---__---~- 14, 8938. 50 
Bo-A-nes Make ‘waterinj.u2lie ee  ia 8, 000. 00 
50-A-884 Ketchikan ‘water. .2o 155i stl ee en 216, 084. 96 
BOA OR. Sicomew y. BUOOte sy csciis acted cto paid ian myeees 126,012. 00 
S0-A-271 ‘Kodiak Health Centers____.....4.-.--+----+~+--< 23, 200. 00 
S0-A-2e7i HBoonsah Health Center... 6 29, 500. 00 
50-A-235 Dillingham High School__.__--_.--__--_--------- 420, 000. 00 
50-A-268 Bethel Health Center._..........--~-.-.--__-...- 46, 000. 00 
50—A-204 Anchorage. schools__.......-.--.-..--.--.--..-. 743, 500. 00 
5O0-A-298 College composite building__._....--_.-.-_-----_ 2, 085, 000. 00 
TE ne Te eee a cra epoganipeoarabnes 321, 000. 00 
50-A-827 Kodiak water: supply... .--2£--...~-.--.--Li--- 115, 000. 00 
50-A-328 Petersburg streets... 222 e ee Lele 86, 900. 00 
4, 235, 040. 46 

Obligations between Dec. 31, 1957, to June 30, 1958 on engineering, 

equipment, construction (change orders, etc)., and contingency, 
eiwiibe mbuertining sy 26. a er a 567, 301. 36 
4, 802, 341. 82 
Estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958____----- 1, 6038, 762. 00 


Mr. Kirwan. I have a little curiosity. They moved you from the 
Virgin Islands, is that correct, up to Alaska. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We like what you are doing up there. I think you 
are doing a good job with what they have to work on and with. I 
have been in the Virgin Islands and up to Alaska. From what I see 
of what they are doing, they are doing all right, especially up in 
Alaska where the going is tough. You are not running around up 
there in your shirt sleeves. I am glad you were with us this morning 
and hope you continue to do a good job. 

How long have you been with the Government ? 

Mr. Mooney. Going on 20 years. 

Mr. Krrwan. You should know what you are talking about, with 
that length of service. I hope you are with them 20 more. 

Mr. Norrell, any questions? 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. Norretu. I have 2 or 3 questions, Mr. Chairman. 

If the Congress finally passes a bill to give statehood to Alaska, do 
you think Alaska can handle their own affairs? Now you know we 
are now making quite a contribution. If we pass statehood for Alaska, 
what do you think the situation will then be? 

Mr. Mooney. Well, sir, we have with us here the Governor of Alaska. 
I do not know. They have a lot of work to be done there, a lot of 
water and sewers and they have some schools that are necessary to be 
built. I do not know what the financial setup would be then. I 
wonder if he could speak. 

Mr. Norrett. They would have the same rights after we grant 
statehood for Alaska that any other State would have in America, 
no more, no less. We stand on parity. I am wondering, as I asked 
the ouestion a while ago, about the situation as far-as Alaska is con- 
cerned. I think you have given a very good statement. I have no 
further comment on that. 
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PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


I do want to ask one other — though. How do you now 
plan the public-works program? For instance, I would assume that 
a city would first have to decide what its requirements are. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. Is there any effort made then to convince the people 
of Alaska that if they do not have public-works projects they might 
lose out on the Federal funds that would be made available? 

Mr. Mooney. Well, sir, we do not sell it. We have, as you know, 
a great many applications in and our problem more or less is working 
the priority out on them for the most needed and essential projects now. 

r. Norrett. Have you had any security problems in Alaska as far 
as you know? 
r. Mooney. Not to date, sir. 
Mr. Norrett. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


TOTAL PUBLIGQ WORKS PROGRAM TO DATE 


Mr. Jensen. If we appropriate the $4 million requested for 1959, 
which I presume we will, the Congress will have then appropriated 
$68,676,000 for this program. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And the Territory of Alaska has matched or will 
match half of that sum? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many political subdivisions or municipalities 
have profited through this program? Are you putting a list of all 
the projects in the record that have received funds from this pro- 

am ¢ 
“ie. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you put that in the record ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, we have not but we can. We have it here. 

Mr. Kirwan. I made the request that all those be put in the record. 

Mr. Jensen. All of them, for years back, too? 

Mr. Kirwan. What money we have spent up there to date and the 
projects they are going to spend it on. 

(The matter requested is as follows :) 
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ALAsKA Pusiic Works Procram (SHOWING Prosects BY LOCATION AND Sratus), 
ASSEMBLED ALPHABETICALLY 


ARBRREVIATION KEY TO APPLICANTS 









SD=School District AHA=Alaska Pemmitg hotherny 
ISD=Independent School District PUD=Public Utility District 
Terr.= Territorial Government 
ANCHORAGE 
Completed projects 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
48 $572, 886.48 | June 25, 1952 
54 374, 305.47 | Nov. 17, 1951 
55 129, 233.13 | Oct. 23,1953 
56 231, 425.08 | July 14, 1951 
I la a ca 271, 896. 38 | Sept. 17, 1953 
Foe deen... s. Loe. eee otha 169, 225.73 | Mar. 17, 1953 
GE 8 65; da bias wetolinde ticMepecwnetabdanstateawe 96,730.16 | Nov. 6, 1953 
130 | Elementary school. ....-..-..--.-.-----.-.-.-..-.2 670, 804,14 | Mar. 26, 1954 
TF EE SI gia cio cctrinktiona clin mavicnticnwsisgat 317, 310.00 | July 31, 1956 
Ie II addi sata os sao acd ipListcedie theninneneticunteoaete 982,709.11 | Dee. 6, 1955 
144 | Elementary school. .-..---.......-.--....-.-.+.-. 955, 500.00 | Dee. 31, 1957 
I adi tire Ns ce eh re ee EBS Se a 1, 426, 800.00 | Oct. 15, 1952 
163 | Turnagain Heights water system..._............-- 21, 749.86 | Oet. 9, 1954 
177 | Water-distribution system. _-...-..............--- 499, 063.01 | June 9, 1955 
178 | Sewer extension-_-.-__- sniuieatinnd <= etpplnbe ah Laste ae 134, 610.02 | Oct. 21, 1955 
a fo. Sait. iia ta hansebdebus apceedanters «tbe .| 482,100.00 | June 6, 1956 
181. |. Water and sewefincis- juss jac... 4235) 20h see5 117, 922.49 | Nov. 6, 1953 
ROD FT: Wee ast oe eck ek tece ss btonninad .----| 545, 143.07-| Oct.» 26, 1956 
US ok hit cnt dante nanrbhioat 8, 269, 414.13 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
I cin ocnwe BB I cnn cc sacoik Ria i ceeded amas digeeuis-deeameiclige $1, 263, 500 | Mar. 18, 1957 
City.J..s.. kt rr NO i a8 os ld kine scence acccccen nce 180,300 |‘June 1, 1958 
.aiP. 52. 294 | Schools (2)..--.-------------o------se2-ennneneee=- 935,000 |! Mar. 5, 1958 
TebahvLGihd tli ihil) Git Oy 2 | 2,378, s00 
| i 
1 Estimated 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
cT | 
Applicant | Project No. | Type Estimated | Program 
cost 
| lethedediinseasbiatios Raccuablins deesnteniaschiienadhicsians 
78 | School, junior high_..._............--..-.----- $468, 332 | Future program. 
67 | Multipurpose rom. .o............... 26.22.22 232, 400 Do. 
133 | Street improvement......................-...- 5, 617, 000 Do. 
i £e,  <¢ 9 see eae 2, 000, 000 Do. 
199 | Addition to city water supply...............-. 544, 000 Do. 
eT eer WON WEN inns ee oo csbanconen 683, 400 Do. 
245 | Water-distributiun system. -..................- 545, 459 | 1959 program. 
248 | Water-treatment plant ___-_- ‘ 1, 632,700 | Future program, 
293 | Water wells...........- 189, 000 Do. 
320 | Sanitary sewers--.-......- 297, 390 Do. 
334 | Juvenile detention home---_................-.. 123, 000 Do. 
336 | South Mountain View sewerage-collection 400, 000 Do. 
system. 
337 | Goose Lake water and sewer extension. .-_.._.. 350, 000 Do. 
NOE «nnd ike pamasbenbndasioudiaueniangiel 13, 082, 681 








: 


a ao eo  er,lrlrtr 


ES = Sl ee CU 


el 








Applicant | Project No. 

















EEE irifesteae 209R 
SOiE os tnoa 214R 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
Town_.__.. | 944 Geinecl que se oe $200, 000 | Future program. 
ANVIK 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
. completed 
Gaeta cous MPO | Geheel. 2k nk eldescccntcimtbhdesntinsecselai See eee 
AUKE BAY 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
ee wtecs 324 | Firehouse. -_..... aarmdcti sh eGR ini Seatil aaleipa Acne $6,700 | Dee. 1, 1957 
BETHEL 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
ee SOB | Mieniths Cig iinet tet des $61,700 |'June 15, 1958 
1 Estimated. 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. | Type Estimated Program 
cost 
PS helices BI 0 CO a cestsiirniciatethieesminiaicin eh eee a aca a el $518, 000 | 1959 program 
CHEVAK 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 


TUE. cccnced | “SERRE Wee Welasccctcne cknksn dine ctinia $12, 500 | Jam, 18, 1957 
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_CHUGIAK 
_ Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment [| Date. 
| , completed 
Terr. ...... a al eek $57, 667.81 | Dec. 1, 1951 
ET <<< eens SE Siicproul dawn Ukeddinmssdilicteens holcwedadbieunanaiaasenane 123, 382. 38 | Sept. 14, 1954 
IRN ca capte ecipcoebiccinticgntakenithaetipeaeail siete 181, 050. 19 
CHIGNIK-LAGOON AND. ELLAMAR 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date 
completed 
el SE I 3 en Cc anialmnnansiinnmaibamndsidumacane $24,950 | Feb. 4, 1955 
COLLEGE 
Completed 
| | ‘4 
Applicant | Project No. | Type Allotment Date 
| completed 
Terr.....-. ae mR MMMM OOUNIIN Co goa a vac ecictnasindlip on $276,973.97 | Jan. 5, 1952 
ES | 30 | Moen’s dormitory: ai. <ces. dese oc s-.--.-.- alts satis 548, 240.90 | Mar. 7, 1953 
Wc ieecsa 117 oe cee Be ak cath senmtauael ae aioe 202, 274. 51 | Nov. 30, 1953 
Wt canine US i en owes 660, 800.00 | June 6, 1957 
, _ . SE 149 Food-service building -___-_--_- celine RE ob 587, 620.00 | Mar. 27, 1956 
ak 174 Married students’ dormitory....................-.. 259, 269.95 | Feb. 17, 1956 
SE ann. 217 Se EE naan. cnneccubececsneshinest 601, 300.00 | Nov. 30, 1956 
Teta... 219 100-woman dormitory -_.....<.......---..--.---.-- 735, 000.00 | Oct. 8, 1957 
Re ree Se eae | 3, 871, 479. 33 
Under construction 
j | ao 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date started 
Terr.....-- | 298 | Composite building. .-.:-._..2-.2222--2--22.2-22.. $2, 696, 000 |! May 15, 1958 
1 Estimated. 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Projeet No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
Ter acess en: teeeane ye IOS. oo. che oc cece cas $166, 900 | Future program. 
ePecnunns la ak meibtndncn anininiaseal 1, 174, 000 Do. 


Rene aaa aie ee te ae 








| 
| 
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CORDOVA 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
| completed 
Town....-.- 116 | Water system. -..........- =} as isn ia namok cenacteneles date $190, 464.77 | Jan. 19, 1954 
TOWE. .0ccs NG] | Grete BeOGR A aici ke a seis Faced ne ee 648, 086.39 | Nov. 11, 1965 
WOU rs caw canines cdtesicesateteds~nxt 838, 551. 16 
opine a NN Ta a ele a} 
¢ Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
Town.._-- | Gh. | Gaeta gi se os ss. cenbe cen $265, 800 July 30, 1957 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
intial 
Applicant Project No. Type | Estimated Program 
| | cost 
—— Ba a ee ee ae eas 
| } } 
Town____- S00 -§- Bln ss encnc sa. cuttaaemsabieawcn aka Saeed $598, 300 | Future program. 
Town...... els ML ae a a Ee ER ES eT j 311, 600 Do. 
Town aot 205 | Telephone system... _...............-..-...- 125, 000 Do, 
| ees 
Fe a os ciinainansdmmaneteiilamieic caseiisaalan . 1, 034, 900 | 
CRAIG 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
| completed 
Gly .i5... 227 BENE: os isccubamnes ainghslialieer Wb-eare-ades-atnsaeigiel $265, 290 | May 21, 1956 
CRAIG-KLAWOCK 
Complete 
| 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
| | completed 
Terr.......| RE | ie tains $24, 949. 99 | Nov. 15, 1955 
DILLINGHAM 
Completed 
| 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date 








completed 


9 | School... .._.......--_..__._----......-.--.--.-.-| $403,881.91 | July 27,1953 
PET Sow cece 263 | Health center_.................. CSO RS 60, 000.00 | Dee. 10, 1957 





ins nsittnsibelbictcmnitinchsncnnncibingivciauninl 462, 831. 91 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Under construction 


Applicant | Project No. Type 


Allotment | Date started 


—_——— | —— | 


Applications pending (not yet financed) 


Applicant Project No. | Type 


PUD: 2. 129 | Electric system 


1 Estimated. 


Estimated Program 
cost 





$280, 000 | Future program, 














DOUGLAS 
Completed 
e. at SUE EE. A, gee 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
ee eT Te a tienes $71, 950.73 | June 14, 1955 
Pe pin BR ff | i eR ae ‘ 24,950/00 | Dec. .1, 1957 
DP iiiniitcninimennvniinnnnatiaage 96, 900. 73 
Under construction 
Applicant Project No. | Type Allotment | Date started 
sessile = elt 
WD... 2) 196PC IE cin ohne scar eceke athe Sete cremains $667,000 | Dec 11, 1956 





eens — (not yet financed) 




















| 
Applicant | Project No. | Type | Estimated | Program 
cost | 
TOES cite 306 | I ssi cnt innate abil agen ieapiieenaciansnntted | $64, 500 98 1959 program. 
FAIRBANKS 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. | Type Allotment Date 
| completed 
cl 3 | School ; .| $470,872.77 | May 22, 1952 
Goan os- | 33 | Sewer- . | 156, 166. 07 May 15, 1952 
eh aul 49 | Elementary school .| 691,977.43 | Aug. 18, 1953 
Seal 50 | High school. _-_-_--- | 2,368, 116.00 | May 11, 1956 
ae <.3=.- 72 | Water supply -.- | 491, 299.70 | Dec. 5, 1953 
Oltyaici..- | 94 | Street improvements_--___..._.- __.....| 948,263.04 | Feb. 5, 1954 
AHA......| 124 | Sewer, streets, lighting, ¢ ete..___- Sai | §77, 425.53 | Nov. 12, 1954 
$2)... : 166 Grade school 4 al at odd 474, 144.53 | Jan. 25, 1956 
City..-.- 190 | Sewer system... .-...._..--.---- ---------------| 272,535.35 | May 9, 1956 
i Be il ceo ten cna 395, 575.00 | Aug. 8, 1957 
Total. ...- .| 6, 241, 375. 42 | 
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Under construction 





Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
SD. ads.... OO teary BONO... 35 5 5 RES cv necentaccecdccmm $669,000 | Sept. 20, 1957 
Sats ia ccs eG ee eee 474,000 |' Mar. 1, 1958 

Tre lchscii ainipeahaainnnhditcacckeanesienmmiiacntn 1, 143, 000 


1 Estimated. f 7 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 


























Applicant | Project No. Type meet Program 
cos' 

Omg 5 - Ss 171 | Street improvements.........................- $700, 690 | Future program. 
Si iccumenes 194 | High-school addition. _......................-. 1, 621, 000 Do. 

Se agaanss 246 | Sewer system improvements. -_....._......-.- 687, 500 Do. 
Glos pasaas 250 | Multipurpose building (Denali) ............__- 205, 000 Do. 

Ce tooo. De ETE ale RR 359, 600 | 1959 program. 
rani 326 | Hamilton Acres water_..................-..... 610, 505 | Future program. 
Ce aiken Se 4 WORN co arcRataee Sa ioost ari oan 496, 080 Do. 

Gl msn 333 | Sewer improvements.........................- 569, 132 Do. 

i iiiicinttncnig att titincwiedsndamecnie 5, 249, 507 
FORT YUKON 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
ee BO Gh Rigas conconnchatintdadetaianioniedi nd minted $608,900 | Aug. 13, 1957 
GLENALLEN 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
0 ae | I ti ini ei ce $61, 700 | Future program. 
HAINES 
Completed 
‘a : <rutemen tel 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
a eS BNR 416 his <nce Dilgieeotenhs aciinaitnoniasinlicnueaal $570, 250.09 | Dec. 10, 1956 
Town 335 | Water amd sewer... icc. sriawemee oo ce... 52k 317,998.11 | July 3, 1953 
Town ne rege gas a en rmeemnaioaeatanesens 24, 950.00 | Dec. 31, 1957 
Terr_-_. 143.1 Unit 1, heekthh Comte. anc ncgidesncinccknn cnc ccct 35. 328.00 | Jan. 5,1953 
eilsnnscctvincraciaithns stadia aed iconnadiaii 948, 526. 11 
= | i ss 
Under construction 
BER 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
' 


CE eS ee |. 


f—mcnineteieg 
Terr__. = SOD 5 Dee in oo isin diaietceninwieaetanse $200, 000 Oct. 12, 1957 
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HOMER 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
soebaaia 
Terr. _.....| BE TON Sa ee al ee $233, 302.15 | Nov. 8, 1952 
Tert....... Ie: 5 SL WN. Sa <a a ees 90,000.00 | Dee. 2, 1955 
DOU: - 5.1 bt ntaeslethialy-kttiasbenioush 323, 302. 15 
Under construction 
} 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
ON itn ee LOL... . an a nhimenedhlies ibbensiiapencmaubbie $479,000 | June 11, 1957 
Pat iecan | 321 | Kenai Peninsula dock improvement_............_- 24,950 | Oct. 14, 1957 
PEN. oscil eakoagietaiainanatbtmmanisybaania’ 503, 950 
HOONAH 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Towm....-. 76 EE ES ncncicncowcccrtooseundbakiiaainne $72,013.17 | Oct. 24, 1952 
Town.-.... EG. 0 SN cc ntansncancukiniswencihqmutioman-dgmmuded 11, 785.68 | May 15, 1956 
cosas SOMES SE NE THU 3 caneevensececcusceccenwaeesosaun 24,950.00 | Jan. 26, 1957 
Faia len scaicsin Anda Rsdiaidiatbaasteibicatib ical nan htineeiieigbicsicas aie 108, 748. 85 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date started 
OE si cnine Fe NO GUONE oo 5 osittccetinentansenetecsenessegeoss $52, 000 | Apr. 1, 1958 





Applications pending (not yet financed) 




















Program 


$79, 500 ms program. 


0. 





Date 
completed 


Nov. 15, 1956 


Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated 
cost 
Town.....- 187 | Water improvements..............-.-.-..---<- 
BOCB ents RE A oo ankle eiigieebiniainibaingamaeelbnes 391, 000 
BURR oo occas stieietsnbiecascunsses 470, 500 
| 
HOOPER BAY 
Completed 
Applicant Project No. Type Allotment 
WEP stbdees | EEE. PPR UE oo ccc cnakndatuserehbsbonacicccsencoues $12, 500 
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HYDABURG 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
ee a EES, | CON Wo eid tS ndbke cae acoaens aes $12,500 | Mar. 8, 1957 
JUNEAU 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Ce I ai sciniccaih tani cee pice icici tcheashneaitlcistiesin cota $1, 192, 282. 53 | Mar. 12, 1953 
te sr eee on aghabecheamats 140, 479. 94 | Oct. 6, 1951 
OI IG os oo essen gibiablddinnteiuimaninienbnsapieiial 23, 544.18 | Nov. 15, 1950 
RE NINE soso 400, 133.02 | Mar. 1, 1953 
yes TE TONNGIER. 0. cabadcanee ess cnccarsnnael 446, 850.00 | Aug. 1, 1957 
PSO RRR SRR fea RRS Ee, 2,000, 000.00 | Aug. 5, 1957 
TS « 652k cc acteebgeadoeanuionencemaal $4, 203, 289. 67 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
i i) 238 | High school gymnasium-auditorium and ren- | $1, 600,000 | 1959 program. 
ovation to grade school. 
ae 247 | Street improvements_................--.-...-- 200, 000 | Future program. 
Ol sacae~ SEE 1 SN Wit ecci nsec dctatacceienisniehal 200, 000 Do. 
Rees sos en, Sl ee oe 2, 000, 000 
KAKE 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
re SORE. 1 Se Ie > on oc 3g naneinenumecenecnimoanente $286, 300.00 | Aug. 4, 1956 
cae 205R IE Cac nnctucsnodp hleshiihemmenanaen’ 24, 950.00 | Apr. 20, 1954 
WT scence 215R PERRIS INI unsnnunncusnadittindaiel menielemaetn 10, 081.14 | Nov. 3, 1954 
SR 230 BIE <sso-d-svdegetainenn aed ainstemaieieatitadaaiondinaeitantia 3, 860. 00 Do. 
TW gs ncn sec dec incinibebedometenecuenne 325, 191. 14 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
Cs innes 200 | Water distribution system extension... ...........- $20, 000 |' Dee. 10, 1957 
TOT. ween a + ee ee 10, 000 Do.! 
Patel soc ccensenceusscccerscensnesscesseweses 30, 000 





1 Estimated. 
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KENAI 
Under construction 





Applicant | Project No. 





Type Allotment | Date.started 
SOPs cssccs 195 | Multi neta 26 $258, 000 | June 17, 1957 
Ter. ....- See ONION oro Sone es er a a 60,300 | Nov. 2, 1957 
TO ic... I * ncn oS es Sok eae alan eee 418,000 |'Apr. 1, 1958 
RWG ck chpandednnthouncuannbeguadobadeaials 736, 300 
1 Estimated. 
KETCHIKAN 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Se eons iS TE MINN. . «.« Dassius corstesicatinane adds aoe ame senetiemesaieietitie $2, 685, 000.00 | June 30, 1955 
Seite se oe a I a a clannmnediaiameniaieanesahaeaiand 568, 668.44 | Nov. 9, 1951 
ORs .~sc5 a? a ES... inosine nankackadaonsetece=aiepbesennuiiin 292, 923.41 | July 11, 1952 
City. ....-- oy Meee WE ODEN o 32 oo 4 hoc cccnccacscsncsescate 697,803.78 | July 14, 1953 
De idnpiinn I Sa sdk ies nner suicide rth derail tlio dies 2, 146, 600.00 | June 29, 1953 
Se ack Se = srs erence die bebieriinioay Who ob oo mao SN omiebaaeannaariil 1, 152, 032.21 | May 25, 1955 
icc 172 | Water system improvements..-.................... 474, 144.53 | May 14, 1956 
SUR 3 COO MI DI oon re ncakensccnswcascnwoccece 254, 200. 00 Do. 
Ee sks 208 | Watertromt erteried ici vii nn nce cen cdeeecce 758, 845.00 | Sept. 5, 1957 
MR icectec. 233 | High school addition......-....................... 166, 997.92 | Feb. 21, 1957 
PE 6. cn tant nccintnaveninaine kin opiellliie 9, 198, 215, 29 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
Ci. Set | Water improvementa an nooo cc ncc ncn e cnc cecne $240,000 |' Feb. 1, 1958 
1 Estimated a; ; . 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No Type Estimated Program 
cost 
Cy s..sc=- 85 | Walks, paving, utilities. _...................-. $452, 300 | Future program. 
en EE 5 Se Se, iis ik oc ncstbnan dacs hadcdinet 380, 72 Do. 
a Se er oa eae Ba Ad recs gnirssab cabin rN 479,700 | 1959 program. 
Recccone 308 | Street improvements._-_...............---..-.- 450,000 | Future program. 
CR ei ca 318 | Library and safety building_-............._--- 330, 875 Do. 
Isp... Sas | Blementary school. --.-..-........--.-..c2.2.- 1, 500, 000 Do. 
ek 339 | Boat moorage facility......................... 200, 000 Do. 
Ri iin ctettittircreninitnrnnniocedatpinineg 3, 793, 599 


Applicant | Project No. 


KING COVE 


Applications pending (not yet financed) 


Estimated 


Type Program 
cost 
Olty....<<- 955-1 Water and eewe? =< scccccseesesesecccecscces $111, 000 | Future program. 
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KLAWOCK 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
City-.<2.-- SET PS. oticn nen nacund ics asgdibineesictiies aii $381, 500.00 | June 4, 1956 
BUR: te chats 142 | Unit 4, health center_..................___- aS 44,145.02 | June 9, 1953 
Detebascessretssrs3s eat es 425, 645. 02 
KODIAK 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No.| Type Allotment Date 
completed 
a neal Ok I OE nice aiscinictnaiptinbinenticaiitiintinansinnicniiiae $934,700.00 | Mar. 4, 1957 
(aa 1 Re GE anode ckkicorcencece inne -| 1, 512, 539.25 | Nov. 21, 1955 
ee sstinens GS) GR csc dea ecenitientnias thn Geskih satay a 665, 967.78 | Sept. 4, 1953 
ica dnags until RR a eck eines 3, 113, 207. 03 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project-No. Type | Allotment | Date started 
hoes | Ra a ees | $26, 800 || May 1, 1958 
Oy..... ID 0 a cn che al eeepc im eens 148, 400 |' June 1, 1958 
Wem 520 Res 8 Rt Sey | 175, 200 
1 Estimated. é : ; 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
j i oe 
Applicant | Project No. Type | Estimated Program 
cost 
Castes tical 173 | Street improvements... -..............--....-- $761, 000 | Future program. 
a eaocuinne ERE Sa ee 246, 000 Do. 
Sey. oo naw SOOT WaGEr UpGeeen. 0 as kh cic. 53, 425 Do. 
| Uh cuter sac eee een aeeienue tens 1, 060, 425 
KWETHIUK 
Completed 
a ae i 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
WOR. ccens STAD 5 WHR picnics ccc he dutins scien ainoeme $12,500 | Nov. 9, 1956 
: saihouiesiattnenscanan sided ies scehlaisindaba as we i = 
NAKNEK 
Completed 
sates Relclia ke sea = 2 —_—_—-- 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
OT ..siaube ©) BONBON 65 aciiwinbanscnnndéccescecsueninnevisaienks a} clr: ens ae 
yy pee mm a a ae ee 32,008.00 | Oct. 13,1954 
 —_——_ Df a Bee sik icici ceplcceniininatingaiadcation 5,419.78 | Jam. 12,1955 


PO insisd acmickandcatickncbiten atone , 


20659— 58——_42 


268, 996. 17 
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NENANA 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
City......- REO FP BE io sick cect UL e. $435,900 | June 7, 1957 
NINILCHIK 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
PR sccce est eee $206, 815.15 | Jam. 7, 1952 
NOME 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. . Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Clty s..555 nn a gree arena Satta $640, 000 | Nov. 20, 1955 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
ORY <stenn- ee, Peer GING GOOF... 8 <5 5 nner Sancscsessoce $700, 000 | Future program , 
PALMER 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
MER nes a $1, 068, 775.30 | June 15, 1955 
>. lia eg RMR EIEN BET IF EE A ee eee 663, 984.74 | Oct. 13, 1954 
Riek icwildispcthbiiencecsnichciihiating wth times biaceretinia 1, 732, 760. 04 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. : Type — Program 
cos 
ES sishicitncns 308 1 Gym orbiter tent... iin wt cacenns $561,000 | Future program. 
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PEDRO BAY AND PILE BAY 
































Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Gare c GA. | Gehnetin 0 ents. -.5. 2. $24,950 | Oct. 12, 1954 
— -_ i = 
PELICAN 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type amet Program 
cos 
Teeu...... SS | Grade achedl......... nc. ccicbcnccass cine Wkaaseind $175, 000 | Future program. 
PETERSBURG 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
17 III «esta pi regiimaenchicine eA ens: apsianonedabaaidbicled he Sept. 25, 1953 
19 Water, sewer, and streets... ; Oct. 15, 1957 
20 ie cl ae a a eek , Aug. 31, 1951 
222 Ee cs nevis nso die a dewainigtiaile 24, 675.01 | Jan. 14, 1955 
311R2 | Breakwater............-- ponannecicleGbuaids Sabie 24, 950.00 | July 12, 1956 
eid ba aaces co oncanasaretnvastaasuman aan 1, 225, 805. 02 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
Town._.-.- Mt | Senet. =. --252-2225e Beisel ir ee $153, 400 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Town.....- 338 | Street improvements.............................. 110,500 | Apr. 15, 1958 
TG ste 263, 900 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type ee Program 
cos 
Town._.__- I Sa ee as eee $750, 000 | Future program. 
Town.....- 23 | Municipal building---_.....................--- 275, 000 Do. 
cs a cas sdedacmdncnstiebiednndscmiiiies 1, 025, 000 
SAND POINT 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
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SELDOVIA 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
ID clone OF nS RN. xian cine niteeibis tobe ladbiadiaricinaeessaibibbiidesiti $121, 648.41 | Nov. 25, 1953 
City..-.... 99 | School addition. ___..__........- Se oe aes 440,170.00 | May 3, 1957 
oa dsc oaiicuden nce wee ieee eee 561, 818, 41 
SEWARD 
Completed 
. oe 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Ce wo cwcn Be SE idnscncnuehonshcankwiuspecesbubwbesacestahale $217, 216.80 | Nov. 7, 1952 
| eS SRE RE SRN ee Ae 725, 000.00 | May 27, 1957 
Gt wssnes eb PE. Ga weebiconaenscacscbhonssnceaneh 598, 594.30 | Mar. 30, 1956 
Tote)... Late.) cect eiaet 1, 540, 811. 10 
! Ka 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. | Type Estimated Program 
cost 
Ce. 55 A 182 | Street improvements....................-....- $400, 000 | Future program. 
SITKA 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Gry...2c 51 | De oo cce ke eesti Cae SOS e apa amipereinda serplauies $463, 968.75 | Sept. 3, 1953. 
3 ee 138 School addition 627, 147.76 | July 14, 1956. 
NNT os sn 175 Pioneers Home addition.........-..- 800, 000.00 | Oct. 22, 1957. 
SE ci cee et a cit ieincarensindsbchenttasibiensnsincamnieaiieiniscg aiaiae icalalicnsnaesinns ional 24, 950.00 | July 20, 1954. 
i I hs isis wins nigean aaa aeaneadiaane 1, 916, 066. 51 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
| ee eS EE SAG oo icc nkdidesndncndanaccwseaeaere $500, 000 | Future program. 
a a I cI seins n redaction 2, 000, 000 Do. 
ES in ecios ee 5 SRO Or DROID. Faliiidcccsnccucentcconnntiel 600, 000 Do. 
Es -inccncuscchntiabaion namnnigacniapelat indie 3, 100, 000 
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SKAGWAY 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. Type Date 
completed 
Oty. ..-<.- wy eer Oe Oita o ae $95,477.28 | Dec. 5, 1951 
Saisekss. WB 5: BID ieseciencninih Dcaiinnnta innate ental pedis 160, 206.53 | Oct. 20, 1956 
Se etictecaks 100 | Grade school addition.____......................-- 320, 460.08 | Apr. 13, 1956 
Ciisedua~s 8! ee ea a eae 20, 148.70 | June 27, 1955 
NT a siitriewnere 186 | Water supply improvements___................._- 45,901.79 | Apr. 21,1955 
TE ns cniseeintseieaiaadabatlincsedall 642, 194. 38 
| 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
losses See Tt TO io eh teeta ode baen aid $186,000 | Oct. 21, 1957 
Wn benc<< 281 | Street improvements. sooo. 2-2... 153,400 | June 1, 1958 
pS sgl 215d EY SS Es OMEN. 339, 400 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
GP is ective SOB -| SOWSR GR WOR cd cccinodcddccccemesesocuuts $169, 520 | Future program. 
VALDEZ 
Completed 
| 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Town_____- RIS IK... csciiiishscicnishaiiagniiilcniisins aegitabddebaieaiasamaaamara $277, 458r09°| July 3, 1953 
Town_.___- RB | a a a 437, 860.00 | July 10,1956 
SOR, 35. BOD | Pete GUNN cenit vindcccaccacathiwnsecehued sae 544, 694.34 |. Nov. 25, 1955 
at iecetee Merb ae atone pecipiebusdesnd Riananpsakieaid 1, 160, 012. 43 
Under construction 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment | Date started 
Town...... AOD Date Be i oid: cama arhd<cbeeitihedcnwda $616,700 | May 10, 1957 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Eetinated Program 
cos' 








Town_.__.. 125 | CT OU UD. cng cncan stp <9citieunins san aeebaialentit $200,000 | Future program. 
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- WASILLA 
‘Campleted 
Applicant | Preject No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
. OU dC nh Ca eiax nas <p bint etinneiiine tardbienles $363, 725.96 | Apr. 1, 1955 
Applications pending (not yet financed) 
Applicant | Project No. Type Estimated Program 
cost 
Terr_.....- 341 | School ________- Sd aaa eunaiivicaneeee $536, 500 | Future program. 
WRANGELL 
Completed 
Applicant | Project No. | Type Allotment Date 
completed 
Town____.- 6 ae ee ear ae $371, 300.18 | Nov, 28, 1952 
Town. __- 101 a aaaiataaihiatist hasta caselibiibiinyaaiaiiealineniicsielsiianiiesetemtaaies 245, 094. 92 | Sept. 25, 1953 
Town... 104 SEES OS, a ee 358, 976. 00 |- July - 29, 1957 
UE « socaue | ee | a aapearene reper se nana 33, 374. 00 | Sept. 16, 1953 
Town_____- 207R | Street improvements.............................. 16, 039. 46 | Sept. 5, 1957 
Town ____-- 256 ID IN Die sircora iin sneeinnitvilnins iccrlibegecacaitarnsie 24,950.00 | June 19, 1957 
Terr. . 5. Pes ORC ONOE «oe cic che ndbovcbestessnthseulcaian ws 24, 950.00 | May 31,1956 
Pa ae 1, 074, 684. 56 
‘YAKUTAT 
Completed 
il 
Applicant | Project No. Type Allotment Date 
completed 
|) ee BA MONTES NG. divenedcrincanconsstveeeseetiécbieectoll $26,700 | Dec. 24, 1956 





Mr. Jensen. All right. The Territory has lived up to their agree- 
ments as the law required, I presume ? 

Mr. Moonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I presume there is yet much to be done in the way of 
public works in the same categories which this money has assisted in. 

Governor Stepovich, I want to say “hello” to you. I saw you on 
What’s My Line the last time. 

Governor Srepovicr. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Congratulations. I never have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before. I was in Alaska in 1945 when Governor Gruening 
was the Governor. He was very courteous. He was with us most of 
the time while we were there and we were there 30 days. We went all 
the way from the southern tip of the Kenai Peninsula to Circle City 
up on the Yukon. We got a pretty good idea of the problems of 
Alaska. At that time, I may say, the committee was all agreed that 
what Alaska needed was more roads. I think the record will show 
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that this committee has taken great interest in your roadbuilding 
pipgress in Alaska. 


vernor SteprovicH. I know you have. 


Mr, Jensen. Not only your road program but your railroad re- 
habilitation, which cost a pretty penny. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ALaAsKA RatLroap 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Operating costs: 
1. Rail line program: 










(a) Engineering branch ---..................--- $3, 120, 170 $3, 670, $3, 670, 
(6) Motive power and equipment branch -_---- 4, 120, 615 4, 530, 4, 530, 
(c) Operating branch—transportation__-_-_-_____- 5, 495, 6, 246, 6, 246, 
(d) Communications branch ___-- 238, 279, 279, 


(e) Division of traffic 
({) Dormitories and messhouses 


a 
ee 


2 


B= 
sp 88 
32 28 8252555 






286, 
(g) Administrative expense ---_--_-_- 922, 

2. Other program: 
(a) Cost of power and steam sold__- b 93, 


3 
S2 2223585 


(b) Operation of facilities rented 


Ss 8 
£23 S282 


£8 














90, 
(c) Cost of property and supplies sold 372, pew ce bebe eas eden 
(d) Miscellaneous. .................-- 232, 812 219, 000 219, 
(e) Administrative expense. _-_-...-.-- 5, 058 5, 000 5, 
(Y) N —- losses and prior year adjust- 
ED. sein gentiwcnigtateicedobacsucpygnieee 1, 321, 498 499, 545 500, 000 
Total operating costs..................- 16, 365, 530 16, 999, 545 17, 000, 000 
Depreciation included above (—)-_-..---...-...---------------- —1, 773, 627 —1, 830, 000 —1, 830, 000 
Tubal Oper OG aioi cde sic ttnvaciccsbessidipudngn 14, 591, 903 15, 169, 545 16, 170, 000 
Capital outlay: Rail line program: 
Acquisition of roadbed, track, and structures -......... ~— 4, 467, 542 4, 385, 671 4, 818, 000 
AGTOIEIOR. OF GH ons cnipngcscemnvcsahaasencwes 1, 127, 943 1, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total capital outlay. 2. si) si dsb ces ee 5, 595, 485 5, 385, 671 6, 318, 000 
Total program costs, funded. __._........._...-.-...-.-- 20, 187, 388 20, 555, 216 21, 488, 000 
Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from other 
NN NS 14>. Als tangietin odlaniennteundiguaita ates anictie ns —989, 445 —965, 712 —969, 000 
Total program (obligations) _............-..2..2---....-- 19, 197, 943 19, 589, 504 20, 519, 000 
===. _——————_" 
Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: Revenue and receipts: 
SPIE IIIS i onsin innocent me kek concer digiiiammialiiaiinaic 11, 842, 364 14, 415, 000 14, 415, 000 
Other rail lithe revemis.. ....... 2... 2, 384, 148 2, 110, 000 2, 110, 000 
Other quwgrelie TOVONUD =.= <- 2 os eos ect 998, 398 475, 000 475, 000 
Total amounts becoming available._____...._....__- 15, 224, 910 17, 000, 000 17,000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward...._............-._- 14, 004, 578 10, 031, 545 7, 442, 041 


29, 229, 488 27, 031, 545 24, 442, 041 
—10, 031,545 | --7, 442, 041 —3, 923, 041 


19, 197, 943 19, 589, 504 | 20, 519, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 actual .|.1958.estimate |.1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 





p aiceasinn tom eeue tbe aabae 1, 648 1, 600 1, 550 
Average number of all employees. -_-_--...................-.... 1,449 1, 370 1,320 
Number of employees at end of year__-......................- 1, 428 1,479 1, 355 
Average salary of ungraded positions... ..._.........-........ $6, 999 $7, 130 $7, 160 
01 Personal services: 
PUPIIMNS DOIONS .. - | nn oer enti te ena sadness i ee ee $9, 607. 000- $9, 291.000 
Caltingenather. Ghent -yrerminnemt. .-- - 32 058 35. 000 35, 000 
eer DereetneD SOO VEODE,.. ......-.---ncennaenkereuanenannn 376, 008 340, 000 340, 000 
Tete parmnneb eetviews.w. 5605... ee 10, 140 921 9, 982, 000 9, 666 000 
ae 86, 285 90, 000 90 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things__............................_..- 232, 567 370, 000 470 000 
04 Communication services._.................-.--.....-..... 26, 750 30, 000 30, 000 
oe meeees Gee GGtLy OOrVeee... cence cnee 676, 988 700, 000 700, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction..__.__._..______. a 5, 002 40, 000 40, 000 
07 Other contractual services_._......_......--...-....._.__- 1, 271 245 1, 0&6, 000 1, 202, 000 
@ Soppiies and materials.__..........-.-....----222. 1, 613 821 1, 568 666 1, 669, 000 
09 Equipment--_--- iis ecllAlla ALAS slo mcs waconien men aise kD 1, 127. 493 1,000 090 1, 500, 000 
10 Lands and structu ei awe acinencndsistelaial 3, 463 843 4, 385 671 4, 818, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .__................_- 145, 301 705 000 705, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._..................___. 96, 973 122, 000 122, 000 
NAS civil. os nadiuieninienncvenciueaeretmmiaten 18, 887, 189 20, 079 337 21, 012, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges..........-..........- 25, 000 25, 
Total accrued expenditures... ..-...........----..-..... 18, 863, 224 20, 054, 337 20, 987, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Alaska Railroad. Do you have a statement, Mr. 
Lloyd. 


Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir, I do. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lioyp. Because of the annual salary limitations in Interior 
Department appropriation acts applicable to the Alaska Railroad, 
6 top officials reporting to the General Manager have received only 1 
salary increasesince February 1951. These-six officials, together with 
the salaries they are presently receiving, are as follows: 


Aanletent General Manager... ited cctslcdecestnle’ $14, Ovvu 
Rn I ec seared bnida chee hateence eS alee nnarereeaiens 12, 500 
Ne ne ee rn a sah cole peletnerenceeentinenintess 12, 500 
IP ai ii cei erepinglnencntaenlian ows tckcdibabnaes ereaetlasioonia 12, 000 
I IIIT, ne ee ee ee en eee 12, 000 
ne nee oc ceesiaeciancpencninninmrarstionunasduieins 12, 000 


The language of the existing salary limitation provision permits 
no Alaska Railroad employee, other than the General Manager and 
above-named officials, to receive more than $11,000 annually. 

I recommend the following: 

Provided no employee should be paid an annual salary out of said fund in 
excess of the minimum prescribed by the Classification Act for general grade 
15, except the General Manager of.said Railroad, 1 Assistant General Manager 
at not to exceed the minimum prescribed by the Classification Act for general 


schedule grade 17, and 5 officers at not to exceed the minimum prescribed by the 
Classification Act for general schedule grade 16. 


Effective December 15, 1957, the nonoperating employees received 
a retroactive wage increase, and for comparative purposes a number 
of the operating employees now are receiving salaries in excess of the 
officials, who are responsible for the operation of the Railroad 7 days 
a week, 24 hours a day. The Alaska Railroad employees, including 
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the officials, are wage-board employees and do not receive the 25 

reent cost-of-living differential paid to classified Federal workers 
in Alaska. Rank-and-file employees, however, are paid wage which 
greatly exceed these Federal classified pay rates. cials of the Rail- 
road, on the other hand, are paid at so low a scale that their salaries 
are, in fact substantially less than the salaries of classified employees. 
As a result, Railroad officials do not receive salaries comparable to 
other Federal officials with equal or similar responsibilities. For ex- 
ample, the Civil Aeronautics Administration in the Anchorage region, 
with about 1,100 employees, has 32 positions with annval salaries of 
more than $11,000 a year. The Alaska Railroad, with 1,500 employees 
or more during the work season, has only six positions, other than the 
General Manager, paying salaries in excess of $11,000 a year. 

The annual wage of employees, other than officials, of the Alaska 
Railroad has kept pace with the cost of living and reflects a cost-of- 
living differential on account of higher prices in Alaska. With only 
one increase to the top officials because of salary limitations, the spread 
has narrowed to the point that there is no further incentive for em- 
ployees to work towards becoming an officer because they are able to 
draw more in some instances on a 40-hour-week basis. 

Considering the faithfulness and operating knowledge observed by 
an outside manager, these officers are comparable—if not superior— 
to the same type officer working on stateside railroads, and I have no 
recourse but to ask that you and your committee give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the granting of this request. 

The railroad industry, as well as the taxpaying public, who own 
the Alaska Railroad, can be proud of its operation, the caliber of its 
employees, and the attitude of its officers. I do not think it inap- 
propriate to ask Congress to recognize this record of efficiency and 
economy by a modest increase in Alaska Railroad salary limitations. 

Mr. Kirwan. You make that as a recommendation ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that your statement? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 


REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that in 1957 both freight and passenger traffic 
showed a decrease of about 8 percent. Net profit was only $180,000, 
a little over 1 percent. Please comment on this decline and future 
prospects. 

Mr. Luioyp. The decline in freight revenue was entirely due to the 
pipeline built by the military. As a result of this pipeline it affected 
our gross revenues about $4 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. They have taken $4 million away from you on the 
pips end of it? 

r. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you tell the committee right there how much 
money this committee allowed them to invest in railroad equipment 
to handle that oil? Do you have any idea of that? 

Mr. Lioyp. Annually up until last year we were asking anywhere 
from $750,000 to $1 million for adélitional cars. 
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Mr. Kirwan. But all told how much did we put in there? 

Mr. Luoyp. Your total appropriations in rehabilitation run almost 
$89 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. We did that so that the Army could give to the 
Government-owned projects, the Alaskan Railroad, the right to carry 
the oil. And then we spent money up in there by the billions to build 
a highway so that the Army could truck their stuff in. We used to 
have a brigadier general sit here and eens year as to why we 
should build the railroad from Whittier. We put in a new railroad. 
After we had it done and thought the railroad was going to transport 
it, the Army decided to build a pipeline to transport the oil; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The same with the highway. They were going to 
truck a lot of stuff. Now they want the railroad to Seward. 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I have seen of the Army in this instance, 
take advice from me, as long as I am here never come down here with 
a 2 eomme i of the Army on railroad requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. It should be said if this committee had known this 
Er was about to be built we would have raised some question 
about it. 
ya Kirwan. You do not find out about this until after the damage 
is done. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Jensen. It was all news to us. 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 112 to 118 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in Alaska is known as the Alaska Railroad Act (38 Stat., 
305), which sets forth guides and limitations as to the location and primary pur- 
poses for the railroad. The purposes may be stated as follows: 

1. To provide transportation for national defense. 
2. To perform generally all usual duties of a carrier by railrand, so as 
best to aid in the overall development of Alaska. 

Summarizing the results of the railroad’s operation in 1957, freight and pas- 
senger traffic both show decreases. Operating revenues decreased at a greater 
rate than operating expenses during 1957 causing the net result to be a decrease 
in both net railway operating income and net income. Comparing 1957 with 
1956, the percentage changes are as follows: 


Percent change, 1957 versus 1956 


Decrease 
Ce nnn cm asa maiainaanagelpbaeemnccugiiiiadiiaade- agthiintis baka 7.9 
Ne sk dnchl tse ecubinaiiinnlcnerciipemeusadimes 8.1 
ee ag ge jain ae ae opel hai 16.1 
Total operating expenses (rail line)*_..._._._._____--__________-__ 6.6 


1 Does not include nonoperating. 


By the terms of the Alaska Railroad Act and the annual appropriation acts, 
the use of its revenues are made available for maintenance charges and operat- 
ing expenses. While appropriations must be requested for major improvements 
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and additions, it is expected that other ordinary capital expenditures can be 
provided from revenues. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 84th Congress, 
2d Session, has requested that no major capital improvement or rehabilitation is 
to be financed from revenues until it has been presented to and approved by the 
Appropriations Committee of the Congress. 

An increase in traffic is expected in 1958 and 1959 due to the military coal 
stock being at lower level than previous years, while other shipments are ex- 
pected to be approximately the same as 1957. 

The rehabilitation of Seward-Portage line will be completed in 1958 and the 
Seward dock, partially now in use, will be completed in 1959. These and other 
improvement of plant and equipment will reduce future operating costs. 

Revenue tonnage handled in 1937 was 157,719, gradually increasing until in 
1954 the greatest tonnage was handled in the history of the railroad. The 
military tonnage in 1957 represents 51.9 percent of the total hauled. Analysis 
for 1937 as compared with selected years 1947 to 1957 is shown below: 


Revenue tonnage 


1937 1947 1952 1954 1955 1956 1957 
memeery feightis ss... .-- 2-428. aga 365,818 | 621,564 | 942,583 | 838,629 | 756,670 748, 694 
DE consancicdinesuntcanwewannd 157,719 | 276,023 | 733,516 | 654,170 | 640,669 | 716, 598 694, 470 
NB ok kre en santndll 157,719 | 641, 841 /1, 355, 080 |1, 596, 753 |1, 479, 298 |1, 473, 268 | 1, 443, 164 


The Alaska Railroad is 470 miles in length from its southern terminus at 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, in the interior of Alaska. This 
does not include the following: 

(1) Branch from Portage Junction to Whittier, 12.4 miles. 

(2) Matanuska branch to Palmer and Jonesville, 22.3 miles. 

(3) Ejielson branch from Fairbanks, 26.5 miles. 

(4) Suntrana branch from Healy, 4.4 miles. 

(5) Approximately 130 miles of passing tracks, spur, and yards. 

Commercial freight passes through the port of Seward, and military 
freight through Whittier. The headquarters of the railroad, where its main 
offices and shops are located, are at Anchorage. In emergency the railroad 
may operate oceangoing or coastwise vessels. 

The number of employees during the year ranged from 1,291 in the winter 
months to 1,790 in the summer work season. 


Gross income for 1957 amounted to___-......-.-i----_-----___-__ $15, 224, 910 
Gross expense for 1957 amounted to._--.-----__-._.-.-..-------.. 15, 044, 032 
Net profit for 1957 amounted to_...._.........-.---------- 180, 878 


The estimated retained earnings will be reduced by $535,000 during the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 to cover the railroad’s contribution to the retirement fund. 
The regular capital-improvement program will be curtailed by a similar amount 
in order to absorb the retirement costs. 


2. ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


It is estimated that $4,618,000 will be required during fiscal year 1959 for the 
additions and betterments program, $3,301,000 for capital items and the balance 
of $1,067,000 in expense accounts. This amount is derived from operating reve- 
nues and is $932,500 more than the amount made available during the current 
fiscal year. 

Senate Report No. 1761 on Interior Department and related agencies appro- 
priation bill, 1957, contains the following comments in part: 

“The committee feels, however, that in order to appropriately review the 
program of the Alaska Railroad it is essential that the annual budget submission 
reflect a schedule of amounts proposed for capital improvements. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of the Interior is requested to have appropriate schedules included 
in the budget annually which will disclose, by major items, the amounts pro- 
posed for capital improvements. The committee wishes to make it clear that 
no major capital improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed from revenues 
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until it has been presented to and approved by the Appropriation Committees of 
the Congress.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the committee approves the use of 
$3,685,500 from revenues of the railroad for the additions and betterments pro- 
gram presented to the committee, of which $2,765,000 is for capital program 
and the balance of $920,500 in expense accounts. 

The schedules so requested showing the actual program for 1957 and the 
proposed programs for 1958 and. 1959, with estimates by major items, are dis- 
tributed on the following pages: 


Alaska Railroad revolving fund—Estimates for additions and betterments, and re- 
placement program to be financed from revenues 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 














Buildings: 
Office IN a cdcriss cca nisin coisas eee woes I Ti ~.. cdaO ina Rida ne tovow an 
SE siete etisereniyoea-cingnasdecqunaarnigieay<waitaiea any DADE. bo ncnnvsewndze $46, 000 
Storage buildings Da di ciiiecpivcintanks Soinpuidbieig cca gti ei wie a 1, 621 I Bisscnsseotedesstiaesamen 
ee SN edna Scab bucemceatoecie 177, 664 43, 000 8, 000 
a cia beecieeeeil 12, 096 32, 000 250, 000 
ID Sos ce er es le 224, 073 82, 000 304, 000 
Other structures and facilities: 
Electrical distribution systems-_.....................------ Se Ric cGtaeete sot gs 
I cena RE i aa ee 
Roads and bridges (highway) -..............-...-...-----. 33, 000  * pre 
Communieations systems. __................--...----.-...- 581, 714 180, 000 37, 000 
RI ee Sa Eh) ee ade iu dese Peon akin pleeie Bee t..ickaces pp 
Storage (other than buildings) ___......._...-....--..-.... Sees foci ica. 
I Te wala 1, 276, 179 1, 518 000 1, 485, 000 
a ae tpl ia Ai aE ae leet BLIND Bt mie cnanavncs 
Bridges and culverts....._..__...._.--..-.--..------------ 172, 684 141, 000 416, 000 
Drainage ditches and retaining walls......._..___.-._..__- Sire Bae eee Pi... eo 
Fenc’s, crossings, and signs... ....................-....... WAGE Antics. steiabeekh bin ccna ds 
Signals eee eee cd anneal ON i eee ok 
All other structures and facilities_.....................--.. SPE Toc. seestceesees 91, 000 
Total, other structures and facilities_................-... 2, 232, 420 1, 991, 000 2, 029, 000 
Equinment: 
a Raneeeeeni 2 iets os ek. ce an Jane dd 178, 876 20, 000 |_....-.. 
IN, re cette ons ukanouececnnavccaiepeatesees 603, 568 834, 000 1, 420, 000 
a italia 6, 193 98, 000 30, 000 
Work ruin @tuipment..00 22... |. esd) eee es 150, 000 
Highway motor vehicles and trailers_...................-- 52, 829 18, 000 43, 000 
Construction and material handling equinment_-.-_-_- casi 139, 111 110, 000 115, 000 
Electricul generation and shop equipment _-.-._............ 69, 897 24, 500 21, 000 
oo 01a) monn Ais aan uieiaely 2, 247 TD dcop 
Frrniture, furnishings, and technical equipment.____.-_- Men dial nonietadnehwees 
Communications equipment.__................-.---...--. Wy Réiaennt sp oaenetbtindinses<s 
Ne TT eee ee ee a ap adabe eae Wt Ee atest. Seabee 6, 000 
Nonmoperating equipment... .. ... wn ede cece ce cssnes PE Desai stbababicaiagtiiesane 
RII. rier antreliomen ahi «ss eeimiinqueliibemimeiiinanians 1, 083, 697 1, 112, 500 1, 785, 000 
Womepupernmeed weuteve...... 2. ios 2 a ok nln 118, 187 500, 000 500, 000 
a Se CT iiijeniendd a nnwnpainchnredineiahdncgielinil 3, 658, 377 3, 685, 500 4, 618, 000 
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' GAS PIPELINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Has there been any new development in the natural 
gas pipeline we discussed last year ? 
r. Luoyp. There was a release by the Department of the Interior 
opening that up for private development. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $4,618,000' is planned in 1959 out of revenues for the 
additions and betterments program, an increase of $932,500 over this 
year. Are such large outlays wise when they will have to be met to 
a great extent from carryover balances which are now very limited? 

r. Luoyp. Yes, they are for equipment and that is something we 
are going to have to keep on our budget, I would say, for the next 
4 or 5 years to replace a lot of equipment that dates back to 1915, 
1916 and 1917. 

Mr. Kirwan. Much of the track has been taken up in the yards, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Luoyp. No. About 1954 they took up some sidings. 

Mr. Kirwan. They took up many sidings that were never needed 
in the first place for the amount of rolling stock you have. 

Mr. Luoyp. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. They spent more money on the 470 miles of road in 
Alaska than they did on the greatest railroad in the world, the four- 
track system between here and New York. You said $89 million. 

Mr. Sipe Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. 470 miles. 

Mr. Lioyp. 470 from. Seward to Fairbanks. Then we have the 
12-mile branch line and we have the— 

Mr. Kirwan. Seward to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Luoyp. Yes. All told we have about 630 miles of railroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for more freight cars at a cost of 
$1,420,000. You say they are getting old. 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes. Plus additional coal cars for the increased con- 
sumption of coal by the military. 

Mr. Kirwan. You need cars if your cement works prove out. 

Mr. Lion. We got those last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. But as it develops into bigger production you will need 
more cars for that. 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And for coal and lumber. 

Mr. Lioyp. And flatcars for piggyback. As of June last year we 
had 90 per cent of the trucks on the railroad under a piggyback ar- 
rangement. That is where our capital improvement program went. 

r. Kirwan. As fast’ as they develop Alaska you will need more 
equipment. 

Mr. Lioyp. Yes. 

ROADBED AND TRACK WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. What roadbed and track work is planned for 1959 with 
the $1,485,000? $2,800,000 is being spent on this in 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Lioyp. I contemplate putting in 21,000 new ties. The ties in 
the area I am going to place them are untreated ties put in just prior 
to World WarII. They have to be replaced. 
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I am also going to rehabilitate 45 miles of railroad into McKinley 


Park that was not accomplished under the original rehabilitation 
program. 


r. Kirwan. For the hotel there? 
Mr. Luoyp. Yes. 
Mr. Kirwan. Do you see a future for the railroad up there the way 
Alaska is developing now with lumber, cement, oil ? 
Mr. Luoyp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. They need the railroad. 
Mr. Luoyp. Yes. 


REVENUE AND COSTS 


a ee How did revenue and costs of your railroad compare 
in 1957 4 

Mr. Lioyp. Our expenses were a little over $14 million in 1957. Our 
income was just a little higher. We ended in the black. We showed 
a net profit of $180,000. We depreciated the railroad $1,780,000. 
Actually now that we have a depreciation setup, we have approximately 
$2 million from last year’s operation. 

Mr. JeENsEN. What percent do you depreciate each year? Is it per- 
cent or dollars? 

Mr. Luoyp. Both. It is on a composite plan and roadway and 
track we do not depreciate because we maintain that. That all gets 
into our operating expenses. Our buildings and structures, about 2 
to 3 percent. 

Mr. Jensen. How much are you asking this year for the railroad ? 

Mr. Luoyp. Our total expenses plus our additions and betterments 
carryover will be in the neighborhood of $20 million. That comes 
from revenues. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you anticipate your revenues will exceed $20 
million ? 

Mr. Lxoyp. I anticipate we will stay in the black; yes, sir. If I 
cannot keep the railroad in the black, we will not take on the addition 
and betterment items we contemplate. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 


Vircin IstAnps Corporation 
OPERATING FuNnpD 
Program and financing 














1957 aetual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Operating costs: 
1. Loan program: Administration --_-.-................- $644 $1, 100 $1, 000 
2. Sugar program: 
POC OE IE iin adn camp assin pencil 1, 709, 554 1, 404, 000 1, 618, 600 
Administration --_-.-.....-- LS Ascebeiecaaheponcee 99, 085 101, 200 105, 500 
3. Power program: 
Production and distribution of power -____.._-. 533, 304 550, 000 | 565, 500 
Adminipameh, 0 2528. Ch i 24, 928 31, 800 29, 100 
4. Miscellaneous revenue-producing activities: 
eee esha esas ne Ls ek eal 267, 964 264, 000 256, 600 
AGantiatraties ick hoki. chee hietece oie. one 23, 183 25, 900 24, 400 
5. Non-revenue-producing activities ___ _.- eiaanoae 127, 198 142, 093 130, 000 
6. Interest on borrowings... ................--..-.---- 148, 502 185, 300 193, 000 
Property destroyed by fire...........- a la ect) I Si Ee 
Tatel eperetiee COU 365 estan axe ngncemeieeiseen 2, 963, 125 2, 705, 393 2, 923, 700 
De jation included above (—)_.__...__-.-..---=--- —301, 110 —320, 000 —337, 500 
Other cost included above not requiring funding-_---._- eG Gears aa kk 
Total operating costs, funded -_._.................--- 2, 633, 252 2, 385, 393 2, 586, 200 
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Program and financing—Continued 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 














Capital outlay: 
1. Loan program: Loans acquired___.._..._....-..-...---. $208, 076 $8, 000 $8, 500 
2. Sugar program: Acquisition of: 
FORE EEAT  E IO I NE T 105, 805 55, 000 40, 000 
wee ee ee 297, 468 130, 200 180, 000 
3. Power program: Acquisition of: 
Plant and office equipment___............-..-..-.-- 79, 771 319) Fie fs -s5..22- 5... 
pe OS eee ee ee 334, 921 218, 575 60, 000 
Total capital outlay, funded__.................--- 1, 026, 041 731, 485 288, 500 
Total program costs, funded___.......-.-.....-.-. 3, 659, 293 3, 116, 878 2, 874, 700 
7. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)..-..----.---..----- —175, 815 —219, 814 —22, 500 
Total program (obligations) ..............-.....-- 3, 483, 478 2, 897, 064 2, 852, 200 
Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: 
Dene ie ce bad webcdw san 550, 000 524, 000 130, 000 
Revenue and receipts: 
I 30, 333 29, 600 16, 700 
PR eeONNLS 2 i Le 8, 899 9, 900 8, 800 
EL EERIE SS ES EEO Slew 2, 026, 072 1, 461, 900 1, 764, 700 
Repayment of long-term accounts receivable ------ 4, 814 21, 564 21, 564 
eee eG os ith Gh ss cchccete deh ah ‘ 738, 895 765, 000 767, 000 
8 SE telnet satis alia, sib Remttad =, ein tee 277, 605 264, 900 200, .0) 
Total amounts becoming available_.._........-- 3, 636, 618 3, 076, 864 2, 968, 954 i 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Cash (operating fund)... .............-.......-......- 118, 329 1, 146, 469 1, 324, 269 
Ie eine 1, 338, 000 463, 463, 
Total amounts available. ..._._.........-......--.-- 5, 092, 947 4, 686, 333 4, 758, 233 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
rn meter Sam gic Sk. acindcidandle catbssdead 1, 146, 469 1, 326, 269 723, 033 
I eo. te i ananescpiecene Sanaa 463, 000 463, 000 1, 183, 000 
Financing applied to program -._--....--.-.-.-.---- 3, 483, 478 2, 897, 064 | 2, 852, 200 





Mr. Kirwan. Virgin Islands Corporation, Mr. Bartlett. Do you 
have a statement ? 

Mr. Barriert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 


Mr. Barruerr. I am glad of the opportunity to meet with this 
committee again this year, and I am particularly proud to be able 
to tell you that the Virgin Islands Corporation, for the first time in 
its history, showed a profit in its operations. The Virgin Islands 
Corporation, a fully owned Government Corporation, was estab- 
lished by Public Law 149, 81st Congress, with a corporate charter 
of 10 years expiring June 30, 1959. For the fiscal year 1957 the 
Corporation showed a profit amounting to $215,543.96. The im- 
provement in the financial picture can be attributed in a large part 
to the highly successful sugarcane crop harvested in 1957. The pro- 
duction of sugarcane showed a profit for the first time, in 1956, 
amounting to $56, 694; in 1957 the profit was $221,958.87. 

The major activity of the Corporation continues to be the growing 
and processing of sugarcane. A total of 82,849 tons of sugarcane 
were harvested by the Corporation with an average production of 
32.43 tons per acre as compared to 36.52 tons in 1956. The Corpora- 
tion purchased from private growers a total of 49,567 tons of cane. 
The average tonnage produced per acre by private growers was 
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somewhat less than the Corporation, averaging 26.67 tons per acre 
for the 2 largest growers; 29.5 tons per acre for the 11 FHA 

wers; and 15.74 tons per acre for the other 310 small growers. 

ile the tons of sugarcane per acre was somewhat lower than 
the previous — the sucrose of the cane was greater and a higher 
percentage of sugar was recovered. The sugar mill ground a total 
of 132,415 tons of sugarcane in 102 days, an average of 1,104 tons 
per day, as compared to 946 tons in 1956. The yield for 1957 was 
224.73 pounds of sugar per ton of cane ground, compared to 188.68 
in 1956. This was the highest sugar yield in the history of the 
Virgin Islands and resulted in the highest known production of 
sugar amounting to 14,878.86 tons. 

e financial picture with —— to the operation of the Beth- 
Iehem factory also showed considerable improvement due in a lar. 
part to the high sugar yield and also to a significant increase im 
operating efficiency. The percentage of sugar recovery increased 
from 76.16 in 1956 to 80.14 in 1957. Factory expenses were re- 
duced from $391,678.16 to $270,494.18, or, based on cost per ton of cane 
ground, there was a reduction from $2.89 per ton to $2.04. There 
has been a gradual improvement in recovery from 72 percent in 
1954 to the present figure of 80.14 percent; an efficient modern sugar 
factory in Puerto Rico will average 85 percent. It is not expected 
that with the equipment available at the Bethlehem factory that 
our percentage will exceed 82 percent. 

The installation of bulk-sugar-handling facilities was also respon- 
sible for a considerable reduction in the factory expenses and these 
were estimated at $3.20 per ton of sugar produced, or nearly $50,000. 
Additional savings amounting to $2.23 per ton over 1956 were also 
realized in connection with shipping and selling expenses. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the fact that shipping costs would have been 
substantially higher if the bag system of handling had been retained. 
This increase is conservatively estimated at $3 per ton of sugar shipped. 

The average price paid for sugar by the factory to the grower was 
$123.40 per ton, slightly higher than last year. A total of 634,456 

allons of molasses were produced during 1957 and sold to local rum 
Sietilleries and livestock producers at a price of 10 cents per gallon, 
plus-a handling and delivery charge of one-half.cent per gallon. 

The prospects for the 1958 sugar crop are most discouraging due 
to the prolonged drought which St. Croix has experienced. The total 
rainfall for the calendar year 1957 was 30.84 inches, as compared to 
48.16 in 1956. This reading is based on the average rainfall at the 
Bethlehem Sugar factory and represents a-fair mean for the island. 
There was even a greater deficiency of rainfall in the sugar-producing 
areas to the east of the factory where total rainfall was less than half 
of the previous year. The lack of sufficient moisture was further 
accentuated by the fact that over 9 inches of the total rain fell during 
the latter part of November and December, too late for normal growth 
to occur. The crop has been severely affected, and it is estimated 
that the yield will not exceed 18 tons per acre as compared to ?2.43 
tons last year. Field operations will show some less and factory 
operations will show a substantial loss due to the sharp increase in 
unit costs for fixed expenditures such as interest, depreciation, and 
overhead. The present crop is estimated at 8,000 to 9,000 tons of 
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mo which is only slightly more than half of the amount produced 
in 1957. 

I should like to take this opportunity to congratulate Mr. M. O. 
Proverbs, manager of the sugar department, and Mr. D. C. Bolin, 
factory superintendent, for the outstanding job which they have done 
in connection with the 1957 sugarcane ae 

The power department, “am the able direction of Mr. L. S. Martin, 
had another successful year and showed a profit, of $125,447.80. in 
St. Thomas, $12,048.55 in St. Croix, total $137,496.35. This was a 
gain over 1956 and was accomplished in spite of an increase in fuel- 
oil prices of 1.5 cents in St. Croix and 1 cent in St. Thomas during 
the year. There has been a steady and constant growth in power 
consumption; there was an increase of 181 consumers in St. Croix 
and 573 in St. Thomas. The kilowatt-hours sold in St. Croix increased 
by 838,947 and in St. Thomas by 2,251,402, The project to provide 

wer to the island of St. John was completed in August 1956 and 
as provided a badly needed service. 

The water and soil conservation programs were carried out in co- 
operation with the Soil Conservation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the local soil conservation district 
boards... A total of 13 earth dams, 11 in St. Croix and 2 in St. Thomas, 
with a total estimated holding capacity of 45,350,000 Baers of water, 
were completed during 1957. The total number of dams constructed 
under this program now totals 97, with an estimated impoundment 
of 500 million gallons of water. The great value of these dams. to 
local agriculture was demonstrated during the severe drought which 
was experienced in St. Croix during the first 7 months of 1957. _ This 
drought was the worst since 1873, yet in spite of these conditions com- 
paratively few animals died for lack of water, whereas in the past 
such losses have been considerable, even under much better weather 
conditions. One dam helped to supply the water needs of farmers of 
an extensive area which was in dire need, due to the fact that windmill 
facilities were destroyed by a hurricane. 

The land-clearing program which has been operating for several 
ears to clear brushland in St. Croix was continued and a total of 
80 acres of land were cleared during the past year. Nearly 5,000 

acres have been cleared under this program, and the farmers helped 
are responsible for keeping the cleared land in productive agricul- 
tural use for a period of 5 years. The program for the improvement 
of livestock and pasture management was continued in cooperation 
with the agricultural station of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

e forestry program being carried out in cooperation with the 
United States Forest Service continued to cooperate with the Virgin 
Islands Government and local farmers in the reforestation of wood- 
land areas on all three of the Virgin Islands. Several thousand 
mahogany and teak seedlings were planted. A small sawmill opera- 
tion was established and some 6,000 board-feet of tropical hardwoods 
was made available for native industries. 

The Corporation received 17 applications for loans, of which 11 
were approved, 5 were rejected, and 1 is pending. The loans approved 
amounted to $208,076.25. There were no problems whatsoever in 
connection with borrowers’ payments. _ 
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The Corporation continued the operation of the former Navy prop- 
erties, located in St. Thomas, for Secretary of the Interior. The 
total income derived from these properties amounted to $173,518, and 
the funds were used for the continued rehabilitation and maintenance 
of the properties. Practically all available buildings are now under 
rental or lease, and considerable improvement in the overall situation 
can be noted. Mr. E. H. Gray, manager of the development depart- 
ment, deserves a t deal of credit for organizing the many and 
varied activities which are the responsibility of the St. Thomas Devel- 
opment Department, for maintaining good public relations, and for a 
fine job in operating the properties. 

Mr. Kirwan. $130,000 is requested for contribution to the Virgin 
Islands Corporation, a decrease of $394,000 from this year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 119 through 121 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Contributions, Virgin Islands Corporation 


SAAR: OC, TOG iitccde habla Ghictiabtien de atinnteenins Ske $524, 000 
Decrease: Grants for estimated losses._.......-..............._____ 000 


POS GERI ON, TI likeness ecssebiehndieicepali ee iecctitithinncacionnbieminss 130, 000 


Analysis by activities—Contributions, Virgin Islands Corporation 





| 
Activities Amount Decrease | Subtotal | Estimate, 
available 1959 
De QTR PR a <n ccncsenntionwknn $394, 000 GEE GE fai titicin des lenscc chdieeesabniies 
2. Programs. not predominantly of a 
revenue-producing character-_...._._--. 6 Fi... $130, 000 $130, 000 
inhi diiin ind iniaitinnns dhe nets 524, 000 394, 000 130, 000 130, 000 





CONTRIBUTIONS $130,000 


The amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1958 under this activity was 
$524,000, of which $394,000 was for operating losses. No funds are requested 
for this purpose in 1959. The balance, $130,000, was for programs not pre- 
dominantly of a revenue-producing character, and the same amount is requested 
for the fiscal year 1959. The estimate of $130,000 is distributed as follows: 


(@). Water amd 08 GommberwetiOiiaca dicks ec ei cio bide oon $100, 000 
(b) Forestry program 


CEE - ‘SIPEG RIINININIL.:. csemmaichtpsb res aptlaiaiiainbamiiasi sistdie tidienpnaiadiinsnniatiaiisanannaliil 130, 000 


(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000.—The funds requested are for the 
following projects : 


ME I ii i i al $65, 000 
Se SN Bere DO isk itis saith ditt sahtdhnsinseos anita sacsthinenbicagpee tanned 15, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices) ...._._._.__._._------------. 5, 000 
Promotion of other productive uses of land.........-_-_---.-------.- 15, 000 

I i Si ibis en cocci enya Mics pct aa gl lita cal 100, 000 


(b) Forestry program, $30,000.—This estimate includes funds for land prep- 
aration and the continuation of the program of seeding and planting mahogany 
trees on approximately 800 acres of land suitable for forestry but too steep or 
shallow for other productive uses. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I think you can congratulate this committee, not that 
I want any of it, over the budget, because the committee allowed 
$524,000 last on to cover operating losses of the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration for fiscal 1956 and 1957 and to provide for the forestry and 
water and soil-conservation program, but we cut out the $168,000 re- 
uested to cover anticipated losses, and you showed a profit. Is not 
that correct? 
Mr. Barrterr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. We did a much better job than the.budget in estimat- 
ing your requirements. You did not need that money. You just 
testified in your statement that for the first time in history you 


showed a profit. 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Please put in the record who got the loans there last year. 
Mr. Barttetr. Yes, sir; I have that information. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Summary of loan program as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Congressional appropriations : 
ON ai BL haces chet elaghedecn mens span aleve Sock Sab eager nee ibaa $300, 000, 00 
Da Sees on eee een g ene ss hs eg 150, 000. 00 
SNA 0s -cceechilines nen: sociguitiiennn ageahininceeimamamemeneiaoagniginemaaileaacne 125,.000. 00 
EE ealan tek SL cel ane oan ann onan 575, 000. 00 
Outstanding loans: 
Td nen sacgiiecedeeliinen af chain shesrekioareonmilier dc saps hcvseah aaaneeiabeeiiedbcbe 8,861. 79 
Tarren GN /Or Ween. 181, 023. 03 
Pia ich boats abana cae iets anlek onal tas Ie mon niet nk en oe coset 189,884. 82 
Loans pending: Commercial and/or industrial__...............-__ 240, 000. 00 


Disapproved 
and/ Referred to 





Applicant Date Application | Approved or 
withdrawn FHA 
Small growers (250)_...........- (’) $50, 928. 47 $12, 824. 33 071. 28 
Francisco C. Reyes_...........- May 22, 1952 17, 000. 00 7, 000. 00 fF... * at. 
Dee: 2... EOE Wakeveckda- Tune 30, 1954 10, 000. 00 "ct a 
Henry E. Rholsen_.___._.......| Sept. 30, 1954 NE ee ee 
St. Croix Sugarcane Ind_______- Oct. - 1, 1954 8,000.00} 8,000.00). ...-.-.2 22. Jelee lll lll. 
eS ee Sept. 28, 1955 5,000;00 |  5,000,00 J. neces ieee 
ES a ae eae Sept. 21, 1956 Tp bf Cp lens dnc ue codddaihadSannns chance 
Joseph Hodge.................- Nov. 30, 1957 See: °C Galo cseencahiiiseuesocecs 
Mabe s5cee N io to. c53-. 99, 922. 47 19, 832. 53 2, 071. 28 
! Various 
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Virgin Islands Corporation, epeetton for commercial and/or industrial loans, 
July 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1957 













Applicant Date 

1. Earl Chesterfield.........-- Sept. 11, 1950 | $2,030. 
2. William J. Baar...........- Oct. 11,1950 | 2, 500. 
3. Mt. Sp. Water Co.._._....- Oct, 15, 1950 | 65,000. 
4. Delatour Preserves. _.......|...-- RO. Since 6, 000. 
5. Andres C. Robles-_-_-....-... Get. 26,1950 | 5,000. 
6. Wilhelm Samuel ___....-.-- Nov. ae 2, 300. 
7. Snes FOS od. nnn edaadls. hs sa-s- a 2, 500. 
8. Victor Sergent..........-..- Nov. “5, 1950 | 2, 400. 
9. Alva E, J eet ee ee TE ee 5, 800. 
10. Wilhelm Samuel_......-.-- Dee. 7,1950 | 1, 500. 
11. Candido Morales__._-.....- Dee. 18,1950 | 1, 500. 
12. Frederick C. Gottschalk....| Dec. 20, 1950 375. 
13. Ira de C. Jacobs........---- Jan. 3,1951 | 1, 550. 
14. St. Croix Power Authority._| Oct. 20,1950 | 30, 000. 
15. W. F. MacKay-.......--.-.-.. Feb. 1,1951 4, 500. 
16. Museum Committee. -.-__. “Mar. 15,1951 | 1,500 
17. Froilo Santos ............-- Mar. 20,1951 | 2, 500. 
18. John W. Flick...........--. Mar. 31, 1951 7, 500. 
19. M. J. Resenaw. ........--.- Apr. 20,1951 | 8, 500. 
= +) See eet eS ST 
21. William A. Roebuck_......| July 26, 1951 1, 000. 
22. Laurence E. Motta_._....-. qay 24, a 960. 
23. Omar Brown___--__---_-.--- June 2,1951 }|.-.....---- 
24. L. & M. MeInt*sh._.....-- Oct. 17 1980 Sebcaweeod 
25. Leonard La Beet..........- | ee 
Se, ee re ae Outi: 87, 10001.o. oe 
27. C. W. Callwood__ <==-<) Oot: 33, 1060 |.....-- 
28. C. & M. Bishop.........-.- EOE. Be ibbecnacnces 
29. Orlando Baa-_-.._..._.....- es 8c 5 ok eens 
30. Frank Simmon ts____..._.-- ey 
31. Golf Ass*ciotivn __-__.-.-- BOG. TE Tee Yaoccccc.--- 
32. Croxton Williams--.-_..._..- Oct. 13,1951 |.........-- 
33. Orlando Baa_-..........-- Oct. 19,1951 |...-..-...- 
34. Josech P. Maronna.......-. Oct, 10,3951 |..........- 
35. Croxton Williams... ...-.-. Oct. 13,1951 
36. John L. Stevens.._........- Mar. 5,1952 
37. Ellington Penn_.._-....-... 1 29, 1952 
38. KE. Delatvur_.__............ ar, 20, 1952 
39. Otis H. Browne_._.....-_--. Apr. 9.1952 
40. St. Thomas Power Au- 

Gere itt hss ve Dee. 20, 1061 |_.....--..- 
41. Emil Tranberg.-_.........- June 4, 1952 
42. Robert M. Lodge...........}| July 16, 1952 
43. Erik Lawaetz__........-.-- Sept. 24, 1952 
44. Robert L. Merwin & Co___.| Nov. 29, 1952 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 









. Herbert H. Heywood....__- Ae. 16, 1953 
. Campbell E. Sealey. -__-__- ay 14,1953 
. Weymouth Rhymer-..-_----- Jan. 26, 1953 
. Ernst Rholsen_.............| Jume 15, 1954 
. R. Draper Richards. __.._- Sept. 17,1954 
. Severine Dam Perez........| Mar. 25, 1954 
51. Thorvald H. MeGregor_...| Aug. 18, 1954 
52. Lillian Debnam __._..__.-- Sept. 10, 1954 
53. G. F. & G. B, Fleming... _-. Sept. 8, 1954 
54. Felix Pittersen._.._-.......| Sept. 20, 1954 
55. A. H. Riise Dist. Corp. ___- Jan. 29,1955 
56. } od aonb Ours Cran aa July 12, 1955 
57. Gallows Bay Corp. --_-.--.-.-- Aug. 11, 1955 
58. Columbus Bay ys eat tke is 
59. Brugal & Co., Ine__.-__.--- Aug. 23, 1955 
60. William T. Miller..---_-- Nov. 4, 1955 
61. Princess Hotel Co_____....- Nov. 14, 1955 
62. Moro Equi §Oess...- Dee. 2,1955 
63. St. Croix Museum, Ine_-._-. Apr. 2,19°6 
64. Stephen Toth _- ...-..| Apr. 6, 19°6 
65. Moro Equ nipment TO nisehil Apr. 24, 19°6 
66. TecRep “ales Co_.........-. Nov 24, Se Roc diietenen 
67. Edward M, Rice_._......-- Feb. 5, 1957 
68. Edward M. Rice__._.....-- Mar. 19, 19°7 
69. Edward S. Martin. ._.....- May 4,19°7 
70. Virgin Isle Hotel....______- Mar. 5, 1957 }...-.....-. 
71. Pedic American West 
MONG 563545. scl June —,19°7 
72. Lenin lt GiNS sais... -.- Oct. 21, 1957 
Bs nw dersecnncperrrsdten tenhretantes 
' Resuhmitted, 


3 Pending. 
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FINANCIAL STATUS OF CORPORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. No funds are requested for operating losses in 1959. 
What is the financial status of the corporation ? 

Mr, Bartizerr. Funds in the amount of $6,515,000 have been appro- 
ae to the revolving fund and we had on deposit approximatel 

80,000 as of June 30. That was increased by almost $2 million wi 
the sale of our sugar since June 30 and this will go back into oper- 
ating capital once the crop starts. 


SUGAR QUOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. What is your quota of sugar to this country? 

Mr, Bartierr. 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did they raise it about 2,000? 

Mr. Bartierr. Three thousand. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose you had 25,000 tons? 

Mr. Bartietrr. We orebably could not produce 25,000 tons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose you did? 

Mr. Bartietrr. We would be in a much better position in our fac- 
tory operation because our unit costs are high, due to the small amount 
of sugar produced. 

Mr. Kirwan. You would be better off in your factory ? 

Mr. Bartizrr. Yes. 

og Kirwan. If you produced 25,000 could they sell it to this coun- 
try 

Mr. Bartietr. Not under the present quota system. 

Mr. Kirwan. All you are allowed to sell is 15,000 tons? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. It took a lot of pounding and pulling to get that 
3,000 extra. That is the beautiful part of how America operates. 
Virgin Islands is a ward of America, and can only sell 15,000 tons of 
sugar under the law where Cuba can sell 2, 3, 5 million, whatever it 
is. Our own ward can only sell 15,000 tons to this country. 


WATER AND SOIL CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 


Explain the water and soil conservation and forestry that will 
be undertaken with the $130,000 requested. 

Mr. Bartietr. $65,000 will be used for the construction of the earth 
dams. This has been the outstanding grant program, carried on by 
the Corporation. The dams have certainly proved their worth many, 
many times over during the recent drought. We had almost no we 
which went absolutely dry. There was very little loss of cattle and 
everyone was able to carry on their operations. The dams have defi- 
nitely paid their way and proved their worth. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was not too much of a water problem. 

Mr. Barrietr. The water problem has improved considerably on 
St. Croix. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about St. Thomas? 

Mr. Barrietr. St. Thomas is faced with a serious problem for 


ae eee: 
Mr. Krrwan. Do you plan any major capital improvements in 1959 ? 
Mr. Barttett. No, sir, not that have not been authorized. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I want to congratulate you for the job you did last 
ear. 
5 Mr: Bartierr. Thank you. 
Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell? : 
Mr. Norrewu. First I want to say I think, Mr. President, you are 
doing a mighty good job in the Virgin Islands. 
Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, sir. 


WATER PROBLEM ON ST. THOMAS 


Mr. Norrewy. I was in the Virgin Islands last fall. I went over the 
Corporation holdings. I did not do that in company with you, either. 
Evidently you are doing a splendid job. 

Mr. Norrett. What are you going to do about the water problem on 
St. Thomas? 

Mr. Barrierr. We have had under consideration a proposal for the 
installation of sea-water distillation facilities but we have not gone 
ahead with the program. 

Mr. Norre.u. Is that the way you think the matter should be set- 
tled ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The problem has been under study by a number of 
engineering firms and it is their recommendation that a sea-water dis- 
tillation plant be installed. 

Mr. Norretzi. Has the Soil Conservation Service given any atten- 
tion to the matter on that island ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Norrett. What have they recommended ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The Director does not feel that dams and catch- 
ments will provide the necessary water. 

Mr. Norretu. Last year is it not true that the authorizing commit- 
tee of Con said that they had some criticism of the islands be- 
cause the Soil Conservation Service had not been asked to go into the 
= and determine what should be done? Has that been done as 
yet 
’ Mr. Bartierr. They have had men continually stationed in the 
islands and they made a study of the St. Thomas situation at the re- 
quest of the Department of the Interior. 

ney Norrett. Do you know what the sea-water distillation will 
cost 

Mr. Bartterr. It is estimated at $2 million to produce 200,000 gal- 
lons of water per day. 

Mr. Norreti. What would it cost per thousand gallons? 

Mr. Barttert. It is estimated that it will cost about $1.75 per thou- 
sand gallons or 25 cents per ton in round figures. __. 

Mr. Norretu. Is that about the cost on the other islands? 

Mr. Bartterr. I do not know the municipal rates for water in St. 
Croix. Water purchased on the open market runs about $1.50 to $2.50 
per thousand gallons delivered to your cistern. They follow a prac- 
tice there of collecting rainwater off of the roofs and putting it into 
cisterns. Well water or spring water may be boughtfrom people who 
po it available. That sells for around $1.50 to $2.50 per thousand 
gallons. 
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Mr. Norrexz. I would like to know if the Soil Conservation Service 
has made a statement about the water problem; and, if so, I would like 
to have a copy of it. 

Mr. Bartietr. We can provide that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :} 

The Director, Soil Conservation Service, Caribbean area, made the following 
statement in a letter to me dated August 2, 1957: 

“On a number of occasions local and influential people on St. Thomas have 
urged the Soil Conservation Service to make surveys and determine the feasi- 
bility of certain proposals to alleviate the water shortage at the city of Charlotte 
Amalie. We have investigated some of the proposals. From our observations 
and information available, the Soil Conservation Service is definitely of the 
opinion that reservoir storage of water is not a satisfactory solution. As a re- 
sult of some careful studies by the Navy, and confirmed by our own observa- 
tions, we have found out that the maximum possible yield of runoff from aver- 
age topographic conditions on St. Thomas is approximately 2 inches per year. 
This production will not justify the building of reservoir sites to alleviate the 
serious water situation faced by the city of Charlotte Amalie. Further con- 
firmation of this assumption is found in the action that has been taken in the 
past by the Navy to construct concrete catchments for the storage of water. 


Today we believe this is the only safe and practical method of meeting the 
domestic water needs under the conditions that exist.” 


AIRPORT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Norrett. What are you going to do about the airport, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Barttetr. That is a local problem the Corporation is not con- 
cerned with. Mr. Lausi might be able to answer. 

Mr. Norretu. I understand on the island of St. Thomas there is not 
enough land at the airport to enlarge it. 

Mr. Bartietr. Without the removal of a nif large hill and a fill. 

Mr. Norret. This would be rather expensive 

Mr. Barter. Yes. 

Mr. Norretu. I also understand that on the island of St. Croix they 
have plenty of land. What is the objection to building the airport, if 
you need to build one, on St. Croix, serving both of the islands with 
the same airport ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The airport at St. Croix is being enlarged and bids 
have already been let for the lengthening of the runway. It is being 
developed as the main airport at the present time. You run into a 
lot of local feeling and the people of St. Thomas want everything St, 
Croix has. They feel they should have their own major airport in 
St. Thomas. I think they have justification for their feeling. 

Mr. Norreuyi. You do not have enough land presently at St. Thomas 
to enlarge the airport for big jet planes unless you build it out into 
the ocean. 

Mr. Bartiertr. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretz. How far is St. Thomas from St. Croix? 

Mr. Bartierr. About 40 miles. 

Mr. Norrext. I think you should give serious consideration to lettin 
both islands or all three use the same airport if you have it caliewek 
I am not trying to run your business but I do believe that it would be 
rather expensive to build an extension way out in the ocean as you 
would have to do. 
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Mr. Lavst. Perhaps I could clarify the airport situation for you. 

We are developing the St. Croix Airport where there is plenty of 
land. Plans are being drawn. 

Mr. Norrevi. One other thing and I am through. 

Does the Government anywhere else in the Nation use salt water 
that has been desalted and made potable? 

Mr. Barrett. I am not acquainted with the programs in the United 
States in that field. I do know it has been done by the Navy for a 
long time aboard ships. It is the same principle they use. 

Mr. Norreti. During World War II the Naval Affairs Committee, 
which I am on, was studying the question. I know they have been 
studying it for a long time. 

I think that so Far no Government agency has been able to find 

ood drinking water out of the ocean at anything like what would 
o considered a reasonable sum of money. It is rather expensive; 
too much so. 

Have you found that? 

Mr. Barttert. Yes, I would say that all of the processes developed 
to date are on the expensive side. They have not developed any 
cheap process, but, speaking of land areas outside of the United 
States, of course they have been distilling sea water in Aruba for 
many years and Curacao, areas where they have light rainfall. Mr. 
Rockefeller has recently put in an installation at St. John. 

Mr. Norretu. He did that regardless of cost because he was able 
to do that. 

Mr. Bartierr. The Department of the Interior has had a Saline 
Water Division working on this problem for several years now. 

Mr, Norretz. Will you give me also your thinking on what it 
might cost you to supply ocean water for drinking purposes, 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes, sir; we will supply that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The estimated cost of potable water produced by sea-water distillation is 
$1.75 per 1,000 gallons based on a plant producing 200,000 gallons per day, contin- 
uous operation, using $0.10 per gallon fue’ 

Mr. Norrewy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Sieminski? 

Mr. Steminsxt. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have enjoyed the visit with you people here today. 
I think you are doing a good job. If you look in the record you will 
find that they were concerned with saline water in America back 
when Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State. They have been work- 
ing on it ever since. Jefferson must have taken the formula with 
him. We put a statement in the record the other day about the 
history of it under Jefferson as Secretary of State. Some fellow 
wanted to sell to the Government a process for extracting salt from 
the water. All he used was a little kettle aboard ship. It was not 
too expensive at that particular time. 

You have made good witnesses here this morning in defense of your 
budget and what is needed in the Territories. From the way I look 
at it we are not SPenenne too much money on our Territories, in my 
book it is not nearly enough. 











Monpay, JANUARY 20, 1958. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 
D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DALE ROTHROCE, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual /| 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


ike ty, se activities: 
Departmental direction -._................-....--...... "$331, 706 $364, 900 $364, 900 
2 Program direction and coordination .................-- 689, 037 818, 300 818, 300 
3. Administrative management services.................. 1, 078, 047 1, 220, 800 1, 220, 800 
ne. neh aunncindesionnen 76, 656 96, 96, 000 
I ois Sct cctcieweibbacnc cbriniithe odin sis 2, 175, 446 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_.........- G11; S00 83. e056 i56is--34.. ni icie< 
New obligational authority. __.....-.........----.-.2... 2, 287, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
a eeeeetedie lweseatee $2, 222, 000 $2, 500, 000 $2, 500, 000 
Ee 6 Lin own anewaneenecornncwrnmansecnccnecene , , 
erred from “Salaries and expenses” Office of the 
Solicitor (71 Stat. BO) 25535 tg tddn oe dh bbapctbbanbelieisie 0, G8 f... eee acct de  abL 
Appropriation (adjusted) -..............-...---......- 2, 287, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Object classification 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions__-__.............-- 310 299 299 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..__........... 1 2 2 
Average number of all employees... ._.................-. 269 288 235 
Number of employees at end of year. .................._ 265 288 285 
Average GS grade and salary............-.--.---.-----. 19.0 $6,983/9.1 $6,901/91 $7,001 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent Se esimmnels oan: <bseeiibeabad $1, 902, 518 $2, 067, 665 $2, 067, 665 
Positions other than permanent._............._- 1 , 18, 000 18, 000 
Other personal services. ............-...-...-.-- 9, 549 14, 135 14, 135 
(ete ni gunaanartuabbnns DSM a tilisdlicmeddilintic 1, 922, 120 2, 099, 800 2, 099, 800 
a bi hi apenget 82, 427 107, 700 104, 300 
03 Pranenaceadian | PR ee De . 119 300 300 
04 Communication services_...............--....:...- 32, 993 35, 700 35, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction.__..................-..-- 36, 861 47, 300 45, 600 
07 Other contractual services._...._._.................- 17, 833 15, 000 15, 000 
Services performed by other agencies......._.._. 42,050 38, 200 37, 200 
08 Supplies and materials.._...._............-.......-- 15, 003 16, 400 15, 900 
Ch Pe he a ret. 256. b. cies se 45-34 23, 247 7, 600 11, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...........-..--|..---.---------- 131, 300 134, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmities.................- CG. - Ri hi Sebo haenk eu he SdiLi 
15 Taxes and assessments.....................-...----- 868 . 790 600 
"POteh ODMBRIIOMD. 25 ono ends cos s du sescec.- 2, 175, 446 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 


“Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses,” have you a state- 
ment, Mr. Beasley ? 
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_. Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; I will insert it in the record, 
if itis ble to the committee. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes; that is agreeable. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation finances the salaries and expenses of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, the Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary, and the supporting staff which provide direction, guidance, coordination, 
and service to the bureaus and offices of the Department. Four activities are 
provided for under the appropriation : departmental direction, program direction 
and coordination, administrative management services, and general services. 

Departmental direction provides for the immediate Office of the Secretary, the 
Office of the Under Secretary, and the Division of Information. 

Program direction and coordination includes the offices of the Assistant Secre- 
taries, of which there are four, and the technical review staff. Wach of the As- 
sistant Secretaries is responsible for an area of the departmental program. The 


technical review staff provides specialized staff assistance to the Secretary, the 
Assistant Secretaries and bureau directors as 


required. 
Administrative management services is under the direction of the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary and includes the staff and service functions of budget, 


finance, personnel, office services, property, management research, inspection 
and security. 


The activity, “General services,” covers expenses which it is not practicable 
_ to distribute, such as printing and binding, telephone service, health and library 

services, examination of estimates in the field, and other items of general nature. 

While the estimate of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 1959 is the same as the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year, there will be some increase in costs as a 
result of statutory promotions and retirement cost. In addition, the cost of the 
replacement of the automobile included in the estimate will be met without re- 
questing additional funds. The reason for not recommending an increase in the 
appropriation for these purposes is due to the Department’s policy of meeting 


additional requirements wherever possible by reducing costs in existing 
operations. 


NO INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Beastey. I shall make 1 or 2 references to my statement. 

This is the appropriation which finances at the secretarial level the 
general management of the Department. It is applied to depart- 
mental direction, program direction, coordination, administrative 
management services, and general services. 

For the fiscal year 1959 the estimate is the same as the appropriation 
for 1958. We are not asking for any increase, even though we will 
have some increased costs because of statutory promotions as well as 
the retirement costs associated with such promotions. 

We are also asking for authority to replace one automobile for use 
by the Secretary. e are not asking for any increase in appropriation 
because it is our plan to absorb the cost within the same amount that 
was appropriated. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are just asking for replacement. 

Mr. Beastey. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. It isnot an additional automobile. 

Mr. Beastxry. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that finish your statement ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it does. 

Mr. Kirwan. $2,500,000 is requested for the Office of Secretary, the 
same-as available this year. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


| Insert the tables on pages 2 through 6. 
| (The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses 


o) Office of the 











Subactivities Appropria- 
tion, 1958 
(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary -__- $58, 000 }.....-..-.. $58, 000 $58, 000 |_....-.-.... 
(6) Division of Budget and Finance_-__-_._- TEE Sedinicccincancd 155, 850 156, 850 4... ..-..... 
(c) Division of Management Research -__- 4 9 ee eee 107, 650 _ * 9 eee 
{d) Division of Property Management ....-. OO Ti heute s 61, 500 Si, O00 jo... i... -. 
(e) Division of Personnel M anagement.-_- 270, 270, 200 , § ee ee 
Division of Administrative Service -- -_- 410, 700 i ee 
4 Division of Security -_.......-......... 35, 300 UN sk ~ 6S inc oo 
{h) Division of Inspection _._..........._-- 88, 500 I Bis scan deioaaisa 
(i) Correspondence management control-- 33, 100 we AGd: | Wi s..... 
ES as ae a ott ea 1, 220,800 | 1, 220,800 j_......-.-.- 
4 
] 
‘i 


# 
; 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the departmental correspondence con- 
trol system which was established last summer at a cost of $33,100. 

Mr. Brastzy. Mr. Chairman, we made a correspondence study about 
a year ago at the request of the Secretary, to determine areas where 
and reasons why delays were occurring in the perpersiee and answer 
to correspondence coming to the Department. This study revealed 
that there had been no substantial change in the handling of corre- 
spondence for more than 20 years, notwithstanding the fact that 
during this period of time there had been a tremendous increase in 
the amount of correspondence requiring secretarial attention. 

As a result of this study, certain recommendations were made. 
We have carried out those recommendations which entailed the estab- 
lishment of the departmental correspondence control unit to which you 
referred in your question. In establishing this unit it was possible 
to do so by utilizing three positions that were identified with the 
former arrangements of handling correspondence. We have added 
one additional employee since that time through savings effected in 
other areas. 

The unit was set up to overcome the deficiencies, as I stated, revealed 
through the study. There are five aspects of the unit that deserve 
mention. One is centralized responsibility for the determination of 
the disposition of correspondence directed to the secretariat and to the 
anpauntns and of all congressional mail directed to the secretariat 
or bureaus and offices in Washington. Prior to the establishment of 
this unit, the congressional correspondence was handled separate 
from all other departmental correspondence, and the study revealed 
that it would be better to centralize the responsibility into one unit. 

Second, prompt direct referral of incoming correspondence to the 
bureau or office responsible for initiating the reply, and concurrently 
proving: information copies of incoming letters to secretarial and 

ureau officials concerned. 

Third, establishment of a departmental correspondence control 
officer with full authority to enforce compliance with deadlines on 
controlled correspondence at all levels. 

F eerie designation of bureau and office correspondence control 
officers. 

Fifth, making copies of replies of significant co ndence avail- 
able to the secretariat if the reply is dispatched over the signature of 
a subordinate official. 

Mr. Chairman, we have found, since this correspondence unit has 
been in operation, there has been a great improvement in the quality of 
our correspondence, as well as the speed with which it is handled. 


INCENTIVE-AWARDS PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan, Please describe for the committee the Department’s 
incentive-awards program. 

Mr. Brastey. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Interior was 
one of the first. Government agencies to have an incentive-awards 
pean, It. was first initiated in 1944, as the result. of an act passed 

y the Congress, which authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
make awards for suggestions or inventions which were of such nature 
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that their adoption resulted in improved technological or scientific 
se Fd improvements in the management and operations of the 
artment of the Interior. a" 
nder that authority we were limited to not more than $1,000 
award to any one person or a maximum of $20,000 expenditure in any 
one year. 

In 1946, Congress passed a law which applied the suggestions sys- 
tem generally to all Government agencies, and our provision of law 
was modified accordingly, but it involved no substantial change in 
the program which we had developed. It merely granted us authority 
over and above that which we had before. 

This program was further revised by act of Congress in 1954. That 
is the statutory authority for the incentive-awards program as it exists 
in the Department today. 

The program is operated in the Department through an incentive- 
awards committee. I am chairman of that committee, and the other 
members of the committee are the Director of Management Research, 
the Director of Personnel, and the employee elected by the employees 
to represent them in grievances submitted to the Department. There 
are three other members of the committee appointed by the Secretary. 
Those three members at the present time are Dr. Nolan, Director of 
the Geological Survey; Mr. Dominy, Assistant Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation; and Mr. Reid, Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. These 3 members are rotated after a period of 
approximately 2 years in order that we may have at various times 
representation on the committee from all areas of the Department. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PROGRAM 


The incentive-awards program is decentralized to the extent that 
each bureau has its own committee, and they have authority to make 
cash awards up to $500 without reference to the Secretary’s office. Any 
awards in excess of $500 are required to be submitted to the Depart- 
ment for consideration by this committee and approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The bureaus have further delegated the operations of the incentive- 
awards program to the field level, and they are authorized to grant 
awards up to $200 without submitting them to phi, 788 

The largest award that has ever been made under the Interior De- 
partment program was in the last fiscal year, when we made an award 
of $12,000 to 3 employees, one in the Bureau of Reclamation and 2 in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. This award was based on the develop- 
ment of a fish louver which proved to be of untold benefit to both sport 
and commercial fisheries. 

The second largest award that we made also came within the last 
year, a $5,000 award to 2 employees of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration for their development of a digital load flow method for solving 
some of the most complex power network problems, When this rec- 
ommendation came to the Department we were concerned as to whether 
or not these employees had made a substantial contribution in the field 
of electric power. We referred it to an engineering consultant and 
asked him to give us the benefit of his views as to the value. He 
replied that, without a doubt, this was a major contribution to the 
entire électrical utility field, and it was only after the confirmation 
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that ne an outstanding contribution that this $5,000 award was 
approved. 

n the last year the Interior Department was presented a plaque by 
the National Association of Suggestions Systems Conference in At- 
lantic City as being the Government agency with the greatest improve- 
ment in the number of suggestions submitted under the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s incentive-awards program. 

In addition, the Bureau of Reclamation office in Sacramento, Calif., 
was awarded a plaque for the third consecutive year for the best 
Government promotion of ideas. 

Our incentive-awards program, in addition to providing for pay- 
ment of awards for outstanding suggestions, also provides for the 
recognition of service through other types of award. We have the 
distinguished service award, which is the highest citation of the De- 
partment, for those employees who have rendered outstanding public 
service. 

We have other awards. One is the meritorious service award and 
another is the commendable service award. In addition, we have 
an award for those employees who are responsible for acts of bravery 
over and above the call of duty in aiding or assisting someone whose 
life is in danger or where Government property may be subject to 
destruction. 

We have also the superior performance award where we are per- 
mitted to give cash awards to employees for outstanding performance 
in the field of efficiency. 

(The following data was supplied later :) 


THE INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Interior’s awards program dates back to authority given under the act of 
June 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 360, 5 U. S. C., 1942 ed., sec. 500), when we were authorized 
to pay cash reward to officers and employees of the Department who, in the 
course of their employment and subsequent to November 17, 1942, made sug- 
gestions or inventions which were of such a nature that their adoption re- 
sulted in improved technological or scientific processes or in improvements in 
administration or methods of operation. Secretary’s Order 2604 and amend- 
ments were the basic departmental authority. In 1946 the program was extended 
to all executive departments with minor modification. 

The present governmentwide incentive awards program was authorized in 
1954 by Public Law 763, 83d Congress, title III, and operates under guidelines 
contained in the Civil Service Commission Federal Personnel Manual, part 32, 
Chapter 1-4, and Secretary’s Order 2811, and the Incentive Awards and Con- 
servation Service Award Handbook. 





CRT MUR OINUONGO Sisco 5 nn side sean te nwbintannsenbdadeaes 
Special ects or services... .... 6... psi cea 
OTS CUT IND iin n diki ccc amedepgevbansinnmnusnidinne 
IE CI .b nbn nccen ae cccctnnnseunhencdimsanghegens 
Ce IRORRUEND,. «555. kcn~<siuitndenuddeeedunmuigaamdaan 
Wale WOT ois casts nc pcd sue -cnspydetnidas bdbweebbasdbins 
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Department of the Interior, incentive awards activities for the period July 1, 1956, to 
Dec. 31, 1957 


SUGGESTIONS AND INVENTIONS 





Number of | Amount of 





awards awards 

Bonneville Power Administration ---_---...........22.-----------2--2 2. 2---2t 164 $4, 510 
ee SE ee ee eae a es a ee ener so 29 8, 915 
id ll a S58 ae AS PE ah a tn ef Be BS Bion ee 130 6, 540 
Spee Gies AGales cy. sok c ccc. ee ws -Ge - ei 258 7, 700 
NUIT, ONEROUS nn en dina an Scene eebeien=cunbas 136 5, 155 
eee meee eee. eee oe ee 507 11, 750 
I i I cen arnt rey 1s4 6, 095 
Neen ne ee no eben Sone ecadbenecdantsesmmes 796 26, 300 
Deb of Tis Geman ss $cc . - 50s se a das Le see 5 115 
Office of the Solicitor ....._._- i i I ee Re ® 200 
Maen pentane ee ETA NO es 10 245 
Southeastern Power Administration ....-.......-.----+.+-.---:-.---.-------- 1 10 
Southwestern Power Administration. _._..._....._--..-.-----.-------------- 39 955 

ea at neath Taitetiminilea ate. iit ao Ei 8+ tep lied “potas: “acetal 2, 267 78, 490 





SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE AWARDS 





Bonneville Power Administration .____.___._._._._...-..-.-----..2..----+--- 396 $41, 200 
ee ED en eee sie se EM sal Sac. on 65 10, 650 
Dennen nn nn nn nn nn nn cnn nee nee eS a ten enre i open <o astine 113 23. 300 
Neen PUNUNINE EMNOINE 2g ps sak - Sse be eee eke S-gneg sl age, 341 39 812 
SE NING 20 Se | 8) dass ca vkkn och waudep ana ab~engncer 54 10, 920 
Bureau of Mines. -.____- Sail: Si oie Ps cage con ella eas 2 ocaalnaceha oe <xeaiintoese aa aed ela 97 23, 564 
I a a 55 8, 385 
I on NES Ee 8) OS eee an Sah eteasanredbesvede 398 69, 495 
ee NNT 5 ith oo bs dcy Soc d= beds epee faa oop ee dak igs 5B 20 2, 490 
I a eile. eins tna aan tle potas «taking Eiea sires <dmenntin at 27 4, 350 
Office of Territories... ______- oteralediccnce dea ee ee eee aa 17 1, 135 
Southeastern Power Administration... ..........2....-.--------------+.---+ 0 0 
Southwestern Power Administration... ._................---.---------.------ 3 600 

a caus el Diake eal i i el ea aan 1, 586 | 235, 901 





SPECIAL ACTS OR SERVICES 





Deore yee OWS MOUMIIOCIOD nn eeaneaan 2 $5, 000 
er Serene Wit nt ee ee a ees 6 1, 550 
nn 303 ss a ek cs a SSA 3 450 
on oa iisiiniies ebb eens hgen opie Pibapbabdipide wt il 23 1, 830 
Te ee acacamamp neneene~teebenpaceme 0 0 
ri Mere otek Fe Shek 2 Se ea. Ald uueeuwe 12 2, 900 
Dre Pawn Gerwiew «e355 tet itil. syolitegud dai ddewnecscccanel 2 510 
Be i a ht ee oe es ements s 2, 790 
Nee tk. on cenbassnweheseanetoobettapiosses 1 300 
an ee COIN Ss di cn oo dn Sb eka oc van -ccdaeecens ces cubeenil 3 650 
GI. Sete: irs Ll en a ae 4 438 
Southeastern Power Administration...............-....----....--...-.---.-- 0 0 
Southwestern Power Administration. .................-.-.-.--.---.------.--- 0 0 

I FR na aiic ai bcp aliedtiasn alaibidinds wibtancilaeaiicnd dle meniiaea eee NiCd. lame. 64 16, 418 

eR re sis a one ar ee ere ocr 3,917 | 330, 809 


SUMMARY OF AWARDS OF $500 AND OVER 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


$5,000 award, special act 


For developing a digital loadflow method for solving some of the most complex 
power network problems: Rodney J. Brown, William F. Tinney. 


$500 award, superior-performance group award 


The transportation section of the Portland garage maintained the CAS passen- 
ger fleet at peak of performance, with no increase in per-mile cost of vehicle 
operation: Aaron E. Wait, Earl R. Goodwin, Edward W. Bank, Lee R. Multer, 


Lawrence Commella, Arthur Cole, Donald C. Geidl, Lisle F. Reynolds, James F. 
Kelley, Dilworth W. Briton. 
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$500 award, superior performance group award 


The record of the employees in the Payroll Unit for quantity and quality of 
work performance, initiative, and resourcefulness has been beyond the no. mal 
requirements : Dorothy E. Gorman, Roberta T. Waite, Nellie V. Banister, Betty L. 
Du Bois, Kathryn B. Walker, Mary H. Young, Joyce A. Fitzgerald, Sophie D. 
Gold, Dorothy B. Gorg, Gladys I. Martell, Josephine Schwarzenbach. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 






$500 award, suggestion 


Designed three conservation stamps put out by Post Office Department: 
Bob Hines. 


$6,960 award, invention 


Development of fish louver of untold benefit to both sport and commercial 
fisheries (see Reclamation report for $5,040 award to Russell Vinsonhaler to 
ouaae $12,000 award) (joint award) : Daniel W. Bates, $5,040; George O. Black, 

1,920.) 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
$500 award, superior performance 


Displayed outstanding ability in organizing and supervising a training pro- 
gram to be of value to 1,200 employees of Surface Water Branch: Roy E. Oltman. 
$1,500 award, superior performance group award 

Superior performance in the preparation of data of the report entitled “Anal- 
ysis of Basic Data Concerning Ground Water in Yuma, Ariz”: Russell H. Brown, 


Ruth 8. Allison, Marlene F. Howard, John W. Harshbarger, Richard A. McCul- 
lough, Herbert E. Skibitzke, Carol L. Jenkins, H. B. Thomas. 


$1,750 award, superior performance group award 


Superior performance in Brooks Range project mapping: Jesse E. Mundine, 
Reynold E. Isto, Robert C. Foley, Arthur Gervais, Jr., Thomas J. O’Brien. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Waunita W. Simpkins, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 
Almira D. Franchville, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 
Dorothy G. Ellis, $500: Sustained superior performance. 
Wayne T. Pratt, $500: Sustained superior performance on job, providing good 
leadership, planning, and careful supervision and direction of education programs. 

Fred H. Daiker, $750: Outstanding performance of duties as tribal enrollment 
officer. 

W. Barton Greenwood, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 

H. Rex Lee, $500 : Outstanding performance rating. 

_ George W. Kenote, $500: Outstanding performance in the field of law and order, 

excellent judgment in handling investigations of offenses and determining 
priority of work. 






BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 





R. L. Whitney, $500: Superior performance as property and supply officer. 
Group award, $1,500—superior performance 


To employees of the Russellville office for superior services in public land 
administrative services from May 1954 to April 30, 1957: Calvin M. Bowen, 
John L. Rankin, Jens C. Jensen, Fred L. Buffaloe, Bruce C. Griffin, Frank Pallo, 
William Grant, Benjamin A. Vaitkusl, Kar! K. Leeman, Juanita H. Moore, 
Jo Ann Sacrey, El Geneva Booher, Frances Ann Dupwe, Gale 8. Botts. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 





Stanley W. Abbott, $500: Superior performance award for his work on the 
Jamestown-Yorktown-Williamsburg celebration. 

Howard R. Stagner (special act), $500: For his illustrations and work on a 
booklet used in connection with mission 66. 


20659—_58—_—_44 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


| 
| 
| 


Don H. Baker, Jr. (suggestion), $500: New and improved design for an are 


eons furnace to be used in the preparation of small melted buttons or ingots 
o 


metal. 
J — Bird, $500 (superior performance award) : Outstanding performance 
award. 

Emil O. Wagner, $1,250: For ingenuity and resourcefulness in devising neces- 
sary equipment from reclaimed and unused excess Government property that re- 
sulted in outstanding benefits to the Bureau's pilot-plant operations. 

W. Dan Walker, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 

Blair 8. Evans, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 

= H. Johnson, $500: Outstanding and superior quality of work and special 
services. 

Harry Perry, $1,000: Outstanding performance rating. 

Wilbur T. Duvall, $500: Superior performance in preparation of a manual on 
the design of underground instructions in rock. 

Max R. Geer, $500: Superior performance (as supervising mining engineer). 

Ralph V. Higgins, $1,000: Outstanding contribution to the science of petro- 
leum reservoir engineering. 

Elwood Thomson, $500: Superior manner in which he performed his duties 
over a 24-year period. 

Albert E. Long, $500 (special act) : Conceived the idea of possible economies 
in orientation of diamond in bits and for further major participation in research 
that led to their universal adoption. 

Wm. B. Park, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 

Edward J. Ostrowski, $500: Outstanding performance rating. 

Edward G. King, $500: Superior performance during a 4-year period, main- 
tained a high level of production. 


Group award for superior performance, $1,300 


To the clerical employees of the District C office, health and safety activities, 
Mount Hope, W. Va., for outstanding performance in handling all of the clerical 
and typing duties in connection with the preparation and distributing of reports 
and investigations, surveys, and other work conducted by technical personnel 
of the office: Helen BE. Adams, Doris J. Bailey, Gladys C. Davis, Frances Dixon, 
Margaret L. McCool, Norma Jean McGraw, Louise V. Marchio, Pasquale Pino, 
Wanda J. Pino, Helen V. Pomykata, Vivian J. Thomas, Maybelle C. Weaver, 
Emma Jane White. 


Group award for special act 
Outstanding work in the development of a process for scrubbing carbon 


dioxide from gas steams: H. EB. Benson, J. H. Field, R. M. Jimeson, W. P. Haynes, 
D. Bienstock, J. S. Tosh, L. W. Brunn, G. E, Johnson. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Method of controlling earthwork for compacted embankment (suggestion), 
$500 : Jack W. Hilf, Frederick J. Davis. 
Development of economical method of backfilling around pipe (suggestion), 
$500: Wesley G. Holtz. 
Installation of rubber washers around gate stems to allow packing of gate 
stems against full penstock pressure (suggestion), $600: Neil H. Homes, William 
D. McCullough, Joseph L. Kine, Houston I. Wheeler, John D. Gieck, Andrew J. 
Alldridge. 
' Superior performance in implementing the technical phases of foreign assist- 
ance program, $500 : Stephen H. Poe. 
Superior performance in developing and conducting program of employing and 
training GS-2 engineering draftsmen, $600: J. J. Smith, L. D. Brown, E. W 
Callender, W. M. Shideler, R. BE. Berling, O. R. Slife. 
Superior performance resulting in outstanding contribution to public relations, 
$500 : Hugh P. Dugan. 
Superior performance in study and compilation of data for negotiation of 
agreement in connection with power interference case, $500: Jesse L. Honnold, 
F James B. Stokes, Paul L. Harley, John F. Mayne. 
s Superior performance in handling centralized personnel operations, $500: 
y Lillian Mannon, R. G. Green, J. H. McLuskie, 8. J. Shoemaker, F. R. Sparks. 
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Preparation of booklet; Quantity Estimates for Irrigation Structures, $500: 
William C. Summers, $400; Francis B. Taylor, $100. 

_ Adaptation of resource base approach to project investigations in region 5, 
$500: W. Bion Moore. 

Development of a fish louver of untold benefit to both sport and commercial 
fisheries (see Fish and Wildlife for Bates, $5,040 and Black, $1,920 award to 
make $12,000 joint award) (invention) Russell Vinsonhaler. 

Superior performance in negotiation of contract with Pacific Gas & Blectric Co., 
$1,850: ©. L. Killgore, $300; A. N. Murray, $300; Ralph D. Goodrich, Jr., $250; 
G. A. Fleming, $250; Jake Ossofsky, $250; W. G. Bruere, $250; E. J. Scheiber, $250. 

Superior performance in audit of accounting and financial policies, methods, 
and procedures at Boulder Canyon project, $500: William H. Harrison. 

Superior performance in reclassification of construction costs of Parker-Davis 
transmision system, $500: Roseoe Etter. 

Superior performance in reclassification of construction costs of Park-Davis 
transmission system. He was a civil engineer in the survey and audit of electrical 
equipment, $500: Howard M. Burr. 

Superior performance in negotiation of contract with Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
$500: B. L. Christian, C. A. Meservey. 

Superior performance in records and testimony in Green Mountain powerplant 
cases, $1,500: Benjamin B. Dawson. 

Superior performance in construction of Fargo-Granite Falls and Fargo-Grand 
Forks transmission lines, $500: C. F. Burdg, T. A. Quine, H. K. DuPree, Albert 
Helstrom, John H. Bauley, Clarence D. Cox, Clarence H. Dahl, Harry 8S. Powers, 
Daniel A. Paul, Thomas J. O’Leary, Mark H. Woods, Patrick A. Hurley, Vincent 
Harvey, Paul D. Wold, T. B. Williams, K. E. Siems, F. B. Siems. 

Superior performance in connection with construction of enlarged spillway for 
Alamogordo Dam, Fort Sumner, N. Mex., $1,900: D. A. Arterburn, $300; Bert 
Levine, $300; A. W. Kendrick, $150; L. S. Hatcher, $100; P. K. Bock, $150; 


Donald Colgate, $150; Carl J. Hoffman, $300; Floyd M. Holdaway, $300; George 
W. Knoeber, $150. 





LANGUAGE CHANGES 

















Mr. Krrwan. As is our usual custom, please explain to the commit- 
tee the Janguage changes proposed in the budget for 1959. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to do that. 

I might mention at the beginning, however, that there are very 
few changes in our language for 1959. Many of the changes are of 
minor significance, and where there are major changes I shall eall that 
to the committee’s attention specifically when I reach such changes. 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 






The first change is on page 3 of the committee print of the bill, 
‘and is the insertion of the words “Salaries and Expenses” as a center 
heading to identify the appropriation item. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 









The next change is on page 5, and there the words “Salaries and 
Expenses” are also added for the same purpose as that on page 8 of 
the bill. There is a second change in the language on page 5, and that 
is the deletion of the authority in the 1958 act to purchase two passen- 
ger motor vehicles for replacement. There is no proposal in the 1959 
budget to purchase passenger motor vehicles from this appropriation, 
and the language providing that authority may be deleted. 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The next changes are on page 7, the first being the insertion of 
“Salaries and Expenses” to identify the appropriation item. . The 
second change is the deletion of language that continued available in 
1958 an amount of $18,500 from the 1957 appropriation. This lan- 
guage has served its purpose and it is no longer necessary. 


OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


The next change is on page 9, under the Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion, and is the insertion of the words “Salaries and Expenses” to 
identify the appropriation item. 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


The next change is on page 11, and is the deletion of a supplemental 
appropriation for 1958 under the acquisition of strategic minerals 
program. No budget estimate is submitted for 1959, and the language 
should be deleted. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The next change is on page 17, under “Construction, Bureau of 
Land Management.” The first change is the proposed deletion of 
the language “on the revested Oregon & California Railroad grant 
lands,” and in the third line the deletion of the language “adjacent to 
such lands” and beginning on the fourth line deletion of the language 
“on the revested Oregon & California Railroad grant lands, and on 
Coos Bay Wagon Road lands and lands in the vicinity of the Gerber 
Reservoir and the Silvies River, Oregon, and lands in the vicinity 
of Powder Horn Creek and Wall Mountain, Colorado.” 

Mr. Chairman, these proposed language changes were discussed 
when representatives of the Bureau of Land Management were before 
the committee. If there are no further questions, I believe the com- 
mittee will find the testimony presented at that time adequate. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. ; 

Mr. Beastxy. The next change is on page 18 of the committee print 
of the bill, and is the deletion of authority in the current fiscal year 
to use $1,423 of funds available to the Bureau of Land Management 
for reimbursing the city of Monticello, Utah, for street-improvement 
work. This language has served its purpose and is no longer required 
in the bill. 

The next change is on page 20, “Administrative provisions, Bureau 
of Land Management,” the only change being in the number of pas- 
senger motor vehicles to be replaced. That change is a decrease from 
31 authorized in the current year to 28 for the fiscal year 1959. 

I will insert in the record at this point a statement in justification 
of that request. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


sonar for the purchase of 28 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only 


a of the vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and 
mileage. 


These vehicles are for use by supervisory officials; area and district personnel 
in the administration of public grazing lands, forest management, fire presup- 
pression and suppression in widely scattered areas; and surveys, investigations, 
and examinations by field examiners and surveyors, 

Four station wagons are included in the request. These will be used prin- 
cipally by cadastral engineers where the job requirements call for extensive 


driving, the hauling of personnel, scientific instruments and field equipment. 
Vehicles tA be purchased : 


Number of ears meeting 
replacement criteria 


Classification 


Mr. Beastey. There is a second change in language on that page, 
and is insertion of authority to purchase one aircraft for replacement 
only. I will insert in the record a statement in justification of this 
request. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Burgav OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of one aicraft for replacement only 
The Bureau operates seven aircraft in Alaska for fire-patrol work and trans- 
porting fire-fighting crews and equipment. They are also used for transporting 


forest management personnel. No planes are operated in the continental United 
States. 


The replacement is of the single-engine, four-place Cessna class. 
Aircraft to be purchased: 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Beastzy. The next change a rs on page 31 under the item 
“Resources management, Bureau of. Fndian Affairs,” and is the dele- 
tion of language inserted in the 1958 Appropriation Act that author- 
ized the payment from this appropriation of the cost_of retirement 
contributions for employees paid from.tribal funds. The committee 
inserted this language last year upon a request that it do so for a 
period of 1 wad, meaiting the time when arrangements could be made 
for the tribes to take over the cost of retirement deductions. 

Those arrangements have been completed and the language is not 
necessary in the 1959 appropriation bill. 

A second change on page 31 is the deletion of the paragraph begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 31 and extending through part of the 
first line on page 32. This was language included in a supplemental 
appropriation act for the current fiscal year, and it is no longer neces- 
sary. It provided for the authorization to use certain funds that were 
available to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the operation and main- 
tenance of the San Carlos irrigation project. 

The next change is on page 39, and is the addition of new language 
that would rescind the balance remaining in the authority to enter 
into contracts under the Federal-Aid Highway Act for roads on 
Indian reservations. This language was discussed at the time the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was before the committee, and if there are 
no further questions I will make no additional reference to it. 

The next change is on page 45, and is the insertion of a new item, 
“Payment to Klamath Tribe of Indians.” This item is necessary to 
provide funds which are required to reimburse the Klamath Tribe for 
that share of the expenses in connection with termination costs to be 
borne by the Federal Government. The need for this was explained 
at the time the Burean of Indian Affairs representatives were before 
the committee; and if there are no further questions, I will move to 
the next item. 

The next change is on page 47 under “Administrative provisions, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs,” and involves the number of passenger motor 
vehicles to be purchased in fiscal year 1959. We are proposing that 265 
such vehicles > purchased for replacement only as contrasted to 300 
authorized in the current fiscal year. 

I will insert in the record a statement on this item. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for purchase of 265 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 
The vehicles proposed to be replaced exceed age or mileage standards. Many 
of them have deteriorated beyond the point where maintenance practices can 
economically prolong their useful life and consequently are unsafe to operate. 
The vehicles provide transportation for Indian schoolchildren and for employees 
working among Indians on extensive and isolated Indian reservations. These 
include welfare workers, foresters, soil conservation engineers, and those persons 
engaged in law enforcement work, maintenance of irrigation projects, mainte- 
nance of buildings and utilities, and the construction and maintenance of roads 
and trails. ; 





| 


mraga 


Vehicles to be purchased : 

NT ies cer exis eicchd ghd ny Dliatpariassiten sk aadipantiabiey ead eink. ic segs dl 265 

Pe ns nie ealtenndihaeled eiieentiiieatnigebetecaliite lige) is Geehaes $468, 750 

Old vehicles to be purchased : 

RIO a i ere kine eecierneene eat Ghd de at oe 265 

POON oc-cardacirwoiacstaitanisandteoauetn kegnaiandede easement taka: aioe atlls ee eedaees $42, 375 
Fs i nicinssshsit ahi tacceehdgigna SMM R I D y $426, 375 
Cbd velicles etill te be wae a a aa 1 






Number of cars meeting 
replacement criteria 


Classification 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 56, surveys, inves- 
tigations, and research of the Geological Survey, and is the deletion of 
the language included in the appropriation act for 1958 which 
authorized the Geological Survey or the General Services Adminis- 
tration to acquire a site and to prepare plans and specifications for a 
new building for the Geoldigieal Survey. This language is not rec- 
ommended for continuation in the 1959 appropriation bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you still have funds available for this? 

Mr. Brastery. Yes, sir. We have $75,000 available under the 1955 
appropriation act for the preparation of plans and specifications for 
a Survey building. 

page 57, we are proposing the deletion of a proviso included in 
the 1958 appropriation act that continued available $415,000 of the 
unobligated balance from the 1957 appropriation act. We are not 
asking for similar authority in 1959. 

Mr. Fenton. Going back to the Geological Survey building, what 
is the status of that now? 

Mr. Beastey. Congressman Fenton, it is pretty much in a status of 
no action whatever. Little or no progress has been made in reaching 
a final decision as to where the building for the Geological Survey is 
to be constructed or under what conditions it is to be constructed. 

The Public Works Committee of the Senate last year approved a 
Survey building under the lease-purchase authority, but they made it 
contingent upon the availability of federally owned land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have been unable to locate any land that is 
now owned by the Federal Government in the District of Columbia 
that can be made available or which is suitable for the building that 
the Survey requires. 

The next changes are on page 62, under administrative provisions 
of the Geological Survey, the first change being the authority to pur- 
chase 112 passenger motor vehicles, of which 92 are for replacement 
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only. We had authority in the current year to purchase 125 for re- 
lacement only. I will insert in the record at this point a statement 
in justification of the motor vehicles to be purchased. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of 112 passenger motor vehicles of which 92 
are for replacement only 


The vehicles requested are used to transport men and equipment over all kinds 
of roads and terrain and in all kinds of weather, in the conduct of the fieldwork 
of the Geological Survey. 

These cars must give dependable service at all times. Field use tends to 
shorten the efficient life of a vehicle. It is essential that replacements be 
obtained promptly; the 92 vehicles to be replaced meet or exceed the age or 
mileage replacement standards prescribed by General Services Administration, 
and ean no.longer give dependable and economical service. 

The 20 vehicles requested for addition to the fleet are for use in connection 
with an expansion of the water-resources investigational program. They will 
be used in areas not serviced by vehicle pools of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


PIN ia ceca een om mn ag A bah EARL ie wanes tress clan ta ceive 112 
aks sehen bn asset aD ihc adhe Sahel Ste thin cel tne akee $169, 500 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 
a a aa on able eet candace omeriae etal 92 
SEPP st LE eh Sh i hab ad ing pe th ec bape me eal tenke 200 
Wipe mat.65 et i i less eee es $145, 300 
Oli. vallicies anil): te D6 Ute uns i an nc enetadnncddpenes) ankb—n 
Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1959 
Classification Mileage 
Age | Total 
60,000 | 80,000 
to or 
80,000 | over 
py ge et ne a ee 57 14 40 lll 
Station wagons__..........-.-...--.- 5 ye oe ch 6 
ON i ei hod elds 6 1. SEL ig Bem ~ nd sib ddd be bs SENS dpe ~ Fulda seb Beaks lk 
Sa ic cn ck coeds ccdewbdn teense ~Jpen shee 1 1 
Ne I i ele okt 62 15 41 118 
New automobiles to be purchased _-__|-_....._|-_.--..-]-.------]-------- 





Mr. Kirwan. How many automobiles are in that agency t 

Mr. Brastey. We have in that agency a total of 460. 

Mr. Kirwan. In that one particular agency ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are any of the other bureaus proposing increases for 
additional cars? 

Mr. Braster. This is one of the very few areas in the Department 
where we are proposing an increase to the total fleet of cars. We are 
asking for caphartiy to purchase 112, and 92 of those are replacements, 
That means a net increase of 20 cars. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want 20 new cars. 
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Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. This is because of the increase that is in- 
cluded in the 1959 estimate primarily for water-resources investiga- 
tions, where the States are offering more money, which the Federal 
Government is to match. The new cars are for use in that expanded 
program. 

At the bottom of page 62, we are proposing the deletion of language 
which has reference to a limitation on the amount to be paid to a 
— appointed by the President to participate in a river compact. 

his language is no longer necessary and should have been deleted 
last year when there was a deletion of language exempting the in- 
dividual in that position from the.dual compensation restriction. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The next change is on page 70, where we are proposing the deletion 
of the appropriation item for “Construction,” Bureau of Mines. Since 
there is no estimate for construction under the Bureau of Mines for 
1959, the language is not necessary. 

The next change is on page 74, “Administrative provisions,” Bureau 
of Mines, and is a change in the number of motor vehicles to be pur- 
chased. We are requesting authority to purchase 78 as compared with 
authority to purchase 88 in the current fiscal year. All of these are for 
replacement. I will insert in the record a justification of this request. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is 10 less than last year. 

Mr, Beastey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BurREAU OF MINES 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of 78 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only 

All vehicles to be replaced are within either the age or mileage standards, or 
both, and are presently in use at the various field areas of the Bureau of Mines. 
The vehicles are for the use of safety engineers and coal-mine inspectors in 
carrying out the Bureau’s duties and responsibilities pertaining to health and 
safety and mining engineers, metallurgists, and other personnel engaged in the 
fuels and minerals programs of the Bureau. Most of the Bureau’s fleet of 
passenger-carrying vehicles are used under adverse conditions caused by poor 
access roads in rugged mountainous areas and under all types of weather condi- 
tions. The high mileage encountered under such conditions causes fairly rapid 
deterioration of these vehicles and makes it economically impossible to maintain 
them in the condition necessary to insure the safety of the operators and other 
personnel using them. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 
pene 52 a ses eae ok a Le A ee 8 
Ny ANI tthe cen tsi dinsepeinediad apatite gacbiemneeiaemhgaeaeueaabiadameae manatee $117, 450 
Old vehicles to be exchanged: 
WUC ae a as re cok a a Se 78 
I a tinettolesintinnitiee eke andeaditesiaiulhtetk atin cust iiphaiahiitta diane signin diieimcaai $9, 100 
PR I aa eacenpate dons ag Bide catosecndh ds topneniniiiasiataicamesiitinnaiiniihdldiadatea idan Miaka $108, 350 
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Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
replacement criteria requested in 1959 
Classification 
RING hiss isn iced sk 
I enc eanmber 
Want atinte tts elooncdedinces 
Total 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 87 under the item 
“Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) ,” National Park 
Service. The first change is the correction of the misspelled word in 
the 1958 Appro riation Act. The word should be “available” instead 
of “avilable.” The second change is new language that would rescind 
the unused portion of contract authority under the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 for the National Park Service. This was discussed 
at the time the National Park Service was before the committee. 

The next changes appear on page 91, “Administrative provisions,” 
National Park Service, the first cama being authority for the pur- 
chase of 84 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only as contrasted 
to 117 in the ent yen 1958. I will insert in the record a statement 
in justification of our 1959 request. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of 84 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only 

The vehicles to be replaced will be within the age or mileage standards for 
replacement as prescribed by the General Services Administration. Many of 
them are used for patrol purposes and law-enforcement functions, by employees 
such as park rangers and the United States Park Police, and often at high speeds 
for the apprehension of speed and other violators. They must, therefore, be in 
good condition to insure safety of the operator and the public. Many of the 
vehicles operated by the Service are in use in rugged mountainous and desert 
terrain and under trying weather and road conditions. The geographical loca- 
tion of many areas, far from railheads or other populated centers where Govern- 
ment business is transacted, makes it mandatory to use this type of transpor- 
tation. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 
I ce a ha io a neeenn aes 84 
ee UN sie ne So ese aed eee $128, 700 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 
nen a a a i a einlenrinteinonbentubes 84 
a censts eh hpumpeiiiamneesiaieimaielan sasteeeiinacdag: Tint en senariiiailie-aidaienianrde 22, 340 
ie has a naleedes arapiarieniiiesip dipelils Simca iniitcagiicactrmren Ge apieawtpisinas 106, 360 





— 


“V_——— 


Classification 





1 Coupe pickups are included in automobiles. — 


Mr. Beastry. There is also new language added to the administra- 
tive provisions of the National Park Service that would authorize the 
purchase of one aircraft. This is an aircraft to be purchased for use 
in the ae National Park, and I will insert in the record a 
statement which explains the need for an airplane in that area. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL PaRK SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Authorization for the purchase of one aircraft 


It is proposed to acquire an aircraft for use at Everglades National Park. 
This vast area is becoming more and more congested, not only by visitors but by 
hunters, fishermen, and poachers. Because of the vast size of the area and nature 
of the terrain, surface travel either by ground or water in carrying out ad- 
ministrative functions is difficult, and not as effective as it should be. Hunting 
areas of the territory around the park are fast disappearing and more pressure 
is being felt at the park boundaries as time goes on. Aerial patrols to discourage 
and apprehend poachers ; for search and rescue work ; and fire scouting activities 
to supplement ground and water coverage of the area would be more effective, 
and much more efficient than surface ones. The cost of aerial patrols is actually 
less than those by surface travel when time consumed, area covered, manpower 
utilized, and other specialized equipment required for management and protec- 


tion purposes are considered. The plane will be of the single-engine Piper Cub 
class. 


Aircraft to be purchased : 
OE 8 saa i sistance tntineibipistibaindt ac ie aaah aN Eh hia ee ee 1 
Ne ee een ee a ibt i ach ataniaai tiie sink lei lis oes teiieaseh Aitialee aie ean ts $10, 000 
Old aircraft to be exchanged : 
ED pio ch. des dies arin lglaieiotpabcoaitenis Sedabaaticerstnd, Seni iagiunbatan tick a ueldasens teh Diaphageete dae’ sellin el 
TO sie iiss Seg hakcta = xh mes eotdan cthceedee man boleh ante tipnctnanaleacae adianesksds aietedlaaie 
ee I ii iii as resect hr ecdinigitd iinhnieligliialiinin's ci ecm Nes kik re ee $10, 000 


a a eee ee ee 


Mr. Beastey. The next change is merely a change in the reference 
to the fiscal year, changing it to 1959 fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that still necessary for McKinley Park? 

Mr. Brastey. Mr. Chairman, in our opinion it is necessary. We are 
in the process of negotiating fora new concession contract at Mount 
McKinley. At the present time the concessionaire is the National 
Park Concessionaires, Inc., which is a nonprofit corporation. You 
approved this language in order that the revenues from the Mount 
McKinley Park could be available to that concessionaire. 
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In connection with the negotiation of the contract with a private 
concessionaire, we believe this language should be continued until 
that. contract can be executed and a determination made as to the 
further need of this language. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The next change is on page 100 under “Construction, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife.” We are proposing the deletion of 
language which required funds appropriated in the 1958 Appropria- 
tion Act for the construction of the Devils Kitchen Dam on the Crab 
Orchard Wildlife Refuge, in Illinois, be transferred to the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army. This dam is being completed, 
and no further appropriations are requested. Consequently, the lan- 
guage is no longer required. 

The next change is on page 114, and is the insertion of language for 
a center heading as follows: “Limitation on administrative expenses, 
fisheries loan fund.” The only purpose of this language is to i = 
the item as a limitation on administrative expenses for the loan fund. 

The next changes appear on page 122, under “Administrative provi- 
sions, Fish and Wildlife Service,” the first change being authority to 
purchase 106 passenger motor vehicles in 1959 as compared to 114 in 
1958. Of the 106 to be purchased, 96 are for replacement only. I will 
insert in the record a statement in justification of this request. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for the purchase of one hundred and six passenger motor vehicles 
of which ninety-siw shall be for replacement only 


The authorization provides for the purchase of 90 passenger motor vehicles, 
of which 81 are for replacement, for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
ome to Tere of which 15 are for replacement, for the Bureau of Commercial 

isheries. 

All of the vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and 
mileage, which provide for replacement every 6 years or 60,000 miles, or both. 
Many will have run over 100,000 miles in hard service. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The principal need for vehicles is for law enforcement agents. An unusually 
high mileage over rough roads is encountered in this activity, and usually these 
vehicles are driven more than 30,000 miles a year. Of the 81 vehicles requested 
for replacement, it is planned to allocate 41 automobiles to game management 
agents. 

Twelve station wagons are included in the request, 2 new and 10 for replace- 
ment. These will be used principally by biologists and wildlife refuge managers 
where the job requirements call for extensive driving, the hauling of personnel, 
scientific instruments, materials, and field equipment. 

The remainder of the cars to be purchased are for engineers, biologists, law 
enforcement agents and other personnel in carrying on the work of the Bureau. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


The vehicles to be purchased for this Bureau are used by agents in enforcing 
fish protective laws ; by fishery. biologists and other personne) in collecting fishery 
statistics and conducting programs at the various field stations. 
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Included in the vehicles to be replaced are four station wagons, used principally 
by biologists where the job requirements call for extensive driving, the hauling 
of personnel, scientific instruments, materials, and field equipment. 






Old vehicles to be 
exchanged 





Number | Allow- 
ance 


81 











8 Fisheries and Wildlife 
ommiercial Fisheries.................___- 15 
Commaiesioner, Fish and Wiiditie.........[.-- <ul anh once ee ee 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service___. 


































| 
} Number of cars meeting Number of replacements 
j replacement criteria requested in 1959 


Classification Mileage 


BIS... cone ss lacetcicune 
Xe Re é 
COS DIGI 6 isin en nk hci ctw ees hes- 00k 


————$|——@~ | qe \q“€— le _—\ ey | 





Mr. Beastey. We are also asking authority to purchase nine aircraft 
for replacement only in 1959. We had authority to replace 6 in 1958. 


I will insert in the record a statement as to the need for the replace- 
ment of the aircraft. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 

Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Authorization for purchase of nine aircraft for replacement only 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Alaska: Aircraft in Alaska are needed :for patrol and for mobility for Service 
personnel where fio other access to areas may be used. These aircraft are piloted 
by enforcement agents, biologists, refuge managers, predator control agents and 
in a few instances by pilot-mechanies. Operations are largely in isolated areas 
and often over expanses of open water. The nature of the work is such that 
in the interest of safety, good equipment is necessary. Attrition of light aircraft 
is higher than normal in Alaska due to lack of protective facilities when away 
from home stations. 

There are 23 planes in Alaska engaged imsport fish and wildlife program activi- 
ties, Five planes for replacement of obsolete aircraft are requested for game 
management and enforcement and predator and rodent control activities in 
Alaska. 

Continental United States: Aircraft in the continental United States are used 
for waterfowl flyway activity and in game management and law enforcement ; 
refuge management including plant. control, seeding of waterfowl feeds, and 
crop depredation control work, and predator control. Three twin-engine am- 
phibian planes obtained from ner surplus and twelve eub-type aircraft are 
used. Three aircraft are requested for replacement of aircraft that have dete- 
riorated from salt-water erosion or age in the continental United States. 
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BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Alaska: Aircraft in Alaska are needed for patrol and for mobility for Service 
personnel where no other access to areas may be used. These aircraft are piloted 
by enforcement agents, biologists, and by pilot-mechanics. Operations are largely 
in isolated areas and often over expanses of open water. The nature of the 
work is such that in the interest of safety, good equipment is necessary. The 
Bureau operates 10 twin-engined amphibian aircraft obtained from surplus 
military sources and 2 light single-engine aircraft procured commercially, in its 
commercial fisheries program activities. It is proposed to replace one of these 
aircraft. 

Continental United States: One aircraft in the continental United States is 
used for red tide activities. 

No aircraft are used with transportation of personnel as their primary function. 


Aircraft to be Old aircraft to be 
purchased exchanged 


Number| Gross | Number! Allow- be used 
cost ance 











$13, 200 | $80, 800 30 
2, 000 18, 000 13 


16, 200 | 98, 800 43 





Mr. Kirwan. How many aircraft have you in that agency? 
Mr. Beastey. In the Fish and Wildlife Service we have 52 aircraft. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The next change appears on page 127 under the item for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. The only change we are requesting 
there is in the reference to the fiscal Shay oun the reference from 
1958 to 1959 under the proviso that continues available the authority 
for the revolving fund for loans to locally owned private trading enter- 
prises. 

ALASKA PUBLIC. WORKS 


The next change appears on page 131 under the item “Alaska pub- 
lic works.” We are proposing the deletion of the language that would 
continue available until June 30, 1959, the appropriations for this 
program. Inasmuch as the program terminates as of June 30, 1959, 
and the Appropriation Act is for the same period of time, this lan- 
guage is not required. : 

The next change appears on page 139, and is the insertion of au- 
thority to purchase one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only 
under “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary.” I mentioned 
this replacement, and I will insert in the record a statement in further 
justification of the request. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECEETARY 


Authorization for purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle at not to exceed 
$5,500 for replacement only 
This authorization is requested in order to permit the purchase of an auto- 
mobile suitable for use by the Secretary and the Under Secretary and would 
replace a Chrysler Imperial which was purchased in 1950 and which ‘has been 
driven over 60,000 miles. This automobile has become very expensive to main- 
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tain and is subject to frequent breakdowns. It is important that the Secretary 
and the Under Secretary have suitable automobiles available for use at all 
times, and this is in conformance with the general policy for positions of this 
type. A trade-in value of $500 has been estimated for the old automobile. No 
additional funds are requested, but the authorization is requested with the 
hope that sufficient funds can be saved during the year to permit the purchase. 


Vehicles to be purchased : 


OY ociinis bias aicicsenionernmecsiciininandiicdaeiipistiastichiiicds aii ade xem jie 1 
I I caressa naan snaetl eile clei ah cet a Uae $5, 500 
Old vehicles to be exchanged : 
NOR a assis LE SR oe ceili 1 
TOTTI os mntareaeiteen bhiiintcstiinataaie ee MU ace ka od eae oe $500 
RE ON hii ahi ei sali e Dida OL $5, 000 
Ola. volsicies, still, to be peel nije cies eek BA ee 2 
Number of Number of replacements 
wpnsnnan a 
Classification 
Automobiles 


eee 





GENERAL Provisions, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Beastey. The next change is on page 142 under section 104 of 
the general provisions for the Department, and it is a change in the 
reference to the fiscal year to which the language pertains, that is, from 
1958 to fiscal year 1959. 

The last changes, Mr. Chairman, appear on page 215, the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation. There is a minor change in the center heading of 
the appropriation item by inserting new language identifying it as a 
“Limitation on administrative expenses, Virgin Islands Corporation,” 
rather than a mere reference to administrative expenses, Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation. 

There are two changes in the language of the appropriation item 
itself. They are both merely a change of reference to the fiscal year. 

That concludes the changes, Mr. Chairman. 


ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Krrwan. What do you know about the change in language 
pro in “Salaries” this morning? 

r. Beastey. For the Alaska Railroad ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. . 

Mr. Brastry. I earnestly hope the committee will give serious con- 
sideration to that, Mr. Chairman. There is a limitation on the amount 
which can be paid employees of the railroad, and this limitation is sub- 
stantially below what may be paid other Federal employees in Alaska. 
I hope that the witnesses for the Office of Territories have submitted 
information to the committee which will make it possible for the com- 
mittee to see whether there is a disparity and whether this disparity 
should be corrected. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think you will have to get clearance of the 
Bureau of the Budget to do that ? 
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Mr. Beaster. I have been told that the matter has been discussed 
with the Bureau of the Budget, and they have indicated there is no ob- 
jection to the Department’s calling this matter to the committee’s at- 
tention for their consideration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Any questions, gentlemen? If not, thank you Mr. 
Beasley for an excellent presentation. 


Summary or 1957 Appropriations ComPareD Wirn 1958 
APPROPRIATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. I would like to insert. in the record a summary by 
activities of the 1958 appropriations for the Department of Interior 
compared with the 1957 appropriations. An analysis of this will 
show that after adjustments for items no longer carried in the bill such 
as care of Alaskan insane and the Alaska road program and non- 
recurring items in 1957 such as the fishery loan program, that the 
Congress allowed increases last year for the remaining Interior pro- 
grams in the bill of $37,433,000. In addition, an increase of $7,491,000 
was allowed to meet the full Federal share of the retirement costs. 
This means that the Department was — increases for the current 
year totaling almost $45 million, including major increases for Indian 
Affairs, Land Management, Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, 
Parks Seryice,; and Fish and Wildlife: 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of 1957 appropriations compared with 1958 appropriations by activities 


} 
| 1958 compared to 1957, increase 


| or decrease (—) 
| Appropria-| Ap 





propria- 
Appropriation title | tion, 1957! | tien, 1958 
Total 
Office of Saline Water: 
1. Administration and coordination. - - - $116, 000 $125, 000 $300 $9, 000 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Cofitracts and grants, nofi- 
Cee ak aE ti, 374, 000 540,000 |.........- 166, 000 166, 000 
(b) Federal | 


aboratories_._.-_...-.. 60, 000 Be, Wt Laat ates bio a habe bkkertoes—-o 





Total, Office of Saline Water. 550, 000 725, 000 
Office of Oil and Gas: 


166,300 | 175,000 











1. Coordination 6f oiltind gas activities__ 336; 400° 385;400"|° 19,000 |._....___--- 19, 000 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil 
Ne ee. ceukn iaiies 147, 400 199, 600 42, 200 52, 200 
Total, Office of Oil and Gas___- | 513, 800 585, 000 42, 200 71, 200 
Office of the Solicitor: Pay EA: BES: # 
1. Legal services._.._....-....--.......--| 2,770,000 | ! 2,900, 000 (13, 000) 130, 000 
Office of Minerals Mobilization: 
1. Coordination of activities... ........- 300, 000 263, 000 (50, 000) (37, 000) 
Acquisition of strategic minerals: p. 
1. Acquisition of materials. ._--_._- ache ea, | 20,525,121 | 6,399,400 |_...._..-- (14, 125, 721) | (14, 125, 721) 
2. Custody of materials.._.._..........._. | 434, 879 y 4 ere (154, 279) (154, 279) 
3. Administrative operations --....-..-.- 40, 000 20, 000 |....-... éd (20, 000) (20, 000) 





Total, acquisition of strategic 
I a Elen cack Sais tee | 21,000,000 | 6,700,000 |......... (14, 300, 000) | (14, 300, 000) 
|” 81,000 chen 4,000 4, 000 





| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 707. 

















| Summary of 1957 appropriations compared with 1958 appropriations by 
activities—Continued 
) 1958 compared to 1957, increase 
} or decrease (=) 
} A ppropria- | A ppropria- 
Appropriation title tion, 1957! | tion, 1958 Cwil 
‘iv 
| service re-| Program Total 
tirement 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Management of lands and resources: 
1. Lease and disposal of land and min- 
eral resources... _...............-...- 
2. Management of grazing lands_______- 
1 I et bie tacts wakcihkade ose 
4. Cadastral survey _ --__- Sind 
5. Soil and moisture conservation ..____- 
6. Fire suppression - 797 
7. Maintenance of phy: sical facilities __ 
8. Maintenance of access roads________- 000 
9. Weed control ates 666, 278 
10. General administration____._-_____- 1, 204, 597 | 1,383, 900 58, 800 120, 503 179, 303 
Total, management of lands and 
ING icici since tcacabidiake 18, 369, 300 |222, 100,000 | 602,400 | 3,128,300 | 3,730,700 
———————SSsS— - _ —E—————SSS EES aS 
Construction: 
2, GOOG SORE gids c dd. hbssteSews 4, 460,000 | 5,030, 000 33, 000 537, 000 570, 000 
ine 05. oe ee ek 40, 000 I Be sacs lienonsactan 310, 000 310, 000 
3. Recreational facilities._............._- 100, 000 Be OUD il iss sch eee iE Ra tas 
Total, construction. ___.......__._. 4, 600,000 | 5, 480, 000 33, 000 847, 000 880, 000 
Total, Bureau of Land Manage- 
SG. ceo cdiinsceussaweinaanwedbi 22, 969, 300 | 27, 580, 000 635, 400 3, 975, 300 
RUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ae Bs 
eer os and welfare services: 
. Educational assistance, facilities, and 





CG iia nhatnine sree iiien Meise 42, 460, 312,000 | 6,264 000 
2. Welfare and guidance services......_-- 3, 985, 46, 000 923. 000 
3. Relocation services . _...........-.--- 3, 146, 69, 090 326 000 
4. Maintaining law and order_._...-._- 846, 30, 000 53, 000 


Total, education and welfare serv- 





























000 
000 
000 
000 
eae citi cece 50, 437, 000 1, 457,000 | 7, 566, 000 
Resources management: a err 
1. Forest and range lands__._...._....--- 2, 680, 000 101, 900 101, 100 
2, Fice sopgeemee.. «26.0. i es a. 140,000 | 140,000 |_.....--.-}-..-. r 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance_| 1, 590, 360 39, 830 80, 499 
4. Soil and moistrre conservation -_.-__- 4, 184, 000 165, 500 224, 500 
: 5. Operation, repair, and maintenance 
- of Indian irrigation systems --_-.---- 944, 329 270 25, 401 
6. Development of Indian arts and crafts 108, 000 3,000 |....-- ig 
= 7. Management of Indian trust property | 3, 254, 311 151, 000 (402, 000) 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings 
OG Wes oe ecib cn rcnctes 3, 630 000 PO Ge Se kdinns cakes 
Oe Weed GEM. .....kcdncencsnssdda Se. 202, 000 3, 000 (105, 000) 
} —_—_——_—— | | | | 
— Total, resources management. -----_- 16, 733, 000 542, 500 ‘{75. 500) 
ahaa eee! Sete ee once 
= Construction: 
1. Bvildings and vtilities_.............-- $2, 240 000 $57 000 |$10, 635. 000 
) 2. Irrigation systems. -..-...........-.- 3,000 000 68,000 | 1,000 000 
)) Total, construction. ............--- 5, 240 000 , 000, 125, 000 | 11,635 000 
ie Road construction and maintenance (liqui- rs 
1) dation of contract authorization): 
9) 1. Road maintenance _-_.-...........--- 2, 270. 000 SP ices 330. 000 
0) 2. Road construction. ..-..............--- 9. 230, 000 , 400, OOO |........-- 170. 000 
Total, road construction and main- 
0) tenance (liquidation of contract 
0 ; authorization) -............--.-.-- 11, 500, 000 Siete irnn as 500, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 707. 
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Summary of 1957 appropriations compared with 1958 appropriations by 
activities—Continued ~ 


1958 —— to 1957, increase 
or decrease (—) 
Appropria- | A 
Appropriation title tion, 1957! 
Civil 
service re- 
tirement 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—continued 


General administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental office_. 
2. Field offices 


penses ; 
Payment to Menominee Tribe of Indians 
Distribr tion of funds of the Creek Indians__-- 
ew to Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of In- 


Total, Bureau of Indian A ffairs_____-__- 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Surveys, investigations, and research: 
. Topographic surveys and mapping---_} 12, 873,000 
. Geologie and mineral resource sur- 
veys and mapping 

. Water resources investigations 

. Soil and moisture conservation __-_-.-- 

. Conservation of lands and minerals -- 

. General ad-rinistration 

Special-purpose buildings 


S888 & 
23522 8 


Total, Geological Survey-__----- 
BUREAU OF MINES ¢ 


Conservation and development of mineral 
resources: 
. Bitu-ninous coal 
. Anthracite coal 
. Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale 


- 


3$ 


Fa 
3223332 


. Nonferrous metals 
. Non™etallic minerals 
. Foreign minerals activities 


as 


w 
— 


Total, conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources. ---.-_- 


Health and safety: 
1. a oom investigations and rescue 


Total, health and safety 
Construction: 
1. New laboratory facilities 
General administrative expenses: 
1. General administrative expenses 


Total, Bureau of Mines 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Management and protection: 
1. Management of park and other areas__| 9, 464, 340 
2. Forestry and fire control 823, ; 
3. Soil and moisture conservation... _-.-- 101, 150 128, 000 
4. Park and recreation programs_.------- 943,765 | 1,845,051 
5. Concessions management 252, 700 288, 870 


Total, management and protection | 11,585,000 | 14, 150,000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 707. 
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Summary of 1957 appropriations compared with 1958 appropriations by 
activities—Continued 










1958 compared to 1957, increase 
or decrease (—) 
A 
Appropriation title 9 1 at) lee 1958 ena 
Vv: 
service re-| Program Total 
tirement 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE—Ccontinued 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities: 

A, Beni ene Gale... ~+.3.-<-5 eee 

2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_| 5, 641, 100 


Total, maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion of physical facilities. ...._.... 


Construction: 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_| 14, 250, 000 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights: 


$4, 950,000 | $136,028 | $320,072} $456, 100 
6, 650,000 | 194,163 | 814,737 | 1, 008, 900 


11, 600,000 | 330,191 | 1,134,809 1,465, 000° 


16, 306, 800 88,627 | 1,968,173 | 2,056, 800 

) 1, 002, 870 50, 000 52, 870 
(6) Water rights 90, 330 40, 000 40, 330 
S,, FROME Rane By non isc. cnn sa eseiien cate ced deanellalisiaeeet ln camecepte aim hie acta 


Total, construction... _-_...........- 17, 400, 000 2,058,173 | 2, 150, 000 





Construction (liquidation of contract au- 











thorization): 
1 PORWR G kc... ~~ anita nctmbitibaianion 15, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 
2. Roads and trails..._.........-..---_-- 16, 000, 000 (300, 000) 
Total, construction (liquidation of 
contract authorization). -......... 31, 000, 000 | ........- 1, 200, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
General administrative expenses: Sas oo gcd 
: 1. Departmental expenses-.___._._- uae 834, 450 3, 310 45, 350 
2. Regional office expenses._._._...._...- 495, 550 27, 150 7, 500 34, 650 
Total, general administrative ex- 
SUB 5. tes wile tiios niin 1, 330, 000 69, 190 10, 810 80, 000 
Total, National Park Service___.___- 75, 480,000 | 950,614 | 6,509,386 | 7, 460, 000 
) UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 4 
| Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: 
) Management and investigations of re- 
ib sources: 
1. Management of fishery resources __ 4, 074, 000 391, 400 496, 100 
) 2. Extension and training __._....._. 155,000} 7,600 }.........._. 7, 000 
= 3, Fishery research.................- 349, 000 78, 000 91, 000 
—— of wildlife re- 
steer dtacsia heaidaiinndcnasdideamsiaes 3, 467, 000 (101, 400). 45, 900 
) 5. Geumae of predatory animals and 
) injurious rodents.............-.- 1, 902, 000 Sema ind 142, 500 
ian 6. Wildlife research __............... 1, 000, 000 287, 200 324, 200 
0 4 Soil and moisture conservation. - 210, 000 69, 200 69, 500 
. River basin studies__......____._. 843, 288, 000 314, 800 
0 saad 
Total, management and investi- 
0 gations of resources. _-.-.....- 12, 000, 000 1,012,400 | 1,491; 600 
Oo Construction: 
— h, FRE EUs conececsabuncsnasan 1, 601,000 | 2,330,000 |_....._._. 729, 000 728, 000 
2. Wildlife facilities.................. 000 | 3,347,000 |_.._.____. 2,347,000 | 2,347,000 
Total, construction. __.........- 2,601,000 | 5,677,000 |........_- 3, 076, 000 | 3,076,000 
39 —————==T= 
55 General administrative expenses: 
5) 1. Departmental expenses... .....- 191, 100 (5, 800) 1, 5090 
36 2. Regional office expenses______._.- 523, 000 69, 750 98, 700 
70 Fe ee ks ee ee re eee ee 
te Tots]; general administrative 
00 CIB ohn non ccgtenn din tiats 714, 100 63, 950 100, 200 
a Tetal, Borean of Sport Fisheries 
and. Pe eR icetiinndiissicchcainihl 18, 391, 190 515,450 | 4,152,350 | 4,667,800 
‘ —————S—S—=S===-_ OO —S 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 707, 
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Summary of 1957 appropriations compared with 1958 appropriations by 
activittes—Continued 


Appropriation title 


UNITED STATES F!SH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE—e@ontinued 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: 
Management and investigations of 
resources: 
. Management. -__- 
. Marketing and techn-lo ey 
Edneation and training grants___- 
. Reseweh_ 
. Research on fish migration over 
dams_. 
. Administration of Alaska fisheries 
(definite) 3 
Total, management and in- 
vestig ti ns «f resources 
Construction: 1. Fishery facilities 


General administrative expenses: 
1. Department! expenses. __-_-_-__.._- 
2. Regional office expenses__________- 


Total, 
Fisheries loan fund: 
1. Fisheries loan program 
2. Administrative expenses __- 
Total, Fisheries loan fund 
Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Office of the Commissi~ner: 


Salaries and expenses: 
1. Dep2rtment 1 expenses _ —_ 


2. Regional office expenses... __._____| 


!Tetal, Office of the Commis- 
sioner 


Tetsl, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service__ Ve 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Administration of Territories: 
1. Territory of Al-ska: 
(a) Governor’s office 
(hb) Legislative expenses. 
(c) Care and oe of Alaska 
' insane ae e 
. Territory of Haw aii: 
{a) Govern’r’s office _ - ee 
(b) Levis ave expenses _ a ee 
» Virgin Islan 
(a) Setar’ s office 
(6) Legislative expenses__._. 
. Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office E 
(5) islative expenses_.......__- 


08: 
(a) Governor’ Dies ce wecks 
(5) Legislative expenses__.__- 
3 Gras Chief ve and high court..- 
. Canton Telend administration 
‘ General administration. _.__. 


» Am 


Total, Administration of Territories. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 707. 


general administrative | 


-| 16, 051, 362 





A ppropria- 
tion, 1957 ! 


8), 08 
71, 154 


151, 162 


9, 759, 000 
250, 000 


19, 000, 000 |-......-... 


1958 compared to 1957, increase 
or decrease (—) 


A ppropria- 
tion, 1958 


Civil 
service re- 
tirement 


. 15, 1910 


510, 159 


5, 781, 000 


«UU, 


628, 34 
: (23), 000) 


4, 600 
3, 890 


(2, 708) 
18, 146 


(9, 759, 00) 
(259, 000) 


OO 400 m 01, 400) (18, 600, 000) 





87, 438 


87, 438 


-| 29, 862, 100 | 


2, 803, 000 | 











(870, 325)|_ 


| 32,325 | (838, 000) 








D0) 





Summary of 1957 appropriations compared with 1958 appropriations by 
activities—Continued 





Appropriation title 





OFFICE OF TERRITORIES—continu2d 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: 
1. High Commissioner’s office_--........- 


Alaska public works: 
B,C NE ote andatticanecenbeiesul 
& ,Aduiininteetios: «<...s wasmitescc cd 


Total, Alaska-public works_-....._. 


Constr” ction of roads, Alaska: 
1. Preparation of plans_---..........-..- 
2. Constr’ ction in progress 
3. Reconstruction 


Total, construction of roads, Alaska 


Cperties wise maintenance of roads, Alaska: 
1. Major ~ 
2. Local and eader roads. 


Total, operation and maintenance 

of roads, Alasks ..... ............- 

Port of entry and related facilities on the 
Alaska Highway 


Total, Office of Territories.___.____.__- 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Salaries and expenses: 
1. Departmental direction -...........- 
2. Program direction and coordination 
3. Administrative eS services. 
4. General services 





Total, salaries and expenses 


1958 omnes to 1957, increase 
or decrease (-) 














Civil 
service re-| Program Total 
tirement 
$2, 500 $3, 000 $5, 500 
2, 000 (3, 000) (1, 000) 
91, 827 (96, 327) (4, 500) 
96, 327 (96, 327) }......-.--.. 
a 1, 003,400 | 1,003, 400 
21, 600 7, 000 600 
21,600 | 1,010,400 | 1,032,000 
Li haescdeaiss tosnasheeiak (300 000) (300, 000) 
Piteseaseewcpewesstess (6, 700 000)| (6, 700, 000) 
eal Rr eee a (800, 000) (800, 000) 
Finch dain chia askin t artis ent (7, 800, 000)| (7, 800, 000) 
sisiualiigs abivsickioceliriarsciges tics (2, 213, 000)| (2, 213, 000) 
pec iess ace saeeteee (1, 412, 000)| (1, 412, 000) 
SE iatieetd (3, 625, 000)} (3, 625, 000) 
150, 252 | (11, 381, 252)) (11, 231, 000) 
17, 000 16, 194 33, 194 
42 300 14, 597 56, 897 
67, 300 55, 895 123, 195 
ae (286) (286) 
126, 600 86, 400 213, 000 


woncesenl 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Contributions: 
1, Operating losses...................... 
2. Nonrevenue-producing programs. .--__- 


Revolving fund: 
1. Loans 


Total, Virgin Islands Corporation__. 


Total, Department of the Interior 
(except reclamation and power 
marketing agencies 


1 Exclades reappropriation of $18,500. 











2 Includes comparative transfer of $100,000 from U.S. Forest Service. 
3 Excludes $415,000 reappropriation and includes $2,799,000 comparative transfer from Atomie Energy 


Comm¢missi»n. 





(125, 000)| _ (125, 000) 


(26, 000) (26, 000) 





314, 385, 750 (329, 473, 900 L 491, 266 | 7, 596, 884 | 15, 088, 150 


4 The figures shown for the Bureau of Mines and the Fish and Wildlife Service as “appropriated 1957” 
are on a comparative basis due to changes in the appropriation structure of these 2 Bureaus. 
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Wepnespay, JANUARY 22, 1958. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 
LINTON R. WILSON, SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate! 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Administration (total obligations) 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 4 
Average number of all employees. ___.__........-......--.-.-- 4 4 
Number of employees at end of year 4 


Average GS grades and salary $6, 422 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


r& 
8 


3 | $8238285 | s= 


600 
00 


Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total obligations 


eSsgSszs 
p ps 

yp ps 
2| S8s8sSS\s 


_ 

= 
— 

- 


& 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Finley, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Frntry. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fintey. The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting an appro- 
riation of $35,000 which is the same as the amount appropriated for 
al year 1958. 

The appropriation requested is needed to permit the Commission 
and its administrative office to operate effectively and enable the Gov- 
ernment to realize the maximum benefit from the service the members 
of the Commission would like to render. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the duties which the Commis- 
sion performs under the laws of Congress and Executive orders, and 
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which are briefly outlined elsewhere as part of the justification accom- 
panying this request. 

The members, as you know, are appointed by the President and 
serve without pay. They are chosen a the professional qualifica- 
tions, which experience has proved are necessary.to advise the depart- 
ments and agencies of the District of Federal Government, when 
funds are appropriated for the design and decoration of public build- 
ings, — monuments and other objects produced for governmental 
use. ‘The advice of the Commission is always directed toward preserv- 
ing the beauty and dignity of the Nation’s Capital, and toward pre- 
venting impending threats to the appearance of the city. 

There is included in the justification a tabular list which gives the 
submissions that have been processed by the Office of the Secretary and 
the Commission during the past 3 fiscal years. These figures show a 
steady increase in submissions. It is reasonable to assume that au- 
thorization by the Congress of various new governmental structures 
and rehabilitation programs within the District of Columbia will also 
increase the number of submissions during the fiscal year 1959. I 
hope the committee will favorably consider our request for the above 
amount. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Frntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. $35,000 is requested, the same as this year. 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 2 through 6 of the justifications in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
Commission of Fine Arts 


Activity: Administration : 
RECON On ed eee 









eNO assist cin esa Lj aah tebe cate dng ite Receipes ane pines 
TO ace tl dtintitdcunlimninins 


II is siitienninkteincnsnivimsmsteragpcrlntal tachi immeapal telat eed etal egineitiaeia aie pate 


JUSTIFICATION 





















The estimate of $35,000 is the same as the appropriation for the current year. 

1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. It is the only permanent governmental 
agency which is qualified to bring to the service of the Government the authority 
of expert opinion upon questions of art arising in the course of administration. 
It was designed as an independent agency to serve a twofold purpose: First, to 
give advice concerning aesthetic standards and matters of civic design involved 
in the orderly development of the city of Washington; and second, to furnish 
expert advice on questions of art to the President, to the Congress and its com- 
mittees and Members and to the heads of the various departments and agencies. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and serve 
without pay. They give freely of their time, meeting for 1 or 2 days each month 
as required. The current staff of the Commission comprises a Secretary (GS-13), 
an administrative assistant (GS-10), a clerk (stenography) (GS-7), and a 
records management analyst (GS-7). The technical and professional problems 
that come to the Commission fall primarily into the fields of architecture, general 
site planning, landscape architecture, sculpture and painting, but in recent years 
an increasing amount of time has also been devoted to critical review of proposed 
legislation, whose aim is to foster production and appreciation of the fine arts. 
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The authority of the Commission’s activity covers not only Federal projects 
in the city of Washington and its environs, but also certain designated private 
and semipublic projects, and its scope includes Federal projects outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and abroad, such as the World War I and World War II 
memorials and cemeteries, the designs for which come before the Commission by 
authority of Public Law 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509) as amended. During 
the 48 years of the Commission’s existence, the sixty-odd members, who have 
served on it, have steadfastly insisted on the maintenance of the highest aesthetic 
standards in the design of the Federal and semipublic projects that are referred 
to it by law. 

The limit of authorization for appropriations was raised from $10,000 to 
$35,000 by Public Law 45, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 66), approved May 25, 1955. 
Executive Order 6166 dated June 10, 1953, directed the submission of Commission 
of Fine Arts’ estimates of appropriations with Interior Department estimates. 

2. Specific functions of the Commission comprise the following : 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon ques- 
tions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee or 
Member of either House of Congress. 

It advises specifically on all plans for parks and public buildings, constructed 
by the executive departments or the District of Columbia, which in any essential 
way affect the appearance of the city of Washington and its environs. 

It also advises upon location and design of statues, fountains, and monuments 
in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia and upon 
the selectioni of models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under 
the authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the 
execution of same. 

Rendering an opinion on the merit of designs for medals, insignia, coins, or 
other art projects created and produced by the executive departments is also a 
phase of the Commission’s duties. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, 7ist Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1930, an act to 
regu'ate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. In this function the Commis- 
sion reports its findings on the above features to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia before building permits are issued at the Central Permit Bureau. 

(ec) The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown Act, 
Public Law 808, 8ist Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 22, 
1950, an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private 
and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. This 
action also requires review and report to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on the merits of the designs submitted for building permits. 

(ad) Gifts of works of art to the Government from private individuals or 
foreign governments are reviewed for artistic merit and suitability before accept- 
ance. 

(e) Private organizations and citizens from the entire country frequently call 
upon the Secretary’s office for advice and suggestions that varv from the authen- 
ticity of historical monuments to the procedures for establishing a municipal 
art commission. 

(f) Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or re- 
quested: for example, the regular reports of the Commission’s activities, and 
the renort to the President, entitled “Art and Government,” issued in 1953. 

3. In addition to the normal duties noted above, the work of the Commission 
is being expended to include the routines required to accomplish the work in 
connection with increased volume and expanded functions as follows : 

Authorization by the 84th and 85th Congresses of many building projects and 
programs will resu't in increased workload for the staff and members of the 
Commission of Fine Arts in the fiscal year 1959. The General Services Admin- 
sitration has announced plans for the construction of 22 major Federal buildings, 
of which 13 will be completed in the central Washington area by 1960. 
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Number of submissions presented to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 
3 fiscal years 


—$ | | ______ 





Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930)...........-.-.-- 97 96 123 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) .___- ea a 250 388 372 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910)__..__- 88 147 193 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Shi ad-Luce Act 


A OO, fg i 250 236 14 

Commission of Fine Arts Act.................-..--.---.-- OO) CU AU ere 
Fiseal year 1956: 

OCR ee eneucoibcnatanisememns 96 90 6 

ee Semepaenems Betis. . 35554-5456 bio id. < wets 338 378 10 

Commission of Fine Arts Act...........-...-.-.-.-.------ TE Nits ncavaciaale 


Fiscal vear 1957: 

Shipstead-Luce Act 123 103 20 
Ue TT Oe ais aE eect ha 372 357 15 
Commission of Fine Arts Act_..........-.-..-.----.---- $68 $5 <l a cick ce beetenteo nn 





MAJOR PROBLEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please summarize for us some of the major problems 
the Commission is now concerned with. 

Mr. Fintey. Our most important work is considering the design of 
buildings that are to be erected in the District of Columbia by the 
Federal and District governments. There is, as you know, a current 
program to get rid of the temporary buildings, something we are 
anxious to see progress as rapidly as possible. 

The building being designed for the CIA at Langley is one we have 
just recently considered. That building, of course, will make it 
possible to move some of the people now working in temporary build- 
ings in Washington. 

The State Department Building is also being enlarged, and the 
Commission’s three architect members have given a great deal of time 
to advising the architects in charge of that work, because we all feel 
that this is a very important building, and will eliminate many tem- 
porary buildings. 

The General Services Administration, as you know, now has under- 
way a large building program, particularly in the area south of the 
Mall, where office buildings are to be erected that will make it possible 
to empty and demolish more temporary buildings. At almost every 
meeting we have the design of a proposed new building brought to us, 
and we give these designs careful attention because of the far-reaching 
effect they will have on the appearance of the city of Washington. 

We also had brought before us recently the design for the new 
Museum of History and Technology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which we approved; and also the two-wing addition to the Natural 
History Building of the Smithsonian Institution in the Mall, which we 
also approved. 

I should also like to mention something that I hope to see com- 
pleted some day. The area between 12th and 14th Streets, that was 
to become the Great Plaza in the group of buildings known as the Fed- 
eral Triangle, has never been completed. In fact, it is considered an 
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undeveloped area, and as such is leased by the General Services Admin- 
istration for a commercial parking lot. It is jammed with cars all 
day long and presents a very unsightly appearance. I think it prob- 
ably makes the worst impression on visitors of anything in Washing- 
ton. I hope some day to see that cleared out and made into a park, 
as was intended. 

Then, we administer the Shipstead-Luce Act, having to do with the 
exterior appearance of private and semipublic buildings facing on 
the public domain, such as the buildings that face Pennsylvania and 
Constitution Avenues or Government-owned parks, such as Rock 
Creek Park. 

We also administer the Old Georgetown Act, which is directed at 
preserving a more or less homogeneous type of architecture in George- 
town. Every week a board of advisory architects meets and goes over 
designs submitted to the District government for building permits. 
The board then advises the Commission as to whether it thinks such 
designs should be approved and permits issued. 

Another act that brings a good deal of work to the Commission 
is the one establishing the Battle Monuments Commission, whose 
designs for buildings, sculpture, and painting in cemeteries abroad are 
brought to us for advice. That Commission is also planning to erect 
a monument to General Pershing in the triangular park on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue near the Treasury. 

The design for the Simon Bolivar Monument that has just been 
erected in front of the Interior Department was also brought to us 
for advice. We think it is a very handsome addition to the city. 

We frequently are called upon to advise as to the design of 
bridges, such as the one proposed over the Potomac River at Constitu- 
tion Avenue. We shall also be expected to give advice as to the 
design of subsidiary bridges and roadway overpasses which will affect 
the snace around the Lincoln Memorial and the Marine Memorial on 
the Virginia side of the river. 

We also advise on designs for medals for the armed services and 
other matters of the sort. 

So, the Commission is kept quite busy. It is difficult to get through 
the work, as the 7 members can meet for only 1 day a month. 

I was asked before this meeting opened whether or not the Commis- 
sion is a part of the Interior Department. It is not part of the Interior 
Department, and should never be a part of any department. When the 
Commission was created in 1910, Senator Elihu Root, who sponsored 
the legislation establishing the Commission, and the other sponsors 
wanted Congress to create a body which would be completely inde- 
pendent and which would give its frank and disinterested advice as 
to what was best for the city of Washington. If the Commission were 
to become a part of any department. it would be subject to certain 
disciplines which would lessen the usefulness of the Commission. I do 
not believe the Commission of Fine Arts could function effectively if 
it were a part of any department, even the Department of the Interior, 
for which I have the greatest respect. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. 


ee a ee ad 
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Monpay, January 20, 1958, 


- FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 
WITNESSES 


EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN 

CHARLES R. FERGUSON, BOARD MEMBER 
EDWIN R. PRICE, BOARD MEMBER 
TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: Hearing appeals (total ob! ions) ..... 


$70, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available...........} 18, 985 |-.-.--.-------}-.---- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...........- 70, 000 





Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estir ate 


Total number of permanent positions........................- 





6 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....................- 1 1 
Average number of all employees... -...............------.-.- 6 6 
Number of employees at end of year. ............-....-....-..- 7 8 
Average GS grade and salary...............-.....-..----..-.-.- 10.0 $7,567 | 10.2 $7,830 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent DE Ltn atnteetindinl acento tesoeruepd $39, 384 906 
Positions other than permanent.................-...-- 6, 450 17, 300 
Other personal services. .........................--..- 10 180 
Ta Sa carl coum erhalten na esinegs 45, 844 56, 386 
> RHE. 3A a eee ALLS 2, 879 7,000 
03 ral I ili iim bh adie natin bite Skiba 15 
ERE 907 1,300 
a re Os I on hh on ce ced none cussbiivcersaceusbane 200 
06 Printing and reproduction. _......................-.....-- 332 700 
07. Other contractual services - ..............--...--..-....--- 396 850 
EEE ae 416 699 
Gar * SN tN oS ht ge a thn whpcmeecateoarena 291 300 
li Grants, subsidies; and ‘contributions. -_-..-..............-.|-.....---.--.- 2, 550 
NEE CE Raicenbdbastcntincavacdehdutacousmnathcan 51, 065 70, 000 





Mr. Sreminski (acting chairman). We are pleased to have with us 
at this time representatives of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review, and we shall go into their appropriation request without 
further delay. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Steidle? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stew xe. I have, sir, 2 statements, one of 1 page, and another of 
4 pages, double spaced, and I would be happy to leave both with you 
and present whichever one you would like to hear. 

Mr. Sreminski. I think you should present the one which you desire 
ustohear. Do you want to read both of them? 
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Mr. Sremix. No. One of them is a condensation of the other. 
Mr. Sremrnsx1. Would you read the one which is a condensation, 
and we will insert the other into the record. 


Mr. Srempte. I would be happy to, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for your con- 
sideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1959. This amount is the same 
as that appropriated for the current fiseal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title II of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates completely 
independent of any other Fedéral department or agency. _Having’only.five per- 
aco the Board is one of the smallest independent entities in Gov- 
ernment. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various periodic 
and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Congress, and is re- 
sponsible for compliance with all laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to the 
operation of independent Government agencies. Meeting such requirements is 
somewhat of a problem in an agency such as ours, which is too small to employ 
experts in each phase of Government procedure. To meet this problem, the 
Board employed persons who had extensive and diversified experience in Gov- 
ernment and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability to carry out 
assignments without day-to-day supervision. Another reason for employing 
experienced personnel is that, due to the extremely small number of employees, 
two of whom on occasion have been on out-of-town hearings simultaneously, any 
one of the remaining employees may be required to assume the responsibility of 
handling the immediate affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only when 
actually employed. The present members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety di- 
rector, United Mine Workers of America, Washington, D. C., representing the 
coal-mine workers; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties (retired), Inland 
Steel Co., Wheelwright, Ky., representing the coal-mine operators; and I, Ed- 
ward Steidle, dean emeritus, College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa., serving as Chairman. The tripartite 
nature of the Board is required by section 205 (c) of the act. 

The duty of the Board by statute and the procedure under which it operates 
are in some respects unique among those given to Government agencies. The 
sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determination of appeals by coal- 
mine operators from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors or the Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. In this connection, the Board is re- 
quired by law to be in a position at all times to “immediately * * * fix the 
time for a prompt hearing * * *” on any appeal filed with it. The Board has 
no inspection duties and does not, itself, initiate action. The extent of its ac- 
tivity depends entirely upon the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by the 
aforementioned orders. This situation precludes any control by the Board over 
its workload and makes its volume difficult to estimate to a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the Board that 
during the period July 16, 1952, the effective date of the act, through Novem- 
ber 30, 1957, a total of 759 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. Of these 
orders, 269 were pursuant to section 203 (a) of the act, and required the clos- 
ing of mines or sections of mines where imminent dangers were found ; 374 were 
pursuant to section 203 (c), and required the closing of mines or sections of 
mines where the operators had failed to abate certain specific violations of the 
act within the time provided by the inspectors; and 116 were pursuant to sec- 
tion 203 (d), and required the operators to comply with the provisions of the 
act pertaining to gassy mines. 

As of January 1, 1958, a total of 19 appeals had been filed with the Board. 
One of these is pending. The Board has no knowledge of the number of or- 
ders still outstanding, and therefore, subject to appeal. 

' You may be interested that the Board conducted the hearing on the pending 
appeal at Ridgway, Pa., near the site of the mine involved. The applicant 
requested this place of hearing because his witnesses were located in that 
area. The Board deemed that it would effectuate the intent of Congress to 
grant the request, under section 205 (d) of the act, which provides: “The prin- 
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cipal office of the Board shall be in the District of Columbia. Wherever the 
Board deems that the convenience of the public or of the parties may be pro- 
moted, or delay or. expense may be minimized, it may hold hearings or conduct 
other proceedings at any other place. * * *” 

As previously stated, the sole activity of the Board is the hearing and deter- 
mination of appeals made by coal-mine operators. The principal purpose of per- 
mitting such review by an administrative body representing the coal-mine 
workers, the coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard against possible 
unreasonable or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the 
Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed out by one of the major coal associations, 
“The mere existence of the Board and the powers vested in it by Congress to 
annul orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director of the 


Bureau of Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the act on 
a fair and equitable basis.” 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its duties under the statute at 
a cost within the amount,requested. However, if the workload should prove to 
be greater than is presently anticipated, it, of course, would have no choice but 
to ask for additional funds. : 


In conclusioén, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate as economically 
as is consistent with the carrying out of its function under the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. It has worked toward that objective in the past and will continue to 
do so. A considerable saving has been effected by utilizing the services and 
facilities of larger agencies wherever possible either on a reimbursable or gratis 
basis, and the Board expects to retain this practice in the future. 

Mr. Sreminski. You may proceed, Mr. Steidle. 

Mr. Srempie. The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is 
presenting for your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 
1959. This amount is the same as that appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. : 

The Board was created by and is operating under title IL of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates 
completely independent of any other Federal department or agency. 
Having only 5 permanent positions, the Board is 1 of the smallest in- 
dependent entities in Government. 

Members of our Board are paid only when actually employed. Cur- 
rently. the members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, United 
Mine Workers of America: Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties, 
Inland Steel Co. (retired); and I, Edward Steidle, dean emeritus, 
College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania State University. 
The tripartite nature of the Board is required by section 205 (c) of 
the act. 

The Board hears and determines appeals by coal-mine operators 
from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors and of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines.” The extent of Board activity thus depends entirely 
upon the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by such orders. This 
procedure precludes any control by the Board over its workload and 
makes the future volume of its work very difficult to estimate. 

The principal purpose of permitting a review by an administrative 
agency, representing the coal-mine workers, the coal-mine operators, 
and the public, is to safeguard against possible unreasonable or ill- 
founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

It is the information of the Board that during the period July 16, 
1952, the effective. date of the act, through November 30, 1957, a 
total of 759 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. As of today, 
19 of these orders have been appealed to the Board. 
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The Board will make a sincere effort to perform its functions at a 
cost within the $70,000 requested. We will continue to operate as 
economically as is consistent with the carrying out of our duties. 

Mr. Steminsxi. Thank you. 


JUSTIFIGATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 1 through 8 of the 
justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE 1959 Bupcet EstTIMATEs 


Creation of the Board.—The creation of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review is provided for in title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public 
Law 552, 82d Congress, which act was signed by the President and became law on 
July 16, 1952. This act amends the Federal Coal Mine Inspection and Investiga- 
tion Act of May 7, 1941, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, by giving Federal coal- 
mine inspectors authority to control certain dangerous conditions and’ practices 
in coal mines that may result in major disasters, and by creating a Board to 
which an operator may apply for revision or annulment of, and temporary relief 
from, an order issued by a Federal coal-mine inspector or the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, pursuant to sections 203 or 206 of the act. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) An agency is hereby created to be known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, which shall be composed of three.members who 
te be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 

ate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be 3 years, except that 
the terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence on the effective 
date of this section and shall expire one at the end of 1 year, one at the end of 2 
years, and one at the end of 3 years, as designated by the President at the time of 
appointment. A member appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death, resigna- 
tion, or remoyal of a member prior to the expiration of the term for which he was 
appointed, shall be appointed only for the remainder of such unexpired term. 
The members of the Board may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.” 

Organization of the Board.—The original Board was appointed by the Presi- 
dent on August 21, 1952. The Board opened its offices on September 24, 1952, in 
the Lafayette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

General duties of the Board.—lIt is the duty of the Board to hear and determine 
applications. filed with it by coal-mine operators seeking annulment of or revision 
of, and temporary relief from, orders issued by the inspector or the Director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine-'Safety Act. 

The performance of these duties requires the holding of public hearings, either 
in the District of Columbia or at other locations, at the discretion of the Board ; 
the rendering of decisions ; the ultimate issuance of findings and orders; and the 
certification of records on appeals. 

The workload.—The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act gave Federal coal-mine 
inspectors, for the first time, authority under law to close mines or parts of 
mines where certain dangerous conditions or practices are found, and to classify 
mines gassy. (A mine classified as gassy is required to be operated under some- 
what different conditions than a nongassy mine.) 

Under the act, the Board does not have authority to initiate proceedings or 
to conduct investigations. The workload depends entirely upon the number of 
appeals from orders, filed with the Board by coal-mine operators; therefore, 
an estimate of the volume of such workload in any fiscal year is somewhat of a 
conjecture. To illustrate its caseload potential, the Board has obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines data pertaining to the number of orders issued pursuant 
to title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. These data reveal that 732 
orders were issued during the period July 16, 1952, to July 31, 1957 (a period 
of approximately 5 years). These orders were made pursuant to the various 
sections of the act as follows: 260 pursuant to section 203 (a); 358 pursuant 
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to section 203 (c); and 114 pursuant to section 203 (d). This means that 260 
mines or sections of mines were closed because of the existence of imminent 
dangers, 358 mines or sections of mines were closed because the violations cited 
in the notices of findings had not been eliminated within the time specified, 
and 114 mines were classified as gassy. Such orders, as already mentioned, are 
the sources of appeals to the Board. During this period, the Board received 
18 applications for annulment or revision of orders issued by Federal coal-mine 
inspectors or the Director of the Bureau of Mines, and hearings which required 
from 1 to 12 days were held on each application. 

The cost of the Board’s operations will be influenced greatly by the number 
of hearings and the locations at which they are held. One item that conceivably 
could run to a large expenditure is the cost of hearings held outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is obvious that Congress did not intend that operators be unduly 
burdened with costs in connection with hearings. To take care of situations 
where long distances would have to be traveled by operators and their witnesses, 
section 205 (d) of the act provides that “The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia. Whenever the Board deems that the convenience 
of the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or expense may be 
minimized, it may hold hearings or conduct other proceedings at any other 
place. * * *” 

It is probable that some applications will be submitted by small operators of 
the Far West, the hearings of which would require a number of witnesses. In 
such instances, it is quite obvious that the convenience of the parties and the 
public would be promoted and expense and delay minimized if the hearings were 
held at a location near the mine. Even one hearing at a location remote from 
Washington headquarters would increase greatly the expenses of the Board. 

The Board is aware that Congress did not intend that it become a large 
agency; therefore, it has no intention of expanding its staff beyond the num- 
ber necessary to insure orderly functioning. However, the Board is required 
by statute to be at all times in a position to immediately set a date for and hold 
a prompt hearing, and to render a prompt decision, on any application filed with 
it. Delay where a mine has been closed by an order under this statute could 
mean undue hardship or bankruptcy to the operator and unemployment to the 
miners involved. 

Requirements for 1959.—This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal year 
1959, of which $57,023 is for personal services and $12,977 is for other obligations. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services.—The following summary table and statement present the 
essential facts with respect to this item : 






1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





1959 from 
1958 
1. Number of permanent positions _._........................ 0 
2. Annual salary cost of permanent positions. ..___........._.- +$634 
S, Gar MOAN OUE VION cn viii cits hse inde inecendbepeada +3 
4. Positions other than permanent (3 Board members) -- -.-...- 0 
Totel parpamal Ger vies ose oss oe Sask siniie ping idence +637 


The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $17,300 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. This estimate is based on the assumption that the time used in 
travel plus the time actually worked will be approximately 115 days per Board 
member (the act-states specifically that a Board member shall be compensated 
at the regular rate of pay while traveling on official business). 


; 
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as di exaerm s JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


‘x ota ‘ew $49 977 is requested for “Other obligations” in budget year 1959. 
mie folYowing summary table and statements present the essential facts with 
respect 'to these items : 














| Fstimated 
Object 1958 estimate | 1959estimate| change in 
1959 from 
) 1958 
| | 
reryeec es net 5 tS eee Nab i ee ER $7, 000 | $7, 000 | 0 
03. ‘Transportation of things_..__..._.-......--...-.-.----..--| 15 | 15 | 0 
04, Communication services___..- be i ahhs 24 tierameeaties | 1, 300 1, 100 | —$200 
05 ‘Retits and utility services.........._......--__.----.-. acal 200 100 | —100 
06° Printing and reproduction.________- DLA, A Ee 700 500 | —200 
07. Other contractual services_ .__.-- ced Sd Gak ened ae ie 850 | 750 | — 100 
eee | a ee eae ate 699 | 612 | —87 
i et ok I RR? 300 300 | 0 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (contributions to re- | | 
CNINN Jo. oe cuCinih wi. -inpicieg ans’ sddda thse 2, 550 2, 600 +50 





NO INCREASE FOR 1959 


Mr. Steminsx1. I note that the request is for $70,000, the same as it 
has been since 1956. 

I note that again you turned back some of the appropriation last 
year in the amount of $19,000, showing you will not spend it unless 
you need it to conduct the hearings. 


1958 RESERVE 


Do you have any funds in budget reserve this year ? 

Mr. Stemwie. Mr. Back, w ould you care to answer that question ? 

Mr. Back. You mean of the 1958 appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Steminski. Yes. 

Mr. Back. As of December 31, 1957, which is the end of the first 
half of fiscal 1958, we had obligated $25,507. 

Mr. Steminski. How much is in reserve ? 

Mr. Back. We have set aside in reserve $15,000. 


MAJOR COAL-MINE DISASTERS 


_Sreminsxki. At this point in the record we will insert the 
statistics on major coal-mine disasters. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statistics on major coal-mine disasters 





54-year paied 54-year period 
prior to Public |_ since Public 

Law 552, Law 552, Decrease 

Jan. 15, 1947, to | July 16, 1952, to 
July is, 1952 Jan. 15, 1958 


Percent 
ee Or GUEGEEEL. .. .. .. . ieicererionrdh daebndiies eadieanennta 19 
DIET MGRIIIININD Ss 0 odes cnn adobe se ueeeeek 396 85 79 





Note.—Last major disaster in title II mine occurred Dec. 27, 1957, and resulted in the deaths of 11 men, 
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Mr. Sreminsk1. Are there any other items for the consideration of 
the committee ¢ 


Mr. Steiie. I believe not, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Steminski. Mr. Fenton, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fenton. No, sir; I think the statement is certainly self-explana- 
tory as to what they have been doing. 


1958 RESERVE 


This $15,000 that you set aside, was that because you did not need it, 
or were you requested to set it aside ? 

Mr. Back. We were requested to set aside $15,000. 

Mr. Steminski. Then, you are working with $55,000? 

Mr. Back. That is correct ; that is our apportionment as of now. 

Mr. Fenton. How much of your money have you expended up to 
this time ¢ 

Mr. Back. Approximately $22,300 as of the end of December. 

Mr, Fenton. Are you getting along pretty well without that? 

Mr. Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not feel the pinch of it? 

Mr. Back. No, sir. Of course, any increase in our caseload could 
change that picture very quickly because that would bring the Board 
members on the payroll and, of course, they are all WAE. employees. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fenron. How many cases did you really have last year ? 

Mr. Back. We had three last year. 

Mr. Fenton. Three cases ? 

Mr. Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How many hearings did you have to hold? 

Mr. Back. Well, we had three hearings. 

Mr. Fenton. Just three hearings? 

Mr. Back. Yes,sir. Those 3 hearings required 7 days. 

Mr. Fenton. The total of 7 days for the 3 hearings? 

Mr. Back. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, do you think that the conditions of the coal 
mines such as they are today and the decrease in production has had 
anything to do with your workload # 

Mr. Price. I would say that it should have no effect on our work- 
load. That would be my personal opinion. 

Mr. Ferevson. I might point out that the Federal Bureau of Mines 
tries to inspect the mines on as many times a yearly basis as they can 
get around to them within their personnel limitations. In other words, 
regardless of whether the mine was working half-time or full-time, 
it still would have, say, 3 or 4 inspections a year which would bring 
to light the various violations and potential orders the same as they 
would if they were working full-time production, and it would make 
absolutely no difference in the potential workload of the Board. In 
fact, the economics involved would in my personal opinion lead to 
the possibility that you would have more potential workload in slack 
times than you would in full-time operations because of the finances 
involved. 


20659—58—_—46 
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Mr. Fenton. Well, of course, there are more mines shutting down, 
and I thought probably it would decrease the workload. 

Mr. Price. We had the “first” request that we have ever had—and 
that was in this month—which ended up with a hearing at the coal 
mine in order to save the small operator the expense of bringing all 
his witnesses down to Washington. So, we conducted a hearing at 
Ridgway, Pa. 

Mr. Fenton. Did you ever have to have any hearings or have there 
ever been any appeals made to you from the operators Who operated 
these bituminous mines where we had a couple of disasters last year? 

Mr. Ferevson. Not any of the mines which suffered disasters have 
appealed orders to the Board. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason I asked that question was because you had 
several disasters last year, and I was just wondering whether or not 
there were any requests made for appeal. 

Mr. Fercuson. There were no appeals filed by those companies. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I think that you as a small organization are 
doing a good job, and we certainly can continue to appropriate this 
$70,000 in view of what you are doing. I hope the $15,000 set aside 
does not hamper you in any way. 

Of course, if it does, why, make a request to have it reinstated. 

Mr. Price. Well, it appears as though since we have gone through 
part of this fiscal year without using it, we will be all right, but one 
can never tell. 

Mr. Fenton. However, you have 5 months yet left to go. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stremrinsxr. Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I can only say this: I am just happy and, in 
fact, proud that we have men in this great, bustling country of ours— 
busy men like you fellows—who would take of your time to do this 
job which is so important. You have done a good job with little 
money, and I know you will continue to do a good job because I know 
your hearts are in your job. 

You have a very important responsibility—the saving of lives. Dr. 
Fenton here, a member of this committee, of course, has given a Ict of 
thought to the mining industry and to the safety of mines, and we on 
both sides of the table have left this matter of safety of mines, and 
everything pertaining to mines, to the good Doctor, and he has really 
done a job. He will have a lot of stars in his crown, I am sure, for 
doing this great job for the coal miners and for the people generally. 

Again, I say, gentlemen, I am glad that you are doing the good job 
you are, and that we have men who are taking of their time to do such 
an important chore. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sremrnsxr. May I ask some exploratory questions for my own 
edification ? 

Mr. Srempie. Surely, sir. 


COAL RESERVES 


Mr. Sremrnsk1. How many mines are available in the United States 
for operation if we had to use all of them? 

Mr. Sree. To tell you the truth, I do not know. Mr. Ferguson 
probably knows. 
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Mr. Ferauson. Well, if you are talking of all mines of the country, 
there are many thousands of them. If you are getting into the category 
of mines which are under the act, oor say we have a couple 
thousand coal mines of major proportion. 

Then, if you go down into the question of getting into the smaller 
mines, for example, I understand that one time in the State of Ken- 
tucky they had over 5,000 “gopher hole” mines where they had 1, 2, 
or 3 men working, which, are not covered by this act, but all con- 
tribute to the production of coal. 

Mr. Sremrnski. How many coal mines would you say there are 
now active in the United States? 

Mr. Fereuson. I would say that in my office at the present time I 
have records on about 6,000 coal mines that are now working more or 
less full time; to some extent they are working 5 days a week. I 
would say that about 4,000 of those are mines not covered by the Fed- 
eral Mine Safety Act, because they employ less than 15 men. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Is it possible to estimate the volume of coal available 
a sources in the United States oer 

r. Fercuson. You mean presently available? 

Mr. Sreminsx1. Potentially? 

Mr. Fercuson. Well, I think the potentials are limited only to the 
need of consumption. I think the coal industry, as the need arises 
and as it has in the past, will come forward with both the production 
and work needed to do anything we need to do to get coal to our 
utilities. 

Mr. Sreminsxt. In other words, there is no fright in the country at 
the moment coal-wise, that there is a shortage? 

Mr. Fereuuson. No. 

Mr. Sreminsxi. We hear that in the iron range of Minnesota iron 
ore is decreasing in both quality and quantity, and we are told that we 
have to go to other:sources. 

There is no shortage of coal as you see it? 

Mr. Fercuson. Up to the present time we have merely just scraped 
the top of our potential coal reserves. We have coal reserves here 
which will last for thousands of years. Of course, as we get into a 
depletion of the easy coal, then we become faced with going deeper, 
and to the thinner seams of coal, and as the demands of industry in- 
crease, those will be made available. I would say there is nothing in 
the estimated future of any coal man that I have talked to or anyone 
in our organization, of any shortage of coal. 

Mr. SremInskr. So, if need be, there is going to be coal which will 
serve this country if there is a power shortage through other fuels, 
or in other lines? 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. There is a wonderful standby capacity. The United 
States Bureau of Mines has very accurate statistics showing the esti- 
mated reserves of potential including bituminous, anthracite and 
lignite. 

Mr. Sreminskr. History shows, as we know, that in the rise and 
fall of civilizations and countries and nations some had geared their 
power to one source—to timber, to wood, or other substance, and when 
that was gone, they went. 
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Certainly, “power” comes from many sources for us in this coun- 
try; would it be true that if all other of our sources failed, we could 
still bank on coal? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreminsxi. Nature seems to have been kind to us. 

Mr. Frrcuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sremre. The color changes for us, Mr. Chairman; for instance, 
in Pennsylvania we are a little low now on what we call “chemical 
coal”—good, clean coal where when mined it can go to the byproduct 
oven. So, we have very little bituminous coal mined in Pennsylvania 
at this time that is not cleaned and prepared for the byproduct op- 
eration. J believe that in Pennsylvania there are about 1,000 operat- 
ing bituminous mines. 

Mr. Sreminskr. One.of.the great. shortages in Europe after World 
War II was tlie shortage of coal and how Europe needed it to keep 
warm and well fed to have a standard of living commensurate with 
what we call the West today. 

What is the European and the Asiatic coal situation powerwise? Is 
it as plentiful as ours is here? 

Mr. Sterpie. The United States industry bituminous industry, and 
anthracite, too, for that matte uite an export busi- 
ness. This year it will be something like 50 million tons of coal ex- 


orted here and there, principally to make up their deficiency. Poland 
is pretty strong on coal reserves, but that is about the only country in 
Europe which is. 
Mr. Price. Great Britain has immense reserves. 
Mr. Sreminskti. Are they using it? 
Mr. Price. No; they are yery-difficult to recover. Thev have tre- 


mendous heat conditions which they have to overcome. 

Mr. Srerpie. It is deep and costly. 

Mr. Price. The production per man is costly. 

Mr. Fercuson. Asa matter of fact, the British Empire sits on an is- 
land of coal, and has neither the initiative nor the desire that we have 
in this country to exploit it. They are:still trying to mine it the same 
way they did 100 years ago, and with the same equipment. 

Mr. Stemtnski. Do I draw from your statements, gentlemen, the 
conclusion that from an energy point of view and concerning the set- 
ting up of atomic-energy powerplants, and so forth, that we need 
not panic because we do have the coal that. will enable us to continue to 
survive as an industrial nation right now ? 

Mr. Strempte. That is right. 

Mr. Stemrnsxr. One is led to believe that England is propelling it- 
self into nuclear powerplants. Is that because it is cheaper than it. is 
to have her cultivate her own coal reserves, or is she playing a waiting 
game of letting others exhaust their resources and, where they do, 
England can come back strong with coal ? 

Mr. Srerpie. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stemtinskt. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

T enioyed the hearing. 

‘tr. Feracuson. It has been a pleasure. 

Mr. Stempte. Thank you kindly, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, January 21, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF,’ FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

G. M. JEMISON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Prorecrion aNnp UtimizaTion 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Forest land management: 

















(a) National forest protection and management-_-_--| $43,939,053 | $57, 855, 629 $58, 752, 000 
(6) Fasuting Sens Beet... 24... Sas. 8 11, 577, 593 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
(c) Insect and disease control_-.--................-- 5, 666, 600 5, 205, 000 5, 205, 000 
SD Ra Eien ctin nen nt remasainass 99, 354 100, 000 100, 000 
Total, forest land management........_......| 61, 282, 600 68, 160, 629 69, 057, 000 
2. Forest research: % © + 
(a) Forest and range management_.....__..._.___-- 5, 032, 961 5, 580, 000 5, 573, 000 
(0) *Fapeen protectnm.... ....- 2.5. 1, 702, 373 2, 140, 000 2, 140, 000 
(c) Forest products utilization. -._..........._..-..- 1, 927, 133 2, 215, 000 2, 615, 000 
(a) RIE OOO es stip =< on nn gsc tetnne 1, 399, 566 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
Total, forest research .......-.........-....... 10, 062,033 | 11, 735, 000 12, 128, 000 

3. State and private forestry apeperation: 
(e) Poses, Gre contre, —..- ...-- ok 10, 021, 340 10, 043, 000 10, 043, 000 
(6) Forest tree planting. _-.............-...-......- 1, 001, 443 1, 258, 000 258, 000 
(c) Forest management and processing---_-__-_.___-.- 994, 459 1, 510, 000 1, 510, 000 
(d) General forestry assistance_...._..........._.. 156, 817 384, 000 000 
Total, State and private forestry cooperation - 12, 174,059 | 13, 195, 000 12, 195, 000 
Total obligations...................-.-------- 83, 518,692 | 93,090,629 | 93, 380, 000 

Financing: 

Comparative transfers to or from (—) other accounts... __- —83, 518, 692 MIE Vo simacmecs wantin 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts_____._|..........._. —735, 629 —700, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available-_--...............}-.........--.- Fy Repent <e deans 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............_|.........-._-- 93, 830, 000 92, 680, 000 
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Object classification 


FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions __ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent itions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Payments to States 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


SZRzes 
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ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services___.._____- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


SS=SSQRREE 


Total, Department of the Interior 
Total obligations 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture this morning. As 
mes S expect they will give us some enlightening information as 


they 
this committee. 


Mr. Peterson, do you have a statement ? 


Mr. Peterson. I do. 
Mr. Kirwan. Proceed. 


ave through the years they have been under the jurisdiction of 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Prrerson. I am glad to come before this committee to rec- 
ommend for consideration the proposed budget for fiscal year 1959 
for the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture. 

There are two ape in budgeting for the national forest system. 
The first is cost of management in light of demands for forest products 
and public use, and the second is making provision for capital invest- 
ments in anticipation of increased and growing future demands. A 
rather substantial further investment will be necessary before full 
intensive management can be attained and full productive potential 
of the national forests can be realized. Funds presently available do 
not permit the maximum progress toward intensive management and 
full realization of the productive capacity of the system. Progress 
nonetheless has been and will continue to be substantial. 

A continuing problem in all management areas—personnel, equip- 
ment, and improvements—is to keep each in balance with the other. 
A rapid acceleration of road construction, for example, requires in- 
creased personnel, housing, fire protection, administration of recre- 
ation and wildlife use, om attention to many other related problems 
of multiple-use management. 

No budget, including this one, provides progress as fast as we might 
like. We feel in total, however, that a balanced program will result 
from the budget as presented and will provide reasonable productivity 
in the ensuing fiscal year. 


MULTIPLE-USE MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Under multiple-use management and in line with good conservation 
practices, national-forest resources are managed to provide the highest 
public benefit. Water, wildlife, forage, timber, and recreation are 
renewable resources and they contribute to the economic life of com- 
munities within and adjacent to the national forests as well as to the 
States and the Nation. 

Increased appropriations for timber sales on national forests result- 
ed, in fiscal year 1957, in the highest timber cut on record. A fall-off 
in the lumber market has resulted in a reduction of the planned timber 
cut for 1958 which we believe to be temporary. This slack-off in de- 
mand will allow us to improve timber sale management. For example, 
there is need to have timber offerings prepared in advance of requests. 
There are also other fields in timber sale administration that need 
strengthening. This involves items such as mill scale studies, intensi- 
fication of check scaling, and increased supervision and control over 
log movements. We expect to strengthen these and other areas in the 
coming fiscal year. 

A good start has been made in the expanded recreation program to 
correct existing unsatisfactory safety and sanitation conditions at 
national forest recreation areas and the development of more adequate 
facilities to accommodate the Nation’s growing demands for outdoor 
recreation. This program will go forward in 1959 but at a somewhat 
lower rate than originally contemplated. 

Protecting watersheds on national forests has been one of the main 
functions of the Forest Service since its beginning over 50 years ago. 
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With today’s rising water demands. and shortages in some areas, water 
assumes even more importance. There will continue to be priority 
conflicts and these present problems in coordination of all uses. 

The main adjustment in the 1959 budget for national-forest pro- 
grams is an increase of $1 million for construction of buildings, pri- 
marily for housing of employees. Adequate housing is essential if 
competent personnel are to be recruited and retained. A large part 
of the work essential to national-forest programs is in forested or rural 
areas where suitable rental buildings are nonexistent. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Research in the several aspects of forestry is necessary to the most 
productive and efficient forest management and development. 

In my opinion there are three basic purposes of forestry research. 
First, it supports and improves management activities. It provides 
the technical information on which efficient management rests. Sec- 
ond, it provides more complete and broader utilization of what the 
forests produce, such as wood, water, forage, wildlife, and recreation. 
The third purpose is trying to find uses that are economical for low- 
value species so that in time we can meet the demands for wood prod- 
ucts without the pressure on other species which at present are in high 
deman4, such as the soft woods in the West. 

Creditable advances in forest research have been made on many 
fronts. For example, the developments that have led to some success- 
ful projects of sowing pine tree seeds by airplane in Louisiana, in- 
creasing use of aerial application of chemicals in forest fire fighting, 
and a growing understanding of the ways in which forestry practices 
can be made to protect or increase the yield of usable water from forest 
watersheds. 

Especially noted, however, are those in forest. products utilization. 
One good example is the cold soda pulping process, This gives prom- 
ise of exnanded use and markets for poor-quality and little-used hard- 
woods that have been becoming an increasing problem, especially in 
the farmer’s woodlot and on other small forest holdings. This is sig- 
nificant also because it can be done with a. small-plant investment. 
Already the people of at least two communities in the South, where 
the process has been put in practice, are receiving economic. benefit 
because of the added utilization outlets and market for low-value scrub 
oak and other timber that never before had a market. 

While progress has been made in forest products utilization research, 
much remains to be done. The development of profitable uses for cull 
and low-grade timber, little-used species, and small thinnings is one 
of the most important problems of forestry in this country. This field 
of research has been given special consideration in the budget submis- 
sion for 1959. Problems in these areas must be resolved before in- 
tensive management of timberlands and woodlands can be achieved, 
whether they be in private or public ownership. 


COOPERATIVE FORESTRY PROGRAMS 


Cooperative forestry programs in fire protection, tree planting, and 
management practices have been increasing in recent years at a rapid 
rate. This is mainly due to the increased value of forest products. 
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Also, there is a greater recognition by farmers and other landowners 
that they have a source of supplemental income on these properties. 

It is our policy to work through State forestry agencies on all of 
these programs. It is my belief that growing State participation is 
a good measurement of the progress in these programs. 

The cooperative fire-control program now has 390 million acres of 
State and private land under organized protection. This includes an 
increase of nearly 3 million acres over previous years. About 45 mil- 
lion acres of State and private lands remain in need of organized fire 
protection. Total of public and private lands under organized pro- 
tection has risen to 607 million acres. 

Value of organized protection is clearly shown in these figures for 
calendar year 1956: On the protected area, 82,997 fires burned 1.6 
million acres, or less than one hall of 1 percent of the area. The very 
much smaller unprotected area had 49,147 fires that burned 4.6 million 
acres, more than 11 percent of the total area. Thus, unprotected lands 
showed a burn rate about 28 times greater than those under protection. 

For the first time in history, the United States; in 1957, planted’a bil- 
lion forest trees total on all ownerships. To celebrate this achieve- 
ment the tree selected to represent the billionth was planted December 
18, 1957, at Macon by Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia. This State 
was selected for the honor because its private landowners at the end 
of 1956 had planted more trees than those of any other State in the 
country. 

The program to furnish tree planting stock to private landowners, 
under the Clarke-MeNary Act. has advanced at a record rate. Output 
for fiscal year 1957 was about 700 million trees, double the 1951 figure. 

In addition to the Clarke-McNary Act, there are a number of other 
programs within the Department of Agriculture which contribute to 
reforestation. These are: 

1. The agriculture conservation program which provides incentive 
payments for tree planting; 

2. The soil bank conservation reserve which encourages tree plant- 
ing on land retired from crop production ; 

3. Title IV of the Agriculture Act of 1956 which authorizes assist- 
ance to States for all phases of tree planting: 

4. Land treatment measures which include tree planting under the 
watershed protection and flood prevention programs; and 

5. The Great Plains operations under Public Law 1021 which will 
provide farmers with technical assistance and financial incentive for 
shelterbelt tree planting as associated with soil and water conservation 
problems on whole farm or ranch units. 

All of these programs contribute to the same objective, and, by work- 
ing through the State agencies, they should insure a continued program 
of tree planting. 

The demonstrated interest of States and private landowners evi- 
denced by their increased investment in recent years indicates. that 
Federal participation can be lowered without impairment of the pro- 
gram. Because of extensive efforts in tree planting already in exist- 
ence and in the light of funds available for the construction of this 
budget, we have proposed elimination of the appropriation for assist- 
ance to States under title IV of the Soil Bank Act and a reduction 
for the Clarke-McNary cooperative tree planting program. 
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The total area of forestry is broad and it is not possible in a few 
minutes to point up all areas. I have tried to mention only a few of 
the major items. I have tried to frankly point out the problems which 
seem to us of major significance, and to report on the progress being 
made and that contemplated under the budget proposed for your 
consideration. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such information 
as you may wish on the estimates. They will be glad to answer your 
questions on program details. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. It does, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. A total of $116,129,000 is requested for 1959, an over- 
all decrease of $3,087,000 in direct appropriation. 


RECEIPTS, 1957-59 


ant were the receipts for 1957 and what is estimated for 1958 and 
1959? 

Mr. Curr. The receipts for 1957 were $113,323,260; estimated 
receipts for fiscal 1958 are $113,300,000; and for fiscal 1959 
$129,500,000. 

Mr. Krrwan. Please insert in the record the usual statement. 

(The statement follows:) 


Total receipts 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


‘Timber sales 
ac atnations pelinmuyenedeiciic’ 
I ee eee ates 


Total receipts 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 4 through 11 in the record. 
(The pages are as follows :) 









Summary of appropriations, 1958, and budget estimates, 1959 













Appropri- Budget ——— (+) 


Appropriation item 






Forest protection and utilization: 





Farest lend. management... . .........5-..--0cccncesccuce-ns $68, 650,000 | $68, 357, 000 
I oan ons 11, 835, 000 12, 128, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation... _..............._- 13, 245, 000 12, 195, 000 
Total, forest protection and utilization._...........____- 93, 730, 000 92, 680, 000 
po Pe eee aS 1 24, 336,000 | 2 23, 099, 000 
Acquisition of land for Cache National Forest. __....._..__._- 3 50, 000 SG Tico.c asc tcecee 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest _-_____- 4 500, 000 § 300, 000 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special acts 10, 000 BD Di ddiviancesmame 
Cooperative range improvements. __-..............__.2. 6 700, 000 TE Bids shhan see 
— to States for tree planting._....................___- 500, 000 |.........- 

Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) __.__................. si 4, 500, 000 4, 800, 000 j...........--. 
Roads and trails for States (permament)..___....._...._.____- 7 10, 788, 500 10, 788, 500 |............-- 
Forest-fire prevention (permanent) -___..._........_...-._.-.. 8 15, 000  Enaccndccalwen 
Payment to Minnesota from the national-forests fund (per- 
elomtats das coadinn, Saisie lend domaniaae a aoso00 | 498,000 [naan 

ayments due counties, submarginal land (permanent).......; 425,000} 425,000 /_.........._-- 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and Nor wiele, (per- 
SD china nn nqaniccnceligenatinn nde duns toate ee ee 129, 400 SGT Pisosscecesk-oe 


Payments to States and Territories from the national-forests 
Fee ID on ne soc enn spe ensne sania ainda 26, 969, 200 TCO G bce nee 


OUR iin ccdtcewowektncs ceeaveusédchbnkeabcstelereens 162, 701, 100 159, 714, 100 
Deduct permanent appropriations (shown in detail above) ....| —42, 875,100 | —42,875, 100 |___...._.._.-- 


Total (excluding permanent appropriations) .........._- . 116, 839, 000 

























1 In addition, $336,496 available from -year balances. ; 
2 In addition, $850,000 is estimated to be available from prior- -year balances. 
3In addition, $3,416 available from prict-year balances. 
‘In addition, $268,000 availale from year balances. 
8 In addition, $200,000 is estimated to be available from prior-year balances. 
* In addition, $35, 629 available — prior-year balances. 
‘1 In addition, $480,368 available from prior-year balances. 
In addition, $4,825 available from prior-year balances. 


y 


TRANSFER IN THE 1959 ESTIMATES 


The 1959 budget proposes a transfer in the estimates of $100,000 to the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management, from the appropriation 
“Forest protection and utilization,” subappropriation “Forest-land management.” 

This transfer involves the protection and management of 2,174,856 acres of 
title III Bankhead-Jones lands in Montana and New Mexico, which lands are 
proposed for transfer to the Department of the Interior for administration by 
the Bureau of Land Management. The lands proposed for transfer are largely 
intermingled with or adjacent to lands already administered by the Department 
of the Interior. The purpose of the proposed action is to eliminate duplication 
in the administration of these intermingled lands. Transfer of administration 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior will be 
effective upon signature by the President of a pending Executive order. 

























Forest pretection and utilization 


State and 
Forest-land Forest re- rivate 
management search orestry 
cooperation 


Appropriation Act, 1958__......_......__...-_-- 1 $69, 450,000 | $11,835,000 | $13, 245, 000 
Less savings in 1958 reflected as reductions in 

Ss, ors. satsdieasle teddies ies —1, 225, 000 — 100, 000 — 50, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1959 estimates to 
“Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land 
REY sis den wie knicidics ints tuted — 100, 000 





EE S43. os a decenscadatund weil 1 68, 125, 000 11, 735, 000 13, 195, 000 
aes entiniats, 1600... ..............42..5..- 1 69, 057, 000 12, 128, 000 12, 195, 000 


Ne NE TIN ince. circcicetepinninndinipemiiedl +393, 000 | —1, 000,000 

















1 Includes $700,000 by transfer from ‘“‘Cooperative range improvements.”’ 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1959 


Forest land management: 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 
paid from this appropriation — $68, 000 
To provide housing for employees and other structural im- 
provements on national forests 


Subtotal 


Forest research: 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 
paid from this appropriation —7, 000 
For research in forest-products utilization +400, 000 


Subtotal 


State and private forestry cooperation: Decrease in the Federal 


share of costs of producing trees for reforestation of State and 
private lands_ 


Project statement 





1957 1958 Increase or 1959 
(estimated) decrease (estimated) 


1. Forest land management: 
(a) National forest protection and man- 
agement: 
(1) Timber resource manage- 
agement: 
(a) Sales administration 
and management._.| $9,674,945 | $12, 505, 000 
(6) Reforestation and 
stand improve- 
1, 460, 018 2, 185, 000 
Recreation-public use__.___.- 8, 616, 357 8, 020, 000 
Wildlife habitat manage- 
a ee 378, 735 PE Bee, itncicecie wih 
(4) Range resource management: 
(a2) Management 1, 346, 562 
(+b) Revegetation. - ..-- ie 860, 180 
(c) Improvements-____- -- 1, 264, 999 
(5) Soil and water management__ 595, 100 
(6) Mineral claims, leases and 
other land uses_....._..._-- 2, 115, 054 
(7) Ranger district management. 6, 866, 671 
(8) Land utilization projects--__- 833, 858 
(9) Forest fire protection... __ 10, 246, 695 
(10) Structural improvements 
for fire and general pur- 
poses (construction and 
maintenance) 7, 110, 000 


Subtotal, national for- 

est protection and 

management ___..__.-- 1 §7, 820, 000 

(6) Fighting forest fires__- 5, 000, 000 








(c) Insect and disease control: 
(1) White pine blister rust con- 
trol_. 
(2) Other pest control 


Subtotal, insect and dis- 
ease control ‘as 5 5, 205, | 
(d) Acquisition of lands (Weeks Act)__- 1 





Total, Forest Land Management. 61, 282, 600 | 1 68, 125, 000 +-932, 000 69, 057, 000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Project statement—Continued 






2. Forest research: 
(a). Forest and range management re- 
AMS 0 ee aie 2) orcas Longs abe $5, 032, 961 


(by) Forest protection research: 
(1) Forest fire research__..__.___- 320, 158 
(2) Forest insect research ______- 769, 623 
(3) Forest disease, research 









$5, 580, 000 — $7, 000 $5, 573, 000 














Subtotal, forest protection 
research .._- L728 i = Sie i... 2... 
(c) Forest products utilization research _- 

(d) Forest resources research: 
(1) Forest survey-_-.__--.....--- . 1,042,900 | 1,406,300 |-..........--- 
(2) Economic research..________- 

Subtotal, forest. resources | 

research......_......___.-| 1, 399, 566 














11, 735, 000 +393, 000 12, 128, 000 





Total, forest research ._...- a 10, 062, 033 





3. State and private forestry cooperation: 



















(a) Cooperation in forest fire control___- 10,021,340 | 10,043,000 |........._____ 
(6) Cooperation in forest tree planting... 1, 001, 443 —1, 000, 000 258, 000 
(c) Cooperation in forest management 
and proceasitag... _. 2. 994, 459 
(d) Ge eral forestry assistance...___ ___- MEG: CORO L..2iciw 






Total, State and pe as ate » mage 
cooperation... ae Sank sca 12, 174, 059 






















13, 195,000 | —1, 000, 000 12, 195, 000 





Total, forest protection and utiliza- | 
tion, Forest Service__.__-.....-- 83, 518, 692 


Wnobligated balance no longer available _- 549, 185 
Wnobligated balance carried forward - 2 35, 629 








Total available or estimate___..__________- 84, 103, 506 
Te from ‘‘Cooperative range ay 
_. ments’’ (comparative in 1957) - $62 ~742, 756 etal gense ihe) 
Transfer in 1958 estimates from: 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’ __ ed —71, 170, 750 
“Acquisition of lands for national forests, | 
We eA 1.05575. ince donned tie ners ikon | SO is ks ink 5 ~ chin agent tind eres etbens 
“State and private forestry cooperation”’’.__| —12, 190, 000 


€eomparative transfer in 1959 estimates to “‘De- 
ent of the Interior, Bureau of Land 
UII sn. ccerntena¥ie ~inbdxdctee ye 100, 000 
Savings in 1958 reflected as reduction in 1959 
estimates _. 





Total appropriation or estimate - 


















s Excludes $35,629 of prior year balances available under a no-year fund, “Cooperative range improve. 
> Inchudes $355,900 to be allocated to Department of the Interior. 
wa . 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 





The net increase of $982,000 for the subappropriation “Forest land manage- 
ment” consists of: 

(1) A decrease of $68,000 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation. 

(2) An increase of $1 million for construction of employee housing and other 
structural improvements on national forests. 

Need for increase.—Forest Service programs have been substantially ex- 
panded in recent years to meet current demands for increased service and re 
source products. Timber management and recreation have received the greater 
increases, but significant increases have been received for reforestation, revegeta- 
tion, iand use, range resource management, soil and water management, and 
other activities. 

The direct result of this expanded activity is to increase requirements for 
structural facilities and the need for modernization of structures previously 
eonstructed. 
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One of the most urgent needs is for housing of employees. The substantial 
expansion of Forest Service programs in recent years requires locating em- 
ployees in remote areas and small communities where suitable rental buildings 
are, in most cases; nonexistent. At present, many of these employees are living 
in substandard “shacks”, tents, or trailer houses. Some have their families liv- 
ing in distant towns which are too far away for daily.commuting: 

Adequate housing is a “must” for recruitment and retention of competent 
personnel. It represents an employee relations problem which has to be recog- 
nized and solved by management—in this case the Federal Government. As a 
matter of comparability with private industry, which in general is able and 
willing to offer desirable housing, the Federal Government should be on a 
reasonably equal footing to recruit and hold its professional foresters. The 
need for housing also is increased by the necessity of having the men readily 
available on short notice for forest fire control work. Prompt attack by day 
or night, any day of the week, is a primary requisite for the fire control organi 
zation of which these men are an integral part. This fact is further justification 
for providing dwellings for employees at many stations. 

In addition, many structural improvements for fire protection are inadequate 
to meet present-day risks and hazards with the high values being protected. 
Some fire lookout towers have deteriorated to the point where a decision mus‘ 
be made as to whether to gamble on the risk of fire occurrence or the safety of 
the men who must be stationed at those locations. 

Most of the work needed to successfully carry out the expanded Forest 
Service programs is of necessity administered from central ranger station head. 
quarters. Administrative structural facilities, such as office buildings, storage 
buildings, bunk houses for seasonal workers, etc., are in many locations either 
lacking, inadequate, or have reached a stage of obsolescence and should be re- 
placed, in the interests of long-range economy. 

Funds for improvement construction must keep in balance with funds for 
operating programs for effective progress. Increases provided during the past 
2 years have been very helpful in relieving the situation in many acute areas. 
There is need, however, to increase the annual level of financing to provide an 
orderly program which can reasonably be accomplished during the next several 
years. 

Plan of work.—The $1 million increase requested, plus currently available 
funds, would provide a total of about $5 million for new construction to meet 
highest priority needs in 1959. 

The proposed increase will be allotted to field units on the basis of need with 
housing for personnel as the first priority. It is estimated that from 45 to 5t 
additional dwellings and dormitories will be built, depending upon cost factors 
in 1959. Bureau of the Budget regulations and standards for Federal housing 
will be followed for all projects. Quarters rentals of about $26,000 annually 
will be deducted from the salaries of employees occupying these housing units. 
A portion of the increase will be used for other facilitating structures needed 
for the protection and management of the national forests. These would include 
offices, work centers, lookouts, telephone lines, etc. 

(3) A decrease of $7,000 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation. 

(4) An increase of $400,000 for research in forest products utilization. 

Need for increase.—The development of profitable uses for cull and low-grade 
timber, little-used species, and small thinnings, particularly in eastern and 
southern hardwoods, is one of the most important problems of forestry in this 
country. This problem is of major significance on the 60 percent of commercial 
forest lands which are in farm and other small holdings. The quality of the 
timber on those lands has deteriorated, through high-grading of the better timber, 
to a point where much of the stand is unsalable. 

For the country as a whole, approximately one-eighth of the volume of all 
timber cut is left in the woods.. These logging residues increase fire and insect 
hazard and interfere with the establishment of new tree growth. The unused 
wood is especially. troublesome in virgin forests where there is a high percentage 
of defective timber. Of the timber brought to sawmill and other manufacturing 
plants, an additional one-eighth is left as residue. Therefore, 25 percent of 
timber cut is not utilized. Utilization of these presently unused materials will 
not only lessen woods.and. mill problems but will extend our timber supply as well. 

Crooked, defective;. little-used, and cull trees occupy good growing space in 
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the woods. These undesirable trees encumber growth of the more valuable 
ones. Again, the answer is to find profitable uses for this raw material in order 
to make way for better growth. 

These overall problems can be solved by research on several major phases of 
wood utilization as follows: 

(a) Pulp and paper.—The development of the semichemical and cold soda proc- 
esses for use of hardwoods for pulp and pulp products has broadened the raw 
material base for this industry. These processes should be improved and re- 
fined in order to reduce cost and improve quality of product. Untried species 
should be tested. These new pulps should be tested alone and in combination 
with other pulps and fibers for possible development of new products. 

(b) Chemical derivatives.—Woods and mill residues, and defective and crooked 
trees not suitable for pulp or other products afford a large potential volume of 
raw material for chemical processing to useful industrial chemicals, bases for 
plastics and adhesives. As an example, levulinic acid, one product of the action 
of dilute acid and heat on wood, is reported to have high potential for the im- 
provement of the quality of some commonly used plastics, as well as for other 
uses. This chemical is one of the products which may be derived from a multi- 
product process now under study. There is evidence also that many useful 
products may be made from lignin, a residue from pulp manufacture and other 
chemical processing. 

(c) Seasoning.—One reason why many refractory hardwoods are unused is 
the difficulty of seasoning. There is need to develop low-cost methods which 
will result in a minimum of deterioration of the wood. 

(d) Fabrication.—There are great opportunities to expand the use of many 
little-used woods by their manuiac.ure into composite products such as piasiic 
and paper overlays, glued-up products, building units, and industrial parts. 
The development and testing of adequate adhesives, or satisfactory fabrication 
methods, and for determining formulas for design are needed. 

(e) Improved log and tree grades.—There is need to develop an adequate 
system of log and tree grades in order to direct timber into its highest uses, to 
facilitate marketing, and to appraise value of timber for specific uses. Present 
grades for many species are inadequate. 

Plan of work.—Much of the above work requires laboratory facilities available 
at the Forest Products Laboratorv, Madison, Wis. However, the field testing 
of products, preseasoning experiments, and the development of adequate log and 
tree-grading methods are examples of research that will be carried on at appro- 
priate field locations. In the first year, 1959, the increasé would be used for re- 
placement of the present inadequate and hazardous boiler plant of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., as explained in detail under changes in 
“General provisions” language. In subsequent years, the entire amount would 
be used on the research projects indicated above. 

(5) A decrease of $1 million in the activity “Cooperation in forest tree plant- 
ing” under the subappropriation “State and private forestry cooperation.” 

This program was undertaken in 1924 for the purpose of encouraging the 
planting of trees on inadequately stocked State and private forest lands. As the 
program has developed over the years, the financial responsibility assumed by 
the States and private owners has increased to the point where the non-Federal 
cost share is now about 80 percent. While a smaller Federal contribution is pro 
posed to provide leadership and incentive, it is believed the program should be 
continued at or near current levels with increased contributions from States 
and private landowners. 


Forest LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up first “Forest land management,” for 
which $69,057,000 is requested, a decrease of $393,000 on a direct- 
appropriation basis. However, due to reserves this year, it is an in- 
crease of $932,000 compared to funds now available. 
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USE OF $14 MILEION INCREASE AVAILABLE FOR CURRENT YEAR 


We allowed an increase of over $14 million for this item for this 
year. What have you been able to accomplish with these additional 
funds? 

Mr. Crrrr. Mr. Chairman, these funds were made available for 
some 13 major activities in the administration of the national forests. 
I assume you would not want me to go into detail on each of those. 

Mr. Kirwan. Summarize the highlights. 

Mr. Curr. I will give you the highlights and then we will answer 
any detailed questions you might have. =a 

he timber management activity has continued at a rather brisk 
rate although there 1s a slump in the lumber market. Our timber cut 
this past year was a record high—about 7 billion board-feet for fiscal 
year 1957. However, the current .rate of cutting has slowed down 
and it is expected we will not cut more than 7 billion board-feet in 
fiscal year 1958. The first half of the year we cut about 4 billion 
board-feet. 


TIMBER SALES 


We are using the money and the time available to increase our ad- 
vance sale preparation and inventory work. In 1959 we plan to 
strengthen our timber sale administrative work in several lines in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the GAO and the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Because of this increased cost 
factor we expect under the next year’s budget to cut about 8.2 billion 
board-feet of timber compared with a previously planned goal of 8.75 
billion board-feet. 

Timber stand improvement activities have been vastly stepped up. 
We have increased nursery production by about 30 million trees. Our 
tree planting will increase about 50 percent under this fund and other 
regeneration measures will be stepped up. 


OPERATION OUTDOORS 


The Operation Outdoors program has been started with money for 
forest recreation. We have been able to do a complete clean-up job 
and complete maintenance job on practically all of our existing facili- 
ties for the first time in years. Most of the money, aside from main- 
tenance and cleanup, is being used for rehabilitation of existing areas. 
We are constructing some new improvements on new areas where they 
are needed the most. We intend to continue with this program in 
about the same manner. 


RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The inereases you gave us in Range Resource Management enabled 
us to step up range revegetation. Our range allotments analysis 
program is going along very well. We have completed about 25 per- 
cent of the analysis of all grazing allotments. The range improve- 
ment work in construction of fences and other improvements is pro- 
ceeding at about the same rate as last year with a little increase. 

Soil and water management activities have been increased. We 
have extended rehabilitation work on about 41 new watersheds, doing 
repair work on areas which have been damaged by poor land-use 
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practices in the past. We are now doing that kind of work on about 
56 watersheds in about 40 national forests. 

Mineral claims activities have proceeded very well. During the 
first half of this fiscal year we have examined over 10 million acres 
of land to clarify the surface rights under the provisions of Public 
Law 167 of the 84th Congress, 

Other activities under mineral claims, leases and other land uses 
include boundary surveys, land exchanges, and increased administra- 
tion of special-use permits. This work has been accelerated. This 
is the first increase we have had for these activities in over 10 years. 
We have been able to make some real progress in all of these activities. 

The money made available for ranger district management has 
been used to create some new ranger districts. Some 30 new ranger 
districts are planned which will be accomplished by dividing some of 
the more heavily loaded ranger districts into satis administrative 
units. 

The increase made available for land utilization projects was used 
almost entirely in the Dust Bow] areas of the Plains States to acceler- 
ate the reseeding and rehabilitation work of the lands damaged by 
drought and dust storms, 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


















Under “Forest Fire Protection,” the increase has been used mainly 
for: (1) intensification of our fire-prevention efforts; and (2) equip- 
ment development and purchase of new modern equipment. The 
results are very encouraging. This past calendar year our fire season 
has been the most successful from the standpoint of area burned 
that we have had in many years. The man-caused fires were the 
lowest we have had since 1933. 

The total number of fires is less for 1957. However we had about 
16 fires that got large and very costly and we have over expended the 
fire-fighting funds that were appropriated for that activity. 


STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 






The principal activity in structural improvements has been to add 
to our housing for timber sale and other field personnel in remote 
locations. The increase has been helpful and we have been able to 
make real progress in providing some very badly needed housing 
facilities. 

I think that completes the major highlights, Mr. Chairman. If 
you have specific questions, we will be glad to answer them. 






ANGELES FOREST FIRE 


Mr. Kirwan. Perhaps this is not the proper place to ask the ques- 
tion, but I read in the press, I do not know whether it involved the 
Forest Service or not, where they had a severe and disastrous fire due 
to somebody upsetting a fire pot. Was that not being very, very 
careless ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, apparently it was the result of carelessness. The 
fire you speak of was in the Angeles Forest in San Gabriel Canyon, 
one of the principal watershed areas for the city of Los Angeles and 
adjoining communities. It started when one of these fire pots got 
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kicked over or turned over by a member of a State convict construction 
crew. It happened at a time when there were high winds blowing 
over the desert. The fire spread out of control. 

Mr. Kirwan. You drive over the country and you see every State 
saying, keep the State green. Yet in this instance we let a fire pot get 
kicked over and then roll and set fire to that whole place. I have 
heard many comments that it was due to needless carelessness, espe- 
cially at that time of year when a fire was not needed. 

Mr. Curr. This was in November and at that time ot year—— 

Mr. Kirwan, It may be chilly but if a fellow works, is not too cold 
in California in November. If he is doing work, a little exercise will 
keep him warm. In other words, we might as well admit it, it was 
not the best of supervision on that job to let them have a fire in that 
fire pot. 

Me Cid. We agree with that, sir. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $1 million is requested for employee 
housing. The committee allowed an increase of over $2 million for this 
purpose this year, making a total of $7,110,000 available in the base 
for structural improvement. 

How many houses can be built in 1959 with the present base? 

Mr. Henver. For 1959 there will be between 175 and 200 housing 
units including dormitories. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many will be built with the increase of $1 
million ? 

Mr. Henver. 45 to 50. About 90 percent of that $1 million in- 
crease will go to housing and 10 percent for other type construction. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give us some typical examples of the actual cost of 
houses being built this year. What does an individual house cost? 

Mr. Henver. The costs of course vary greatly from one location 
to another, but perhaps the most typical place would be in our region 
6 in the Northwest where we built more than in other places. There 
our average costs were around $12.75 per square foot, which averaged 
out to around $18,000 for a dwelling that has a basement and less 
for those that are built without a basement. We have made some 
comparison of those costs with FHA and mass construction in town. 
They do cost from $1 to $2 a square foot more than they do in town 
where they can have mass construction. 

Mr. Kirwan. I made a pretty extensive tour last fall after we ad- 
journed, starting out on the Great Lakes and looking at what the 
Army engineers are doing, and in the Indian missions and other 
Interior activities across the country to the west coast. I looked 


at the Missouri River Basin work, the parks, and the national forests. 

I went into those homes you are talking about in the Northwest in 

the Gifford Pinchot Forest. I saw quite a bit of the country. I saw 

practically everything I could from Ohio out through the West. 
We will insert a breakdown of the structural improvements item. 
(The information follows: ) 








eo 
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Breakdown of funds for structural improvemenis 











Item 1959 
—— Of Indproweihte. . 2 i seas cesar $3, 210, 000 $3, 110, 000 
ction: 
a ee 2, 850, 000 3, 850, 000 
cerenetr 8 WRN bso ee er ee ie (125-150) (175-200) 
Otier frcilities (1 « k uts, storage buildings, offices, and 
related improvements)............-...-......-.----.-.-- 


1, 050, 000 
7, 110, 000 










pao canccsdbhganceds cudeennececiesetanenabaasesanas 4, 779, 879 


OPERATION OUTDOORS (RECREATION, PUBLIC USE) 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain what is planned under Operation Outdoors 
in 1959, for which $8,020,000 is requested, the same as this year. 

Mr. Curr. In Operation Outdoors we will continue giving prelim- 
inary emphasis on sanitation, cleanup, and maintenance of existing 
facilities. 

The next item of importance will be the continued rehabilitation of 
existing camp and picnic grounds. We plan on budgeting about $2.5 
million for rehabilitation. 

After the maintenance, cleanup, and rehabilitation jobs are taken 
care of we will have about $620,000 to spend for construction of new 
areas. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand when you were reading your report 
a while ago, summarizing it, you aid then that you td. a good job 
for the first time in years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. That you were able to do a lot of cleanup work, prob- 
ably build a lot of picnic tables, et cetera, all over your forests that 
have been neglected for years. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the committee did a pretty good job 
last year. That is, if it was the first time in years you were able to 
do the work. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. We are very appreciative of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you are, and I think the country is, especially 
the millions who are visiting the forests. 

Mr. Currr. I am sure they are. 

Mr. Kirwan. The forest areas are cleaner now, and they found 


many new tables and recreation spots and, probably, more cabins to 
take care of them after a long drive. 


MINERAL LEASING ACTIVITY 


Insert page 23 in the record. 
(The page is as follows :) 


Surface-right determination, act of July 23, 1955, progress to June 30, 1957 





Estimated 
number of 
mining 
claims 
Surface-right determination to be done !__................-....-.- 750, 000 
Field examinations during 1957_...............--.........-.-.-... 108, 900 
Total field examinations completed, June 30, 1957 116, 100 
150-day publication period expired ___..................-...--.-.-- 34, 000 
Determination job complete.............-20--- 2 505 


' Estimated. 
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Examinations on account of applications for mineral patents on national- 
forest land have increased during the year. In cases where there is evidence 
that the applicant has not complied with the requirements of the mining law, 
protests are filed with the Bureau of Land Management and hearings are held. 
Where it appears that nonpatented mining claims are being used for purposes 
not related to mining, examinations are conducted and, when indicated, the 
validity of claims is challenged. Claim examination and protest work requires 
expert technical knowledge of geology, mineralogy, and mining engineering. 

Mineral permits and leases on acquired lands are issued by the Bureau of 
Land Management, with the consent of the Forest Service. Mineral leases, under 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, are issued by the Bureau of Land Management, 
provided that the Forest Service determines that mineral exploration may be 
carried out without serious adverse effects on watershed and other surface 
values. Special conditions are inserted in leases to protect such values. The 
determination of whether or not mineral development is in the public interest 
involves many important decisions by Forest Service field people. 


Mineral leases as of June 30, 1957 








Number Acreage 
Acquired land leases._............_._.._.___. ssh SL Rb dis ds 2, 515 2, 187, 758 


IP ae nig 8, 643 10, 185, 367 





Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the mineral-leasing activity on 
the national-forest lands ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Mineral-leasing activities, Mr. Chairman, are getting to 
be big business in the national forests. There are some 12 million 
acres of land which are under mineral permits or leases in the national 
forests. These leases are issued by the Bureau of Land Management. 
On the acquired lands the consent of the Forest Service or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has to be obtained before any of these leases 
are issued. We have to examine these lands and make recommenda- 
tions as to measures which are taken to rehabilitate the areas or to 
make sure they do not damage other resources. 

On the national forests derived from the public domain our con- 
sent is not required, but we always are asked for a recommendation 
on the preventive or remedial measures needed ; and our job is to ex- 
amine these areas and see how the leases fit in with our management 
program and make appropriate recommendations to the Department 
of Interior for those measures. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before the Land Management people can grant one 
of those leases, they have to first consult you; is that right? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. They take it up with you to assure that they are not 
going to destroy anything or obstruct anything in the forest. , 
~ Mr. Curr. That is right. This mineral-leasing activity has in- 
creased about 50 percent in the last 7 or 8 years. It is a growing 
activity and takes a great deal of our time. 


FOREST-FIRE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 27, 29, and 30. 
(The pages are as follows :) 


Forest fire control 

Greater emphasis has been placed on fire prevention and further mechanization 
of the fire-fighting force. Personal contacts with forest users, law enforcement, 
the national cooperative prevention campaign, and many other efforts have 





: 
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reduced man-caused fires from a 5-year average of 5,770 to 4,797 in 1956. -An 
increased manning experiment underway on the Mississippi national forests 
shows that man-caused fires can be reduced a significant amount where addi- 
tional prevention forces are made available. An 80 percent increase in funds 
was used for strengthening prevention effort. The annual number of man- 
caused fires was reduced from 654 in 1954 to 356 in 1956 on the Mississippi 
forests. Incendiary fires were reduced from 379 to 165 in the same period. 

A number of important administrative projects are underway. Review and 
revision of national fire-control instruction is in progress, as is the preparation 
of the first national technical handbooks for fire control. Previously, each 
region had its own handbook. A national replanning project now starting should 
determine the current needs for an adequate fire force for the Forest Service by 
individual national-forest units. 


The 1956 fire season 


The fire season varied greatly in different parts of the country. The severe 
spring season in Arizona and New Mexico continued into summer with many 
lightning and man-caused fires. Danger there gradually lessened through July. 
Southern California’s extended drought continued throughout the year and was 
directly responsible for several extremely destructive and costly fires. The San 
Bernardino and Cleveland Forests in California were hit hardest and each had 
a bad fire in late November as well as large fires earlier. The fire severity index 
for nearly all southern California was above 1955 (a bad fire year) and far 
greater than the average for the preceding 11 years. Chart I shows the potential 
fire job (load) for a portion of the San Bernardino Forest. Other southern 
California areas had similar conditions. 

A bad situation developed on State and private areas outside the Angeles 
National Forest in late December. The Forest Service was able to assist State 
and local forces in several major fires there. Mutual aid arrangements were 
also very effective in many other places throughout the country where Federal 
forces assisted local forces or vice versa. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 
Current activities 

This program covers fire fighting on the national forests and the buildup of 
emergency fire fighting forces under peak burning conditions. Experience has 
demonstrated that material savings can be made by having a strong force ready 
to discover, and to attack and stop fast spreading fires while they are small. 
Expenditures for the regular fire control organization are financed from the 
activity ‘““National forest protection and management.” The temporary buildup 
in force to handle severe burning conditions and expenditures for suppressing 
fires come from the fighting forest fires program. 


Significant fire-control facts 


1. The average size of fire was reduced in the past year from 27 to 20 acres 
(26 percent). Thus the program to reach fires and contain them while small 
is producing results. Recent increases in the regular organization and more 
air operations helped make these gains. ; 

2. Air attack is increasing and holds promise of doing an even greater part of 
the fire fighting job. Air tankers cascaded a sludge of water and sodium calcium 
borate in advance of spreading flames effectively on 23 fires in California in 
fiscal year 1957. 

3. Helicopters were flown 2,000 hours to lay fire hose over rough terrain, 
transport men for fast initial attack, scout fires, carry supplies, and perform 
many other fire-fighting duties. Private helicopters were contracted by the 
Forest Service for this use. 

Tilustration No. I shows effective use by helicopters on a fire on the Angeles 
National Forest in July 1956. This fire covered 40 acres, required $12,000 to 
put out, and did $6,300 damage to the watershed. Without helicopters, it is 
estimated this fire would have covered 850 acres, cost $100,000 to control, and 
would have done $834,000 damage to the watershed. 

4. The 300 smokejumpers used in the western national forests made 1,490 fire 
jumps and their use is estimated to have saved $1,360,000 in fire fighting costs. 

An additional base for smokejumpers was established in Redding, Calif., dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 

5. More effective cooperative arrangements with the military services were 
placed into effect in fiscal year 1957. The Air Force now has orientation train- 
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ing in natural resources for pilots and other key men. Training flight routes 
take into consideration fire dangers of wild land areas. Close liaison is main- 
tained between local military units and forestry agencies. Information on re- 
search and development in fire control is being exchanged currently between the 
Forest Service and Department of Defense agencies. 

6. There are still too many fires and damage losses are much too great for 
fully effective management of the valuable resources that are being protected. 
There were 12,466 fires on areas protected by the Forest Service which burned 
over 257,771 acres in calendar year 1956. 


7. Continued rising costs mean fewer men and machines for the Same money. 
A lookout or fire crewman costs three times more today than 15 years ago. Fire 
equipment costs doubled between 1940 and 1950 and have continued to increase. 

8. Increased use of the forests means greater chances for fires to start. Indus- 
trial activity in timber cutting and mining, and recreational use by the general 
public have shown big increases. There were 52.5 million visits to the national 
forests in 1956 compared with only 18.2 million in 1946. Timber cutting is up 
from 2.9 to 6.9 billion board-feet in a like period. This creates more hazardous 
fuels in which fires can spread rapidly but means that there are more woods 
workers and more machines in the woods to help fight fires. 

Mr. Krrwan. Please summarize for us the forest-fire experience 
during the past year and progress in forest-fire control. 

Did you learn anything from that firepot upsetting up there so it 
will not happen again ? 

Mr, Curr. I certainly hope we learned a lesson there. Of course 
we have been giving added emphasis to this matter of fire prevention. 
I think our man-caused fire record bears that out, but even in spite 
of our prevention efforts, these slips and accidents do occur. 

In 1957 we had 3.269 man-caused fires. The average for the preced- 
ing 5 years was 5,600. So we succeeded in very markedly reducing 
the man-caused fires. 

Of great help in that was the Smokey Bear program which is a co- 
operative program with industry, the advertising industry, State for- 
esters, and the Keep Green programs. We have hired more men to 
police these areas and check on fire hazards and in spite of greatly 
increased use we have succeeded in reducing the man-caused fires. 
Certainly we are going to pay more attention as a result of this expe- 
rience in California to the way that construction crews operate in 
the handling of cooking and warming fires. 

The total burned acreage during the calendar year 1957 was 133,446 
acres, compared with a 5-year average of 250.000. We have succeeded 
in reducing the burned acreage very materially. 

Total number of fires is down Gon an average of 10,996 to 7,195. 
We do feel we have made substantial improvement. 

The major developments are in increased attention to aerial fire- 
fighting activities, the use of flying tankers which deposit or dum 
mixtures of chemicals and water on fires. By use of these aeri 
tankers, most of which are leased equipment, we have been able to 
hold a lot of the fires to small size and it has been very effective also 
in helping control the larger ones. 

We developed other aerial fire-fighting tools, expanded the smoke- 
jumper program, and established a new smokejumper base at Redding, 
Calif., during the past year. We have developed other types of im- 

roved equipment and acquired and leased this kind of equipment to 

elp us do a more effective job. 
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INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. $5,205,000 is requested in 1959 for insect and disease 
control, the same as this year. How are you doing with insects? Are 
you keeping them under control ? Briefly summarize for us the major 
developments under this p , 

Mr. Swrncter. This is divided into two programs. No. 1 is the 
blister rust program, which is eradication of the host plant, Ribes, in 
order to protect the white pine. Our work is clear across the coun- 
try—New England, Northeast, Lake States, California, northern 
Idaho. The situation is pretty well under control in the East, though 
Dr. Harper is making an economic study on this. We still have our 
biggest problem in northern Idaho and last year we spent 45 percent 
of our funds in that particular area. 


USE OF RESERVE TO MEET UNFORESEEN FOREST PEST CONTROL PROBLEMS 


On the pest control, most of the money was spent and will continue 
to be spent on bark beetles and on defoliators. As you realize, we 
make up these estimates somewhere in the neighborhood of 18 months 
before the money is spent, while our final surveys are made less than 
a year in advance. ere are quite some changes that will need to 
be made this spring compared to what has been presented to you. 
In fact, there is an additional expenditure scheduled here before the 
1st of July of $1,225,000. That figure was set up in the notes as a 
saving but has now been transferred to this fund rather than come 
here and ask for a supplemental appropriation. I have a mimeo- 
graphed sheet showing exactly where that money came from and the 


programs it is going to be used for, if you would like that in the 
record. 


Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 
(The information follows :) 


Adjustment between activities within the forest land management subappropriation 
to finance unforeseen pest control projects in fiscal year 1958 


see Adjustment Revised, 1958 


Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 


National forest protection and management-.-_-_-- $58,345,000 | '!—$1, 225,000 $57, 120, 000 
Pees MEMO Wee 2525. c eee A ccd... nd GOOG, CO0 Fis sc ss  ee 5, 000, 000 
Insect and disease control: 
White pine blister rust control__.._._. ncaa DFE GI Nien Bt anrdneee 2, 780, 000 
Other pest control. ..................- neiedee 2, 425, 000 +1, 225, 000 3, 6°0, 000 
Acquisition of lands..........................2.- ,GSD Misti t. aL 100, 000 
Total, forest land management._.............- OR, CG.GRG [onsaniceos-nas.- 68, 650, 000 


1 This amount was previously scheduled for savings and is so reported in the printed budget and the 
explanatory notes. 


This adjustment provides $1,225,000 for control of forest insects which have 
reached an infestation intensity that is causing severe and widespread damage 
to forest resources. As a result of new and expanded outbreaks of forest 
insects in Oregon, Maine, Arizona, California, and Idaho, it is estimated that 
the cost of insect and disease control in fiscal year 1958 will total $3,650,000, 
compared with $2,425,000 which was appropriated for this purpose. 

Surveys completed in the fall of 1957 reveal a serious uptrend in insect 
populations that are causing widespread damage to forest resources. These 
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infestations have reached tree-killing intensity with heavy losses to young 
growth and reproduction. In addition, there are important watershed and 
recreation values affected by these outbreaks. Unchecked epidemics of forest 
pests generally leave in their wake large quantities of highly inflammable fuel, 
increasing the threat and destructiveness of forest fires. Fires under these 
hazardous conditions are expensive and difficult to control. 

Unless pest control is undertaken during the spring and early summer of 
1958, there is every indication that greater insect populations will be encoun- 
tered with accompanying increased cost of control and greater loss of timber. 

These new and expanded insect outbreaks could not be foreseen when the 
regular 1958 appropriation estimates were submitted. Due to natural in- 
fluences such as drought, floods, unusually cold or unusually mild winters, 
storms, blowdowns, upsets in the natural checks of parasites, predators, and 
diseases, insect populations fluctuate from year to year, generally in ‘an un- 
predictable manner. For this reason the exact dimensions of specific control 
projects cannot be predicted when estimates are submitted a year or more in 
advance of regular appropriations. Therefore, major deviations from such 
estimates are often necessary to adjust going projects and to initiate control 
in new infestations. 

The following is a summary of projects for which additional funds will be 
used : 


Leaf-feeding insects (aerial spray jobs) : 


(1) Spruce budworm in Oregon__....-.....---.-.-----...-.-- $880, 000 
<i) ee. OUMv Oden 000, DRI i hi ee mons 100, 000 

(3) Spruce budworm in Arizona (involves some Interior-National 
OG ET ohn be ncals tenis ates eiusinshctmen ie aelecie secede eh eos ae 120, 000 

(4) Needle miner in California (Interior-National Park Serv- 
RIOD Sk a oacgn decile Sempianbn dete naa 4 dbdblateintbe kien wphe 75, 000 

(5) Tussock moth in Idaho (Interior-Bureau of Land Manage- 
TUITE Tin itipidgia cs inence-obeiaastsaionsidiebiainenmininet meagan icatanabenteeeniniaen tad 85, 000 

(6) Tent caterpillar in Arizona (Interior-Bureau of Indian Af- 
Re aS iio le ee ie ele ae 15, 000 
Total, Department of the Interior__..._.._.___..._-__-_- 125, 000 
iE 1, 225, 000 


(1) For control of spruce budworm in the Blue Mountain area of eastern 
Oregon on and adjacent to the Matheur, Umatilla, and Wallowa-Whitman 
National Forests, $880,000 


This infestation has been under observation for several years, causing light 
to moderate defoliation in 1956 and 1957. As long as defoliation was not 
heavy and timber damage was slight, no recommendation was made for control 
in the hope that natural control factors would check the outbreak. However, 
effective natural controls did not develop and fall surveys revealed a sharp 
upturn in budworm populations. The heavy defoliation that will result from 
expanded larval feeding will cause extensive tree killing and loss of values 
through defect and growth reduction. The killing of the smaller and seedling 
trees will reduce future timber resources including an estimated annual loss 
of $1,200,000 in Christmas tree sales. About 3.5 billion board-feet of mer- 
chantable timber valued at $30 million is threatened. The recommended treat- 
ment area includes 751,000 acres of Federal land and 60,500 acres of adjoining 
and intermingled State and privately owned lands. The State of Oregon has 
made provision for financing 75 percent of the work on State and private lands. 
The Federal Government would finance 25 percent of the cost of contro] on 
non-Federal lands, amounting to approximately $16,500, plus full costs on 
Federal lands, estimated to be $863,500. Members of the Northwest Forest 
Pest Action Council, after study of the infestation, recommended that control 
measures be undertaken in the early spring and summer of 1958. About 3.8 
million acres infested with spruce budworm in Oregon and southeast Washing- 
ton were successfully treated from 1949 through 1955 with no significant re- 
infestation to date. 
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(2). For Federal participation in control of spruce budworm in the State of 
Maine, $100,000 


Recently completed surveys by State, industrial, and Federal entomologists 
indicate that this budworm infestation, which has been light to moderate for the 
past several years, has intensified. Centers of heavy infestation have developed, 
resulting in defoliation and top killing of trees. Without prompt control, there 
will be extensive tree mortality and the infestation will spread to new areas. 

Approximately 300,000 acres are involved in this project. Practically all is 
in private and State ownership. Federal participation, as authorized by the 
Forest Pest Control Act, amounting to 25 percent of control costs, has been re- 
quested by the State of Maine with assurance that 75 percent of the costs will be 
borne by the State and the landowners. 


(3) For control of spruce budworm on the Kaibab National Forest and the ad- 
jacent Grand Canyon National Park in Arizona, $120,000 


This infestation has been of light to moderate intensity for the past several 
years. Fall surveys revealed a serious uptrend that is now causing heavy tree 
killing, especially of younger trees and reproduction. The infestation covers 
an estimated 80,000 acres of federally owned land; 60,000 acres are on the 
Kaibab National Forest and 20,000 acres are on the Grand Canyon National 
Park. : 

On the Kaibab National Forest an estimated 4 million board feet of timber, 
valued at $40,000, has been killed, with 1 billion board feet, valued at $10,000,000, 
threatened. Mounting losses are occurring to young growth and seedling trees. 
Trees in the younger age classes are essential in managing the resource for a 
continuous and steady supply of timber. The Grand Canyon National Park 
is visited by several hundred thousand people annually. It is an intensively 
used recreational area of high scenic value. 


(4) For control of the lodgepole needle miner in Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
(Department of the Interior), $75,000 


Insect populations on this area have increased to the point where they are 
causing extensive damage to the lodgepole pine in an intensively used recre- 
ational and scenic area around Tuolumne Meadows. The needle miner has 
seriously weakened large numbers of trees. Continued defoliation has killed 
some of the trees and weakened the rest of the trees attacked to the point they 
are falling prey to the quick-killing mountain pine beetle. This combination 
of attack will kill most of the lodgepole pine in the infestation area if control 
is not initiated at an early date. 


(5) For control of Douglas-fir tussock moth on Bureau of Land Management 
lands in southern Idaho (Department of the Interior), $35,000 


Included are some interspersed State and private holdings. Insect popula- 
tions are high and there is no indication of immediate cessation of the infestation 
by natural checks. Complete defoliation has occurred in the tops of practically 
all trees in the infested area, and extensive tree killing will occur unless prompt 
control action is taken. 

An estimated 34,000 acres are involved in this project—6,440 acres of which 
are intermingled State and privately owned lands. Federal funds would be used 
to pay 25 percent of the cost on the State and private lands plus full costs on 
Federal lands. 


(6) For control of tent caterpillar on lands of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Arizona (Department of the Interior), $15,000 


This infestation, affecting aspen, is located on the Navaho Indian Reservation. 
The outbreak has been troublesome for several years, repeatedly defoliating the 
trees. The stand has been weakened to the point where tree killing will be 
heavy unless the outbreak is checked. 

The affected aspen is located along the principal source of domestic water of 
Navaho Indian families in the Chuska Mountains. The tribal council has urged 
that control be undertaken to protect these water supplies. 

The following table summarizes pest control obligations in fiscal year 1957, 
funds originally available for use in fiscal year 1958, and the adjustment in funds 
to take care of additional needs. 
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Obligations, Forest Pest Act control projects, fiscal year 1957, and estimates for fiscal 





year 1958 
Projects 1957 actual | 1958 appro- ers esti-| Difference 
priation 
Bark beetles: 
Montana-northern Idaho_..-....__....._..- $88, 420 $125, 000 $125, 000 |......._. 
nn vemenaaen Dakota... ._....- 116, 600 70, 000 FO GOR tf asccéccas<ci 
Southern-Southeastern States. ...........-- 192, 370 229, 000 BOOED 4 diiictice nds 
eR a eo te la ple a REE ae at 86, 292 119, 000 Ee eeratendac cee 
Gets 2 tt 8k a 84, 562 50, 000 OOS Fe is ci2 
Aviemse- atew Moxiod. i... .4....- .- 2552.5... 30, 000 SOO Fis ed ek cud 
—— such as Spruce Budworm: 

BE Sh beach. 3. donde dl) denim anal ddebabbiii desea tales, liaiied 120, 000 +$120, 000 
ccasueranibine Bis iesk dk. cctnneed 791, 877 290, 000 290, 000 |......... 
Southwest Idaho.-..............-...-..256 502, 500 50, 000 GO, OOO} .n sc. 

NIM Gad i 5 hdd esi dindkeie Bei. . stad: Ai. Ss beihecwny. 
el con o0: a. nnendes dhdinenin grin hak os Laiiasiamiiaadtantiiminiiaint sins Aibatiinals 88), 000 +839, 000 
Ne eS bens peeiaaaeee CRN a Rate wend ced pian 100, 000 +100, 000 
Forest-tree diseeses: Eastern States, oak wilt__- 22, 890 42, 000 OOO Tee. seek 
Miscellaneous Forest Service projects and pre- 
Cn aia a hk eda senders 353, 801 647, 000 O67, BOD bo ncccdonsincas 
Department of the Interior, insect and disease 
CT fois te pains Schein nelncnpnwaae 129, 795 117, 000 242, 000 +125, 000 
Subtotal, control projects...............-. 2, 386, 517 1, 769, 000 2, 985, 000 +1, 225, 000 
Detection and appraisal surveys_........-.-.-.- 652, 213 665, 000 CO, OO fence ike seen 
Unobligated balance. --._...........-....--..-.. $0, 90e RI AOR BR ee 
Total available or estimated_._._......... 3, 186, 000 2, 425, 000 3, 650, 000 +1, 225, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert Bs 31 through 40. 
(The pages are as follows :) 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Current activities —National policies to protect and preserve forest resources 
of the United States from destructive insects and disease are established by two 
acts. One, approved April 26, 1940, authorizes control of the blister-rust dis- 
ease of white pines; the other, the Forest Pest Control Act, approved June 25, 
1947, authorizes control of forest insects and other forest-tree diseases. Under 
the provisions of these acts the Secretary of Agriculture has designated the 
Forest Service as the agency responsible for conducting the forest-pest-control 
programs authorized by them. These responsibilities include detection and ap- 
praisal surveys of forest insects and diseases, providing leadership and coopera- 
tion in the execution of forest-pest-control programs on State and privately 
owned lands and for control activities on national forests. Also, cooperation 
is maintained with various units of the Department of the Interior which are 
responsible for control activities on lands under their jurisdiction. 

Although native insects and diseases are constantly at work in the forests, 
they are normally held in check by such natural factors as parasites, predators, 
diseases, and adverse weather. Periodically these natural factors are not ef- 
fective and certain insects and diseases then develop to epidemic proportions, 
killing and damaging large quantities of timber. Another threat is the acciden- 
tal introduction of pests into this country from abroad, such as the white-pine 
blister rust, the European pine-shoot moth, and the balsam woolly aphid. In- 
troduced pests are usually particularly destructive because predators, parasites, 
and diseases normally affecting them are absent in the new environment. 

Effective control action requires (1) the detection of outbreaks in their early 
stages, (2) an evaluation of the biological significance of the outbreak to deter- 
mine the need for control, (3) precontrol work to determine the scope of the 
control-problem acreages or number of trees to be treated, landownerships in- 
volved, costs, economic justification and values at stake, and specific plan for 
eontrol either by management or by direct measures, or both, and (4) the ap- 
plication of prompt control action. 

Control of forest insects and tree diseases, like control of fire, can be attained 
with minimum damage and expense by locating and suppressing outbreaks that 
do develop while they are small. For this reason emphasis is being given to 
strengthening prevention and prompt control action by— 
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(1) Developing awareness of the forest-pest problem among forest owners 
and managers. 

(2) Increasing the effectiveness of field forces by training programs. 

(3) Giving increased leadership, particularly in developing strong coopera- 
tive approaches to the pest problem with State agencies and with industry. 

(4) Giving increased attention to the forest management steps that can be 
taken as preventive measures and as a means of control. 


Selected examples of recent progress, white-pine blister rust—Status of control 


ee Million 
1. Total acres in control programs___._- Sih Piatti a Tae ee ae 
2: Acres not ‘yet: worlked initi@llgs inci in ed i wn See newe L1 
8. Acres worked initially but where rust is not yet controlled__._._.____....- 4.1 
4 Acres where rust is controlled... ne nee nner 18.0 


The establishment of control is not as nearly completed costwise as indicated 
by acreage accomplishment, due to the expensive control work remaining in the 
West. In the western white-pine region of Idaho and the sugar pine region of 
California and Oregon control has been established on but one-third of the 2 
million acres in the control area for these States. The remaining two-thirds 
represents costly work due to dense ribes populations, rugged terrain, the distance 
of white pine area from source of labor, which necessitates the establishment 
and operation of forest camps, and high rust hazard making it essential that 
control work be unusually thorough. The rust situation in northern Idaho is 
particularly critical and a large proportion of available funds is programed 
to expedite control in that area. Likewise, the State of Idaho and the local 
forest protective associations are making additional funds available for coopera- 
tive control work on State and private lands. 


During 1956 


1. Initial work was done on 152,242 acres. 

2. Rework was done on 490,538 acres. 

3. Maintenance work was done on 79,571 acres. 

4. Ribes destroyed totaled 13.5 million bushes. 

5. Survey work to determine pine stocking and ribes regeneration was done 
on 2.2 million acres. 

6. Killing infection was removed from 22,600 white-pine trees to salvage 
them for their important aesthetic or crop tree value. 

7.. Sixty-one camps were established and operated in western areas and 2,000 
seasonal workers employed. In addition, 570 contracts were awarded on a 
competitive basis for control work. 

8. Funds contributed to control work by the States, counties, towns, and land- 
owners for work on State and private land totaled $725,000—an increase of 
$13,000 over 1955 and $74,000 over 1954. : 

9. A forest genetics project was activated in cooperation with the University 
of Idaho for the purpose of eventually producing western white pine planting 
stock which will be resistant to blister rust infection. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES OTHER THAN BLISTER RUST—DETECTION AND APPRAISAL 
SURVEYS 
Forest diseases 


Dwarf mistletoe widely distributed and causes heavy losses in western cont- 
fers.—Roadside strip surveys covering 1,440 miles in the Southwest revealed 
dwarf mistletoe on 25 percent of the ponderosa pine, 44 percent of the Douglas- 
fir, 17 percent of the spruce, and 1.percent of the true firs. Similar surveys cov- 
ering 920 miles of roadside strips in the northern Rocky Mountains revealed 
dwarf mistletoe on over 70 percent of the area surveyed with infection heavy 
in western larch, Douglas-fir, and lodgepole pine. Severe losses were observed 
in California in red fir and sugar pine stands, and in Oregon in white fir stands. 

Biologically sound control through silvicultural treatment has been demon- 
strated for dwarf mistletoe on ponderosa pine in the Southwest but the eco- 
nomic practicability of such methods has yet to be determined. Studies of 
control through use of selective herbicides must be continued before recom- 
mendations for their use can be made. 

Elytroderma needle blight common on ponderosa pine throughout the West.— 
Appreciable losses have occurred on about 10 percent of all pine acreage in 
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the Northwest, with serious losses on less than 1 percent. Increased damage 
was observed in California in both ponderosa and Jeffrey pine stands in the 
Sierras and in ponderosa pine in the Coast Range. 

Pruning may have a place in the control of this disease but more conclusive 
experimental evidence is required. ‘ 
' New and potentially serious needle blight on ponderosa pine widely distributed 
in Southwest.—A needle disease, similar but probably distinct from Elytroderma 
needle blight, has been found on several thousand acres in the Prescott and 
Coconino National Forests of Arizona and the San Bernardino National Forest 
of California. Until the cause has been determined no control recommendations 
can be made. 

Hypoawylon canker kills from 1 to 2 percent of the aspen volume in the Lake 
States annually.—This loss exceeds 1 million cords per year. Evidences-of. less 
infection in well-stocked stands suggest that appropriate management practices 
may reduce losses. 

Sweetgum blight continues to cause serious mortality in Mississippi.—Losses 
in the 3-year period prior to 1956 amounted to 14 percent of the sweetgums on 
41 plots in 6 locations. In 1956 an additional 2 percent died. Any recommenda- 
tions for control must await results of research on determination of cause. 

Nematodes common in forest nurseries in Southeast.—A survey of 32 southern 
nurseries disclosed 6 secies of nematodes widely distributed in large numbers. 
Several plant parasitic forms were included but their significance has not been 
evaluated. Evidence accumulated to date suggests that treatment for control 
of nematodes may be effectively combined with fungus disease control in forest 
nurseries, 


Forest insects 


Cooperative action increased the scope and intensity of surveys to detect 
outbreaks of forest insects.—Private timber owners and public land managers 
increased their participation in cooperative surveys to locate insect outbreaks 
in their early stages and thereby made detection more certain and efficient. 
The cooperators were instructed in how to recognize the major forest insects 
and were provided forms to report their findings. Trained technicians promptly 
made on-the-ground inspections of reported outbreaks to appraise their potential 
significance and to determine the needs for their control. 

Tree killing by the Engelmann spruce beetle varies in intensity in Rocky 
Mountain States.—The rate of tree killing caused by Engelmann spruce beetle 
in the Rocky Mountain States has been found to vary from low endemic levels 
to outbreak proportions. Areas of heavy beetle activity which were found in 
western Wyoming, northern Montana, southern Colorado, northern New Mexico, 
eastern Oregon, and Utah are being controlled by salvage logging, trap trees, 
and insecticidal sprays. 

Surveys reveal epidemic centers of southern pine bectle in Southern and 
Southeastern States——Heavy populations of southern pine beetles have caused 
extensive killing of pines in many of the Southern and Southeastern States 
during the past several years. Infestations are now most severe in North and 
South Carolina, in eastern Tennessee, and in portions of Mississippi and Alabama. 
The first recurrence of the insect in over 40 years was found in Louisiana during 
1956. Concerted efforts on the part of public and private landowners are being 
continued to bring these infestations under control. 

Outbreaks of Black Hills beetle cause severe tree-killing in South Dakota and 
Utah.—New outbreaks of the Black Hills beetle were found in portions of the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and infestations of long duration continued at 
epidemic levels in the pine stands of southern Utah. Deficient precipitation 
during the past several years presumably has reduced tree vigor and thus en- 
abled the beetles to increase in numbers. Concerted efforts are being made to 
control these outbreaks by logging and spraying the infested trees. 

Outbreaks of mountain pine beetle widespread in Western States.—Surveys 
showed that infestations of mountain pine beetle developed to serious proper- 
tions in many areas in the Western States during 1956. The outbreaks occurred 
primarily in the lodgepole pine stands of California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Wyoming. The insect also caused severe tree killing in ponde- 
rosa pine in California and Oregon, and in sugar pine and white pine in Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Wyoming. Control efforts are being intensified to suppress 
beetle populations by spraying or salvaging the infested trees. 

Black.turpentine beetle destructive to pines in Southern States.—Surveys have 
shown that the black turpentine beetle was particularly abundant in the Southern 
States during 1956. The beetles were found in large numbers in pine stands 
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which had recently been logged or in areas which had been worked for naval 
stores. Outbreaks of severe proportions occurred in. the pine producing areas 


‘in‘east Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and parts of Florida. Prompt 


initiation of control practices is preventing the outbreaks from spreading and 
becoming more severe. 

Decline noted in amount of tree killing caused by Douglas-fir beetle during 
1956.—Surveys have shown that tree killing caused by the Douglas-fir beetle 
in the Western States is much less than it has been for the past several years 
There are, however, a few areas in Washington, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, and New 


Mexico where outbreak conditions are resulting in severe tree killing. Salvage 


of infested trees is being used as a measure for control. 

Severe infestations of spruce budworm found in coniferous forests from coast 
to coast.—Surveys have shown that outbreaks of the spruce budworm occur 
throughout most of the susceptible timber type in the United States. Infesta- 
tions are most severe in the fir stands of Montana, northern and southern Idaho, 
eastern Oregon, northern Minnesota, and Maine. The total outbreak area is 
in excess of 10 million acres and aerial spraying is-to be continued to prevent 
the loss of large volumes of valuable timber. 

Severe infestations of needleminers continue in California and Utah.—Surveys 
have shown that the needleminer infestations affecting lodgepole pine at Yosemite 
National Park in California, and the one affecting white fir at Bryce Canyon 
National Park in Utah, continued in epidemic status during 1956. Tree killing 
is becoming widespread in the affected areas due to defoliation by the needle- 
miners and to attack by bark beetles in the weakened trees. Thus far, efforts 
to control these insects have been unsuccessful. New insecticidal formulations 
are being tested against the needleminer and increased efforts are being made 
to control the bark beetles. 

Balsam woolly aphid highly epidemic in Oregon and Washington.—The extent 
and severity of balsam woolly aphid infestations were found to have increased 
materially in Oregon and Washington during 1956. The outbreaks expanded 
from 295,000 acres in 1955 to 356,000 in 1956, and tree killing reached serious 
proportions in the Cascade Mountain Range in Washington. This insect was 
accidentally introduced into the United States from Europe and effective meth- 
ods for use in its control have not yet been developed. 

Epidemic infestations of Ruropean pine shoot moth develop in Lake States and 
Central States—-There was a marked increase in the severity and extent of 
European pine shoot moth infestations in the extensive pine plantations through- 
out the Lake States and Central States regions during 1956. Serious injury 
was particularly noticeable in the red and Scotch pine plantations of lower Mich- 
igan and the insect was found to have spread to large areas in portions of 
Wisconsin. In some areas in Ohio and Indiana the moth damaged as much as 
90 percent of the shoots on 4- to 8-year-old plantations. Techniques developed 
by research are being tested for control in Michigan and Ohio. 

Spruce mealybug outbreak found in southern Utah.—Surveys have shown that 
some 60,000 acres of spruce timber is infested by the spruce mealybug on the 
Fishlake and Dixie National Forests in southern Utah. The insect is causing 
serious damage to trees of all ages in the outbreak areas. Suitable measures 
have not yet been developed for control. 

Texas leaf-cutting ant damages pine plantations in Southern States.—Pine 
plantations in east Texas and in Louisiana were seriously damaged during 1956 
by the Texas leaf-cutting ant. Surveys revealed that infestations were more 
widespread in both States than in former years, presumably because of the 
drought in those areas. Although control of the ants is being intensified, there 


is need for additional research toward improvement in control practices before 
the problem can be fully met. 


CONTROL ACCOMPLISH MENTS 
Bark beetles 


A total of 305,000 infested trees on some 2,200,000 acres of national forest lands 
in the Rocky Mountain, Pacific Northwest, and Southeastern States were treated 
to control bark beetles that were causing heavy losses of timber. 

An additional 8,778 trees on an estimated 134,155 acres of State and privately 
owned lands were treated on a cooperative matching basis under the provisions 
of the Forest Pest Control Act. 

In the interest of preventing and controlling insect and disease epidemics an 
estimated 818 million board-feet of down, susceptible, or bark-beetle-infested 
timber was removed by commercial timber sales. 
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Defoliators 


Aerial application of insecticide was accomplished on a 1% million acres of 
forest lands to control the spruce budworm to stop tree-killing and growth loss 
of merchantable timber and extensive loss of reproduction. Included in the 
above 14 million acres were some 14,000 acres of intermingled State and pri- 
vate lands that were treated cooperatively, the landowner equitably participating 
financially. 


Other insects and diseases 


Ground or aerial spraying of insecticides for direct control of other forest in- 
sects was accomplished on 98,900 acres of Federal and 167,530 acres of State 
and privately owned forest lands. Control measures were applied to reduce 
losses caused by weevils, sawflies, borers, spittlebugs, cone and seed insects, 
Ips beetles, tent caterpillars, tussock, moth, bark beetles, and other. 

Cooperative control agreements were made with 9 States for control projects 
in which Federal pest control funds participated to the extent of 25 percent of 
the total cost of the project. 


Oak wilt disease 


The cooperative oak wilt control projects in Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
were continued for control of this disease on State and private lands. These 
projects resulted in aerial surveys covering 50,000 square miles to detect 400 
new infection centers which were subsequently given control treatment by 
ground crews. 

Late in the fiscal year the States of Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky 
applied for Federal aid for control of oak wilt. Cooperative agreements have 
om signed with West Virginia and Virginia. Agreement with Kentucky is 
pending. 

Surveys reveal no significant changes in the distribution of oak wilt. Control 
projects in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina have been successful in preventing spread to the north, east, and south of 
these States and in reducing damage in them. 

The following table shows the amounts obligated in fiscal year 1957 and tenta- 
tive plans for the use of funds in fiscal year 1958 and 1959. The distribution 
of funds for future work is based on knowledge gained from experience and 
surveys. Redistribution must be made from time to time as surveys define in- 
festations that are never static. In general, surveys are made in late summer 
and during the fall or early winter. Precise allocation of funds cannot be de- 
termined until surveys are completed. 


Obligations, Forest Pest Act control projects, fiscal year 1957, and estimates for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 





Pro 1958 1959 
jects 1967 estimated | estimated t 
mere postion: shies aa 
ontana-n RN anh citkt nation $0 oath othhpelighéitin’ 420 
Colorado-W yoming-South Dakota__....................-- rr 600 “S Ono % ow 
Southern-Southeastern States...................-..--.---- 192, 370 220, 000 200, 000 
Ras chon ea tis suis detnebeibedien = enkeicenasipkdtbinvess 86, 292 119, 000 110, 000 
SE ec Nie hoe ind nae cceilgetinecniictiibo nod cotroinint 84, 562 50, 000 90, 000 
SPUme Or 5. 5. ako wana bu pluie deca) ecuadecestieun 30, 000 50, 000 
seags such - ae uee bedwerms: , ; 
ontane-northern Idaho. ........--.sscee- seen cece nese 791, 
ONE MINING 55 ioe con. savoe ster cect coicimenaes 502, 500 oO. 000 Ts 000 
NIM CT? Ts ee 17, 500 |... | 
Forest tree diseases: Eastern States—oak wilt .. _._.._._.___. 22, 800 42, 000 "50, 000 
Miscellaneous Forest Service projects and precontrol work 2__- 353, 801 647, 000 710, 000 
Department of Interior insect and disease projects............. 129, 117, 000 117, 000 
Subteti, control wrojects. ......... 22.5.2... co il 2, 386, 517 1, 760, 000 1, 760, 000 


Detection and avpraisal surveys. ..____._- Fes ats sank adie 652, 21 ‘ 
Unobligated balance 4 oe rere 








Total available or estimated -.._..............-----....- 3, 186, 000 2, 425, 000 2, 425, 000 


1 Estimates of project needs are forecast a year or more in advance of anticipated use. They are subject 
to fluctuations and adjustments are required between projects depending on new outbreaks that occur ne 
*"PThis item provides funds for’ adminis f preoe 

m- provides funds for administration of the Forest Pest Control Act, continuous mtrol 
activities, and for quick action on many projects across the Nation to stop outbreaks while they are small, 
Involved are cone and seed insects, wood borers, weevils, svittlsbuzs, tip moths, shoot moths, aphids, saw- 

insects and diseases. 


flies, chermes, bark beetles, budwork, scale insects, and other forest 


| 
| 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Insect and disease control projects 


Prevention of serious losses from diseases and insects in the forests under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior is an important activity under the 
Forest pest control program. Approximately 185 million acres of forests and 
woodlands are administered by the Department of the Interior, including 7 mil- 
lion acres by the National Park Service, 1 million acres by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 16 mililon acres by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 36 willion acres by 
the Bureau of Land Management in the continental United States and 125 mil- 


- lion by that Bureau in Alaska. 


White pine blister rust control 


The objective of the white pine blister rust control program is to protect the 
valuable white pine forests from the ravages of the white pine blister rust, a 
fungous disease of foreign origin. There are 571,672 acres of control area ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Interior, of which 371,248 are under the 
direction of the National Park Service, 58,959 under the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and 141,465 under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In the calendar year 1956, the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs collectively destroyed 908,807 
ribes on 30,836 acres, of which 5,899 were initially worked and 24,937 reworked. 
Of the total control area 428,247 acres, or 74 percent is on a maintenance basis. 

The National Park Service has completed its review of the need for control 
work for the protection of such high elevation white pines as limber, foxtail, 
bristlecone, and white bark pines. Control programs for the protection of the 
most outstanding examples of these species are under way in several western 
parks, including Grand Teton, Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Glacier, and 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon. The National Park Service has pioneered this program 
for the protection of high elevation white pines and practically all the protected 
stands will be located within the national parks. 

The Bureau of Land Management has completed its reappraisal of the control 
problem in southern Oregon following the completion of the exchange of lands 
between the Forest Service and that bureau in accordance with the act of No- 
vember 24, 1954. The revised control program is reflected in the control acre- 
ages shown above. 

The control work conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs lies for the most 
part in the Lake States where the work is proceeding according to a long-time 
work plan. Because of the extremely favorable climate for rust development in 
the Lake States, the suppressing of ribes on the Indian reservations is very 
tedious and slow. Although 97 percent of the Indian control area has been ini- 


itally worked, only 79 percent has been placed on a maintenance basis. 


SPRUCE BARK BEETLE PROBLEM 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Cliff, how about those spruce beetles? I was up 
there, I think, when you happened to be the forester there and you 
showed me the great damage they were causing. I think I was the 


only Member of Congress up there. 


Mr. Curr. Yes. About 4 billion board-feet of timber was killed 
in that area. 


Mr. Kirwan. How is the situation there now? 

Mr. Curr. That epidemic has been under control for about 5 or 6 
years. After you were there we got additional money to attack this 
epidemic on a full-scale basis a brought it under control in about 
the second year. We had another epidemic in southern Colorado 


which has been brought under control. The spruce bark beetle epi- 


demic in northern Idaho and Montana, which we have been fight- 
ing for the past 4 years, is on the decline and it looks like we will 
have it completely contained shortly. 
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AcquIsiTion or LANps UnpER THE Weexs Act 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 42 in the record. 
(The page is as follows:) 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


These funds are used to acquire lands for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable streams and for the production of timber under the provisions of 
the Weeks law of March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. 8S. C. 513-519, 521). 

There are now 55 national forest and purchase units situated in 29 States 
and Puerto Rico, within which acquisition of lands under the above acts has 
been approved by the National Forest Reservation Commission and in which 
lands still remain to be acquired. All but a few of these units are east of the 
Great Plains. 

In the fiscal year 1957, 85 tracts containing 7,341 acres were approved for 
purchase under the Weeks law. These included 53 Indian allotment tracts con- 
taining 2,930 acres within the Chippewa National Forest in Minnesota. Pur- 
chase of these tracts, not suited for habitation and chiefly valuable for forestry 
purposes, will help consolidate the national forest and at the same time aid the 
Indians and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in their program of disposing of al- 
lotments not useful to the Indians and best adapted te long-term forestry proj- 
ects. The remaining 32 tracts were parcels needed to meet specific administra- 
tive and resource conservation needs, such as assurance of rights-of-way, pre- 
vention of damage to adjoining public properties, reduction of fire hazards, re- 
duction of need for property surveys, and protection of publicly owned reser- 
voirs. Purchase of these lands at appraised values or less when the owners wish 
to sell will result in materially increased efficiency and economy in administra- 
tion of, and increased public benefits from, national forest lands. There are 
many more similar smail key tracts surrounded in whole or in part by national 
forest land and most valuable for national forest purposes which need to be 
acquired. 


Mr. Kirwan. What is planned in 1959 with the $100,000 requested 
for land acquisition under the Weeks Act? 

Mr. Horpxrns. That $100,000 will be spent primarily in the pur- 
chasing of small tracts which are surrounded partly or wholly by 
national-forest land which we are unable to get by any other. pro- 
cedure, such as exchange. Acquisition of these tracts will often 
eliminate areas of special fire hazard, provide needed rights-of-way, 
or prevent trespass. They have special value for consolidation pur- 
poses, such as in game-management units, or for research purposes, 
et cetera. They are usually scattered, and a few key tracts are avail- 
able every year. In the last 4 years, we spent about 66 percent of 
the $100,000 appropriated each year in buying Chipnewa Indian al- 
lotments on the Chippewa National Forest where the Chippewa Tribal 
Council specifically requested we purchase their allotments. 

By and large, we try to acquire key tracts in about 70 purchase 
units with the $100,000. When you distribute this money, you can 
just acquire the key tracts each year that are most important from 
an administrative standpoint. 


ESTIMATED FINANCIAL NEEDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Sieminski, do you have questions on forest-land 
management ? . 

Mr. Stemtnskt. What would you estimate to be the amount of 
monev needed, if you could command that money, to do a maximum 
job in forestry for this country? 

Mr. Pererson. That is a rather difficult question to answer, sir. 
We have estimates, for example, on the total road system. We could 








! 
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compile estimates—and the Service people here may have some > 
estimates, at least—of the total investment that would be made by 
way of physical facilities, including housing and increased numbers 
of personnel, with division as between capital investment and annual 
operating costs needed to achieve the maximum productivity of the 
national-forest system. 

In the aggregate, a good mo 5 hundreds of millions of dollars 
would be required. Assuming all that money were available at one 
time, it could not be used, because professional people must be em- 
ployed and trained, and they are not available in the degree we would 
need them to manage the complete system under intensive manage- 
ment. That is why I think it is necessary each year to try to make 
the maximum capital investment that can be made, and keep that 
capital investment in balance with the operating tools and facilities 
and personnel that are needed to get the maximum productivity out 
of that investment. 

Over time, it is my opinion, from conversation with technical 
people, that the aggregate investment will run to many hundreds of 
millions of dollars before the national-forest system is brought to its 
maximum productivity. 

Mr. Siemrnskt. Would you care to give us, say, a percentage gap 
between what we are doing now and what would be the figure if we 
were at the maximum under, let us say, a crash program ? 

Mr. Pererson. At the best, it would be a judgment figure, but look- 
ing at the total forest operations in a rather sketchy manner, I would 
express a personal judgment that we are probably in the neighborhood 
of 50 percent of maximum, on the basis of present knowledge. Dr. 
McArdle will, or some of his associates could, certainly give a more 


professional judgment than I. I can only give that expression from 
a personal observation. 


IMPORTANCE OF OUR RESOURCES 


Mr. Sreminski. I think the whole Congress has been most proud of 
the way our chairman presents this bill each year. As you listen 
to his presentation, you more clearly realize that our embassies abroad 
and other activities would not be there were it not for this great 
country of ours with its, as you put it here so nicely, renewable re- 
sources, its water and forests and people. It isa pleasure and a marked 
honor to be on the House floor and see our chairman, Mr. Kirwan, 
crystallize America, as it is not presented in other bills that call on 
our money and resources. 

Essentially, what we are protecting in this bill is what the chairman 
here represents. The lesson is clear. Take care of homeplate; keep 
it dusted. This bill is the basis of our wealth. This bill is America. 
You have done a good job. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. I must say I am personally some- 
what, prejudiced in this resource and conservation area. think, 
however, the facts are available to demonstrate the resource base of 
this country largely makes possible the industrial development and 
the standard of living we have, and the capabilities we have as a na- 
tion, to which you made reference. 
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I should say, further, we certainly appreciate the support of this 
committee and the able manner in which your chairman does present 
the situation as the matter pertains to the portion of the resources for 
which we are responsible by way of administration. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. Here is something that struck me recently. The 
Korean war is over now, but, when it was at its peak in the early 
1950’s, some of us were in Europe, and we asked a significant military 
leader what the story was, and he told us what it was in economics. 
What seemed to be overlooked at that moment was how we would take 
care of the people who were not on the battleline. While we had 
charts showing many activities, we did not have any charts showing 
feeding tables, or the shelter and survival areas for the civilians we 
were fighting to keep alive as an asset to continue our life as a nation 
at home and abroad. We were shown charts of minerals, of land 
areas, of the defensive postures, but all of a sudden the question was 
asked : How about the feeding tables so we can keep alive the people 
who are not fighting producing more people and the life we are anxious 
to defend? How about them? There were not any charts on them. 

I have often wondered when they said we should have gone into 
China to extend the Korean war what we would have used to feed 
the Asiatics and the people that might have come under our dominion 
when, as of December 1950, not a single can of food had been shipped 
to the Korean theater that was produced since July of 1950 when 
the Korean war started. 

We had drained our resources from all over the world in food to 
feed the armies in Korea. There seemed to be no thought given to 
what we would use or do to feed the populations that the armies would 
liberate. 

Again, there seems to be a blind spot in our thinking somewhere; 
a blind spot when we think about taking care of the people that are 
going to have to find shelter and food and resources to stay alive while 
they are working to feed the armies and the defense posture we may 
have when engaged in battle. : 

That is why I think your Department, as I see it, is most important. 
When we had our 1,000 bombers go over and bomb Germany we heard 
about the destruction of the targets and we wondered where the people 
went. They hid in the forests. We did not bomb those. It was the 
greatest shelter area they had. That is over with now. We can talk 
about it. You never heard of great masses of people being slaughtered 
in the bomber raids. We destroyed assets, but the people hid in the 
Black Forest and the Austrian Alps. : 

Where are our people going to hide? Where are they going to 
take refuge and how are they going to feed themselves if the worst 
should happen? We hope it will not; nevertheless, we have forests 
and roads and shelter and we should have food right on the 
ground to feed these people. While we send missiles into space and 
vote billions for defense we should consider having something on the 
ground here for the assets that we are trying to defend; your bill, Mr. 
Chairman, to me, has always been most important. 
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EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Macnuson. You have $3,850,000 in here for housing of Forest 
Service personnel. 

Mr. Henver. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. That represents a $1 million increase over the 
current year. 

r. Henvee. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. How many houses will the $3,850,000 build? 

Mr. Henpee. It will build between 175 and 200 houses. 

Mr. Macnuson. What are your total needs, if you remember? 

Mr. Henver. Roughly 1,150. That is based on our present overall 
plans for land management. 

Mr. Macnuson. Are these houses, generally speaking, all of the 
same design? Arethey from a standard plan? 

Mr. Henver. We have a standard plan that meets the requirements 
that are prescribed by the Budget Bureau. They have certain stand- 
ards that we have to meet. We try to have a standard plan within 
each general area that is based on local trade practices. We are right 
* the process now of making some slight revisions in some of these 

ans. 

. Mr. Macnuson. I suppose climate is a factor? 

Mr. Henver. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are they built by private contractors? 

Mr. Henver. That is right. For instance, this year we had 21 bids 
that we turned down. We thought they were too high. We got 
together with some of the competing contractors as to why the costs 
were high. In a few instances in remote areas we had to build by 
force account, but in general we were able, even on those we turned 
down, to get new bids that were within reasonable cost. 

Mr. Macnuson. When you undertake construction at a given ranger 
station, if more than one house is required do you build them all at 
the location at the same time? 

Mr. Henveer. To the extent we can, we do just that. We solicited 
bids for a total of something like 25 or 30 that were constructed in 
the region in your area. Most of our contracts are for 1 to 4 dwellings 

r location. There were a few instances where there were 3 or 4 

wellings at 1 ranger station site. 

Mr. Maanuson. You usually complete the construction at a given 
location at one time? 

Mr. Henner. Wetrytodothat. It is not always possible. 

.Mr. Macnuson. What is the limitation on you there, money? What 
would you hold back? 

Mr. Henpvee. Of course, you readily realize in some instances we 
may have a ranger district where we may be.only up to half, or two- 
thirds of our allowable cut, and it may be some little time before we 


have a full complement of personnel at that location. In those in- 
stances we would only build to what was needed right at the present 
time. 

Mr. Maenuson. It represents an economy to build all the houses at 
a certain location simultaneously, I should think. 
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Mr. Henver. I am sure you are right on that point, but bear in 
mind we have a large number of families that are living in sub- 
standard housing, and in some cases even in trailers. We feel it would 
not be very good judgment on our oh if we were to build all needed 
at one location, even though we could save some by doing it, and have 
them in a location where we did not have housing needs for the per- 
sonnel at that particular time. I hope that I make my point clear. 

Mr. Maenvson. I understand. 

Mr, Henver. I think we have to use considerable forecasting as to 
what our program is, not only right now but what it is going to be 
within a year or more. 

Mr. Macnouson. If you have that many families in substandard 
housing, perhaps this construction program should be speeded up. 

Mr, Henves. Bear in mind, untif the year before last we were not 
able to build any buildings. We made a sizable start last year. The 
program this year, fiscal year 1958, gave us another considerable in- 
crease, and the program proposed for 1959 will give us a considerable 
amount for progress in the housing field. 

Mr, Maenvson. Will this be the third year in the construction 
program ? 

Mr. Henver. In 1959 it will be; yes. 

Mr. Maenvuson. How many have you built in the preceding 2 years? 

Mr. Henpver. We started with about $1 million the first year. We 
built in the neighborhood of 65. This present year we will get be- 
tween 125 and 150 and then proposed for 1959, between 175 and 200. 
So you can see by the end of 1959 we will have made considerable 
progress in our total needs, particularly by being selective as to where 
we locate them. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Projecting this, how long will it take to complete 
this housing construction ? 

Mr. Henvee. It will take about 5 to 6 years. 

Mr. Maenuson. Beyond 1959? 

Mr. Henver. As I recall, I think it is about 5 years beyond-the end 
of 1959 at the rate of the proposed 1959 program. 

Mr. Maenvson. If you should be allowed more money than you 
are requesting for this purpose could you spend it efficiently ? 

Mr. Henpver. Yes; I think I would have to answer that we could, 
although again I would point out the budget for 1959 will give us a 
sizable program. We have been making considerable progress in this 
field. 

Mr. Pererson. There is no question but what to the extent that 
private contracting sources are ‘available, and I think they are avail- 
able from information I have in the area where these houses are needed, 
this program could be accelerated. 

Mr. McArpizr. May I make a comment? I would like to point out 
that this increase which the committee has allowed the last several 
years for construction of housing has been one of the best investments 
that any committee of Congress has ever made for forest-resource 
conservation. We have not had any money for any substantial pro- 
gram of housing since the 1940’s and the CCC program. We began 
to lose ground then. It was not so bad in the days when everyone 
lived in a tarpaper shack, but nowadays these young college-trained 
men and their college-trained wives can get other jobs and they can 
have decent housing, and they just will not work for the Government 
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under the conditions we have had to ask them to work under. So, 
after investing a lot of money in their training they left us. We 
were not able to make the timber sales and bring back several dollars 
to the Treasury for every dollar expended, and we were not able to get 
after fires and do other things. T think you will notice from what 
Mr. Cliff said this morning there has been improvement in fire control, 
m tamber sales, improvement all along the line, and a lot of that you 
can take back to this housing. 

I would like to express our thanks to this committee for this housing 
program for the last 3 years. 

Mr. Magnuson. I certainly think it is an excellent program and 
a badly needed one. 

TI am just wondering if we should not accelerate it more. I notice 
Mr. Hendee said at some of these forests we are not up to the allow- 
able cut, so you do not need all the houses built at once. If you built 
the houses and put the men there could you not increase the cut, or 
more nearly approach your allowable cut ! 

Mr. Pererson. I think that goes to the question of all the facilities 
that are needed to get the maximum yield out of a given forestry area. 
It includes such items as roads, ranger buildings, and the acquisition 
and: training of personnel and the resultant fire protection which is 
needed which follows as a result of public use that increases as we 
extend our road system. So it goes to what I was trying to point up. 
This whole program has to go forward in some degree of balance. 
When you accelerate in one area you automatically need to accelerate 
in several other areas as well. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is now 12 o’clock. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


Turspay, JANUARY 21, 1958. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Forest Researcu 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up research. 
$12,128,000 is requested for forest research, an increase of $393,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 43 through 62 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


‘FOREST RESEARCH 


The Forest Service conducts research on problems pertaining to all forest 
land and on the management of related nonforest rangelands, including State 
and private holdings as well as national forests and other Federal lands. 

The research is carried on primarily at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., at nine regional forest and range experiment stations in the continen- 
tal United States, and at forest research centers in Alaska and Puerto Rico. 
Much of the research at the regional stations is concentrated at field research 
centers, including experimental forests and ranges where major problems may 
be studied advantageously. 

The research is to a very large extent cooperative with State and private 
agencies. The following fields of research are underway : 
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ForEST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Current activities —Research under this activity is concerned with the grow- 
ing of timber and the management of forest properties, the management and 
efficient use of range forage, and the management of both forest and range 
vegetation to produce the greatest amount of usable water and a minimum of 
erosion. 

Research in forest management emphasizes the development of methods for 
quickly increasing the growth rate of forests and hence the permissible annual 
eut. Emphasis is given to harvest-cutting patterns that promote regeneration 
of the forest or increase growth and quality of residual stands. Also being 
stressed are measures leading to control of undesirable vegetation competing 
with crop trees. Methods of reforesting farmlands withdrawn from cultivation, 
stripped mining lands, and cut or burned-over forests, are being improved 
through research. The development of hybrid trees for faster and more certain 
timber production is being studied, as well as improved methods for stimulating 
gum flow in pines for the production of resin. 

Wildlife-habitat and range-management research emphasizes development of 
methods and practices for building up or maintaining forage production on 
forest and related nonforest ranges, and for its efficient utilization by game and 
livestock, at maximum levels consistent with other values of land for watershed, 
recreation, timber production, or other uses. Emphasis is being placed on 
determination of proper intensities of stocking, systems of grazing, and seasons 
of use for native ranges, seeded ranges, and ranges on which undesirable plants 
have been controlled. Studies are also underway on the use of fire in the con- 
trol of undesirable range plants, and the development of methods for restoring 
and managing desirable forage plants on game ranges. 

Watershed-management research is directed toward improving soil and cover 
conditions and practices to alleviate flood and sediment problems arising out of 
past land use, and toward helping meet urban, rural, and industrial demands for 
water of good supply and high quality. Watershed-use problems are attacked 
by obtaining quantitative measurements of the effects of such activities as fire, 
logging, grazing, and road construction on water supply and quality. Concur- 
rent with these studies are those to determine how to use watersheds for vari- 
ous economic purposes and still provide satisfactory water supplies. Possibili- 
ties of increasing water yield through manipulation of the vegetation are being 
studied. Particular attention is being given to the effects of watershed use 
and management on study areas as they are reflected in soil-plant-water rela- 
tions. This provides both an understanding of the cause and effects of given 
measures and a means of predicting the magnitude of results from applying 
watershed use and management measures on other areas. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Forest management research 


Tree growth and soil moisture—In the South, it is estimated that it takes 
750.000 gallons of water to grow 1 cord of pulpwood. This figure is based on 
finding that the average acre of pine timberland in the mid-South transpires 
and evaporates about 30 acre-inches of soil water per growing season. Normally, 
summer rainfall supplies about half this amount, and part of the difference is 
made up by water stored in the soil. The part not supplied is the deficiency 
which commonly builds up to 15 or more inches by the end of the growing 
season. However, the timber grower can divert a greater proportion of the 
available water to the crop trees and at the same time stretch the water supply 
over a longer portion of the growing season by removing cull trees and undesir- 
able brush and by thinning judiciously. 

Soils-site relationships.—Standard Douglas fir site index (productivity) curves 
have been found to overestimate site index on sand and gravel soils and to under- 
estimate site index on imperfectly drained soil in southwestern Washington. 
These results indicate the need for new yield tables and site index studies for 
stands growing on these soils. In the bottomlands of the South, topography, 
percent of clay, and content of potassium proved to be the most important soil 
ort in predicting the productive capacity of the land for growing willow 
oak. 

Effect of fire on the soil.—The effect of burning logging slash on soils has been 
found to vary somewhat with different soils and locations in the Douglas-fir 
region. Severe burning resulted in a serious reduction in the percolation rate 
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of water in the soil; however, severe burns occurred only over a very small 
portion of the total surface of the slash-burned areas. Light burning, which 
was much more common than severe burning, did not affect percolation. Gen- 
erally, then, slash burning does not have serious adverse effects on the moisture 
properties of the soil. Prescribed burning in the ponderosa pine type of eastern 
Washington did not harm, and may have improved slightly, the permeability 
and associated physical properties of the soil. 

Photoperiod and flowering of pines—Many plants will not bloom until a cer- 
tain duration of light (or dark) is attained. However, the flowering of pine 
trees does not seem to be governed by any definite photoperiodic requirement. 
Pine species from all parts of the world, growing in the arboretum at the In- 
stitute of Forest Genetics in California, bore flowers irrespective of the fact that 
day length varied markedly from that of their native habitat. This discovery 
is of special significance in breeding work and in the production of seed from 
introduced species or hybrids. 

Cone immaturity.—Seed from pine cones picked at intervals during a 5-week 
period in the fall differed greatly in germination habit. Sugar and Jeffrey pine 
seed, from cones picked before they were ripe, produced many abnormal seed- 
lings which probably would not survive. No abnormalities were found in im- 
mature ponderosa pine seed; however, it lost vitality after 2 years in cold stor- 
age, as did immature Jeffrey and sugar-pine seed. These findings point out the 
need for making certain that only ripe cones are harvested. 

Forest genetics—Hybrid progenies resulting from a cross between eastern 
and western white pine outgrew intraspecific progenies of either parent. Al- 
though the hybrid shows less resistance to blister rust, its increased rate of 
growth may very well outweigh the greater susceptibility to the rust. A hybrid 
of shortleaf and loblolly pine appears to be 100 percent resistant to fusiform 
rust which normally infects loblolly and slash pine. By comparison, 68 percent 
of a nearby sample of slash and loblolly pine were infected. 

Spacing of planted trees.—Returns from thinnings made in 15-year-old slash 
pine plantations on the Harrison experimental forest in Mississippi have been 
sufficient to cover planting costs and carrying charges for all spacings except the 
widest (9.3 by 9.3 feet). Returns from thinning pine plantations on old fields 
were about twice as great as accrued costs. Spacings of jack pine plantations 
at 1% by 1%, 3 by 3, and 5 by 5 on poor sites in Michigan have proved to be 
so close that a noncommercial thinning must be made before the stands develop 
satisfactorily. Seven-by-seven foot spacings yield commercial thinnings with- 
out the additional expense of a release thinning. A 9 by 9 foot spacing proved 
to be too wide for satisfactory development of the stand. 

Pruning. —Pruning may be necessary in the future management of certain 
hardwoods species to enable the owner to grow high-quality hardwood lumber 
and veneer profitably. Pruning to 18-foot heights in a 9-year-old sycamore 
stand in North Carolina temporarily caused a 3 percent reduction in diameter 
growth and a 12 percent increase in height growth. Pruning wounds healed in 1 
to 2 years, and epicormic branching was never serious on crop trees. Results 
of pruning red and white pine in Michigan show that it is safe to prune up to 
50 percent of the total height of the trees. Fifty years later, the value of lumber 
from a pruned red or white pine tree will average $10 more than that from an 
unpruned tree. 

Natural regeneration.—By following certain simple precautions windfall losses 
resulting from areas clearcut as staggered settings in the Douglas-fir type can 
be reduced. Some of the more important precautions are: (a) Keep cutting 
boundaries at least 200 feet away from poorly drained or shallow soils; (0b) 
avoid locating a clearcut corner where cutting edges can funnel wind into poorly 
drained areas; (c) avoid leaving exposed edges at crests and upper slopes of 
main ridges; (d@) when a choice is available, locate the cutting edge through 
stands of the most windfirm species: and (e) remove trees that have had their 
root systems damaged by road building. 

Bulletins and manuals.—During the past year, eight bulletins were published 
summarizing several phases of work: 

Three farmers’ bulletins on the growing of loblolly, slash, and shortleaf 
pine in the South; 

Three technical bulletins on the ecological effects of forest fires in interior 
Alaska, seed crops of pine trees in California, and decay following logging 
injury in the Pacific Northwest ; 
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One circular bulletin on pruning pine plantations in Michigan ; and 

One special report on forest and water research projects in Pennsylvania. 
Silvical Characteristics of Sugar Pine, the first of a series of writeups on ‘the 
silvical characteristics of important forest trees of the United States, has been 
published. Similar writeups for over 100 additional species are being prepared 
for publication in a silvical manual—the first of its type since the old-silvical 
leaflets of nearly 50 years ago. 


Wildlife habitat and range management research 


Prescribed burning, grazing, and supplemental feeding payoff in the South— 
In Louisiana, longleaf pine-bluestem ranges, unless heavily utilized, build up 
a heavy rough that creates poor grazing conditions, a high fire hazard, and: un- 
favorable pine seedbed. Four years after a prescribed burn, fuel buildup:on 
ungrazed, unburned slender bluestem paddocks was 2.7 tons of air-dry fuel. per 
acre. On comparable moderately and heavily grazed paddocks fuel volumes were 
1.4 and 0.8 toms per acre, respectively. If ungrazed for 1 year, forage becomes 
unpalatable. Well managed herds of cattle receiving cottonseed cake and other 
supplements during fall and winter produced an 84 percent calf crop and calves 
which averaged 440 pounds at ages between 6 and 7 months. By contrast, other 
range herds in that area produced a 50 percent calf crop and 300-pound calves 
at 9 months of age. 

Water hauling to livestock found practical on unwatered western ranges.— 
Studies in Oregon with cattle and in Utah with sheep have shown that water 
hauling for livestock where existing water supplies are scarce and too expensive 
to develop results in more uniform forage use. It places water where forage 
is available, reduces trailing damage to vegetation and soil, and permits grazing 
at the most appropriate time. It also provides a practical means of furnishing 
water during drought periods, and to fenced seeded areas in which water may 
not otherwise be available or adequate. With the opportunity to graze better 
stands of forage in formerly inaccessible areas and with less travel from forage 
to water, animal weights are also improved. For example, a rancher in southern 
Utah increased his lamb crop from 80 to 110 percent and weaning weights from 
60 to 72 pounds by hauling water instead of trailing the sheep to water. Based 
on hauling water a distance of approximately 10 miles, average costs were com- 
puted to b2 between $1 and $1.39 per cow-month and between 10 and 15 cents 
per sheep-month. 

Grass vigor reduced by intensive grazing.—In Colorado, comparisons of plant 
composition, vigor, and herbage production of major species on pine-bunchgrass 
ranges resulting from 3 intensities of grazing for 12 years showed leaf growth 
(vigor) was the most consistent plant response, being least under the heaviest 
use and greatest under the lightest grazing. Arizona fescue and mountain muhly 
were gradually replaced by less desirable forage species as grazing intensity 
increased. 

Range fertilization increases production on annual type ranges.—Herbage 
production in California on annual type foothill range fertilized with 360 pounds 
of gypsum (60 pounds sulphur) per acre averaged 3,200 pounds as compared 
to 1,997 pounds per acre on unfertilized range. During the first 6 weeks of the 
1956 grazing season, daily gains of yearling steers on fertilized range were 0.43 
pounds greater per steer and 64.2 pounds greater per acre than from unfertilized 
range. These increased gains were more than enough to pay for the fertilizer 
and its application. 

Seeding of introduced grasses helps in management of native ranges.—Tests 
comparing grazing use of seeded ranges with native range in southern Arizona 
show that introduced lovegrasses are more palatable, especially in the winter 
and spring, than the native species. Management studies of subalpine range 
in Utah indicate that cattle tend to concentrate on seeded areas causing a 
reduction in grazing pressure on unseeded range. This demonstrates that 
through seeding palatable grasses, it may be possible to encourage cattle to 
forsake formerly overgrazed portions of the range and so allow their natural 
recovery. In northeastern California stands of smooth bromegrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, and crested wheatgrass under a rest-rotation system of use were 
successfully grazed in common with native bunchgrass types without detriment 
to the seeded stands or excessive concentration of cattle on the seeded areas.. 

Big game use of forage resource in Northwest may equal livestock use.—Anal- 
ysis of pellet-group counts on the Starkey experimental range in eastern Oregon 
reveals total use by deer and elk in 1956 to be equivalent to 27 percent of the 
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summer grazing use by cattle. From a review of regionwide trends, it appears 
that since the late 1940’s the estimated grazing use by big game has exceeded 
the grazing use by domestic animals on forest ranges of Oregon and Washington. 
Other findings indicate the seriousness of competition between deer and elk and 
between big game and livestock and the need for research that will aid in 
harmonizing various uses on forest and related ranges. 

Rodent control increases beef production—Studies in California demon- 
strated that increased forage production as a result of rodent control allowed an 
increased weight gain of 30 pounds per yearling heifer for every 100 ground 
squirrels removed. This effect was most evident early in the growing season 
when competition for forage was most critical. 

Seven years required to repair logging damage to forage values.—In eastern 
Oregon and Washington, logging of ponderosa pine caused extensive damage to 
understory vegetation valuable as forage. Total plant coverage was restored 
by the fourth year, but this growth was predominantly forbs (weeds). After 
the fourth year, the forbs began to decline and grasses began to regain their 
former abundance. By the seventh year after logging, both grasses and shrubs 
had regained most of their losses. Rate of recovery was fastest on areas sub- 
jected to the least logging disturbance. This fact suggests that ways should 
be found to fit grazing and logging together. 

Cattle grazing damage to pine reproduction reduced by moderate use—In 
central Louisiana damage to longleaf pine reproduction has been found to be 
directly related to grazing intensity. For example, with moderate grazing 
which utilized 35 percent of the grass, only 9 percent of a stand of planted pines 
suffered damage, whereas 60 percent of the planted tree seedlings were damaged 
by heavy grazing which removed 85 percent of the grass. In Alabama, cattle 
grazing had no noticeable effect upon establishment and survival of natural 
longleaf-pine seedlings. 

Burning switch cane range in southeast improves forage production.—In 
coastal North Carolina switch cane stands have been found to thin out and 
decline in productivity under protection from burning. Prescribed burning 
causes replacement of decadent plants with vigorous sprouts. Though suffering 
some initial damage, cane range can be satisfactorily renovated within 2 to 4 
years after burning, providing grazing is carefully regulated during the summer 
months. These and other observations suggest that cane range should be pre- 
scribed burned at approximately 10-year intervals. 


Watershed management research 


Soil displacement follows chaparral fire-—Granitic soils in Arizona have moved 
appreciably following a chaparral burn, despite a previous seeding of weeping 
lovegrass. Although total movement out of the area has been small because 
most of the displaced materials have been deposited locally thus far, the soil 
is shifting over the surface toward existing gullies. Such material will likely 
be flushed out by larger storms. The critical soil and climatic conditions 
characterizing the chaparral type require careful consideration in respect to the 
feasibility of prescribed burning for improved forage or water yield. 

Vegetative controls of vritical gullies under test.—Vegetative controls as a 
means of stabilizing extremely active gullies are being intensively tested in 
northeastern Mississippi. Soil conditions vary from the rocklike coastal plain 
parent material to droughty sands and eroded loess soils bereft of organic mat- 
ter. Tentative results indicate that growth and survival of pine seedlings will 
vary significantly for the three major soil groups. Valid comparisons of the 
various treatments on each soil await further tests and analyses. Pine seedlings 
of various grades and qualities, variously root-pruned and subjected to a range 
of temperatures to determine their ability to withstand the highly unfavorable 
conditions existing in these areas, have been planted. Methods utilized to in- 
crease survival include planting to different depths, planting in soil collection 
trenches, post-hole plantings, and the use of mulches and fertilizers. 

Hardwood removal increases soil moisture supply.—Soil moisture available 
for loblolly pine seedlings was increased when blackjack oak and post oak 
growth on a northeastern Mississippi ridge was killed. One year’s weekly mois- 
ture sampling indicated the greatest savings of moisture occurred where both 
the hardwood overstory and understory were removed. Intermediate savings 
oceurred where only the overstory was killed, and the least where only the 
understory hardwoods were removed. 

Stand characteristics may significantly affect snowfall disposition—The ac- 
cumulation, storage, and melt of snow can be significantly influenced by vari- 
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ations in forest density, the distribution of openings in the coniferous forest, the 
nature and density of the low-growing vegetation in the openings, along with 
slope, aspect, and other topographic factors. Aerial photographs of the Sierra 
Nevada above 5,000 feet elevation show that even in heavily timbered areas, 
large openings covered with brush often prevail. Determinations of the effects 
of these factors will help extend the research findings from experimental areas, 
by insuring more ready identification of forest areas, the manipulation of which 
is most likely to produce greater or more equitably distributed streamflow. 

Increased water supplies indicated by cutting—Commercial strip cutting in 
high elevation spruce-fir forests of Colorado may significantly affect the volumes 
and distribution of streamflow. Preliminary analyses show a marked increase 
in peak discharge rates caused by earlier and faster snowmelt following ex- 
perimental strip cutting on the Fool Creek watershed of the Fraser experimental 
forest. Total seasonal water yield was appreciably increased also. Results to 
date indicate that reduced transpiration losses following logging may be much 
more important in bringing about increased water supplies than earlier plot 
studies led the researchers to believe. 

. formula to minimize logging sediment damage.—A formula for locating log- 
ging roads promises to minimize sediment damage from ponderosa pine timber 
harvesting operations in southern Idaho. The formula, based on observations 
during above-average as well as average snowmelt and rainfall, utilizes the 
value of seven roadway characteristics which affect the distance that sediment 
moves downslope from the road banks. Four variables were found to be highly 
significant. They are based on characteristics such as sediment flow distance; 
number of logs and other obstructions to soil movement on the slopes; cross- 
ditch interval; length of embankment slope; and the road gradient. Some of 
the factors can be determined at the time the road is being located, while others 
can be calculated by means of other equations. The formulas and sediment flow 
distance can be used to decide how wide a buffer strip is needed below a road- 
way in order to protect stream channels or lower-lying roads from sediment 
damage. As several of the variables, such as road gradient and cross-ditch in- 
terval, are subject to control and since sediment movement can be altered by the 
use of logging slash or other water and erosion-retarding treatments, the method 
has considerable flexibility. By modifying these variables, the buffer strip 
below the road can be widened or narrowed as conditions require, and haul road 
standards and erosion control requirements can be met. Results of actual tests 
will be used to further refine the formulas. 

Grazing control can reduce harmful svil compaction.—Compaction of medium- 
textured soils by livestock, especially in the bluegrass covered stream bottoms, 
may be in part responsible for the more frequent flash flows in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota which have aroused the concern of wildlife managers, fisher- 
men, and other recreationists. Soils within two livestock enclosures protected 
for 10 and 15 years, respectively, showed a significant reduction in unit weight 
and an increase in space occupied by the larger pores from the surface down 
to a depth of 4 inches. However, plots protected only 6 to 7 years did not differ 
appreciably from those regularly grazed. This compaction, extending to 2 to 4 
inches in depth, will gradually disappear under a period of protection amounting 
to some 7 to 10 years. 


Forest ProrectioN Researcu (Frme, INsects, DISEASES) 


Current activities —This work includes projects concerned with research on 
the control or prevention of damage by fires, insects, and diseases in forests. 

Research on the protection of forest, range, and watershed lands from fire is 
directed toward reducing losses from fire, better efficiency in application of 
fire control measures, and toward learning how to use fire beneficially in the 
management of forests and related rangelands. The possibilities of reducing 
the large number of man-caused fires by improved fire prevention methods are 
under study. Explorations on reducing the severity of fire-setting lightning 
storms are being continued. Special attention is also being given to under- 
standing the unexpected behavior of large fires, and to improving methods of 
attack through the use of airplanes, helicopters, and other devices. Special 
study is being given to conditions for using fire for hazard reduction, and for 
control or modification of vegetal cover. 

Research on forest insects is directed toward the prevention or control of 
destructive insect attack on forests and forest products. Damage by insects 
enters into all phases of forest management from the seed to the mature forest. 
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The development of effective and economical methods of direct and indirect 
control is dependent upon thorough knowledge of life histories and habits of 
forest insects including the interrelationships between the insects and their 
environments. Investigations on direct-control methods involve mechanical 
and chemical methods. Research on improvement of insect survey methods 
with: particular emphasis on use of aerial photographs is an important phase 
of the work. Control of forest insects by indirect methods such as the use of 
natural or introduced predators and diseases of insects, and by silvicultural 
practices designed to prevent the buildup of insect epidemics, offers promise 
and is being emphasized in the research program. 

Research on diseases in forests, forest tree nurseries, and on decays and 
stains of forest products provides the basic information on the causes of diseases 
and on practicable and effective methods of combating them. Diseases are 
eaused by fungi, bacteria, viruses, nematodes, and unfavorable environmental 
conditions. They cause annual losses estimated at many millions of board-feet 
of timber, and complicate management and reduce productivity of forest tree 
resources. Moreover, decays of wood cause a shortening of its service life 
in homes, farm structures, poles, posts, and other wood products. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Forest fire research 


Aircraft help put out forest fires —Large scale operational tests of new aerial 
fire-control methods were carried out in 1956 by the fire-control organizations 
of the California State Division of Forestry and of the Forest Service in 
California. A fleet of 7 airplanes dropped 150,000 gallons of water and chemi- 
eal on 25 timber, brush, and grass fires during the season. On 15 of these, air 
attack was credited as a deciding factor in assuring control, and on an addi- 
tional 5 as a definite help to ground forces. This experience demonstrated that 
air tankers can: (1) hold a small fire until initial attack forces arrive, (2) 
cool down hotspots so men can enter and work safely, (3) knock down spot 
fires, (4) build a chemical fire retardant line in advance of fire or where men 
cannot work, (5) reduce the probability of crown fires, and (6) strengthen 
existing fire lines. Further analyses and evaluation to guide application are 
scheduled. 

Fire fivhting aided by use of sodium calcium borate——Sodium calcium borate 
mixed with water has proved a valuable aid to fire fithters in the West. Nearly 
150 tons of the chemical were used on California fires last year. Fire fighting 
experts report that only one-third as much chemical mix is needed to put out 
fire in heavy fuels as when water alone is used. In light fuels such as grass 
they also report that fires can be knocked down faster when chemical is used. 
Sodium calcium borate has been tested in both ground pumper and airplane 
applications. These findings confirm results of preliminary laboratory and 
‘field tests started several years ago. 

New equipment developed for fire danger measurements.—The various fire 
danger rating systems in use throughout the United States all require the daily 
measurement of weather and fuel moisture elements. In order to improve 
their accuracy and to assure their uniformity a recent project has developed 
new and improved fire weather instruments. One byproduct of this work is a 
completely portable weather station for use particularly on large fires to pro- 
vide current weather information needed in planning fire fighting strategy. 

‘Project Skyfire.—Cloud seeding experiments in lightning suppression have been 
carried out successfully in Arizona and Montana. The results show that young, 
growing cumulus clouds can be modified by seeding them with silver iodide from 
ground and airborne generators. A mobile radar unit developed for detection, 
tracking, and analysis of thunderstorms as part of the study demonstrated how 
radar can perform a very useful role in fire protection throughout the lightning 
zones of the western forests by locating and tracking local storms. 

Forest fires and weather influence.—Continuing research in fire behavior has 
yielded additional clues to the reasons forest fires so often behave in unexpected 
ways. One series of laboratory model fires has demonstrated for the first time 
that relative humidity of the air may have an important direct effect on the 
rate of combustion of volatile fuel components, and thus on fire intensity. This 
éffect may be more important even than the already known effect of humidity 
in regulating moisture content of forest fuels. A parallel analytical study has 
produced equations satisfying aerodynamic theory that may prove useful in 
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describing and predicting fire behavior. Conditions are defined by these 
equations that determine whether local wind movement will dominate and drive 
a fire or whether the convective energy of the fire itself will dominate. These 
represent two different types of behavior important to the fire fighter. 

East winds critical in western Oregon and Washington.—Dry east winds 
periodically bring critical fire danger to the western Cascade slopes of Oregon 
and Washington. Predicting their occurrence and planning local fire control 
action to cope with them is both important and difficult. Recent study has 
shown that the frequency of these east winds not only varies by months, but that 
some altitudinal zones are more frequently involved than are others. This in- 
formation permits more effective placement of fire crews and equipment to deal 
with these critical situations. 

Jet winds associated with large fires—Analysis of large fires of the last 3 
years in the West indicates that in many instances high rates of spread and 
intense burning have occurred when the high-level jet stream is somewhere 
close by. What relationships may exist between these phenomena is as yet 
unknown. In a concurrent analysis of low-level jet winds in connection with 
large fires it has been found that these jets vary considerably according to the 
weather situation producing them. 


Forest insect research 


Bark beetle control in pine recreational forests of southern California.— 
Bark-beetle-caused losses in ponderosa and Jeffrey pine recreational forests in 
southern California can be greatly reduced by the selective removal of beetle- 
infested pines and other pines highly susceptible to beetle attack, according to 
recent research. This method has already been found useful in reducing losses 
by these insects in timber-producing areas of northern California. 

Woodpeckers aid in controlling the Engelmann spruce beetle-—Woodpeckers 
destroy enormous numbers of Engelmann spruce beetles during periods of out- 
break of the insect. According to recent studies, however, their control ef- 
fectiveness is greatest in areas where beetle populations are on the decline. 
weer they probably play an important role in limiting the duration of out- 

reaks. 

Douglas-fir beetle outbreaks in relation to blowdowns.—Recent studies indi- 
eate that a direct relation exists between the volume of Douglas-fir blowdown 
and subsequent tree killing by the Douglas-fir beetle in the Pacific Northwest. 
No clear-cut pattern seems to exist, however, between the location of blowdown 
and the location of beetle-killed trees. While most of the latter are located near 
the windthrown trees, many others occur at distances of a half mile or more 
from the blowdowns. 

Prediction. of outbreaks of an imnortant species of bark beetle-—According 
to results obtained in a 12-year study recently concluded, outbreaks of the Cali- 
fornia 5-spined engraver, an important insect enemy of ponderosa nines in Cali- 
fornia, are related chiefly to accumulated deficiencies in rainfall from April to 
July, and to the amount of logging slash cut in the spring. This knowledge 
should be helpful in predicting outbreaks of this insect, and in planning for 
its control. 

A virus disease of the Virginia pine sawfly—A virus disease of the Virginia 
pine sawfly, a serious pest of Virginia pines in Maryland, was discovered recently. 
When a sunvly of the virus, obtained from a collection of diseased sawflies, was 
applied in the form of a spray to sawfly-infested pines, a high degree of control 
was obtained. This virus is closely related to another one that has been used 
a Names in the form of a spray to control infestations of the European pine 
sa 7. 

Biological control of the snruce budsworm.—Studies of the spruce budworm in 
Oregon and Washington in 1955 and 1956 showed that populations of the insect 
were heavily parasitized and that trends were downward in many areas. As a 
result, plans for airplane spraying of extensive forested areas in 1956 and 1957 
were canceled and several hundred thousand dollars in control expenditures 
were saved. 

Borer damage in living trees degrades hardsroods.—Insects that bore into 
living hardwood trees in the South cause serious losses in the value of hardwood 
lumber, according to a recent mill-scale study of three snecies of southern oaks— 
Nuttall, overcup, and willow. Examination of logs from these trees showed 
that losses resulting from borer attack averaged 28 percent. Losses were: much 
greater in the highest value lumber, averaging 70 percent. 
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Control of a borer in yellow-poplar trees.—In recent years, many mature yellow- 
popiar trees growing in western Kentucky have been killed by a boring insect 
whith girdled them at the ground line, Kecent studies indicate that the insect 
can be controlled by spraying the tree trunks with an oil solution of benzene 
hexachloride and DDT. The spray controls active infestations and also prevents 
new attacks from occurring. 

Defotiation of western hemlock by the black-headed budworm causes serious 
losses in Alaska.—Over 23,000,000 acres of western hemlock in Alaska were de- 
foliated by the black-headed budworm from 1950 to 1955. In 1956, a study was 
made in some of the most heavily defoliated stands to determine the extent of 
losses caused. The study area contained approximately 36,000 trees over 11 
inches in diameter at breast height. Of these, it was estimated that 4,600 were 
killed and 10,000 others were damaged. Volume loss was over 7,000 board-feet 
per-acre. 

Paies weevil control in pine plantations.—Further progress has been made 
toward the development of measures for reducing losses caused by the pales 
weevil to pine seedlings in plantations in the South. Recent research indicates 
that pine stands cut over or severely burned during the spring or summer can 
be planted with pine seedlings the following winter without danger of serious 
weevil-caused losses. 

Preservatives prevent termite damage.—In 1944 a series of pine stakes were 
treated with cupric chloride and creosote, and with cupric selenate by the stand- 
ard vacuum-pressure process. The stakes were then placed outdoors, where they 
have remained exposed to termite attack continuously ever since. To date, all 
of the treated stakes remain free of evidence of termite attack. 


Forest-disease research 


Oak-wilt control operations reduce incidence of new infections.—In the South- 
east oak-wilt control by sanitation in 2 areas reduced the incidence of new in- 
fections in the following year by 75 percent in 1 area and 67 percent in the 
other. In the Lake States where no control has been attempted, new infections 
have occurred at a uniform rate for 2 years. This indicates the effectiveness 
of sanitation as a control method. 

Oak flowers serve as infection courts for oak-wilt fungus.—Red, black, scarlet, 
white, and blackjack oaks in Missouri were inoculated by injecting spores of the 
oak-wilt fungus into wounds in flowers. Of the 37 trees so inoculated, 3 trees 
developed wilt, indicating a strong probability that the infection occurred 
through the flowers. 

Dwarfmistletoe infection reduces growth rate of ponderosa pine——In mature 
stands, uninfected dominant trees put on twice as much radial increment in a 
5-year period as did comparable infected dominant trees. Similar growth re- 
duction occurs in immature stands. Marked growth reduction follows general 
crown infection and is greater on broomed trees than on those free of brooms. 

White-pine blister-rust occurrence in southwestern Wisconsin correlated with 
elevation.—Rust is practically absent below 900 feet, largely limited to micro- 
climatically cool sites (on north slopes, in cool draws, or in small openings in 
the overstory) from 900 to 1,100 feet, occurs generally between 1,100 and 1,200 
feet, and is common and occasionally severe above 1,200 feet. This information 
will help pinpoint rust-control activities. 

Poria weirii root rot a serious threat to Dougias-fir—This disease is common 
in the Northwest and most conspicuous in stands from 70 to 150 years of age. 
Killing occurs in patches that slowly but constantly enlarge as the fungus 
spreads from tree to tree through the roots. In such patches the rate of damage 
doubles every 10 to 20 years. True firs are as susceptible as Douglas-fir, west- 
ern hemlock considerably less susceptible, and western redcedar much less so. 
Salvage cutting and conversion to less susceptible species are recommended to 
reduce losses. 

Pitch streak of turpentined pines, a new and potentially serious disease affect- 
ing naval-stores production.—This disease occurs in south Georgia and north 
Florida. It is worst on suppressed or intermediate trees that have been wood- 
¢hipped rather than bark-chipped. Its cause is still unknown. 

Heartrots an important source of loss in southern bottomland hardwoods.—Over 
1,000 hardwoods have been dissected to determine the volume and extent of heart- 
rot in them. The extent of butt rot can be predicted by hollow length, height 
of butt bulge, age and size of fire sear, and rot diameter on stump. 

Decay in-aspen in Colorado correlated to stand age.—At 60 years age 28 per- 
cent of the trees are infected, with volume loss amounting to less than 1 percent. 
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At 130 years age all trees are infected with volume loss amounting to about 24 
percent. i 

Sprinkling of cold-decked western hemlock logs retards decay.—Green logs 
stored under sprinkling were 6 percent decayed at end of 1 year and 7 percent 
at end of 2 years. Corresponding percentages in unsprinkled logs were 8 and 25. 

Covering soil under basementless houses reduces wood decay.—Materials used 
for soil covers must be vapor barriers. A single-step method was developed for 
ae the stability of vapor resistance of such materials when exposed to fungus 
atteck. 

Effect of time and temperature on decay resistance of wood determined.—Re- 
ductions in decay resistance of white oak, mahogany, Alaska cedar, and Douglas- 
fir were correlated with various combinations of temperature and time. 

Southern pine sapwood siding, if properly used, gives good service even in wet 
climates.—Important factors insuring longtime service are the use of (1) decay- 
free wood, (2) adequate roof overhang and eaves gutters, (3) sheathing papers 
no less vapor permeable than Underwriters’ class D, and (4) dips with water- 
repellent preservatives. 

Decay in ammunition boxes reduced by preservative treatment.—Boxes made 
with wood of low decay resistance and stored outside can be protected by dips or 
short soaks with water-repellent preservatives. 


Forest Propucts UTILIzATION RESEARCH 


. Current activities—The aim of the forest products research program cen- 
tered at the Forest Products Laboratory and with field projects at the various 
regional forest and range experiment stations, is to contribute to the solution 
of national, regional, and local utilization problems of all types; to increase 
efficiency in harvesting timber crops; to reduce unused woods and mill residues 
to a minimum by finding uses for present residues; to develop new products; 
and to improve the serviceability and lower the costs of existing products. Its 
broad aim, in brief, is to develop new utilization outlets for thinnings, unpopular 
and little-used species of timber, logging and milling residues, and to make the 
whole timber crop on farms and other forest lands go further and give better 
service in a wide variety of uses for lumber, paper, chemical, and other products 
derived from wood. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Forest products utilization research 


Cushioning for aerodrop delivery.—Paper honeycomb and corrugated cores of 
various types and treatments were studied for cushioning for shipping containers 
for aerodrop delivery. The results of the tests substantiate the accuracy of the 
formula developed for expressing the relationship of energy absorption and angle 
of static loading. Dynamic tests showed that the energy absorbed by the struc- 
ture was greater under an impact load than under a static load and indicate good 
possibilities for the use of cellular paper structures for aerodrop delivery. 

Douglas-fir evaluation—The variation in properties of Douglas-fir from 
different areas of its growth range and the effect of growth rate and percentage 
of summerwood on density and strength properties are described in the report, 
Relati-nship of Locality and Rate of Growth to Density and Strength of Douglas- 
fir. The data show that in the moderate and slow growth-rate classes, the 
specific gravity and strength properties of Douglas-fir grown in the Rocky 
Mountain area are lower than those of wood grown in the coastal area, the Cas- 
cades, and the Sierras. The wood grown in the Rocky Mountains tends to have 
smaller percentages of summerwood at any growth rate than the wood grown 
under the more advantageous conditions in the coastal and adjacent areas. Be- 
cause of these very real differences in properties, it is apparent that the most 
efficient marketing of Douglas-fir will be attained if proper consideration is 
given to the area of growth. 

Building-code requirements.—A report, Recommended Building Code Require- 
ments for Wood or Wood-Base Materials, summarizes recent pertinent technical 
information and data for consideration by code-making bodies and others in- 
terested in code requirements relating to wood. The report is intended to serve 
as a draft of recommended requirements in building-code form, which may be 
considered in whole or in part in connection with the development or revision of 
codes. It summarizes basic information on wood construction in a form useful 
to code-making bodies. 
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Glass fiber as an additive for paper.—Recent experiments on the addition of 
small amounts of glass fiber to pulp indicated promising possibilities for its use 
in a number of different grades of paper. The dimensional changes in a paper 
with changes in moisture content can be reduced as much as 50 percent by the 
addition of 5 percent of glass fiber to the pulp before the sheet is formed without 
any loss in bursting and tensile strength and with improved tearing resistance. 
Dimensional stability is important in printing papers, particularly for color 
printing, where accuracy of registration is essential. 

Comparison of conventional groundwood and that made from chips of Ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir—The possibility of making groundwood pulp from chips 
offers a new use for large quantities of mill residues that are not suitable for 
the conventional groundwood process because of their small size. Wood losses 
in sawing large-diameter logs to prepare them for conventional grinding would 
also be avoided. Experiments to compare conventional groundwood and that 
made by milling chips in an attrition mill showed the comparability of the pulps 
and brought out differences required in processing, as in bleaching. Newsprint, 
magazine coating-base stock, toweling paper, and medium-weight paperboard 
that contained the chip groundwood pulps were comparable in most properties 
to papers containing conventional groundwood. 

Flame-spread tests of hardwood plywood.—A builder in California has con- 
structed several thousand houses in the peninsula south of San Francisco, lining 
the interior walls with 3-ply, one-fourth-inch interior-type imported lauan ply- 
wood; . Several of these houses in Palo Alto and vicinity were set on fire by an 
arsonist and were gutted before the fire could be extinguished. The city of 
Palo Alto passed an ordinance forbidding the use of any wall-lining material 
with a flame-spread index of 250 or more. This action caused considerable 
comment. The wood industry felt that wood was being penalized; the hardwood- 
plywood industry feared that such an ordinance might be adopted by other com- 
munities, forcing hardwood plywood into an untenable position. At the request 
of the Fire Department of the City of Los Angeles, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory tested in its newly developed small-tunnel furnace two specimens of the 
lauan plywood. The flame-spread index was found to be at a very safe level of 
112 compared to fiame-spread indices of 0 for noncombustible specimens and 100 
for red-oak flooring specimens. No evidence of unusual fire hazard was observed. 

Navy applies Forest Products Laboratory data in construction of mine hunter.— 
Launching of U. S. 8S. Bittern, the Navy’s first ship to utilize frames, keel, and 
other structural members laminated from preservative-treated wood, took place 
recently. No other wood hull has been so well protected from decay fungi 
through the extensive use of preservative-treated wood in such members as 
laminated frames and plywood bulkheads. Forest Products Laboratory tech- 
nicians were frequently consulted before the building of this vessel began, and 
the treated wood was laminated according to procedures developed at the 
Laboratory. Tests for the quality of glue joints on production samples cut from 
the laminated members were also carried out at the Laboratory. This was a 
cooperative project in which a portion of the costs was financed with funds pro- 
vided by the Navy. 

Natural finish for house siding—A durable natural finish that promises to 
retain the rich natural beauty of wood siding and trim has been developed by 
the Laboratory in response to a mounting demand from houseowners for a 
durable and reliable natural finish. It was formulated to overcome the more 
serious shortcomings inherent in most natural finishes now available. The 
Laboratory’s natural finish is essentially a modified stain and can be made by 
the houseowner in a variety of red and brown colors that are especially suited 
for use on western red cedar and redwood siding. Test results so far indicate 
that the finish should last 4 years or more—the average life of a good paint job— 
before needing renewal. 

Impreg with improved thermal stability—A form of modified wood, impreg, 
shows promise for cost savings in shell molding of metal. In shell molding, 
the molten metal is poured into a thin sand-resin mold formed by casting a 
mixture of sand and resin around a hot pattern, the resin binder being set by 
high temperature. Metal patterns, generally used, are extremely high in cost— 
too high for items of small production, as in aircraft. Forest Products Labora- 
tory impreg has been shown to have the necessary thermal stability for use as 
patterns at considerably lower cost than for metal patterns. Recent preliminary 
work indicates that even greater thermal stability can be imparted to impreg if 
the wood is heat-treated before impregnation with resin. 
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Protecting cooling towers by double diffusion—A promising new method of 
treating wood with preservatives is the double-diffusion process developed at 
the Forest Products Laboratory. This process is based on the formation of a 
highly toxic and permanent compound from the reaction between two chemicals 
that are applied separately to wood by simple methods. Although developed 
initially for use on farms and by small commercial plants, double diffusion has 
been widely adopted in the past 2 years to protect industrial cooling towers. 
These towers, which represent large investments in all parts of the country, are 
subject to deterioration by rotting organisms that greatly shorten their service 
life. To prolong the life of towers already built, more than 60 such structures, 
involving over 12 million feet of lumber, already have been treated by the double- 
diffusion process. In this field of application alone, the action of the industries 
concerned indicates that savings of several millions of dollars are expected. 


Forest Resources RESEARCH 


Current activities——This work includes the nationwide forest survey, re- 
search relating to the marketing of timber products, and investigations of the 
economics of timber production. 

Forest survey—The nationwide forest survey provides basic forest resource 
facts by States or counties on the character and condition of forest land; the 
volume, quality, and location of standing timber; rates of timber growth and 
natural losses; the amount and kind of timber cut for forest products; and 
consumption and prospective requirements for timber products. This informa- 
tion provides a basis for policies and action programs of public forestry agen- 
cies, forest industries, landowners, and many others having direct interests in 
forest resources. 

Forest products marketing—Research in the marketing of forest products 
includes studies of possible means of increasing the efficiency of harvesting, 
grading, selling and distributing forest products, improved methods for pro- 
viding price and market information for timber products, and development of 
expanded markets for timber species and materials in surplus supply. Such 
marketing investigations are of particular importance to the several million 
owners of farms and other small forest properties. 

Other economic research.—Investigations of the economic aspects of forestry 
enterprises provides information on the profitability of producing various timber 
crops in different areas, the effect of ownership, taxation, and other economic 
factors on the practice of forestry, and possible means of reducing financial 
and economic obstacles to the growing and harvesting of forest crops. These 
studies thus provide economic guidelines for forest owners and timber indus- 
tries, and in conjunction with other resource investigations furnish part of the 
facts needed for development of national and local forestry programs. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 
Forest survey 


Inventory completed on additional 38 million acres.—Initial surveys were 
completed during 1957 on 10 million acres in 7 States and coastal Alaska and 
28 million acres more were resurveyed. About 510 million of the 648 million 
acres of forest land in the continental United States has been inventoried at 
least once. About 4 million of roughly 136 million acres of forest- land .in 
Alaska have been surveyed. Resurveys of the forest resources in each State 
are needed at 8 to 15 year intervals to determine changes in forest conditions 
and forestry problems and opportunities. Since World War II some 276 mil- 
lion acres have been covered by such resurveys, including the 28 million acres 
eovered during the past fiscal year. Results of the survey were released in 
numerous analytical and statistical reports; highlights of some are presented 
below. 

Quality a problem in Massachusetts forests—The first comprehensive forest 
survey of Massachusetts revealed that this densely populated State is nearly 
two-thirds forested. The present timber cut is only about one-third.of the an- 
nual growth of cubic-foot growing stock, in part reflecting the low quality of 
most of the timber resources. The report, The Timber Resource in Massachu- 
setts, indicates ways in which timber management and marketing can be 
improved. 
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Forest resource improves in southeast Texas.—In southeast Texas where for- 
estry holdings are relatively large, forest areas, timber volumes and timber 
growth have increased significantly in the past 20 years despite major expansion 
of the pulp and paper industry in that area. In contrast, in northeast Texas 
where holdings are mainly small, stocking of both sawtimber and young growth 
has dropped as the result of heavy cutting, fires, and overgrazing. The report, 
Forests of East Texas, 1953-55, points out ways in which public and private for- 
estry efforts may reverse this unfavorable trend. 

Forest survey techniques improved.—A new design for continuous reinven- 
tories is being developed in the Northeast, involving remeasurement of perma- 
nent ground plots supplemented by interpretation of photo plots on large-scale 
photography. It is expected that such new procedures will improve reinventory 
estimates of timber growth and volume while reducing cost and effort. Research 
in the use of aerial photos also has included comparisons of the effectiveness of 
different types of film and of large-scale photography for species identification 
and tree measurements. Photo volume tables were developed for various timber 
species in different regions, including interior Alaska where inaccessibility makes 
necessary maximum use of-aerial survey methods. 


Forest products marketing research 


Expanded markets sought for surplus species and low-quality timber.—Possi- 
bilities for developing new or expanded markets for little-used species, low- 
quality timber, and unused wood residues were explored in several regions where 
such materials represent a surplus problem and a potential base for new forest 
industries. For example, a recent report, Industrial Opportunities—Headwaters 
Timber Development Unit, presents an economic analysis of such possibilities in 
a timber development unit of Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah where timber markets 
are relatively undeveloped. The report indicates the types of industrial develop- 
ment most feasible and desirable, the kinds and amounts of timber available, the 
best locations for new timber industries, and what type of development program 
will result in the best use of the timber resource. 

Charcoal production in 1956 exceeded one-fourth million tons.—A nationwide 
survey of the charcoal industry was conducted in response to numerous requests 
from the industry and other interested groups. Charcoal marketings in 1956 
totaled 265,000 tons. This was somewhat higher than in 1955 and other postwar 
years, but less than half of the alltime peak of 555,000 tons in 1909. A report, 
Charcoal Production in the United States, presents information regarding re- 
gional distribution of plants ; volume, form, species, and costs of wood consumed ; 
number of kilns by type; and market outlets for charcoal. 


Other economics research 


Forest product price data analyzed.—In response to a section of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956, a report on Price Trends and Relationships for Forest Products was 
prepared and forwarded to the Congress. This report presented information to 
illustrate the kind of price information available for stumpage, logs, lumber, 
pulpwood, and other forest products, the adequacy of existing price information, 
and ways in which the accuracy and usefulness. of price information might be 
increased. 

Economic guides developed for maximizing net returns from timber.—A com- 
prehensive project on the economic aspects of timber growing conducted in the 
South resulted in publication of a technical bulletin on Financial Maturity: A 
Guide to Profitable Timber Growing. This outlines procedures and practical 
guides for evaluating timber harvesting alternatives designed to maximize net 
income of a forest business. The financial maturity principle provides a means 
for deciding which trees to cut and which to leave. If properly adapted, it can be 
applied to any species, silvicultural system, or combination of products. 

State forest tax law digest revised.—A new edition of the State Forest Tax Law 
Digest was issued, the first since 1945. This provides a nontechnical summary of 
44 tax laws which are in effect in 31 States and Territories. Included for the 
first time are forest severance taxes and a selected list of studies relating to 
State and local taxation of forest properties. 


Mr. Kirwan. It should be noted that an increase of $1,223,000 is 
available this year in addition to provisions for retirement costs. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FOREST RESEARCH WORK 


Will you describe how the research work is organized ? 

Mr. Harper. The research work of the Forest Service is organized 
around nine regional forest experiment stations and a national Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., with our administrative and 
overall directing and coordinating office here in Washington, D. C. 
That is, very briefly, the general picture of our organization. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. $5,573,000 is available for forest and range manage- 
ment research. A decrease of only $7,000 is planned in 1959 due to a 
transfer to GSA. 

Do you have any results to report forthe past year? 

Mr. Harper. I would like to report some progress in that field. 

We had an increase last year in the field of forest and range manage- 
ment in hardwood research in New England; in watershed manage- 
ment, research, particularly in the Southwest; and in forest genetics 
research. 

POREST GENETICS RESEARCH 


In forest» genetics research one of our outstanding contributions 
this year I think was the development of a strain of southern pine 
Which appears to be resistant to fusiform rust. Also, we were able 
to do some outstanding work on techniques in a laboratory under 
controlled conditions. We were able to produce cones in 2 years from 
the seed of loblolly pine, which is cutting down the time considerably 
it normally takes a tree to produce mature cones. This basic research 
could have a great deal of significance to our forest tree breeders. 

Also with regard to the little leaf disease of shortleaf pine, we have 
determined that a few resistant trees are located in stands like this 
[indicating] where you see most of the trees dead, but this one is quite 
healthy. The seed from this healthy tree has been determined to pro- 
duce seedlings resistant to the little leaf disease. We are now propagat- 
ing such resistant trees to help form some of the seed source for future 
planting programs in the South. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what you have in mind for 1959? 

Mr. Harper. We are continuing work like that. There are many 
other diseases we are working on as well as more rapid growth and 
quality of wood in our forest genetics research. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


In watershed research we have some very interesting work going 
on in the West, particularly that dealing with increased water yield. 

Here [indicating] is a watershed at Fraser, Colo. It is up in the very 
high mountains where the chief. precipitation is in the form of snow, 
and it is from melting snow that the streamflow in the valleys below 
is dependent upon. This particular watershed was first carefully 
calibrated and then it was cut in accordance with this pattern and sys- 
tem [indicating]. These light strips -here [indicating] are where the 
timber was cut. The dark strips findicating] are where the timber 


was left. After that experimental cutting we got 24 percent greater 
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yield of water. This research project has tremendous significance in 
the West where water scarcity is one of the big problems. 


FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,615,000 is requested for forest products utilization 
research, and that is an increase of $400,000. 
Explain the purpose of this increase. 


UTILIZATION OF LOW-GRADE WOOD 


Mr. Harper. The increase is to try to find new uses and expanded 
utilization of low-grade wood and of the unpopular species that have 
few utilization outlets and also a very small market. Our forest survey 
over the last several years has been showing an upward trend in ac- 
cumulated low quality timber in the forests that occurs generally on 
small farm ests and other small holdings. This low-value timber 
is a deterrent to improved forest management. We consider it one of 
the major problems in forestry, and we think one possible solution is 
through expanded utilization of this kind of wood—such as raw ma- 
terial for pulp. Also, we may be able to develop processes for makin 
chemicals for industrial use out of it. Surely there are ways by whic 
we can process and fabricate it to make it more acceptable for use as 
lumber and other wood product purposes. 

I have 3 or 4 samples here of some of the work we are doing with 
hickory. This [indicating] is an overlay of paper on wood, That up- 
grades it and makes it suitable for siding a other building purposes. 

Here [indicating] is another piece of hickory veneer. This has 
been especially dried and can be applied to a cement slab for flooring. 
We have some of these test floors under observation at the present time. 

Here [indicating] is another piece of hickory veneer on poor quality 
wood as a base. 

Here is the way that one can put flooring together rather than nail- 
ing it in the conventional fashion. This is designed so that it will pre- 
vent cracks developing. That is also being tried out in test floors. 

These are just a few of the things which we are doing in an effort 
to expand the use of poor quality timber. 


CURRENT FUNDS 


Mr. Krrwan. You are now putting in a lot of time and money on 
low-grade timber research 4 

Mr. Harper. At the present time we are spending directly on this 
field of utilization research—trying to develop new uses for poor grade 
material—about $580,000. 

Indirectly applicable to this problem we have some basic research 
that applies to both softwoods and hardwoods amounting to about 
another $500,000, so in total there is about $1 million going into the 
program. A $400,000 increase would make $1,400,000. However, I 
want to point out that this increase would be used in 1959 to replace 
the inadequate and hazardous boiler plant at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. This replacement is essential not only to the undertaking 
of additional work at the laboratory but to the conduct of work now 
underway. 

Mr. Kirwan. Submit for the record a list of the present research 
projects in this field, the amount available, and when the project was 
initiated. 

(The information follows :) 
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Utilization research directly sept to low-grade hardwoods, approximate dates of 
initiation of studies, and current annual expenditures 


Project Fiscal year Annual 
started expenditure 

Cold soda pulping___................- ~ lh espace ljaint tp eta Beda dttinese biotin tie o 1 1953 $50, 000 
Mechanical pulp = MT GUE. «nck cls ec etlu~ tones neteeetens 1956 25, 000 
ee Os a. 5s 6). deed he ah coos. been 19353 125, 000 
Neen as pe he amend 1955 50, 000 
I SARA S cas, bd ac da puniccictucdkcestsdtebstachbececweie 1956 50, 000 
Fabrication of useful hardwood products. -......-...-.......-..-.--.-_--.--- 1953 50, 000 
Neen em us seein tbr eilinme soem ay aad 1953 25, 000 
I ince ch cin oii arid NB snl 5 Th dedi ne ti dha nn Sk ape kena dep ee 1953 50, 000 
Slicing of WEpeP NNNUNGD, 2 icc ek Jeddeh Sido L pods Sento ceonndccl ace 1956 26, 000 
i cE ie ale ee ek ee ee id tics 1956 25, 000 
Gnality, log and tree grades (hardw _ elie bethso-th datas & snake tctht anpiiuidun: totytoadedas 1957 50, 000 
Miscellaneous SOUL, Fn bokeh dp lil dddbidbes an dd sbul dade Libduce. 1954 56, 000 

PR ee Rea St RIS D2) hed eke, Ad etuec buns cons adabecicuwmenenwace 581, 000 








4 Some pioneering work preceded 1953, the date when the first major emphasis was put on the project. 


Laboratory phases of these projects are underway at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., with field aspects being studied at several of our 


regional forest experiment stations in the Bastern United States. A brief de- 
scription of each project follows: 


Cold-soda pulping 


This process has promise of producing high pulp yields (about 90 percent), of 
requiring relatively simple plant equipment, and of being applicable to a wide 
variety of species, especially hardwoods. Pulps can be used in manufacturing 
a number of papers, including newsprint. 


Mechanical pulp from mill residues 


We are working out a method for producing pulp from slabs, edgings, mill 
ends, and other mill residues. This pulp will be suitable for purposes, such as 
newsprint, ordinarily satisfied by ground woodpulp. At present, work on chipping 
the residue prior to grinding in attrition mills has been successful on a number 
of hardwood species. Recent exploratory work has indicated that treatment 
of wood prior to attrition increases brightness of pulp. This discovery may 
make possible the use of many darker woods for newsprint without addi- 
tional bleaching of the pulp which adds to the cost. 


Hydrolysis of hardwoods 


This project is designed to develop a multiple-product industry based on 
hydrolysis of components of hardwoods. Already the temparature and pressure 
relationships and their effects on the yield of furfural and levulinic acid have 
been determined. The separation of wood into its chief components has been 
about 95 percent successful on a laboratory scale. Work on development of a 
feed mechanism for a continuous reactor has progressed to where a first model 
is being tested. Industry has uncovered some promising uses for levulinic acid. 


Charcoal from hardwoods 


Comparative performance of various types of small kilns has been determined. 
A low-cost charcoal kiln has been developed, and improvements made in operat- 
ing technique for a few species. Currently, efforts are being made to develop 
operating schedules for other hardwood species and to improve kiln efficiency. 


Wood stabilization 


The use of hardwoods for many purposes can be increased if methods of making 
wood dimensionally stable are developed. The method of impregnating wood 
with resins to effect stabilization has been demonstrated and is in use. Two new 
chemical-reaction methods have been explored and have promise. Veneers have 
been stabilized on an experimental basis. Some exploratory work has been done 
on chemical stabilization of lumber, which shows promise. One new method of 
stabilizing hardwood veneer for floor covering by simple hot-press methods has 


been developed for some species. Additional study may open new markets for 
other refractory species. 
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Fabrication of useful hardwood products 


Three new types of hardwood flooring, utilizing hickory and other refractory 
hardwoods, have been developed and are being tried in experimental installa- 
tions. Additional methods of fabrication are as yet not fully developed. Use 
of hardwoods for hog feeders and similar farm structures has been demonstrated, 
and experimental production is being marketed. 

Composite products 


Feasibility of bonding paper to lumber to mask defects and improve paint- 
ability has great promise. Early tests indicate this approach may open high- 
value markets to low-grade lumber. Lightweight paper cores combined with 
panel facings, such as hardboard, in sandwich construction, may open a struc- 
tural market to paper and related products made from low-value wood. Fabri- 
cation techniques and methods of design need further research. 


Seasoning 

We are evaluating stresses developed in drying lumber, and are correlating 
them with corresponding strength properties to give a sounder basis for the 
development of drying methods. We have developed empirical kiln-drying sched- 
ules for some hard-to-dry species. The feasibility and desirability of predrying 
under forced circulation instead of air-drying hardwoods before kiln drying 
has been demonstrated, but predrying schedules for some species are yet to be 
developed. Use of hardwood for paneling was advanced by improved drying 
schedules for thin boards. Additional research is underway to extend the scope 
of seasoning low-value hardwoods and improve the techniques available. 


Slicing of veneer and boards 
We have demonstrated the feasibility of slicing several small-diameter hard- 
woods and have experimented with thick-slicing methods. Further development 


and refinement of thick slicing may lead to a process for producing boards 


without saw kerf which need no further surfacing. Waste would thereby be 
reduced and yield increased. 


Pallets 
We have developed design and fabrication procedures for pallets, and have 
demonstrated the feasibility of using hardwoods in pallet construction and of 


short lengths for floodboards. Controlled service testing is needed to evaluate 
critical features for study of refinements. 


Log grades 

A start has been made on a national study to develop standards for log and 
tree grades. A tree-grade system for Central States hardwoods has been de- 
veloped and is being tested. Studies of the effect of surface indicators on cull 
and timber quality have been initiated. Completion of these studies will pro- 


vide timber producers and manufacturers with a basis for increasing quality 
yield, hence value, of their products. 


STATUS OF FOREST SURVEY 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the forest survey for which 
$1,406,000 is asked, the same as this year ? 

Mr. Harper.” On the forest survey, we were able this year, with the 
increases we got, to step up our efforts along three main lines. 

One was on the timber-supply side. We were able to increase our 
field survey and compilation work designed to give a better statistical 
picture of the overall timber supply we have, and that broken down by 
regions, States, species, grades, and so on; also, we are determining how 
fast our timber supply is being cut, and how fast it is growing. 

On the demand and consumption side, we have accelerated our 
studies to give a better picture of what kind of products the timber 
is being used for, how much demand we have now, and how much 
can be seen prospectively, and that to be balanced against current and 
prospective timber supply. 
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IMPROVED SURVEY METHODS 


And then a third line is very important. We started a project, or, 
rather, we accelerated a project, on developing new and better methods 
of making forest surveys in order to reduce the cost. This simple 
device here [indicating] is a glass prism, carefully calibrated. It was 
introduced into our forest-survey methodology this year. A field 
crew using this new device with 2 men can now do what it used to take 
3 men to do. 

We are working, also, on a better aerial-photograph system, on use 
of color photos, on improved sampling, etcetera. 

We hope in these ways to offset, as much as we can, the increasing 
costs of personnel, labor, and transportation in making the surveys. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT TREES 


Mr, Stemrinsk1. I suppose it is an improper application of the word 
“inoculate,” but is there anything you can do to impregnate a seed 
with some of these disease-resistant qualities? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; you can do it through tree breeding. That is 
the way that we have to do it. We have been able, as I pointed out 
a minute ago, to develop some very promising strains that are resistant 
to such things as little-leaf disease, the fusiform rust, and other pests. 

Mr. Steminski. Would it be correct to say that tannic acid is the 
substance in the sequoia tree that keeps it from being diseased or sus- 
ceptible to fire ? 

Mr. Harper. I do not know whether it is tannic acid, or some other 
composition of the tree. We do know that the sequoia is very resistant 
to deterioration by disease or other natural factors. 


VALUE OF PLANTED TREES 


Mr. Sremrnskt. You have planted, as I understood the notes, some 
7 billion trees under your program. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Sremrinski. What will the value of them be full grown, ready 
for market—assuming that they would be marketed ? 

Mr. Harper. One billion trees, I think, was the figure mentioned 
this morning that was planted the last year of record. I would have 
to do a little fast calculating, but let us say that it would take 2 trees 
to make 1,000 board feet, you might get as much as $50 per 1,000 feet, 
depending upon. the species, quality, and locality. It may take from 
20 to 60 or more years to mature the trees. 

Mr. Sreminski. On that base we have a factor on which we can 
arrive at a value of the whole forest program to justify increased 
funds as the years roll by. We can definitely invest in the forests of 
America to produce wealth for the country. That might be a factor 
in giving us a cost-to-benefit ratio when you outline the maximum 
efficiency of your department. 

In the future it will, of course, be possible to plant another billion 
trees; and when we do, is there anything in your research now that 
would allow us to breed these trees from seedlings with these disease 
and fire resistant qualities in them? Do we haye to plant sequoia trees. 
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or can we get the sequoia element that resists disease and fire into the 
other trees ¢ 

Mr. Harper. I think we can to some degree get resistant qualities 
into these other trees. We surely hope to continuously increase the 
quality of our seed supply in order to grow better trees, and we are 
doing it through forest genetics, research on better seed production 
and handling, and so forth. 

Mr. Steminsx1. If I were a member of the Plains States and repre- 
sented those States in Congress, it would appear to me that I would 
like to reforest them. Is there anything in your plans that calls for 
reforesting those areas? 

Mr. Harper. Our plans, of course, involve planting of shelterbelts 
and windbreaks. There is no plan for wholesale reforesting of the 
Great Plains. There may be some types of soil, or some situations 
that need reforesting, but by and large the need is for shelterbelt and 
windbreak plantings in the Great Plains. 


FOREST RECEIPTS 


Mr. Jensen. I would like to go back a little bit. 

I wonder if you have put into the record the total amount of all 
your revenues for the year 1957 from every source ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we have. : 

Mr. Jensen. What were your total revenues for 1957 ? 

Mr. Curr. $113,323,260. 

Mr. Jensen. And your expenditures? 

Mr. Curr. The expenditures for the national forests 

Mr. Jensen. Your total expenditures for the entire Forest Service. 

Mr. Henpee. Expenditures for 1957 totaled $147,917,835. This in- 
cludes trust funds and advances from other agencies but excludes the 
25 percent of revenues that is paid to the States and counties. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought your revenues would be more than that. 
How many billion feet of lumber did you sell? 

Mr. Curr. Just a little bit under $7 billion board-feet. 

Mr. Jensen. What was the average price per 1,000 feet ? 

Mr. Cuirr. The average price in the fiscal year 1957 was $16.70 per 
1,000 feet. 

Mr. Jensen. And that comprises most of your revenue ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. The timber revenues in 1957 amounted to 
$106,872,791. 

Mr. Jensen. Where do your other revenues come from? 

Mr. Curr. From livestock grazing, from special use permits for 
various kinds of land uses and from grazing and timber sales on the 
land utilization projects. 





Forest LAanD MANAGEMENT 
EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Jensen. Relative to your housing construction program, I want 
to say a number of years ago I, along with other Members of Con- 


ess, visited a reclamation project where they had built some houses. 
hey were then costing around $17,000. We later visited an Army 
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engineering project and they were building homes with just as many 
square feet of floor space as was the Bureau of Reclamation and they 
were building those homes for a little less than $6,000. You may say 
that is impossible; but it is not impossible. The homes that were be- 
ing built by the Bureau of Reclamation had 16 inside and outside 
corners and consequently they had 16 hips and valleys in the roof 
and consequently on the inside they had just as many corners. An 
inside corner is a corner that goes this way [indicating] and an out- 
side corner goes that way [indicating]. It is those corners and those 
hips and valleys that cost money. And then we discovered they were 
using special millwork of all kinds. Now, I am wondering what kind 
of houses you people are building—what type and what design. Are 
you building a plain house like the Army engineers? They built just 
a four-corner house, about 32 by 36 oblong and a straight roof. They 
used all stock millwork, which in reality is better than the special 
millwork. 

Mr. Henver. I think I get your question. 

Mr. Jensen. The labor that goes into such a house is about half 
what the labor costs are for building a house with 16 outside corners 
with hips and valleys in the roof. 

Mr. Henover. First of all, we are building permanent type housing 
and that may lead to some difference in the two examples you give. 
We are taking our standard plan which, as you know, is pretty well 
described by the Bureau of the Budget. They have certain standards 
we must observe. We have taken those and are trying to adapt them 
to the local trade practice in that particular area to find out if there 
are any shortcuts where we can get by with less labor. 

Mr. Jensen. I did not know that the Bureau of the Budget had any 
building experts. 

Mr. Henvrr. They have certain standards having to do with the 
class of materials and size of rooms and so forth to limit the standards 
of construction to a reasonable house. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not know a lot more about what type house is 
best for the Forest Service agents than the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Henver. I think we do. I think we recognize they are not 
handing us developed plans, but they are prescribing certain stand- 
ards that not only the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but other agencies must conform to. 

Mr. Jensen. And generally speaking it is apparently a darned 
expensive design. I wish they would leave this matter up to you fel- 
lows who know considerably more about the type of building you 
need in your Service. I hope henceforth you will let them know that. 
T am going to leave that on the record. 

Do you use special millwork, special windows and doors, special 
trims, or do you use stock trim ¢ 

Mr. Henper. In most cases we have used stock trim. 

Mr. Jensen. If you have not I want you to please see that hence- 
forth you use stock trim and stock millwork, A special door will 
cost 4 times more than a stock door, believe it or not, and a specially 
designed window will cost at least 4 times more than a stock window, 
a special molding, a special casing, or base will cost four times as 
much as a stock mold. Why? Because the mill has to put a man or 
two on that particular job and it takes a long while to run it through 
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whereas stock doors are built in nothing flat. You do not have all 
of these fancy frills to paint over and rot out. I speak from experi- 
ence. I do not know all about the building game, but I was in it for 
24 years. I shall never forget the time I sold a house to a lady and 
she said that she wanted a door with a crescent and a star in the plate 
glass, a small one—more or less a peekhole. She just wanted that. 

said, “My dear woman, that is going to cost you about four times as 
much as a stock door.” She said, “I don’t care; we have the money 
to pay for it.” I said, “All right.” And it did. That is hard to be- 
lieve, but it isa fact. 

I went to New Mexico and saw a Government installation where 
they were building a number of buildings. Instead of a floor panel 
in the outside door, they had taken that panel out and put a double 
strength glass in. I said to the man in charge, “Why that giass at 
the bottom of the door?” He said, “I have been wondering.” 

Now, the architect that designed the doors in that building wanted 
to do something different from anyone else. He gets his percent fee 
for designing and so he got possibly four times more commission on 
that door than if he had used the stock door, and the stock door would 
have been much better than that door. That is just an example. It 
is something to watch. 

A Federal court and post office building was designed for a certain 
town, and the lowest bid given on the building, was something like 
$1,750,000. It was over and above the amount that could be expended 
for that purpose. So I said to the Government official in charge, “I 
have looked at that design. I have looked at the millwork that you 
have in that building and it is no wonder it is above the amount that 
can be spent for that building.” I explained to him what was wrong. 
It was all in the special design, the millwork, and a lot of unnecessary 
corners. It had a crazy designed roof. 

They redesigned that building and brought it down over $350,000 
with the same floor space and it was a better building. 

Now, there is an example of what can be saved. That is not just 
theory ; that is practical common ordinary construction sense. 

Now, Mr. Peterson, I know you do not want to waste money. You 
have proven that and I hope that you will see to it that the Forest 
Service does not waste money by doing the things that I have just 
brought out. 

Mr. Pererson. We certainly do not want to waste money, Mr. Jen- 
sen. It is obvious in some of the examples that you have pointed out 
there is a vast difference in providing the same amount of floor space 
in any kind of building, depending upon the design and construction 
requirements that go into it. 

Mr. Jensen. In these days we cannot afford to waste money. I 
realize that you have to have homes for these employees, but we do 
not have to waste $2,000 on every home by having a lot of fancy frills 
and something entirely different from what you would buy for your 
own home. 

Mr. Pererson. In some places that I have personally seen we have 
taken surplus houses off of reclamation projects and moved them on 
to ranger stations and put them down on a foundation and fixed them 
up and they have made quite satisfactory dwellings. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Jensen isright. He has done a service in calling 
attention to this way in which a great deal of money can be wastefully 
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expended. I have just checked with our chief engineer. I thought I 
knew the answer to Mr. Jensen’s question, but I thought it best to 
~— Our chief engineer assures me that we use stock sizes com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Jensen. Stock designs? 
_ Mr. McArpte. Millwork, and so on. We want to get as much hous- 
ing as we can for the money allotted. 

Mr. Jensen. If you do you are about the only department of Gov- 
ernment that does. 

Mr. Perrerson. I can assure you of one thing, we do not have any 
money to waste. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. 


Forest ReskEArcH 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Fenton. L would like to know whether or not anything has 
been done by your Bureau in Pennsylvania in economic research. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, Congressman Fenton. We have completed a 
forest survey in Pennsylvania. I think that that was done 2 years ago. 
We have also made some economic studies in the anthracite region 
trying to identify the problems of rehabilitating the forests in that 
area, the amount of timber growing stock it now has and what it 
would require to bring the forests back into production, and so forth. 
I think that is about the extent of our economic research work in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fenron. Have you reached any conclusion as to what can 
be done? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. We issued a report which has been discussed 
quite generally with the State people and the industry people in that 
area, and there was general agreement that we needed to improve 
the timber growing stock of the forest area with better fire protection. 
There was some planting needed. Lack of utilization outlets was quite 
a problem there for the low-value hardwoods as it is generally in the 
East. It called for expanded research on utilization and marketing. 
There probably were a number of other recommendations, but I do 
not recall them right now. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you supply that information for the record ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

(The information follows :) 


RECOMMENDED FORESTRY PROGRAMS IN THE ANTHRACITE REGION 


In addition to the forest survey and the economics study of forest employment 
possibilities in the anthracite region mentioned above, certain other reports also 
have analyzed forest problems and needs of the area. Recommendations for ac- 
tion developed in these various studies include the following: 

1. Intensified fire protection.—In the past 10 years substantial progress has 
been made by the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Water in providing 
intensive protection of all forest lands against fire. The large-scale fire losses 
that prevailed in former years has been reduced to relatively low levels. Limited 
progress also has been made in the protection of the forest against destructive 
diseases. 

2. Planting waste areas.—Only a small beginning has been made in planting 
the thousands of acres of mine bank scars, abandoned farmlands, and other waste 
areas in the anthracite region. As a basis for planting programs, there is need 
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for research on tree planting to develop methods, equipment, and the technical 
know-how for effectively carrying out tree-planting programs. 

3. Conversion of scrub oak lands.—Methods for converting scrub oak forests 
to pine and desirable hardwoods are being studied by the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station of the Forest Service in cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Water. This research is aimed in large part toward 
determining effects of type conversion on water yields and siltation of streams 
and reservoirs, as well as improvement of stands for commercial timber 
production. 

4. Integration of timber and wildlife production.—The anthracite area is of 
large importance for hunting but proéuction of the more valuable timber species 
is difficult or impossible where deer populations are heavy. There is particular 
need for research to develop methods for protecting timber stands from exces- 
sive browsing by deer, methods for improvement of wildlife habitat, and methods 
for harmonizing timber and wildlife management on the same land. 

5. Timber stand improvement.—Improvement of timber stands through such 
measures as thinning, improvement cuts, and harvest cutting to obtain desirable 
natural regeneration is urgently needed in the anthracite area, but little progress 
has been made to date on the many holdings of farmers, mining companies, and 
other landowners in the area. Utilization and marketing possibilities are limited 
in the region at the present time largely because of the rundown condition of 
most of the timber resource. Some assistance to landowners in managing and 
harvesting their timber stands is being provided by service foresters financed 
by State and Federal funds. A primary need, however, is for research to develop 
new uses and expanded markets for mixed hardwoods of the species and quality 
found in the anthracite area. 

Improvement of forest conditions in the anthracite region, and in similar prob- 
lem areas in other parts of Pennsylvania and adjoining parts of New York and 
New Jersey, will require major efforts in rehabilitating and managing forest lands 
for production of commercial timber and other forest values. The potential bene- 
fits from these resources are substantial. Studies of problems in the area have 
clearly indicated the basic importance of the limited program of research being 
conducted by the Forest Service in cooperation with State and local agencies, 
and the need for continued and expanded research along the lines indicated above. 


ANTHRACITE AREA 


Mr. Fenton. I think there is a great deal of work to be done in 
certain areas of Pennsylvania, particularly in the anthracite area. 

At the present time we are spending for mine drainage work a 
considerable amount of money in cooperation with the State, and I 
am just wondering whether or not that program of forestry and 
reforestation might not help the situation there. 

Mr. Harper. I think that was the general feeling of the people in 
that area some 10 years ago when I worked in the area on one of the 
original surveys—that probably the greatest hope of the area, as the 
anthracite coal was mined out, was to take advantage of the forest re- 
source potential which badly needed building up. 

Mr. Fenron. You can amplify that in your extension of remarks. 

(The additional information follows :) 


The surveys and economic studies made in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania have clearly pointed up the substantial long-run benefits that may be 
obtained from rehabilitation and more intensive timber use of the forests in 
the area. Some progress is being made by State and Federal agencies in both 
forest research and action programs. But substantially greater efforts will be 
required first to acquire the basic technical knowledge for effective forestry 
programs, and second to carry out measures for restoration, improvement of, 
and profitable utilization of the timber resource. 


Srare AND Private Forestry CooreraTION 


Mr. Kirwan. $12,195,000 is ee in 1959 for State and private 
forestry cooperation, a decrease of $1 million. 


1 
: 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 63 through 66 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


This program, for the most part carried on in cooperation with the States, en- 
courages private timber growing through assistance in preventing and suppress- 
ing forest fires, reforestation of denuded and poorly stocked areas, and good 
management of woodlands. Privately owned forest lands comprise three-fourths 
of the Nation’s commercial forest area and produce 90 percent of all timber 
cut. The fire-control program applies to all forest lands within the boundaries 
of organized protection units. The balance of the program is concentrated on 
small forest properties in private ownership because (@) more than half of 
the commercial-forest acreage is in small holdings averaging only about 60 
acres each, (b) the small-owner group comprises 99 percent of private-forest 
owners, and (¢) present cutting practices are poorest on these small properties. 


RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


1. Cooperation in forest-fire control 


Progress has been continued by reducing the unprotected area by another 2.8 
million acres during 1956. This is in contrast with the 4.8 million in 1955 and 
the average of about 6 million per year for the past 20 years. The reduction of 
the unprotected area is our most important problem. In 1956, 11.3 percent of 
the unprotected area burned, compared to 0.4 percent burn on protected areas. 
This burn of unprotected forests and nonforested watersheds is at a rate of 28 
times greater than that of protected areas. The number of fires was reduced 
4% percent from 1955, and the area burned over was reduced by 16 percent. 

Other examples of recent cooperative progress : 

(a) Completion of the State-by-State review showing the area in need of 
protection as 435 million acres and the cost of protection estimated as a total 
of $83.5 million per year. 

(6) The State and private forestry work in the Southwest and intermountain 
regions was reorganized to provide more effective administration of the coopera- 
tive programs in New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and south Idaho. 

(c) Special technical services were given to the States in equipment develop- 
ment and procurement, training programs, and fire-weather research. 

(d) Assistance and technical guidance was provided the States in the develop- 
ment of plans for rural fire defense. 
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The following table shows State allotments and expenditures for cooperation in 
forest-fire control : 





State and State and 
private Federal val Federal 
s otments, allotments, 
expended, | fiseal year expended, | fiscal year 
fiscal year 958 1 fiseal year 1958 ! 
195) 1957 
pS ES SES ES $800, 841 $364, 100 || New Mexico___._-__-____- 21, 390 30, 000 
RI bons owe 839, 675 278, 900 |} New York _.........-..-- 890, 229, 500 
GEIR. oo oe wncccdinen 8, 151, 776 1, 272, 900 Carolina__......... 976, 100 321, 700 
RNIN bic udncab aaa = | 30, 000 || North Dakota _-...-....._. 2, 001 4, 000 
Connecticut.............. 186, 347 4,20 ti Obie... 25. -d0duEAL 241, 623 68, 900 
IBID oi na nsincnasane bn 12, 703 13, 500 || Oklahoma_.-.--...-..-.-- 218, 407 89, 200 
Skies ies C eee ae 1, 960, 605, 400 Wen, eee Behe. Zz! 2, 147, 413 581, 600 
Crees. 05. bis Se 2, 475, 825 551,800 || Pennsylvania___...-....-- 522, 631 175, 600 
AWA - paca etic 14, 128 10, 000 || R eh hemes canine 90, 445 33, 800 
Bn as tknt Jepkaien 328, 131, 500 || South Carolina -_-___-___- 996, 843 278, 900 
pA ERS < RLALS ORS: 109, 685 34, 100 ith Dakota. ---.......- 38, 091 30, 000 
MEMO... 5 BAG. Ski ckcd 127, 064 51, 800 enmessee _.....-...-.--2. 741, 599 207, 700 
Bd. aei> Dike >t deh on os 29, 051 30, 000 I eh hoelib eon ema bbann 668, 541 223, 100 
Kentueky.-...........0, 397, 134 pe ic ee ie a es 96, 671 30, 000 
ROU. So otet od 1, 365, 453 346, 500 || Vermont____...........-- 54, 018 30, 000 
MOON era ii2. .c. Vc 743, 183 214, 500 iti niics ~ detal syd ae 794, 162 231, 000 
Maryland. .............-. 420, 387 100, 800 || Was’ aia el | 2, 148, 243 587, 300 
Massachusetts___..._....- 343, 650 121, 100 || West Virginia. ...-._.__.- 251, 483 127, 100 
Michigan _- 1, 965, 654 444, 300 || Wisconsin--._...........- 1, 358, 063 343, 300 
Minnesota 600, 955 287,400 || Ad” inistration, inspec- 
Mississippi 1, 261, 232 305, 600 tion, prevention, and 
ier dik Seicindrhiiglblnemad 561, 259 196, 300 special services to 
Be Sk 277, 071 81, 700 SRN a Clu ks 603, 000 
Newest. cent 80, 869 30, 000 
New Hampshire______.__- 236, 991 63, 100 WON cou dcn lad 35, 950, 854 10, 043, 000 
pn 329, 179 94, 300 








1 While the amount available to a State may, if the allotment is small, exceed previous expenditures by 
= a — — payment to a State never exceeds State and private funds expended by or under the 
control of the ¥ 


2. Cooperation in forest tree planting 


The program to furnish tree-planting stock to State and private landowners 
advanced at a record rate last year. In fiscal year 1956, the program output was 
560 million plants—a fourfold increase in 6 years. This record production is 
the result of enormous expansion in the State nurseries—especially in the South— 
and the expansion continues to such an extent that an annual output of more 
than 1 billion plants is forecast within 2 or 3 years. The State of Kansas 
joined the program during the year (thus bringing the total to 45 States plus 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico), and steps have been taken preparatory to Nevada 
coming into the program shortly. The amount of production in the State 
nurseries for the program under this appropriation and from other Federal pro- 
grams is contrasted with the production in commercial and forest-industry 
nurseries on chart II. 

The Federal share of the financing for this program in fiscal year 1956 was 
$500,000, but this was raised to $1 million for 1957. This is the first significant 
increase since 1951. The contributions of the States and the private landowners 
have almost quadrupled in the same period and now exceed $414 million. 

In spite of increasing wages paid nursery laborers, the production costs for 
the program’s trees are being held down by the combination of the economies 
resulting from mass production and the development of new techniques. 
In 1956, the cost was $8.51 per thousand trees, which is the second lowest cost of 
record, 58 cents below the 5-year average. The average posted sale price was 
$4.81 per thousand. 


38. Cooperative forest management and processing 


In fiscal year 1957, Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada entered the cooperative 
program. Farmers and other small owners now are receiving technical forest- 
management assistance in some 1,400 counties in 44 States and Puerto Rico. 
About 1,000 counties with small woodlands, however; are still without this 
service. 

The number of service or farm foresters increased from 285 in 1956 to 
around 300 in 1957. The 285 forests assisted 38,121 small owners to do better 
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management on 3,124,744 acres. of woodland. These owners received $14,757,555 
from the sale of over 625 million board-feet of forest products harvested. In 
addition, 310,000 acres of young timber were saved from premature harvest. 
In 1956, over 6,400 small processors of forest products were assisted. 

This cooperative program continued to strengthen the private forestry profes- 
sion by referring 689 woodland owners, with about 420,000 acres, to private con- 
sulting foresters who charged a fee for their technical services. 

The Federal Government’s share in this cooperative endeavor aimed at 4% 
million small owners and some 50,000 small forest-products processors was 
$682,429 in fiscal year 1956. The States spent an additional $1,432,199. In 
1957, the Federal share was raised to $1 million—the first increase since 1950— 
and the States are increasing their contributions. 


4. General forestry assistance 


The Forest Service continued to provide technical forest-management assist- 
ance to other Federal, State, community, and private agencies and to the Con- 
gress, forest industries, colleges, forest consultants, and landowners. Some of 
this assistance is in highly specialized management and inventory problems and 
is provided by a few specialists working out of Forest Service regional offices 
and in close coordination with the State foresters. Particular attention is given 
to the 27 States in which there are large areas of rural underemployment. New 
forest industries are being encouraged in rural areas which have a surplus of 
both farm labor and timber volumes. For example, in October 1956, in a 1T- 
county area in Kentucky, a study was made of the possibilities of marketing 
65 million board-feet of ‘sawtimber and 500,000 cords of poletimber available 
annually for new and expanded industrial utilization. The Kentucky Bankers’ 
Association published the study, and a planeload of bankers flew up to the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to investigate the possibilities of timber 
utilization. 

Other examples of recent cooperative-management progress are: (1) Hard- 
wood-utilization schools were held in the South to give State, industrial, and con- 
sultant foresters and forest-school. professors information on the latest tech- 
niques of log grading, utilization, and forest management; (2) large landowners, 
particularly in the Lake States and South, were given technical assistance in 
the application of newly developed continuous forest inventory techniques, using 
ecards marked in the forest but read and tabulated by automatic machines; and 
(3). Purdue University, was assisted in setting up a graduate course in the con- 
tinuous forest inventory technique. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis for the decrease of $1 million in 
cooperation and forest tree planting in 1959. 


BASIS FOR 1959 DECREASE 


Mr. Swineter. There.is.a $1 million decrease there in section 4 of 
the Clarke-McNary law program, the pregram to cooperate with 
the State foresters. Aner 

We now have 45 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii cooperating in 
that program, the program to cooperate with those States in the pro- 
duction of tree seedlings which in turn are sold to farmers and other 
landowners in the particular States. 

Under section 4 of the Clarke-McNary law the Federal Government 
cannot put up any more money than the States spend, and receipts 
from the farmers are not counted, so in effect the sale price to the 
farmer is that much less than the cost. 

There isa $1 million decrease in there for the next year. The reason 
for that is this: When we made up the budget we believed a decrease 
could be made in this program better than in any of the other coopera- 
tive programs. There has been a great surge of interest in tree plant- 
ing across the country. 
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As Mr. Peterson pointed out this morning, over 1 billion trees were 
planted in 1957. We expect probably 1,300 million will be produced 
in 1958. Nationwide, we believe that the tree-planting program will 
go on, 

Mr. Sreminskr. Could you put a dollar value on that at the market 
rate? Will you carry that out so that we can see the value of what you 
are doing? would like to insert this editorial from the Jersey Journal 
entitled “Grow Trees” in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ULTIMATE DOLLAR VALUE oF 1.3 BILLION SEEDLINGS 


If 1.3 billion southern pine seedlings were planted on an average site and grown 
to maturity (age 60 years) they would yield approximately 33 billion board-feet 
of timber which, at a conservative stumpage price of $30 per thousand board- 
feet, would be worth a total of $990 million. Final stumpage prices might vary 
a great deal based on quality, accessibility, and other factors. The above 
estimate allows for normal losses during the 60 years but does not count the 
intermediate value of thinnings for pulpwood and other small products. 


Grow TREES 


President Eisenhower is recommending a reduction of aid to farmers—that 
means a reduction of the big handout of city people’s money to farmers for 
growing things we don’t need so that we can pay more taxes to store the stuff. 

It’s about time. This farm handout business is still operating as though this 
were wartime and we needed every forced-grown product we could get. 

Actually, the farmer-businessman has been having a wonderful life of it at 
the expense of the city people. 

Once upon a time farming was a way of life for most Americans. Today it is 
just another industrial operation using less and less manpower. It is time the 
city Congressmen made the country Congressmen admit the change. Let the big 
handouts for growing wasteful surpluses be ended. 

If we have to pay farmers for not growing annual crops, at least let them 
earn their keep growing trees. In that way we may restore our ground water 
and certainly could stop topsoil erosion. 

Mr. Swinewer. This decrease is probably going to hurt that pro- 
gram less than any other, nationwide, but there will be some serious 
effects when you take it State by State, especially in those States that 
have small programs. 

Last Monday when the budget was sent to the Congress I wrote to 
the president of the Association for State Foresters and called his at- 
tention to this reduction and asked him if he could get the executive 
committee of the Association of State Foresters together to meet with 
mé to see what we might do in changing our methods of distributing 
this money. The impact would be the hardest if it were cut across 
the board. That was just a week ago. I assume the president is 
getting in touch with the executive board, and in a week or 10 days 
I willhearfromhim. That isthe reason for the cut. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress has been made in cooperative forest 
fire control for which $10,043,000 in Federal funds is available and 
almost $36 million in State and private funds? 

Mr. Swrincuer. The progress there has been very encouraging, even 
though the Federal funds remain the same. This is another coop- 
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erative program between the Federal Government and the State 
foresters. . 

The States increased their funds for this purpose by $3 million, so 
we have nearly $36 million being pve for that program. Since we 
have a program in 44 States and Hawaii, I cannot give you up-to- 
date figures. It takes about 5 months for the States to compile their 
figures and send them in. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN FIRE CONTROL 


In 1956, the last year for which we have full figures, although the 
number of fires increased slightly—and that was understandable be- 
cause we had some pretty bad droughts—the number of acres burned 
in the protected area, was decreased from 2,448,000 acres in 1955 to 
1,612,000 in 1956, which is an indication of how well the State forest- 
ers are increasing the efficiency of their organization after a fire once 
gets started. 

In 1957, although we do not have the reports in, it is indicated that 
we will have a better record yet, with some exceptions, unfortunately. 

New Jersey was pretty hard hit this summer on account of your 
bad situation in southeastern New Jersey, Mr. Sieminski. But by and 
large across the country we expect we are going to show less fires 
and less area burned over. 

Mr. Kirwan. And all the States are cooperating with the Govern- 
ment very well? 

Mr. Swrineuer. The 44 States and Hawaii are cooperating very well. 
We get along with them very well. 


Forest Roaps anp TRAILS 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1. Construction of roads and tra‘Is.__....--......-.....--- $16,018,745 | $24, 714, 764 $24, 737, 500 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails__._.........._.._._-- ad 8, 244, 541 10, 385, 600 10, 000, 000 
Peel ODMGNIONB. 2 onto kk bl bch lantcs 24, 263, 286 35, 100, 364 34, 737, 500 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward ___._..-.__._......-. —599, 782 —336, 496 —850, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts_...___}.......-...-.- —11, 277, 868 —10, 788, 500 
Unobligated balance carried forward ___..........-....-.-. 336, 496 , 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


pitts ekee 24, 000, 000 24, 336, 000 23, 099, 000 
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Object classification 








1957 actual 





FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions___.-....-...-..--- 
Full-time equivaient of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees _-- 
Number of employees at end of year 


a 
. 
= 


38 


+ 


wort 
_ 
= 
c 






Average GS grade and salary 


sie Sieh ue adeee 6.6 $5, 024 
Average salary of ungraded positions__.................. $4, 329 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent iets. i285... f1il.. Seas. $4, 964, 551 
Positions other than permanent..-__....-......-. 3, 252, 369 
Other personal services. _-_.__.......-.--.-.---- 131, 844 
Total personal services_.................-.---- 8, 348, 764 
Oe TE scant ie ld npn adcdnddednnnacciiseened 361, 374 
03 Transportation i ee 136, 856 
04 Communication services. _......--..............-..- 107, 652 
05 Rents and utility services__._.............-......--- 176, 369 
06 Printing and reproduction _._.._..........---.------ 69, 381 
07 Other contractual services. _-__............-....--.--- 1, 821, 907 
Services performed by other agencies______-____- 2, 101, 006 
08 Supplies and materials..........................-..- 2, 085, 668 
CE a alin son nonheme ddigthdn os enue bunaibel 543, 832 
10.. Lams Grit SGrOGUres.. . ... speck. aes dew 5, 058, 678 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__..........-- 140, 316 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___._......._..._- 11, 084 
15 Taxes and assessments............---.-------------- 76, 874 
OUTER... cadadlh+i-chetubiaiitt adtinasbidiinboses 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_-_----_-.......-- 138, 605 
Teta, Fe teenie ececiitnpniiia entitn 20, 901, 156 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent ES SS EI Re 105 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.__........-- 45 
Average number of all employees---...............--.--- 135 
Number of employees at end of year_.._..........-...-- 167 
Average GS grade and salary.............-.......--.--- 7.6 $5, 648 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent Sidra Ridin oeisiint ari ceaaeilsnants $393, 971 
Positions other than permanent._._..........-.- 151, 307 
Other personal services_.-_..-.....-...---...--.. 49, 918 
Total personal services................-....--- 595, 196 
OD SRAM Silos oui eee ee 121, 170 
03 Transportation of things_...................-.--..1: 1, 195 
04 Communication services__....................---..- 1,171 
05 Rents and utility services__...._.........-.-...--.-- 17, 105 
06 Printing and reproduction---_................-.-.--- 2, 487 
07 Other contractual services... _............-.-...---- 376, 787 
08 Supplies and materials_...................-..-.....- 33, 032 
Se Fe eteinnn cilia ds <2 SORibhenw oaciun ees Sbbnnon , 456 
10, Lame amd GtEOUUTOS... .... . rasnecin sys dasccce. esses 2, 213, 953 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions--.-..............|---.----------.- 
Oe SRE PE WI go inc co tenccete woneendensscbiesososneuinenia 
CONE is ntti ano sae> dhe die dpe osdad bd ddkntl~« 3, 363, 552 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges__............-- 1, 422 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads_................-.- 3, 362, 130 
Duel Wee ack a eee 24, 263, 286 










1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











1, 558 1, 558 
1, 625 1, 578 

3, 229 3, 183 

4, 796 4, 700 

6.7 $5,091 | 6.7 $5, 091 
$4, 405 $4, 405 

$7, 706, 033 $7, 706, 033 
5, 256, 731 5, 106, 731 
194, 572 194, 572 

13, 157, 336 13, 007, 336 
474, 602 474, 600 
161, 807 161, 800 
136, 332 136, 300 
203, 721 203, 700 
152, 688 152, 700 

2, 728, 632 2, 325, 000 
2, 967, 008 2, 527, 600 
2, 261, 284 2, 111, 300 
617, 251 617, 300 

7, 010, 385 7, 773, 400 
663, 689 684, 200 

8, 641 9, 000 

99, 432 99, 000 

21, 039, 761 30, 642, 808 30, 283, 236 
245, 736 245, 736 
30, 397, 072 30, 037, 500 
145 145 

45 45 

176 176 

205 205 

7.6 $5,664 | 7.8 $5, 784 
$583, 550 $593, 800 
150, 000 150, 000 

66, 350 56, 200 

799, 900 800, 000 
100, 000 98, 000 

3, 000 3, 000 

3, 000 4, 000 

40, 000 37, 000 

4, 000 2; 000 

163, 000 156, 000 

90, 000 98, 000 

2, 000 2, 000 

3, 452, 192 3, 453, 200 
45, 400 46, 000 

800 800 

4, 703, 292 4, 700, 000 
4, 703, 292 4, 700, 000 
35, 100, 364 34, 737, 500 





20659—58 
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Forest Roaps anp TRalILs, (LiqguipaTion oF Contract AUTHORIZATION) 


Status of unfunded contract authorization 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Unfunded balance at beginning of year_.................-.---- BE MEE hc. the» hoon berinlonee ores eahnii> 
omurmes Gucnorameqon (mew)... .-0............--0 ool 27, $5 000 | $27, 000, 000 
Administrative cancellation 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up forest roads and trails. 
$23,099,000 is proposed for forest roads and trails, a decrease of 
$1,237,000. Due to carryovers, the decrease will be only $362,864. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 67 through 70 in the record at this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


Forest roads and trails 


; 
Forest roads | Roads and 














and trails trails for 
(annual States Total 
appropria- | (permanent 
tion) appropria- 
tion) 

Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959....__.._____- iin $24, 336,000 | $10, 788, 5 $35, 124, 500 
Budget estimate, 1959__ one pais tiadbeaetideaeks 23, 099, 000 10, 788, 500 33, 887, 500 
nn ne cece ec wtmmapip nen ahilaareteeaes SURE OOO lon ceeceee cane —1, 237, 000 





Note.—The above tabulation and the following projet schedule and justification combine the appro- 
priation for forest roads and trails made pursuant to the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1923, as amended, and 


the appropriation of 10 percent of forest receipts for construction and maintenance of roads and trails w ithin 
the national forests, pursuant to 16 U. 8. C. 501. 


Although a decrease of $1,237,000 in the appropriation is proposed for 1959, 
it is estimated there will be a decrease of only $362,864 in obligations for con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and trails because of the availability in 
1959 of $850,000 carried forward from the fiscal year 1958. 


Project statement (on basis of available funds) 


Project 1957 1958 Increase or 1959 
(estimated) decrease (estimated) 
———EE Ee a | gE 

1. Construction of roads and trails._..-_._-.-.-- $25, 350,655 | $24, 714, 764 +-$22, 736 $24, 737, 500 

2. Maintenance of roads and trails____.______-- 10, 215, 844 10, 385, 600 —385, 600 10, 000, 000 

Total obligations.________________-..2.. | 35,566,499 | 35,100,364 | 362,864 34,737, 500 

Unobligated balance brought forward __-_____-_-- —993, 717 —825, 864 —24, 136 —850, 000 

Unobligated balance carried forward . : +825, 864 +850, 000 ne weenie snhbune 
Transfer from ‘“‘Roads and trails for States” 

(transfer shown in 1957 for comparability) _...| —11,398, 646 | —10, 788, 500 |_...........__ — 10, 788, 500 


amanda 24, 000, 000 24, 336, 000 —1, 237, 000 23, 099, 000 








Total appropriation or estimate 














1 ooiroco 


— a i —) 
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DECREASE 


1. A net decrease of $362,864 in available funds for construction and mainte- 
nance of forest roads and trails is proposed. In the fiscal year 1958 it was neces- 
sary to repair and restore roads and trails damaged by floods and storms during 
the winter of 1955-56, mostly in California, Idaho, and Oregon. This work 
will be completed in 1958. 
~The following table summarizes the total road and trail program for the fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959: 


Program for roads and trails 

















} 
Increase (+) 
| or 
| decrease (—), 
Item 1957 obliga- | | 1959 appro- 
tions 1958 estimate | 1959estimate| _ priation 
compared 
| with 1958 
| appropria- 
tion 
CONSTRUCTION 
Bride TOPIMCOMMOMNG . . onic kd... nn csenasse- $3, 346, 156 $3, 380, 000 $3, 380,000 |__....___- . 
Fire and general purpose reads and trails___-.._- 3, 132, 927 3, 617, 834 3, 460, 500 —$157, 334 
Timber aqcess roads... .. -. ..-----+-2-22-+e-<2-- | 18,871,572 17, 716, 930 17, 897, 000 +180, 070 
Subtotal, construction.................--- 25, 350, 655 24, 714, 7! 24, 737, 500 +22, 736 
| | 
MAINTENANCE | 
Sees Gees Ween cook. hash enteeacae ds 10, 215, 844 10, 385, 600 10, 000, 000 —385, 600 
Total, direct obligations, construction | | 
and maintenance...--............--.-.- |. 35, 566, 499 35, 100, 364 34, 737, 500 — 362, 864 
Prior year balance brought forward. _-_-.______- —993, 717 ~-825, 864 —850, 000 | —2, 136 
Balance available in subsequent year_____- 2 825, 864 | 850, 000 |... 2-220. -. —850, 000 
Appropriation or estimate... _.__________- . 35, 398, 646 35, 124,500 | 33, 887, 500 —1, 237, 000 
oS Dep rs Da ee Tee See t i 











STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The national forests must be made accessible before they can be 
fully developed ; losses from fire, insects, disease, and soil erosion mini- 
mized; lands managed for optimum production of water, timber, for- 
age, wildlife, and recreation benefits; and resources utilized for maxi- 
mum economic return. As currently estimated a forest development 
transportation system comprised of 167,200 miles of roads and 121,500 
miles of supplemental trails is needed to make the forests accessible. 
The status of this system is as follows: 


Miles (estimated) 


Roads Trails 





Existing facilities on which stage of improvement is adequate for present use_- 72, 500 91, 400 
Existing facilities on which stage of improvement is inadequate for present , 
wdieebicdd Jeli d Sidide bud codd docs Jendsbdeebhhadseteaaesetecedidae in 51, 900 24, 600 


DS coc noe mot adign t red india nathan Walls a5 a valbetion aetatad- ink eerrchmee ma en cakttews « _ 42,800 5, 500 
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During the fiscal year 1957 the following improvements on the forest develop- 
ment transportation system were accomplished : 


Units of work | Obligations 
Item completed (actual) 
(actual) 


By the Government: 
Roads constructed and reconstructed: 


For timber acoses.......-......-....-.-- a a i ble a 854.8 miles....| $15, 556, 189 
Por Ge pee ee abnene. SSS OSS a a, ME 278.8 miles _._. - 2, 662, 421 
Trails constructed and reconstructed - - _-_--__- ralsinsitgenspionnicaede Leswnwuune 115.9 miles___- 428, 082 
Bridges constructed and reconstructed______- cankaest Dnata eters scsahaid 555 each ____- 5, 465, 082 
Engineering and supplementary construction on timber-access roads |....--.-.-....-- 1, 238, 881 
constructed by timber purchasers. 
ene Cumneneme Dy CeOWOPMIMONE . . . clk d. Ae. ed eh oc eedon ensue 25, 350, 655 





Units of work | Appraised 
Item completed value of work 
(actual) (estimated) 





By timber purchasers: 
Timber access roads constructed and reconstructed -__._......._......- 2,725.8 miles_..| $29, 252, 799 
Bridges constructed and reconstructed_____._.._.................----.- 35 each. -..__- 227, 211 


Total appraised value of purchaser work-___-...-...........-----. kean Ienngcnnecqaeee 29, 480, 010 





The existing forest development transportation system is maintained in part 
by the Forest Service and in part by others, such as local public road authorities, 
private cooperators and permittees, and purchasers of national forest timber. 
The following table shows how the system was maintained in fiscal year 1957. 
During that year $8,342,430 was obligated for work on the roads maintained by 
the Forest Service and $1,873,414 for work on the trails. 





Miles (estimated) 


Roads Trails 
Facilities maintained by Forest Service_.......-...........-...-22-- 22222... 75, 300 114, 500 
Es RII hy OUT as, ns pb ecgw'd ge neppeb ances s~ anes 45, 100 1, 500 
Inactive facilities not maintained: .. ns oo ccc MEE Rath «eu ats eins 
PUI... 5. L's, tec canagmspepbanathhveadianslbmene 124, 400 116, 000 


CARRYOVER FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. A carryover of $850,000 is budgeted into 1959. What 
is the present unobligated balance and what is the latest estimate of 
carryover on June 30? 

Mr. Curr. I do not have the precise figure on the unobligated bal- 
ance, but our practice is to get construction funds obligated as early 
as we can during the summer season, the construction period, so we 
can take advantage of the good road-building weather. Normally, we 
have about 70 percent of our road construction funds obligated by this 
time of the year. A large portion of the unobligated funds is for main- 
tenance next spring and really there is an obligation against them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please put into the record what you have. 

(The material follows :) 

The unobligated balance on December 31, 1957, for the combined funds “Forest 


roads and trails” and “Roads and trails for States” was $15,692,081. It is esti- 
mated that this unobligated balance will be reduced to $850,000 by June 30, 1958. 
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TOTAL AVAILABLE IN 1959 


Mr. Kirwan. What will be the total amount of money available for 
roads and trails in 1959, including forest receipts and construction 
under timber sale contracts ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The total amount available of Government funds includ- 
ing unobligated balance from fiscal year 1958 is $34,737,500 and value 
of roads built by timber purchasers amounts to $38 million and that 
totals $72,737,500. That is our total program. 


BASIS FOR 1959 DECREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the basis for decrease of $362,864 in 1959. 

Mr. Curr. Most of that money will be deducted from our main- 
tenance work. That can be done use this last year we spent some 
of our maintenance money, about $300,000 of it, for repair of the 
damage from floods and storm damage on roads, an extraordinary 
maintenance. That work has been completed. That can be picked up. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions on State and 
private forestry cooperation and forest roads and trails? 

Mr. Norreti. Mr, Chairman, I want to give you a compliment. I 
think the Nation is getting more out of what you are doing in planting 
and growing and harvesting timber than the Nation is getting out of 
any other money it spends. This year we will have a little more than 
a hundred million dollars to do that work with, I think you are 
doing a marvelous job, Mr, Secretary, and I just want to say I am 
in wholehearted accord with what you are doing, and when and if our 
finances will permit later on, I hope you can enlarge your appropria- 
tions and doa still better job. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


STaTE AND Private Forestry Cooperation 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN COOPERATIVE TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Macnvson. You said you could stand the million-dollar cut 
in cooperation in forest-tree planting, better there than in some other 
areas. What will be the effect of this cut on the tree-planting pro- 
gram‘ 

Mr. Swineter. On the overall program on planting trees it is a 
question of how much effect it will have on the number of trees pro- 
duced. That is why it is so difficult to generalize. The reason is each 
State is different. For instance, 11 States mostly in the South—New 
York and Wisconsin are in there—produce 80 percent of all trees and 
the amount of money they get from this fund is relatively small com- 
pared to the amount they put in. 

If they take this cut, I think they would increase the cost to the 
farmer by the small difference. 

I do not think this 80 percent is going to be affected too seriously. 
On the other hand there are a number of States with small programs 
which this cut is going to hit pretty hard. They are the ones where I 
hope to sit down with the executive board and by to work something 
out. My guess is—I am just guessing because I have not talked to 


them—they would in most States increase their costs to the land- 
owner, in some States quite substantially, to take care of this reduc- 
tion, 
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Mr. Maenuson. Did you talk to any of the State foresters yet? 

Mr. Swineter. No. This letter was released last week. We do not 
discuss those things until the budget is released. 

Mr. Maenuson. I thought you might have heard some reaction 
within the week. 

Mr. Swrncter. I have not, 


FOREST INVENTORIES AND ALLOWANCE CUT 


Mr. Magnuson. You said just short of 7 billion board-feet of forest 
timber was cut last year. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Maenvson. How many national-forest working circles have up- 
to-date inventories ? 

Mr. Curr. Approximately 40 percent of them. We are making rea! 
substantial progress in inventories through the increased financing 
that you folks have allowed us. We expect to have an up-to-date in- 
ventory by 1962. It is planned to be completed in the Northwest in 
1960. 

Mr. Maenuson. What is the total allowable cut ? 

Mr. Curr. The total allowable cut as now calculated is 9.9 billion 
board-feet, just a little under 10 billion board feet. 

Mr. Magnuson. As you complete more inventories, does that cut 
goup? 

Mr. Curr. Generally as we get more up-to-date inventories we find 
we can cut more timber than we had considered could be cut. before. 
That is due to several things. We are getting better utilization, and 
we are utilizing species that were not used when we made the original 
inventories. We are getting logging on terrain that was not con- 
sidered to be loggable 10 or 15 or more years ago. 


Forest Roaps 


Mr. Macnvuson. With the new inventories your allowable cut goes 
up but in order to increase the actual cut you still have to have more 
access roads, do you not ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct; we have to have roads as, well as 
personnel and housing and other things that go along with an ex- 
panded program. 


MILES OF ROADS CONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Maenvson. How many miles of road do you have now in the 
system ? 

Mr. Curr. We have 124,000 miles of road constructed. Our 
presently planned system is 167,000 miles. However, we are making 
a complete restudy of our road needs to get full development of all 
the natiomal-forest resources. Present indications are that when the 
forests are ultimately developed and roads built into all areas where 
we need them it will require about 480,000 miles. 

Mr. Maenuson. 480,000? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. That includes the feeder roads that go 
clear to the back side of the timber units. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You now have 124,000? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You havea long way to go. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
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BUDGET PLAN 


Mr. Macnuson. How many miles of road construction are in the 
1959 budget ¢ 

Mr. Curr. In fiscal 1957 we constructed with Federal funds 1,133 
miles. The timber operators constructed 2,726 miles. The total was 
3,859 miles constructed last year. 

The financing this coming year will be about the same and the 
accomplishments will be approximately the same. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You referred to 1957 and 1959. How about 1958? 

Mr. Cuirr. It will be about the same rate of accomplishment as I 
just-cited to you. ' . 

Mr. Magnuson. And 1959 will be about the same ? 

Mr. Curr. With the same kind of financing, essentially the same 
level of financing, we will be constructing about 3,800 miles of roads, 
operator construction and Federally financed construction. 

Mr. Macanuson. How much is there in this budget for actual road 
construction with Federal funds? 

Mr. Curr. Actual road construction is $24,737,500. ‘It is shown 
on page 68 of the notes. 

Mr. Macnuson. What is this balance of $850,000? | Ts that carry- 
over to 1959 of the 1958 appropriations? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; unobligatetd balance held in reserve and carried 
over until fiscal 1959. It is available for expenditure in 1959. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION BY TIMBER BUYERS 


Mr. Magnuson. How much do you think timber buyers will spend 
on access roads in 1959 ? 

Mr. Curr. The appraised value of the work they did on system 
roads this year was about $29 million. . It is estimated they might 
spend as much as $38 million on access roads in 1959. 

Mr. Magnuson. That actually is not an expenditure by the pur- 
chaser. He reduces his bid accordingly, does he not, if he has the 
commitment to build these roads ? 

Mr. Currr.. That is correct, and we make an allowance in the ap- 
praisal if the operator is required to build the road. The allowance 
for road construction is made as one of the costs of getting the timber 
out when we appraise it, and the timber is appraised by that much 
less.. Actually, the Federal Government and Federal. resources are 
paying for these roads, whether we spend appropriated funds on them 
or whether the purchaser spends the money and is given an allowance 
in the appraisal. 

Mr. Maenvuson. The full authorization for access roads in Federal 
money is $27 million. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. Last year we did not give you the full amount of 
the authorization, did we? 

Mr. Curr. No. 

Mr. Maenuson. It was short by about two million six ? 

Mr. Curr. The actual appropriation was $24,336,000. 
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BUDGET REVENUE 


Mr. Maenuson. Then the Bureau of the Budget took an additional 
$850,000 and put it in reserve; is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. $1 million was placed ina budget reserve and $150,000 
was restored for our use this year. 

Mr. Macnuson. You could have used that $850,000 if it had been 
made available to you, I presume? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; there were plenty of places to put road money and 
plenty of roads that needed to be built. This reserve, as I understand 
it, was taken in an effort to keep the budget in balance, and all agencies 
were requested to make such savings as they could this fiscal year. 


1959 AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Maenuson. For 1959 you also are not requesting the full 
amount of the authorization ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. Almost $4 million less? 

Mr. Curr. Approximately $4 million less. 

Mr. Magnuson. Why should we not appropriate the full amount 
of the anthorization ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Magnuson, I guess that is up to the committee. In 
making up this budget, we had to determine within certain ceilings 
how we would distribute our requests and, considering everything, the 
progress being made on road construction and the progress in other 
fields, we felt that, in the interest of maintaining a balanced program, 
this was about all we could ask for under the limitations we have to 
work under. 

Mr. Maenvson. Do you not feel that we in the Government of the 
United States would get back more in revenue if we raised this by 
$4 million up to $27 million? Would we not get back more in 
revenue from the timber taken out than the amount we spend on 
the roads? 

Mr. Curr. Generally, I believe that would be true. When the 
Government builds the road, it makes more bidding opportunities 
for operators who might not be in a position financially to build 
the roads since they must advance the money to build the roads. So, 
generally, where there is a road into a tract of timber we have to 
sell, there is more spirited bidding, more people can bid and, gen- 
erally, we get a better bid price. Also, where a road is already con- 
structed, we do not make an allowance in the appraisal for the road. 
We add that much to the advertised price for the timber. So, these 
roads that are being built for timber purposes are self-liquidating, 
and they do more than pay for themselves. | 

Mr. Maenvuson. That was my impression. I will repeat again the 
question with the obvious answer. You could effectively use the 
full $27 million for access roads? 

Mr. Currr. Yes. I would have to honestly state that we could, if it 
were available to us, because there is need for more access roads. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SraTe AND Private Forestry CoorperRaTION 


TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM FOR FARMERS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, do you have any questions on State and 
private forestry cooperation or forest roads and trails? ; 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have a record of the number of farmers in 
each State that have purchased trees under the provisions of the 
cooperative tree-planting program ? 

Mr. Swincuer. No, sir; I have not. I could get the number of tree 
orders from the State forester by going back to the 45 State foresters. 
All we get in our records is total number of trees which they produce 
and sell. . 

Mr. Jensen. That would be quite a chore, but it would be very in- 
teresting to know just how many farmers in each State and how 
many farmers in total have purchased trees under this program. 

As you know, I have always been greatly interested in the tree- 
planting program for farmers. I do know that they are planting a 
great many more trees than they did even a very few years ago. I 
give credit to this program, very considerable credit. 


EXTENT OF SUBSIDIZATION 


Just to what degree do we subsidize the cost of trees to farmers un- 
der this program? That is, dollarwise, in total. 
Mr. Swineter. In 1957, fiscal year, the Federal Government appro- 
riated $1 million, the States’ appropriation was $1,900,000, and the 
Caan themselves paid $3,200,000. That is a total of six mil- 
lion one, of which the private landowners paid three million two. 
Mr. Jensen. And the Federal Government and States paid 
Mr. Swineter. Two million nine. 
Mr. Jensen. So, the cost of the trees is subsidized to about 40 per- 
cent of their value; is that right? 
Mr. SwINncLer. Nationwide, that is correct. 





EFFECT OF PLANTING PROGRAM ON PRIVATE NURSERIES 


Mr. Jensen. I know, of course, the private nurseries feel that this 
program has deterred them from selling trees. However, they have 
not, I feel, been unreasonable in their request that we not use this 
program to such an extent that it would almost drive them out of busi- 
ness. As much as I want to see this great tree-planting program con- 
tinue, and increase in fact, I would not like to see it subsidized to the 
degree that it will be impossible for nurseries to continue in the 
seedling business. The nurseries sell these trees, these seedlings, at a 
aE reasonable price. They tell me that it is not their intention to 
make a big profit on seedlings. They sell, of course, a lot of them, 


irrespective of the fact that this program is in operation. 

I wonder if the nurseries are now pretty well reconciled to this 
program, Mr. Secretary. Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Pererson. I have no current information, Mr. Jensen. About 
a year or a year and a half ago Mr. White, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, raised questions both about the Clarke- 
McNary program and all tree-planting programs where Federal funds 
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are used to assist in those programs. Qur people have had numerous 
conversations with him and I have had no representations from Mr. 
White in the last several months. I assume those issues were resolved 
or at least substantially resolved. 

Mr. McArore, I think substantial progress has been made by Mr. 
Swingler and State foresters in getting private nurserymen in on this 
business following your comment last year. I believe that has stepped 
up rather appreciably. 

May I ask also if you would like to have us get for the record next 
year the number of farmers participating in the program? I do not 
think we can do it in time this year. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to have that information because I think 
it will pinpoint and bring out to a very apparent degree just how this 
program has operated and the degree that these farmers have co- 
operated. 

FARM VALUE OF TREE PLANTING 


I know that of eourse under the soil-bank program it encourages by 
making payments to farmers for setting aside little woodlots and 
that is good. I shall never forget when I was in France visiting farm- 
ers. There, of course, there is a hedgerow around every little acreage. 
If it is not more than an acre, there is a hedgerow around it. I said 
to a French farmer, It looks like you have a lot of wasted land here, 
because on each side of the fence there was about 8 feet of land that 
was not being cultivated. He said, This is the most valuable land I 
have. That hedgerow is not exactly a hedgerow. If you will notice, 
there are fruit trees in that hedgerow and there are grapevines in that 
hedgerow. We get fruit and grapes. Then he said, there is an awful 
lot of wildlife there. We get about half of our meat from grouse and 
rabbits out. of that hedgerow. Then he said, but the most valuable 
thing is the fact that you see no erosion, neither wind nor water erosion 
on this land. There was not such a thing as even a small, little gully. 
They do not have the heavy rainfall that we have. The rain comes 
down more gently. 

Anyway, I could envison land in this country of ours that would 
have a hedgerow or row of trees around the different plots of ground. 
We cut all those trees down years ago out in my country. I was a 
boy on the farm and we cut the trees down because they shaded the 
ground and the crops would not grow good. Well, now we have dis- 
covered a fertilizer that will raise crops in the shade about as good as 
in the bright sunlight. A tree does not have to get very big until it 
is an awfully good windbreak. We have some terrifically hot winds. 
If they hit us at the right time in that corn country, just when the 
pollen is falling from the tassel, in a day or so those hot winds will 
dry up the pollen and our corn crop goes to pot. The farmers recognize 
that.. That is one reason why the farmers are planting trees, a number 
of them not only in small wood lots but along fence rows. 

That is where your seedling program comes in. So it is a very 
valuable program and as time goes on of course and the trees get large 
enough to make windbreaks, and finally large enough to make fence 
posts and a lot of other things, it is going to be a godsend to our country. 

I had the pleasure of visiting a tree farm close to Mapleton, Iowa, 
with the regional forestry director last fall. They have a plot there of 
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about 20 acres and I think there are 28 different kinds of conifers. 
It was quite an interesting day. That lot proves pretty conclusively 
the kind of trees best: adaptable to our climate and our soil. It was 
quite interesting to see that redecedar was the tree doing the best. 
It was very apparent. Of the other 27 varieties, the red cedar tree 
was the one that was doing the best. It was the most adaptable to 
our soil and our climate. That is a very important thing also. Your 
people are making tests. You have these small tree farms around 
over the Nation and you are determining by those small plots what 
trees are the best adaptable to the particular soils and climates. 

In due time if we can carry on this program, it is going to be a 
great thing for our country. In the meantime, I do hope that you 
folks can work hand in glove with the nurseries. As you know, I 
have many nurseries in my district and-they are fine people. They 
want to give good service and they want to sell their product for a 
price that is not prohibitive. I hope you will understand that when 
they come to you and attempt as best’ they can to cooperate in this 
program with you. They have told me they want to cooperate. They 
are always afraid that something is going to happen and that they 
are going to be driven out of their place in this seedling business. 

I say again that I certainly want to cooperate in every, way I can 
as a member of this committee to.carry on this program in a proper 
manner. 

EFFECT OF DECREASE IN FARM TREE PLANTING 


You have in this bill how many dollars for all the different types of 
your tree planting? So far as the cooperative tree planting program 
is concerned the estimate is $258,000 ? 

Mr. Swrncier. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. You are taking a million dollar decrease? 

Mr. Swrnoter. That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is bound to affect your program considerably, is it 
not! 

Mr. Swrineter. As I said, I think it will on a State-by-State basis. 
Overall, the program will carry on pretty well. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just about like it is at present? 

Mr. Swrncer. No, it would be hurt, of course. Eleven States pro- 
ducing 80 percent of the trees, I think will goon. We will be in trouble 
with the 19 States and Hawaii and Puerto Rico producing only 2 per- 
cent of the total. It will make quite an impact upon them unless we 
can work out something with the State foresters upon distribution of 
the fund we have left. 


OTHER FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Pererson. It might be pointed out, too, that the soil bank pro- 
gram provides funds by way of transfer to the Forest Service for co- 
operation with the States for production of planting stock. Also the 
ACP program is used to defray in part the costs of landowners for 
planting trees on non-soil-bank acres. 

There is a tree planting program on the small watersheds to the ex- 
tent that program is underway. The tree planting work under title 
IV, which there were some funds made available for last year, we are 
not asking additional funds at this time—— 
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Mr. Jensen. The $500,000 that was in it last year ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, but in the aggregate there is a very substantial 
seedling production and tree planting program going on aside from 
the particular program we are talking about in this particular budget. 

r. JENSEN. I wonder if you would list all of the programs which 
you just mentioned and the amount of money that is available. 

Mr. Prrerson. To the extent we have the specific figures we will be 


glad to supply them for the record with a depiction of what the 
program is. 


Mr. Jensen. Please do that. 
(The information follows:) 


Tree-planting programs other than cooperative tree planting under the Clarke- 
McNary Act 


The agricultural conservation program shares with farmers 
throughout the Nation the cost of performing approved soil and water 
conserving practices. One of these practices, A—7, is the initial 
establishment of a stand of trees, which is commonly called the forest 
tree planting practice. 


Federal cost sharing for this practice during the program year of 
1956, the latest year of record, amounted to..____.-_____-___-____- $2, 035, 000 


Under the conservation reserve-soil bank, the Department pays 80 
percent of the cost of planting trees. In addition, assistance is 


given to the States for the production of trees to meet the demand 
for the soil bank. 


In fiscal year 1959 it is estimated the amount of money to be used 
Teer CG S900 wrermmes WI) Be concede deeb peed msn 8, 500, 000 


Assistance to States: Under this program, assistance is given on a 
matching basis to States for planting State and privately owned land. 


In fiscal year 1958, the Ist year of this program, the Federal appro- 
priation was_____ ae iki gh a ah en a es lt, aes wate 500, 000 


The flood-prevention program consists of land treatment and struc- 
tural works for waterflow retardation and erosion prevention on 11 
large watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. The 
planting of trees and shrubs on flood producing and eroding areas 
is included in the measures applied. 


Federal cost sharing for tree ‘and shrub planting during fiscal year 
3060. is -cutimated etouc- Soho eh sl eee ee 576, 000 


Small watershed program consists of helping local organizations to 
install works of improvement on the small pilot and Public Law 566 
watersheds for watershed protection and flood prevention purposes. 
The Department pays up to 80 percent of the cost of planting critical 
areas, but furnishes only technical assistance for planting noncritical 
areas. 


In fiseal year 1959 it is estimated from the cooperatively developed 
work plans that the amount of money to be used for tree planting 
in. these 2 programe will belwik 25 sks 69, 000 


Great Plains conservation program: Information not yet available 
on this newly established program. 


Mr. Jensen. On these other programs there is no compulsion as 
to where the trees shall be purchased ? 

Mr. Swinater. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. They can be purchased and I presume to a great de- 
gree they are purchased from private nurseries; is that right? 

Mr. Swineter. There is a substantial amount of purchase from pri- 
vate nurseries, according to my understanding. 
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Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton, do you have any questions on State and 
private forestry cooperation and forest roads and trails? 


TVA REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Secretary, I had a little visitation to a certain 
section of the country recently and I was amazed to see the reforesta- 
tion program they have. I am talking about one of the agencies I 
believe you buy seedlings from. Just how much cooperation do you 
have from the seven States in the Tennessee Valley Authority ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I could only say generally, Dr. Fenton, that the 
interest in tree production and in forestry generally in the South 
has perhaps accelerated faster than any other part of the Nation in re- 
cent years. That stems from many reasons, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of which is the increase in the value of forest products and the 
growth of a very extensive pulp and paper industry in the South. 

As to your specific question as to the degree of cooperation, I would 
like to ask Mr. Swingler to give you that. 

Mr. Swinewer. I could not give those figures right now. I have 


them between the State foresters and ourselves, but I have no figures 
between the TV A and the State foresters. 


PRODUCTION OF SEEDLINGS BY TVA 


Mr. Fenton. What I am trying to get at is this: Federal funds are 
given to you people for this work. Federal funds are also given to the 
Tennessee V alley Authority. The hearings last year disclosed that the 
two nurseries at TVA, Clinton, Tenn., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., will 
complete production of 37.8 million seedlings of which 18 million will 
be used in valleywide reforestation, 2 million on tributary watershed 
projects, and 17.8 million will be transferred at cost to other agencies. 
This represents a sharp increase over 1957, which is attributable in 
the main to the production of 15 million seedlings on a reimbursable 
hasis for the United States Forest Service for its use in the soil-bank 
program. 

Now the cost of this reforestation at TVA is $190,000 and this will 
produce an income of $63,000 in 1958. 

They do sell you seedlings? 

Mr. Pererson. If so, I presume that is through the State foresters, 
Dr. Fenton, because all our cooperative forestry work is, 
in forestry on other than the national forests—is through and in co- 
operation with State forestry departments or State forestry agen- 
cies. Wedo not do any direct work on private lands. 

Mr. Swincter. Mr. Peterson, that item Dr. Fenton is talking about 
is a special case—not that we did any work with a private owner— 
but the Forest Service did have an agreement with TVA to raise trees 
in this emergency to get more trees for the soil bank. These trees 
were then distributed through the State foresters. We advanced the 
money. TVA sold them to the State forester who sold them to the 
farmers and TVA reimbursed us. 

Mr. Prererson. That was a part of the soil bank operation. 

Mr. Swinater. Yes, rather than this fund. 
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Mr. Fenton. It also states in this hearing: 


TVA produces planting stock of a kind and quantity requested by the Tennes- 
see Valley State foresters, distributed to landowners in the watershed through 
the State agencies. No cash payment is required. 

Mr. Swineter. That is correct. In two of our States and in Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii—Delaware and Maryland are the two States—the 
farmers get free seedlings. I understand TVA also has a policy of 
giving free seeclings throughout their territory as an inducement to 
plant trees. All other State foresters under our program charge for 
their trees. TVA gives free trees under its own program but has 
nothing to do with this particular fund. 

Mr. Fenton. Then TVA gives Federal aid to those same States, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Swincter. To the landowners. They get the free seedlings, 
TVA to the farmer. 

Mr. Fenton. It is quite a program down there and not. only is it 
true in the forest end of their program but also on their soil conser- 
vation program. I wonder whether there is a duplication of effort ? 

Mr. Swirneter. There is not between TVA and our program through 
State foresters because TVA and State foresters are working very 
closely together on the program, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I am glad to hear you say that there is no duplication 
for although we are charged with appropriations to the TVA, we 
are also charged with appropriations to you people. 

Mr. Swrencter. I meant there is no duplication on the ground where 
trees are being distributed. 

Mr. Fenton. TVA does not charge, do they ? 

Mr. Swineer. That is correct, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Fenron. The other States do? 

Mr. Swincter. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. TVA is giving them a gift as against the other tax- 
payers. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FoR NATIONAL Forests 
CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities: Acquisition of lands for Cache National 


Forest (total obligations) ................-....... Pulp ecdalegal $46, 584 $53, 416 $50, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward................-...--|--.-----.---.- =@, 416 1..<.-..5<.- 
Unobligated balance carried forward ___............-- ag hh Dice laces ita dts - . 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ..-........._._-- 50, 000 | 50, 000 Prt ae 000 





Object classification 





1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Ri pe DOININENOGS Wooo 0 cSl Sho Ooo tee $46, 584 $53, 416 $50, 000 
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SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: Acquisition of lands for Superior Na- 


; me Forest (total obligations) _...__..........-...--222...-. $273, 590 $568, 090 $500, 000 
inancing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward___......-........__. — 41, 680 — 268, 090 — 200, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward__...................- 268, 090 206, OOOH. 2530223 J 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..._._..____ 500, 000 500, 000° 300, 000 


Object classification 











1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. _.....................-- 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees sr eactua—ditee. dens ths 3 2 2 
Number of employees at end of year 2 2 2 











Average GS grade and salary_..____-.----- 222 6.6 $5,024} 6.7 $5,001 | 6.7 35,091 
01 Personal services: 


Permenmons pose. 6522 iiss. JRL $8, 937 $15, 450 $15, 450 
Other personal services ___ 50 














Total personal serVices_- <_<. -2 2-2-2. 8, 937 15, 500 | 15, 500 
02 Travel.___-- widetuned Sedu d-b eae 575 500 500 
08 ‘Transportation of things... ....... 2-2. 2sele..s2-22 2221-525 i tiscivds.oses kas 
ep Ty gs en, ES a a SG. nie 3 ; 
07 Other contractual services ____.._.. (bien teense Oe Be eek sale Miaiteiabek inde : 
Services performed by other agencies: __.--_.-....----- 278 200 172 
Ce” Ceres O0NS INGE IRIE noun oceckesisubecctiewecanwcdss 8 }....° ricrr de. tg h 
10._Lands and structures -_- sidelines Mheedigibde siditsc > incleiurianeliaiied 263, 580 551, 190 483, 10) 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .-_.-.............---|.--------.-- 7 728 
Total obligations____.____. ~saamsaabibe nighinhsiadidaebasae | 273, 590 568, 090 500, 000 








JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. All right. Acquisition of lands; insert pages 71 
and 72 in the record. 


Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 





Acquisition | Acquisition 

















of lands for of lands 
national for Cache Total 
forests, national 
special acts forest 
Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959. ___................. $10, 00 $50, 000 $60, 000 
Badges estimate; 10GB. 5555s. sin si cc en eb ican Leo gus 16, 000 50, 000 60, 000 
Project statement 
Project 1957 | 1958 1959 
(estimated) | (estimated) 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National -Forest..............-- $56, 391 $63, 416 $60, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward... ..................-.--]----.---.----- —3, 416 |_..._.__- ; 
Unobligated balance carried forward----...................-.--- ; ee: 6. i Lt 





Total appropriation or estimate. _._......_- sk, Sngilie Binteleids 59, 807 60, 000 60, 000 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Two appropriations are available for acquisition of lands for Cache National 
Forest. A $10,000 appropriation is available from national-forest receipts when 
appropriated by Congress. The $50,000 appropriation is based on the act of 
July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632), which authorized additional appropriations for 
the same purpose. Funds appropriated under the latter act must be matched 
by donation of land or funds of not less than equal value contributed by local 
agencies or persons. These contributions include costs of lands previously 
donated to the United States by local agencies or groups, and national forest 
receipts used to purchase land which otherwise would have accrued to the 
benefit of the local counties, to the extent that these exceed contributions by the 
Federal Government. Review of past records tudicates that the local contribu- 
tion in accordance with the act, through fiscal year 1955, is about $100,000; a 
final examination of local records is now in progress. Thus, there was sufficient 
eredit available to meet, substantially, the non-Federal cost share for 1957 and 
1958. Additional matching is anticipated. 

These funds are used to acquire lands within the Cache National Forest, Utah, 
which are critical from watershed and erosion standpoints to enable control and 
minimization of soil erosion and flood damage. These lands are in a depleted 
eondition watershedwise, and are flood and erosion hazards. Public ownership 
is required to restore such lands and assure against further depletion. In fiscal 
year 1957, 7,429 acres of these important watershed tracts were approved for 
purchase. 

In 1958, it is planned to acquire with appropriated funds an additional 
6,000-7,000 acres of these lands within the North Fork Ogden River drainage, 
the North Ogden watershed, and the Wellsville Mountain watershed area. 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest 


Appropriation, 1958 and base for 1959 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Decrease (to provide for acquisition of lands at about the 1958 


ores 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward. ......... 


Appropriation or estimate 


DECREASE 


(1) The proposed decrease in appropriation of $200,000 is offset by a carry- 
over of an equivalent amount from fiscal year 1958 which will permit a program 
in the fiscal year 1959 at approximately the same level as in the fiscal year 1958. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation is for the purchase of land pursuant to the act of June 22, 
1948 (62 Stat. 568), as amended by the act of June 22, 1956 (70 Stat. 326), to 
preserve the unique qualities of the remaining wilderness canoe area in the 
Superior National Forest, Minn. The act of June 22, 1956, extended the area 
to which the purchase directive applies and authorized additional appropriations. 

During the fiscal year 1957, 32 tracts containing 2,741 acres, costing $266,679, 
were approved for purchase. These included several resort and other improved 
tracts the existence of which materially impaired the unique quality of this 
remaining wilderness canoeing area. Acreage acquired in the area to which 
this law is applicable from June 1948 to date, through purchase and exchange, is 
19,597 acres. 
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Within the area authorized for purchase, there are still to be acquired 24 
properties improved and used for commercial resort purposes, 66 properties with 
other improvements (mostly cabins), and 36,700 acres of private lands not yet 
developed. An appropriation of $500,000 in fiscal year 1958 provides for the 
purchase of about one-quarter of these properties. Emphasis will be placed on 
acquisition of improved tracts and tracts which because of location or character 
may be improved in the near future, as such tracts most seriously detract from 
or threaten the distinctive qualities of the canoeing area. 


CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is it necessary to continue land acquisition in 
Cache National Forest in 1959 at a cost of $50,000? 

Mr. Horxtns. There are some very steep mountain slopes in the 
Cache National Forest that are watersheds for not only Soden but 
many local communities there. These slopes have been, under private 
ownership, badly overgrazed, some have been badly burned. They 
have some flash floods out there that result in tremendous losses to 
those communities. The Government, for instance, is building the 
Pine View Reservoir in this area at an expenditure of some $7 million. 
It is felt very desirable that the Government own more of this land 
in order to protect these watersheds for the communities and the 
Federal investments in the form of reservoirs, military establishments, 
et cetera. 

In recognition of the above-mentioned conditions Congress passed 
a law, approved July 1956, authorizing an appropriation totaling 
$200,000. $50,000 was appropriated under that act in 1957, $50,000 
in 1958, and we are requesting $50,000 more in 1959. One more year 
will complete the appropriation authorized by that special act of Con- 
gress. It is a watershed problem that threatens the economy of that 
whole area. 

Mr. Ktrwan. Is local matching assured for 1959 ? 

Mr. Hopkins. We received data showing local groups have more 
than matched all the money they will get in 1958. They have not yet 
submitted the necessary affidavits for matching 1959 funds but we ex- 
pect they will. 

SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Kirwan. $300,000 is budgeted to continue land acquisition for 
the Superior National Forest, a decrease of $200,000. Considering 
carryover, $500,000 will be available, about the same as this year. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


What is the present unobligated balance ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. The unobligated balance carried forward into fiscal 
year 1958 is $268,000, and it is felt we would not spend this year more 
than the $500,000. It is hard to tell what the unobligated ba!snce is 
as of today because most of it will be obligated at the national forest 
reservation meeting in late February or March. 

Mr. Kirwan. What funds will be required after 1959 to complete 
acquisition for the Superior National Forest ? 

Mr. Horkrns. The act of June 22, 1956, increased the authorization 
to $2.5 million, and after 1959 there will be $700,000 left to be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. Kirwan. $700,000 left ? 

20659—58——51 
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Mr. Hopxins. That is right. 
Mr. Kirwan. What sort of prices will have to be paid for the 24 
properties which are improved and used for commercial resort pur- 
2 


Mr. Hopkins. Those prices vary a great deal, from one tract which 
was authorized to be purchased at $100,000, down to about $15 an acre, 
depending on the improvements that have been placed on the proper- 
ties. It is very difficult to say what the prices will be. In fiscal year 
1957 we bought 6 resorts at an average cost of $474 per acre, but 
the bulk of that cost is in the improvements that were put on the 
land. What we have to pay depends on whether they put up a $50,000 
lodge or a $25,000 lodge. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would put in the record at this point the 
number of pieces of property you purchased up there and what you 
paid for them. 

Mr. Horxriys. We have purchased to date 19,597 acres at a cost of 
approximately $1 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean improved property. 

Mr. Horxrins. Wecan put that in. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put that in, because you say there are 24 more 
resort properties to be acquired. As time goes on and you get 
down to the last six, you can put it down that the price will be pretty 
well raised. 

Mr. Horxrys. In all probability when we get down to the last 2 or 
3 we will have to resort to soudmaniaiee, but we want to acquire 
as Many as we can without resorting to condemnation. 

(The information follows:) 

Acquired or being acquired to date: 


13 tracts with resorts at a total cost of.............-..------..- $410, 200 
11 tracts with cabins at a total cost of.......------.-..----....-. 71, 790 


AssiIsTANCE TO STaTes For TREE PLANTING 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 




















Finaincing: Appropriation (new cbligational authority) 





| 
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Object classification 
‘ 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions___..-._._._._...-..---..}-..------2-2- ak alae 
Average number of all employees................-.- 22-222. 2-- fence eee ee Otideuss: tet. 
Number of employees at end of year---...........-.-..----...|---.---.-.-.-. SE ae 
Avetage G&S grade and ealaeys . ....~~ nce n cis ie A Ss ae iY.” WE Pico ol. ad awe 


01 Personal services: 
Permonent positions... 2... aR ek ek sn kc $31, 445 
Other personal services 








Total personal services. 





Os TORE, on sinc this Ee idoniiime dguunnyhas Sty ata ee tae os 2, SS oa 
eo REE RD a PAL OO ke BA Shan cautndebiel « 
G6 Comsmimication services. ........... Sig sniebie econ ss neice kaos nds eae es ack 
G7: EGRET Potter adhe ChFC et. . . 5. 6. ono mn ppg nn dngn ved soc adinhbegess-nadiaia TE lice a el ene 

Services performed by other agencies___...............|-..--..-.-.-- ee hs. tesseos.... 
1S EDTA ORG SORGREIINA,... «erie nnissinsn'b octelintne Daiaelstaes aeeiiiies dae Gia cd pind cet 
Oe * SITs A Ses a adan ttre emseress eeeiaed lin Serene dersnhenin 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions MO Takako. tik 

DF RIOUAS 16 DORI. 5 shits snitch ded cease ON, Ge boost su cekss-< 

Tote C8 ro nas bnonbenneednitittinbanieits aihtedecainitnth: 500, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. The next item is “Assistance to States for tree plant- 
ing.” 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert page 74 in the record. 
(The material follows :) 


Assistance to States for tree planting 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959____._-___________________ $500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Decrease (to eliminate the appropriation for this program in 
1959 


scent emp nie lial he aitliiipalpi nen ahctiepenacane ial ial —500, 000 
Project statement 
Project : Tree planting (appropriation or estimate) : 
508 (eal) ee ae Perrone noerores ” $500, 000 
DOCTOR 5.55 ete sed mcishn ditions tbc ale hd abieb thea ditt inch lan ASah Aisa —500, 000 


DECREASE 


(1) Decrease to eliminate the appropriation for this program in 1959 


It is proposed to defer further appropriations for this program, which was 
initiated in 1958. Through January 1958, agreements have been approved for 
the advance of funds to only 8 States on the basis of plans submitted by the 
States. These States are Fiorida, Georgia, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Other assistance to landowners 
in tree planting through existing programs of the Department and the States 
should make it possible for the States to continue effective reforestation programs. 

The approved State plans for 1958, in addition to direct tree planting, provide 
for land preparation and purchase of planting equipment and, thus, will con- 
tribute to an effective program in 1958 as well as providing for continued refor- 
estation programing by the States even though Federal funds under this program 
are not available during fiscal year 1959, 
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CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates proposed deletion of language for this item as follows: 
‘(For expenses necessary to carry out section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 


1956, approved May 28, 1956 (70 Stat. 188), $500,000, to remain available until 
expended.]’” 


This language change deletes the appropriation in its entirety since no esti- 
mate for this item is proposed in the 1959 budget. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. No funds are requested under this item in 1959, a de- 
crease of $500,000. What is the status of this program, and what is 
the basis for deferring additional requests? 

Mr. Swrneter. Title 4 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 authorized 
the Secretary to cooperate with the State foresters in planting trees 
on both State and privately owned land. 

We have a $500,000 appropriation during the current fiscal year, 
and we have received requests for agreements from States covering just 
about that amount. 

The reason for taking out this money—this is one of the programs 
that was just getting underway, and, because of the amount of money 
we had for this budget, it was felt it was a program that could be 
eliminated with less impact on the States than any other program. 
We were especially fortunate in that we were late in getting out the 
money, so that we were able to tell each State forester as we allocated 
money this year that there would be no money budgeted for this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1959. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Kirwan. Language changes; insert pages 75 and 76 in the 
record. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 
FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For expenses necessary for forest protection and utilization, as follows: 

“Forest land management: For necessary expenses of the Forest Service * * * 

“State and private forestry cooperation: For cooperation with States in forest- 
fire prevention and suppression, in forest tree planting on non-Federal public 
and private lands, and in forest management and processing, and for advising 
timberland owners, associations, wood-using industries, and others in the applica- 
tion of forest management principles and processing of forest products, as au- 
thorized by law ; [$13,245,000] $12,195,000. 

“(Forest Land Management :] During the current fiscal year not to exceed 
$50,000 of the funds appropriated under this heading shall be available for the 
acquisition of sites authorized by the Act of March 3, 1925, as amended (16 U.S. C. 
555), without regard to any other limitation on the amount available for this 

urpose.”’ 
a This language change is proposed to delete the subappropriation title ‘Forest 
Land Management” in order to make the provision included in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1958, for the acquisition of administrative sites applicable 
to the entire appropriation for “Forest protection and utilization.” 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item, as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“Sec. 201. Appropriations available to the Forest Service for the current fiscal 
year shall be available for: (a) purchase of not to exceed [157] 120 passenger 
motor vehicles [, of which 132 shall be] for replacement only, and hire of such 
vehicles ; operation and maintenance of aircraft and the purchase of not to exceed 
[five] six, of which four shall be for replacement only; * * * (e) purchase, 
erection, and alteration of buildings and other public improvements, but the 
cost of any such building, exclusive of the cost of constructing a water-supply or 
sanitary system and of connecting the same with any such building, and exclusive 
of any tower upon which a lookout house may be erected, shall not exceed $25,000 
($30,000 in Alaska), except for one building which shall not ewceed $80,000: 
Provided, That one building may be constructed to serve the purposes of two or 
more buildings at a cost not to exceed the sum of the limitations for separate 
buildings: Provided further, That any building, the cost of which as improved 
was $25,000 or more, shall not be improved within any fiscal year by an amount 
in excess of 5 per centum of such cost (5 U. 8. C. 565a) except that an additional 
$400,000 may be used for improvements at the Forest Products Laboratory; * * *” 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The first and second changes in language would provide authority for the 
Forest Service to replace 120 passenger motor vehicles and to purchase 6 aircraft, 
of which 4 would be acquired to replace existing aircraft. A complete justification 
for the need for these vehicles appears in the justification of estimates for motor 
vehicles and aircraft. 

The third change would authorize construction of an aerial operations loft 
building at McCall, Idaho, estimated to cost $80,000. 

A smokejumper base was established at McCall, Idaho, in 1943, with limited 
facilities and 10 smokejumpers. The present loft was assembled in 1944 from 
parts of portable Civilian Conservation Corps buildings. It has now deteriorated 
beyond repair, and does not have sufficient space to provide for production-line 
flow of work essential for maximum use of the aerial resources. The jumper 
force has been expanded to 70 and should be increased to 80 within the next 
2 years. A building 50 by 100 feet, with parachute loft (tower), is needed to 
provide for the care, maintenance, repair, and packing of parachutes used by 
smokejumpers operating from this base, in addition to 1,000 aerial-cargo para- 
chutes which are serviced here annually. 

McCall, Idaho, is the base of aerial operations for the large roadless areas of 
central Idaho timber and watershed lands comprising 18 million acres of national- 
forest lands lying within 3 Forest Service regions and 7 national forests. An 
annual average of 520 lightning fires per year occur in this operating area, of 
which one-fifth are initially attacked by aerial forces operating from this base. 

The fourth change would authorize the use of $400,000 for replacement of 
the existing unsafe and wornout steam plant at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. It is proposed to install a modern steam plant of larger 
eapacity, including required housing, appurtenances, and connection to the pres- 
ent steam system. 

The boilers of the present steam plant have become unsafe. A recent boiler 
inspection indicated that the 23-year-old steam generators may have to be op- 
erated at reduced pressure. This would seriously handicap operations. If 
the boilers fail, the laboratory would have to close for an extended period until 
emergency steam generation devices could be installed. 

In still another respect the present steam plant is a hazard to the safety 
and health of the operators. It is located about 20 feet below ground level 
and lacks natural ventilation. Occasionally gases from the adjoining pulp and 
paper and wood preservation laboratories enter the sump. Even small quanti- 
ties of these gases, which may include poisonous chlorine from bleaching, cause 
great discomfort and danger to the operators. The operators in the boiler- 
room have to mount two flights of stairs to gain access to the open. This is a 
dangerous situation in case of emergency. 

Moreover, the present plant is insufficient in capacity to meet existing steam 
demands. On occasions it must be operated at 100 percent in excess of rated 
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capacity to meet current needs. Even at these dangerous levels of operation 
steam use must be carefully rationed during the winter months because of 
heating requirements. Lessened efficiency of operation of the laboratory re- 
sults. The modern steam plant proposed will increase capacity from 14,000 
pounds of steam to approximately 45,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the language changes proposed in 1959. 

Mr. Henper. There is one language change under “Forest land 
management” that will make the acquisition of administrative sites 
applicable to the entire appropriation. 

Then there is a second language change in regard to assistance to 
States for tree planting. Since the appropriation is deleted in its 
entirety, this will be eliminated from the language in 1959. 

We have three general provisions. One has to do with the usual 
a changes in the number of passenger motor vehicles and air- 
crait. 

A second item has to do with an authorization for $80,000 for the 
construction of an aerial operations loft building at McCall, Idaho. 

The third item is an authorization for the use of $400,000 in addi- 
tion to the 5 percent authorization now available for replacement 
of the existing unsafe and wornout steam plant at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

We can give you those changes in greater detail for the record if 
you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are the two extra airplanes for? 

Mr. Henper. We are requesting replacement of 4 planes and 
addition of 2. We have one more new airplane this year than we 
had last year. This is a medium-size cargo plane, about a four-pas- 
senger plane, that will mainly be used in transporting personnel in 
directing fire fighting. Most of our use of planes is under contract 
with private plane owners and we have need for a plane to direct some 
of our contract planes to fires and for other general transportation use. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be more of a general-use plane for your own 
agency in fire fighting rather than contracting some outside plane. 
You feel you need this extra plane for your own use. Is that right? 

Mr. Henver. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please place in the record at this point the justifica- 
tions for the motor vehicles and aircraft requested. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The 1959 estimates for the Forest Service propose the replacement of 120 
passenger motor vehicles which meet replacement standards. It is estimated 
that early in fiseal year 1959 the passenger-vehicle fleet will include 169 units 
meeting or exceeding the replacement standards. Of this total 76 will meet both 
age and mileage standards, 65 age only, and 28 mileage only. Only 120 of these 
vehicles will be replaced. The increase in the number of vehicles meeting both 
age and mileage standards, and mileage only, as compared to age only minimum 
standards, is the result of greater utilization of vehicles. After the 120 replace- 
ments have been made, indications are that the fleet will include 20 units meeting 
the age-mileage standards ; 14, mileage only ; and 15, age only. 

It is the Forest Service practice to inspect all units which meet or exceed 
replacement standards and continue in use those units which the appraisal shows 
ean be dependably and economically used another year. The dependability of 
equipment is an important factor in keeping work programs on schedule and in 
meeting emergencies. For example, breakdowns of vehicles while on field trips 
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cause disruptions and delays in fieldwork and loss of effective worktime of em- 
ployees. The continued use of old vehicles is also undesirable from a safety 
standpoint since most of them are operated over rough, narrow, winding roads 
in mountainous country. Because most of the vehicle use is under adverse con- 
ditions, operating and repair costs of vehicles ordinarily become excessive after 
they reach replacement standards. Overall costs are reduced if over age and 
high-mileage units are replaced as soon as inspections reveal that continued opera- 
tion is uneconomical and unsafe. 

Based on the planned schedule of replacements, the Forest Service will have 
a total of 689 passenger motor vehicles in fiscal year 1959. The requested authori- 
zation is essential for effective and economical operation of Forest Service 
programs. 


As as June 30, 1957, the age and mileage classes of Forest Service vehicles 
were: 


AGE DATA MILEAGE DATA 
Number Number 

Year model: of vehicles | Tifetime mileage: of vehicles 
TE OF We oc csceces annstenurenanan 119 CE. Sc icnennecnncsirnimnnetininiss 5 
rs sant Wibera sh aedaatante reece 7 80,000 to 100,000_______...-___ 27 
is cinnhcnahcvas denis tiinentionacnbtamnianala 75 60,000 to 80,000_.-._-_-.-_-___ 78 
ID wiipectcciaeiiieni ics aie ei ae 142 40,000 to 60,000__....-._.--__ 119 
Telia isnchiaentesteiueirisleamteaienci cine 156 20,000 to 40,000___.__....__--- 216 
IES»; conignuanasencieemeiiani kaaenendl 117 eg Se ae ES 241 
TET Kes «<6 go ctinascacamuieliabmeeanmiain 686 a iat Raia ili 686 


Passenger motor vehicles are used by (1) forest officers in the protection, 
utilization, management, and development of the national forests and land- 
utilization projects and in the program for control of forest pests; (2) research 
technicians on experimental forests and ranges, on field research projects and 
forest surveys; (3) foresters engaged in carrying out the laws providing for 
State and private forestry cooperation; and (4) regional office field-going ad- 
ministrative officers in performing, directing, and inspecting fieldwork. 

The Forest Service is essentially a field organization and its passenger motor 
vehicles are located mainly at regional, national forest, and ranger district 
headquarters, land-utilization projects, and experimental forests and ranges. 
There are over 232 million acres within the exterior boundaries of the national 
forests and land-utilization projects and about 435 million acres of State and 
private forest land are included within the areas which benefit from Federal 
participation in the cooperative forest program. Much of this area is without 
common-carrier service, and most forest areas and research centers are remote 
from commercial travel routes, requiring extensive use of motor Vehicles as a 
means of transportation. The major portion of transportation needs, particularly 
at forest regional and supervisor levels and at other larger headquarters, in- 
volves multiple passenger use and can be more expeditiously and economically 
met by use of sedans and station wagons than by other types of vehicles. 


REPLACEMENT AND ADDITIONS OF AIRCRAFT 
The 1959 estimates for the Forest Service propose replacement of 4 and 
addition to 2 aircraft. 


The Forest Service currently has a total of 31 aircraft comprising the fol- 
lowing: 


Light reconnaissance  airplanes....c.....~i4.~- jun sctishee nena 10 
Medium and heavy cargo and transport airplanes (8 medium ; 2 heavy) ~--.- 10 
Forest spray airplanes (Stearman, Piper and TBM) ------..----~---..--. 3 
ee oe ee SERS ar icc anicit edt tbech-eceetadietine eepemmeatmmadenet i 
Torpedo bomber airplanes..._.......-... wits al 7 

TINT. smuremnsenpeeneiesnlinlc ice SIMI Ceca esas aad etienidvedasibdgcaiaaiioabah toate 31 


The feconnaissance and transport airplanes are used for transportation of ad- 
ministrative personnel, firefighters, including smokejumpers, equipment and 
supplies to remote inaccessible areas where airplane service of commercial 
operators fs inadequate or unavailable, for fire reconnaissance and detection, for 
location of incipient outbreaks of forest insect pests, and in appraising the scope 
and seriousness of infestations in forested areas. The forest spray airplanes are 
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used for research and development work in forest insect control needs. The 
helicopter is used in experimental tactical forest-fire suppression work in south- 
ern California. 

Seven Grumman Avenger single-engine torpedo bombers (Navy TBM) are for 
use in direct tactical forest-fire fighting. 

It is estimated that it will be necessary to replace 2 reconnaissance airplanes 
and 2 multipurpose cargo, smokejumper, personnel transport planes that are 
more than 11 years old. These airplanes are rapidly becoming unairworthy and 
have reached the point where it is uneconomical to overhaul or modernize them 
to meet the airworthiness requirements of Civil Air regulations. Since Forest 
Service airplanes are operated to a large extent over rough mountainous terrain 
where landing fields are poor and scarce, these planes must be maintained to 
provide top performance and dependability. 

The proposed replacement planes are needed to guide complicated aerial at- 
tack on forest fires by privately owned airtankers and helicopters, to facilitate 
detection patrol and reconnaissance, and to transport smokejumpers, fire fighters, 
equipment, and supplies in remote areas where airplane services of commercial 
operators are inadequate or unavailable. In addition, they are needed for locat- 
ing incipient outbreaks of forest pests, appraising the scope and seriousness 
of infestation in forested areas, and directing and evaluating effectiveness of 
pest-control operations. 

In addition to the replacements, 1 new small (4-place) aircraft is needed 
for the California region. That region has pioneered in the use of airplane 
delivery of water and chemicals by cascading on forest fires. These aircraft are 
ealled air tankers and most of those used are privately owned. Most efficient 
and safest use of air tankers requires leadership and supervision of a pilot and 
fire specialist in a small Forest Service-owned aircraft. The increased use of 
air tankers makes it necessary to add this small aircraft. 

A second small (four-place) airplane is needed for the intermountain region 
in Idaho and Utah. This plane will be used for a variety of jobs, most important 
of which are reconnaissance of fires and detection flights. Other uses include 
reconnaissance in rough mountain flying for insect-control projects and scouting 
of large fires. Acceptable private planes with qualified pilots are often un- 
available in the areas involved. 

Based on the above schedule of replacements and additions, the Forest Service 
will have a total of 33 airplanes in fiscal year 1959. The requested authorization 
is essential for effective and economical operation of Forest Service programs. 


Mr. Kirwan. Any questions? Mr. Sieminski? 

Mr. Sreminsxr. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed this visit with you people. 

Last October in the Gifford Pinchot area in Oregon, I saw the 
housing project and the timber-cutting operation right up to where 
you were loading it. It was very interesting. 

When we got to the end of the line we saw why the roads are needed. 
The road, in my book, comes first to expedite the movement of timber 
and to save money. 

Mr. Peterson. There is no question about roads being the first thing 
needed in forest management. As I tried to point out, when roads 
are built other services are required, also. 

Mr. Krrwan. I had a good view, both of your housing and your 
tree cutting. 

Mr. Pererson. We are pleased you got to see it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to have had this visit with you this after- 
noon, and enjoyed your presentation. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, January 20, 1958. 
INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM M. HOLT, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
JEAN R. HANNA, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: Adjudication of Indian claims (total 
SIRES 2752... cggs eign ocak ne toeitna asec $130, 876 $167, 000 $177, 700 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_......-..- 1, 424 pete: . 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .....-....__- 132, 300 177, 700 177, 700 


Object classification 








1957 actual 1959 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions. -__..............-.....-. 14 18 
Average number of all employees---.-...............---.-.----. 14 18 
Number of employees at end of year_.._............-----.--.. 14 18 
Aveteus GS grate ent telary <6 5 3.5 2550 8.8 $6,705 9.7 $7, 133 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions.-.................- $127, 069 $148, 515 $161, 020 
es cs cians ithe enciecer-acobc eacieinesninaleaiateaeal intent icte acsteelasal 790 3, 600 3, 
04 Communication services.......:-.-..--.-..5..2222-.-2-2.- 710 1, 450 
GS Printity amd TOOGRCtIO «oc. on cee need eee 57 200 
07 Other contractual services... ...........--...-.-.-.-..... 334 

Services performed by other agencies...................- 5 
8 ER ena a SDE aie 384 
OD * NO oo ba 5 cdi ei epi ics. cg ceweeteeiwen 1, 325 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.....................}..-.---..---.. 
15 Taxes and assessments... ...................2..-..-...-2..- 202 

ONS CRU. cciisnccacawnsnnctthiienetameisal 130, 876 


NO INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Sreminski. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have before us at this 
time representatives of the Indian Claims Commission, who will 
present their justifications in behalf of their budget request for fiscal 
year 1959. 

Do you have a prepared statement which you desire to present to the 
committee, Mr. Holt ? 

Mr. Hotr. No, sir; we have no prepared statement. We are asking 
the same amount in the budget for this coming year as the present 

ear. Our administrative officer, Mr. Langston, and his assistant, 
rs. Hanna, will explain the budget request. 

ae Sreminsxr. Thank you very much. Would you care to proceed 
now 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, as Mr. Holt said, we are asking this year for 
the same amount as was appropriated last year. 

mint irae. Let me say that that means $177,700 is being re- 
quested ? 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sremrnsxi. And that is the same as this year ? 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sremrnsxt. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1 
through 11 of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


’ Salaries and expenses—Statement relating appropriation estimate to current 





appropriation 

1957 appropriations (including supplemental) _.._..__.._.____________-_ $132, 300 
SS QIU i i Sk ah cae cue ae le 177, 700 
3068-stppropriation:-in: annual. aetsccc2ki ici ec 177, 700 
Deductions : 

iF nn oe a i es ti ee eS a 1, 660 

Contractual services (other agencies) _...__.__.__-__-_--_-_-- 650 2, 310 

8s Sook, i lela eS Soe bai abe ta 175, 390 

Additions: 

Full-time personal services over recruitment lags (net) —--~- 1, 805 

en lad seidaeemipipnceoannsanerdonma 150 

Retirement and insurance contributions_._..c....._..._..--- 290 

Sic iio On at a ee i 65 2, 310 

ens IRDION DO BOO os ois tel ce celta lee ne 177, 700 
Analysis by activities 

Activities: Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims (total) : 
Neen nen a $177, 700 
Ce I ih ti ecu 2, 310 
DS CA See See ee en. ansmmicmemeuadmbia eek wis 1S 2, 310 
Neen eee ene a 177, 700 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 1959 ESTIMATES 
SUMMARY 


These budget estimates amounting to $177,700 are submitted as the basis for 
an appropriation of that amount to carry on the work of the Indian Claims 
Commission for the fiscal year 1959. 

The Commission was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved 
August 13, 1946 (25 U. S. C. 70). Its original expiration date, April 10, 1957, 
was extended for 5 years by the act approved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624). 

The amount requested is the same as that appropriated for 1958, which pro- 
vided for 7 additional employees. The 1959 estimates provide for but 4 of the 7, 
and the 3 positions not filled in 1958 result in a saving of $10,700 in that year. 


(a) Duties and functions 


The duties of the Commission are to hear and determine all claims arising 
under section 2 of the act, up to and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of 
any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American Indians re- 
siding within the territorial limits of the United States or Alaska. The act pro- 
vides that the claims may be heard notwithstanding any statute of limitations 
or laches, but that all other defenses shall be available to the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of fact, conclusions of 


law and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made, to deter-— 


mine the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deductions. 
Decisions of the Commission may be reviewed on certiorari by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


(b) Status of claims 


The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 13, 1951, were 852. 
The amounts specifically claimed, or estimated where possible in claims not 
stating the amount, approximate $3,059,153,000 exclusive of interest. This fig- 
ure applies to 245 of the 852 claims filed. $ 

Of the 852 claims filed, 530 were filed between July 1, 1951, and the expira- 
tion date for filing—August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are based. on hap- 
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penings occurring more than 100 years ago, inyolye large sums, and present 
varied and complicated questions of law and fact. They require extended hear- 
ings on questions involving Indian title, areas and values of land, counterclaims 
and offsets, and call for the most detailed and serious study and analysis of 
facts and law as shown by the voluminous testimony nad documentary evidence 
and the law claimed as applicable thereto. 

The status of the 852 claims on January 4, 1958, is given below : 


Decided after hearings 


Sec dhseaca n cascceeseannaiamcpsmeiog 111 
Theat, call «isa cise tala eer cena ie re ae i —16 
(79 final, 4 on appeal, 12 appealable) ~..-..-..-----_--- 95 
aang enceieniissiciii> curity iterihiitaaaita israel , 30 
Completed claims (including 16 on appeal or appealable)_-..___-_________ 125 
Liability determined, amount undetermined__________-_______._.___ 51 
POR, (OOO a. 5s ee teseieureie= ise ening cake edt watt Soetcaie 12 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument__._._._________________ 95 
Hedfinigs prenwtiscihy Comme ain nrg einen torn epicienninenenia 123 
Maeaperatg, TCE aS: TN i Ss tape ce al dein terse teal eon an tp 287 
Matiens 06 Gis Site eee 15 
ARRANGE EWE? CF PIN oink nad nti Bs ks ep emin 144 


The awards, amounts claimed, and the status as to appeal, of the 95 claims 
decided (including 4 on appeal and 12 appealable), are shown below. 














Num- Awards Awards in Principal 
ber claimed 
Feet onantets<tgqa><espagadins=asenesebameee 79 | $10, 228, 645. 19 17 | $717, 033, 343 
Ce BE newic ants nacancvnubescnendeseumrdaoumhran 4 4, 998, 033, 67 3 89, 515, 367 
Ap BP os 5a53 ssh eeahinwsiepacapeeweed 12 | 18, 405, 513. 36 8 77, 781, 010 
POND ewressetpuinnictiha~tnan-gidiiomemiiatiie bemilicl 95 | 23, 632, 192. 22 28 | 2 884,329,720 





1 Subject to deductions of — in 8 claims. 
2 No amount stated in 25 claim: 


Appeals to the Court of Claims have been taken from the Commission’s 
decisions in 54 claims. The status of those claims and the amount awarded and 
claimed are shown below. 


Number; Awards ap- Awards after Principal 
pealed peal lai 


ap c 

 . snerteenen cenitinnnnap enemies 29 | $2,083,999.84 | $2,083, 999. 84 $522, 148, 105 
Reversed and awarded__...............----.- © Peeksckthcnstdes 1 1, 483, 583. 73 4, 200, 420 
Reversed and dismissed .............-....--.- 1 417, 666.00 |_......-...--..- 90, 307, 749 
Remanded and pending-..............---.-..- 136th aten set ee 84, 323, 961 
Remanded and dismissed .................--- B Roered aaetnen dean tiie ieaceemeetinaedata ae 
Pending on appeal. ..-...............--.--..- t 4, 998, 083. 67 |-......-..--..- 89, 531, 367 





1 Subject to offsets in 1 claim. 
2 In 34 claims. 
3 No amount stated in 8 claims. 


Appeals to the Court of Claims have required an average of about 10 months 
for briefing, argument, consideration, and decision. The shortest time has 
been about 3 months and the longest about 2 years. 

During the past fiscal year, the Commission acted on some 580 motions and 
held sessions on 87 days in Washington and in the field, hearing testimony, 
oral arguments, and motions relating to 122 different claims. It also rendered 
15 written decisions affecting 33 claims. Of these, 1 received a final award, 4 
were found to be entitled to awards in sums from which offsets may later be 
found to be deductible, 17 were decided in favor of claimants on the question 
of Indian title to lands the area and value of which are to be determined, 6 
were dismissed, and 5 involved rulings not determinative of the claims. 

A majority of the cases before the Commission are for lands claimed under 
Indian title based on alleged exclusive occupancy from time immemorial, or 
on alleged recognized title. The question is, generally, one for preliminary 
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determination. If it is decided against the claimant, no further proceedings 
are required. If in favor of the claimant, the questions of area consideration, 
value, and offsets are then to be heard and determined. That preliminary 
question has already been determined in favor of the claimants in a considerable 
number of cases, including the 51 claims now pending the determination of 
values and offsets and representing many millions of acres of land. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The amount requested for 1959 is $177,700, the same as the appropriation for 
1958. 

The 1959 estimates for personal services are $12,505 more than the estimated 
expenditures therefor in 1958, but are only $1,805 more when the saving of 
$10,700 from the 1958 appropriation is considered. That saving is due to three 
positions provided for 1958 but not filled and not provided for in 1959. 


Personal services 


ak occ eee eneriaee nase decae ees oa tas coeheaki omens $127, 069 
Nee ne rE ermanideiueaeastgiapertoeaiaocatergearemie 148, 515 
I NI hack a daa om ith ennemnannrencore dae 161, 020 


The following table shows the positions and total salaries for 1957, 1958, and 
1959 : 


§ 


1958 1959 





Posi- | Salaries | Posi- Salaries | Posi-| Salaries 
tions | tions tions 
Chief Commissioner (statutory) .....................- 1.0 | $18,500 | 1.0 $18, 500 1 $18, 500 
Commissioners (statutory) ........................... 2.0 36,000 | 2.0 36, 000 2 36, 000 
I nc 0a 5 rs int ec ed coagelenuuabeeeeeineeeumminete 2.5 30, 624 3 31, 298 
i 4.0 37, 921 3.5 24, 471 4 35, 555 
Clerk and administrative officer (GS-13) _............. 1.0 10, 065 1.0 10, 254 1 9, 025 
Assistant administrative officer (GS-9)__............_. -2 1, 047 1.0 5, 487 1 4, 989 
Administrative assistant (GS-8) __.................... 8 IU i Sk I el 
Secretary to Commissioner (GS-7) _..............-....|...-..|.---.---.. 1.0 5, 086 1 5, 220 
Secre to Commissioner (GS-6) .._................. 3.0 13,472 | 2.0 9, 133 2 9, 636 
File SE Be anne ek So SU eA cehabeees aca le 1.0 3, 684 1 3, 769 
Clerk-typists ‘Ges a a heh cdl alli cia 5 2, 033 2 7, 028 
Ne eo a oanamenmatinnwont 1.7 5,832 | 1.0 SOUS [tile chassacucs 
I a ee 13.7 | 127,069 | 16.5 | 148, 515 18 161, 020 


Salaries for 1957 reflect a deduction of $1,181 from effective rates. That 
amount results from $169 by which net payments are less than rates under in- 
grade increases applicable for less than the year, plus a lapse of $764 in a GS-3 
position and $248 leave without pay in a GS-6 and a GS-3 position. 

Salaries for 1958 before the extra payday reflect a net deduction of $12,756 
from effective rates. The amount results from $164 (net amount as indicated 
for in-grade rates in above paragraph) plus $69 leave without pay in a GS-6 
position and $12,523 net in delay in filling 3 GS-13 and 1 GS-4 positions. 

Salaries for 1959 before the extra day reflect a deduction of $849 from effec- 
tive rates. This is the net amount by which ingrade increases are effective for 
less than the year. 

The increase of $393 in average salary for 15 graded employees in 1958 over 
11 such employees in 1957 is due to the following authorized additional costs 
for personal services : 


New Positions: 2 GS—14, 1 GS-13, 1 GS—4_____------- eeu ee $33, 130 
perrece inenenees (4)i0- i ih dic Soc ec luaiuayabiss i his 570 
Reallocations : GS-8 to 9, GS-6 to 7, GS-3 to 4___---_---.--------- 530 
Renee io. oie ot ee oe ee ek kd a i i bids 34, 230 
Less filling 2 GS-13 at minimum_-_____----.---_--~----~2--------- 1, 505 
Net additional salaries for 1958__...............-.-..-----.... 32, 725 


ley arene OO se elo ll steep ligts 738, 750 
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The average GS grade for 1958 and 1959 increases to 9.7 from the average of 
8.8 for 1957. 


Travel ene 
Aetenl 1008 ci ck aden nn ceemhi Reidel ied nd ent 
ety: TOTO a niniiinceinnateoesdecscinyniptin tsqnigibiia tania aagealattisial tales oinensiniei le 3, 600 
TIO OO, LIT ccsceersingiestiesincner psn net- angen paeinaseniasaitapmaniainaaan eee nay 3, 600 


The principal provisions of the Indian Claims Act requiring expenditures for 
travel by the Commission and members of its staff are contained in title 25, 
United States Code, section 70, page 709 (hearings and depositions before the 
Commission or a designated member of its staff in any part of the United States 
or in Alaska). 

Hearings in the past fiscal year covered eight claims at Santa Fe by a Com- 
missioner and the clerk. The travel and hearings required 35 days and $752. 
An additional $38 was spent for bus and streetcar tokens for transportation in 
Washington. 

In the present fiscal year, hearings were held for 3 weeks in Denver by the 3 
Commissioners and the clerk, covering 3 claims for several million acres of land 
in that general regicn. The travel and hearings required 71 days and $1,704. 
Additional hearings, and similar local transportation as in the past, are expected 
to approximate the $3,600 allowed for the year. 

For the next fiscal year, the requirements are estimated at the same amount— 
$3,600. 


Communications 
BM TEE ans cierecntsi nn soneesinpniaar ggasi eigen ail has ad eed $710 
Mietimate;. 19006... sa) a a eset ee 1, 450 
Wipth eG: 20D icaiis gia ecice ack ae ear a so oneal 1, 600 


Being required to move its office in October to the new General Accounting 
Office building, the Commission finds it advisable to utilize there the telephone 
faciilties available from the General Services Administration. While the cost 
of that servce will be more than past service by the telephone company for our 
local exchange, the Commission will benefit by having its employees relieved 
from interruptions to other work by attending its own telephone exchange as in 
the past. 

The estimate for this service for the full year 1959 is $150 more than for 
1958—the year of the change. 


Printing and reproduction 








Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 1959 








The estimate for printing and reproduction for 1959 is the same as for 1958. 
The amount is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission. 


Other contractual services and services performed by other agencies 


Actual, 1957 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1958 1959 





Other contractual services -..-.......- shoe bb 4hGb bbb-dbaee ode $384 $500 $500 
Services performed by other agencies_...................-....- 5 700 50 
ae... een hae cae 389 | 1, 200 550 


Exclusive of services by other agencies, the amount requested for other con- 
tractual services for 1959 is $500—the same as for 1958. This amount covers 
contributions for employees’ group life insurance estimated at $450 and $50 for 


maintenance of office machines and premiums on surety bonds for 2 certifying 
officers. 
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Services by other agencies are estimated at $50, or $650 less than for 1958, 
when some alterations were required in the Commissioners’ new offices. 


Supplies and materials 


I PRO iene sca cea pp ERTS cite SN a aw ai hs $384 
SN, TOD aca aca EROS CRE NNT wei eit 500 
Mibtimets; 10GB ois inch ht si ett -oane espniniane<dimtiagons— 500 


The estimate for 1959 is the same as for 1958. The amount is to cover cost 


of blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, carbons, and miscellaneous 
office supplies. 


Equipment 
Sa a alent amie ta gh ce ata ah Ming ibe Rata $1, 325 
nn ae ret dtlhnck eae ee ia ee ia a a chat 2, 100 
I, I ase as es ths tg ined sects aA Sel ae Sas 440 


Purchases for 1957 include 3 typewriters (2 replacements), 9 file cases (4 
reconditioned), 1 duplicating machine (replacement), books and 2 small items 
of office furniture. 

Estimates for 1958 include 2 additional typewriters and desks, tables, chairs, 
rugs, and minor items of office equipment for 4 additional employees. Recon- 
ditioned or used equipment was procured when available. 


The 1959 estimate is $440, or $1,660 less than for 1958. The amount will be 
used mainly for additional file cases. 


Grants, subsidies and contributions 
OT aati sitter sintivincas nes aaa eka ek ek iene msi eae: sotkdal- 
Estimate, 1958 
Estimate, 1959. 


Section 4 (a) of the civil service retirement amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 
747) requires agencies to match the 64% percent contributions of employees. The 
1959 increase of $290 over 1958 is to cover additional costs for full-year employ- 
ment. 


Taxes and assessments 
Actual, 1957 


Aas tall certain naan telly sting Ripisiahitarksil te schasilencichesipathibin as $202 
INI ii inne lolli Nala tye aratlesltss Da apie attin éaatiben 145 
Neen ne ladies aealdialasoiasieinintifcibestllosoe-orie Peed biiehasiconn'etihislon 210 


These expenditures are to match deductions from salaries of employees sub- 
ject to the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Contributions during part of 
1958 are estimated at $145 and at $210 (or $65 more) for the full year 1959. 


USE OF CURRENT YEAR INCREASE 


Mr. Stemtnsxr. We allowed an increase of $53,100 this year, which 
provides for 7 new employees, and I note you now plan to fill only 4 
of these positions. 

Are you able to keep up the workload with this lesser number? 

Mrs. Hanna. We are going to try. 

Mr. Sreminsxi. What progress have you been able to make during 
the past year? 

Mr. Horr. I think that is shown on page 3 of the justifications. I 
do not know whether you want me to read that in its entirety, but it 
is shown on page 3 of our justifications. 

Mr. Sremrnsxi. I think if we highlight that, it will be sufficient. 
Would you care to highlight one or two of the points mentioned there? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Mr. Hour. The total numbers of claims as of January 4 involved 
the following: 


One hundred eleven decided after hearings, and less 16 which have 
been remanded and are pending. Of course, the 16 that have been 
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remanded and are pending have in nearly every instance called for 
additional trials, and are pending now on valuation . 

Then, there were 30 claims which have been withdrawn, making a 
total of 125 completed claims, including the 16, which are on appeal 
or which are appealable, 

Then there were 51 claims where liability has been determined, and 
I believe it has been explained to the committee several times that 
these claims are heard in 2 to 3 hearings; that is, there first is a 
determination of liability and then after that is determined, why, 
of course, there is the extensive valuation hearing. 

Then, thirdly, after that is determined, and if there it is found that 
they are entitled to recover, the question of offsets is taken into con- 
sideration. There are 12 pending decisions at the present time, and 
I have checked those, and some of those were consolidated and were 
just finally completed in December of this year, and the others are in 
the same category. 


Mr. Steminski. Do you have any questions, Mr. Jensen ? 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Jensen. I note in your prepared statement on page 3 under 
Status of Claims you state the following: 


The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 13, 1951, were 852. 
The amounts specifically claimed, or estimated where possible in claims not 
stating the amount, approximate $3,059,153,000 exclusive of interest. 


Mr. Horr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that figure correct of $3 billion ? 
Mr. Hour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You further state as follows: 


This figure applies to 245 of the 852 claims filed. 

Of the 852 claims filed, 530 were filed between July 1, 1951, and the expira- 
tion date for filing—August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are based on hap- 
penings occurring more than 100 years ago, involve large sums, and present 
varied and complicated questions of law and fact. They require extended hear- 
ings on questions involving Indian title, areas and values of land, counterclaims 
and offsets, and call for the most detailed and serious study and analysis of 
facts and law as shown by the voluminous testimony and documentary evidence 
and the law claimed as applicable thereto. 


Then, you go on and give the status of these 850 claims as of Janu- 
ary 4, 1958. ‘That will all be in the record, I presume? 

Mr. Hour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You have given the awards, amounts claimed, and the 
status as to appeal, of the 95 claims decided, including 4 on appeal and 
12 appealable, shown on page 4 of your statement. 

en “Awards,” involving 79 final cases, there was the sum of 
$10,228,645.19 in 17 claims awarded. 

Under the same heading there were 4 on appeal involving $4,998,- 
033.67 in 3 claims awarded. Under “Awards,” involving the 12 ap- 


pealable there was the sum of $8,405,513.36 in 8 claims awarded, and 
the 95 claims total $23,632,192.22 in the 28 claims awarded. 

Then you have a category listed as “Principal claimed,” and in 79 
cases it amounted to $717,033,343; in 4 claims it amounted to $89,- 
515,367, and in 12 it amounted to $77,781,010, in principal claimed, 
making a grand total of $884,329,720. 

Those are rather astounding figures. 
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CLAIM PAYMENTS IN 1957 


How much was actually paid out in fiscal year 1957 in claim awards? 

Mr. Hour. I believe Mr. Langston can answer that question. 

Mr. Laneston. We do not have the figures on the actual payout, 
sir. The money is actually appropriated by Congress and put into 
the hands of the Interior Department, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
they make the disbursal. 

The total appropriated through August 1957, is $10,228,348, which 
comes from the figure of $10,228,645, and is less a small award of 
$297 which is final, but not yet appropriated. 

Mr. Hour. I might say, Mr. Jensen, in that connection, of course, 
that awards made by our Commission have the same effect as Court 
of Claims awards. Congress may provide as to how the award may 
be distributed, or paid. 


BASIS OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Jensen. These claims-are made in different categories. What 
is the greatest amount and in what category are the usual claims based 
upon ¢ 

faa Hour. The majority of the claims, I would say, are based upon 
treaties which were made a good many years ago, and under the act 
we are given the authority to go behind the treaty to determine 
whether or not the consideration paid was unconscionable. That 
is the usual operation in the majority of the claims. Of course, as 
I state a while ago, one of the first steps is to determine whether or 
not they actually had Indian title to the land at the time, or whether 
the Government recognized their title. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. In a great many instances, of course, the amount paid 
was, oh, 1, 2, 3, and on up to 8 and 10 cents an acre, but usually a lower 
amount, because, as I stated, most of these were made a long time ago. 

Mr. Jensen. After those minor amounts were paid, did those people 
that sold that land—the Indians—still have the privilege of coming 
in and making further claims? —. 

Mr. Horr. Well, of course, those are the claims that they are mak- 
ing at this time, based on the fact, or usually based on the alleged fact, 
that the consideration was unconscionable, 

Mr. Jensen. I see. 

Mr. Hour. As I stated, when it is determined that they did have 
title, then of course in order to determine whether the consideration 
was unconscionable it is necessary for a determination to be made as 
to the value as of the date of the cession. 

Mr. Jensen. This thing could go on and on; could it not? 

Mr. Horr. Well, there are quite a few claims to be determined. 


ATTORNEY FEES 


Mr. Jensen. Of course, I know that a good majority of the Amer- 
ican people want the Indians to be properly treated. But I sometimes 
wonder if the Indians get much of the benefits from these claims. I 
know an awful lot of Indian tribes which have hired a lot of attorneys 
and sometimes I almost choke when I see these attorneys—I call them 
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or because I happen to know a few of them—get these big 


ees. 
2 have also been told by the Indians that the attorney gets the lion’s 
share. 

I wonder what you know about that. 

Mr. Hort. Well, the act provides that they shall not receive in ex- 
cess of 10 percent of the amount recovered. 

Now, of course, a great many of the claims—— 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, but then you see what they do. Here is a tribe 
of Indians and a lawyer goes out, and he says, “Now, I am a busy man, 
but I will be glad to handle your cases for you, but I will have to be 
put on a retainer.” 

It appears to me that, maybe, he says to the tribal council, “Per- 
haps, you can assess each Indian so much to keep me on a retainer.” 

hen, he has that retainer for years and years, and until he finally 
gets some kind of a settlement, or no settlement. If he does not get 
a settlement, it does not make much difference because he has a good 
retainer anyway. 

Now, is that 10 percent which he gets in addition to all these years 
of retainer nee 

Mr. Hour. The only way I can answer that is that the act provides 
that they shall not receive in excess of 10 percent, and it is left to the 
Commission to determine whether they are entitled to even the full 10 
percent or not. 

Let me put it this way: I do not believe that any retainers are paid 
to the attorneys for the Indians for the presentation of their claims 
before the Commission. I doubt that, but I would not say for sure. 

Mr. Jensen. Perhaps, it was not for that purpose that he is on the 


payroll. 

Mr. Hour. This is outside anything that has to do with the Com- 
mission, but the various tribes do have attorneys which they need to 
handle their day-to-day business. 

Mr. Jensen. I will say this: I do not think the abuse is anywhere 
near what it was when Dr. Fenton and I first came on this commit- 
tee, 16 congressional sessions ago. We heard plenty of it at that time. 

In fact, it got so bad that these attorneys got to sparring with each 
other, and gave each other a bad time. 

Mr. Hour. Well, I might add that, of course, the Secretary of In- 
terior approves all contracts for attorneys who make a presentation 
of their Saini for fees before the Commission. 

Mr. Jensen. There are a lot of mighty well educated Indians today. 
A lot of them are college graduates, they are on the tribal councils, 
and these attorneys are not able to fool them as they used to. My pri- 
mary interest in bringing this matter up is because I do not want 
these Indian people, our first-rate Americans, to be robbed, so to 
speak, by anyone. 

We know that we put them out in territories when these treaties 
were made, and we gave them about the worst land we could possibly 
find any place, where the most expert farmer would starve to death. 

Then, we wondered why the economy among the Indians kept de- 
preciating year after year after year. I am not a bit proud of the 
way we treated the Indians for too long, but I am pretty proud of 
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the fact that the Director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Mr, Glenn 
Emmons, is really doing a good job. fs 

He is doing a great service to the American Indian, as the Director 
of that Service. He comes before this committee and explains what 
he has done in the 5 years he has been Director of the Indian Bureau 
and the job which he has done is wonderful. . 

Of course, he has lived with the Indians most of his life in Gallup, 
N. Mex., and he knows the Indians, and he is fair with them and they 
know he is fair. Therefore,-we are gradually getting these Indian 
children in school. You know, we had a treaty with the Navajo 
Indians which says “We are going to give you a schoolhouse and 
teacher for every 35 Indian children.” Well, you know it was not 
too many years ago—about 5 years ago—that there were over 20,000 
Navajo Indian children of school age which were not in school. One 
can see how we went back on our promise, but within the next year 
or two everyone of those children will have a school available and a 
schoolteacher, and if they are nomads, there will be a trailer-school 
available. 

We are mighty proud of what Mr. Emmons has done, 

One other thing: There were more Indian boys who were in the 
services in World War II per capita than the rest of us Americans. 
They are great patriots, and I know that you people have a big re- 
peeety- I am sure that you are going to treat the Tadiacts 

airly. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smminsxi. Very well. 

Mr. Jensen. By the way, I do have one other thing: I have just 
learned that our old friend, Mr. Witt, the Commissioner of ladien 
Claims, has broken a leg. 

Mr. Hour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. What is his condition? 

Mr. Hour. Well, he is coming along all right. He had the mis- 
fortune to fall and break a leg. He slipped in the bathroom, which 
can happen to anyone. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, give him our very best, and tell him we hope he 
gets back better than ever pretty quick. 

Mr. Sreminski. He is a great fellow. 

Mr. Lanesron. He is a very close friend of Mr. Emmons, by the 
way. 

Mr. Sieminsxi. Dr. Fenton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Frenron. I missed Mr. Witt also. 


CLAIMS BACKLOG 


I notice that you say that these claims are based upon happenings 

which occurred more than 100 years ago. 
ao. many claims do you have, ont what backlog do you have on 

claims 

Mr. Hour. Well, I take it that you mean at the present time? 

Mr. Frenvon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hour. There was a total of 852 claims that were filed, and of 
course page 3 of the justification shows the present status. For in- 
stance, there were 123 hearings partially completed. As fast as the 
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claims are investigated, and they are ready with their evidence and 


testimony, why, of course, they are heard. 
Mr. Fenron. Is there not any cutoff date? 


EXPIRATION DATE FOR CLAIMS 


Mr. Horr. Well, there was a cutoff date for the filing of claims and, 
of course, that expired on August 13, 1951. . 

Mr. Fenton. Has that period been extended ? 

Mr. Horr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, then, they cannot file any more claims? 

Mr. Hour. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. I am glad you browgmt that up, Doctor. You know 
T said “can this go on and on and on?” 

Mr. Horr. No; I misunderstood you. The act itself gave them the 
full 5 years within which to file claims, and that expired on August 
- 138, 1951. 

Mr. Jensen. I missed that when I read that section. 

Mr. Fenton. Unless the act is extended there will be no more 
claims ? 

Mr. Hour. That is correct. This is supposed to have covered all of 
the claims that the Indians have had down through the years. 


OLDEST CLAIMS 


Mr. Fenton. Can you supply a list of all the claims, particularly 
the oldest claims, that have been filed ? 


Mr. Horr. Offhand? 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I mean for the record? 

Mr. Hour. Well, offhand, I would say that it would be at least 1803, 
would you not Mr. Langston? 

Mr. Laneaston. You mean the oldest date, the furthest back? 

It seems to me I saw 1 or 2 claims in the late 1700’s. It is some time 
ago that I remember seeing that. The Andrew Jackson Treaty case, 
the Creeks—— 

Mr. Hotr. I think the oldest claim was the Creek claim, and that 
was in 1814, I believe. 

Mr. Fenton. Has it been settled ? 

Mr. Hour. That claim was heard by the Commission and deter- 
mined, and another group of Creeks asked to intervene. They were 
over in another State. We denied their request to intervene because 
the Creek Nation was prosecuting the claim before the Commission. 
They appealed, and it was remanded, and we were told to permit 
them to intervene. 

That case is one that is pending, which I mentioned, and the testi- 
mony on the valuation was heard not over 2 months ago. It is now 
awaiting requested findings and briefs. That, I think, is about 1810 
or 1812, along in there. 

They made treaties prior to that date, but they were usually peace 
treaties. The treaties of cession, obtaining the cessions, were started 
a little late, in 1809, 1810, along in there. 

There are some of these cases which of course are later. We have 
one case involving the Pottawattamies who originally lived around 
Chicago. In 1833 the Government made a treaty with them and ex- 
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changed some 5 million acres of land there for 5 million in western 
Towa. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. Pottawattamie County is named after 
them. 

Mr. Hour. That is right. They were there until 1846, and the Gov- 
ernment then made another treaty with them to acquire the 5 million 
acres in Iowa and moved them on down into Kansas. 

Mr. Jensen. Lowa was too good for them. 

Mr. Ho tr. In the other cases, they did not fix the amount that was 
asked. For instance, there will be a claim reciting the treaty-and the 
consideration paid, and saying we want payment for the value of the 
land, without fixing the amount. Of course, we cannot include that 
here because we do not know what the amount of the claim is. In 
some of these cases they claim a fixed amount. 

Mr, Fenton. Is that figure being reduced ? 

Mr. Hour. Which figure ? 

Mr. Fenton. The $3 billion. 

Mr. Horr. I am afraid it is the other way. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you still have 200 more cases to settle? 

Mr. Horr. More than that. On page 4, from which Congressman 
Jensen was reading, you notice the awards and principal claims. You 
notice the awards made, final and those on appeal or appealable, 
amount to $23,632,192.22, whereas the principal claim is $884,329,720, 
giving some indication of the proportions of the amounts claimed and 
the amounts allowed. 


JURISDICTION OF CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr, Fenton. Is it within your jurisdiction for Indian claims when 
we take land out from under them to construct dams? 

Mr. Hour. I might answer that question by saying that we do not 
have jurisdiction of any claims that accrued subsequent to the date of 
our act. The act itself provides that any such claims would go to 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Jensen. What was the date of your act? 

Mr. Langston. August 13, 1946. 
ee: Hour. So any claim subsequent to that goes to the Court of 

aims. 

Mr. Fenton. The act gave 5 years to receive the claims. 

Mr. Horr. Yes, for receiving, but they have to be prior to that date. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Hour. For instance, section 24 of the act says: 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Claims is hereby extended to any claim 
against the United States accruing after the date of the approval of this act 


in favor of any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American 
Indians. * * * 


Mr. Fenton. That is all. 
Mr. Sreminsxt. Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, JANUARY 22, 1958. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN 

JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR 

JOHN R. PRITCHARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

ELLIS F. PRICE, CHIEF OF PROJECT PLANS 

EDWARD GROTECLOSS, JR., LAND PURCHASING OFFICER 


PAUL C. WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLAN- 
NING COUNCIL 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Bartholomew, do you have a statement? 
Mr. Barrnotomew. Yes, I do. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Barruotomew. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
once again we appreciate the opportunity to present to you the ap- 
propriation estimates of the National Capital Planning Commission 
and the Regional Planning Council. Since my appointment to the 
Commission some 4 years ago, it has been my pleasure to appear be- 
fore this committee in support of our annual appropriation request. 
At the risk of repetition, you may recall that in one of my early ap- 
pearances, there was presented to you the results of a study showing 
that the work of the Commission, under the then newly revised act re- 
constituting the Commission and creating the council, was such that 
a staff of 40 persons, largely technicians, would be required. 

While we have had no revised appraisal of our staff requirements, 
I can say with certainty that our staff need today is considerably in 
excess of 40 persons. Each of you is familiar with the phenomenal 
growth that has taken place in the Washington area and the extra- 
ordinary complications thus created for not merely the central and 
regional planning agencies but for each of the local planning agen- 
eies throughout the region. Our growth rate exceeds that of most 
of the other large metropolitan areas throughout the country. We 
have noted that the city planning staffs of these other large cities, 
such as New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, all run from over 50 up to approximately 100 persons, 
We are grossly and seriously undermanned to meet our work re- 
quirements. 

May I call your attention to the fact that it was decided initially 
not to ask immediately for a full staff of 40 persons but that we 
should ask each year for funds sufficient to enable us to add 4 or 5 
new members to the staff. I ought to insert there that at that time 
our staff was 19 members. Now, today, as we are entering upon this 
fifth year since the effectiveness of the new Planning Act, we find 
ourselves with a joint staff of only 26 instead of the needed 40. This, 
I believe, is sufficient explanation of why we again appear before you 
to renew our request for additional funds to make modest additions 
to our staff and to meet other collateral requirements. 
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May I eall to your attention once again that the 1952 Planning Act 
places a threefold burden upon this agency? The number of staff 
employees in other cities referred to above is for the performance of 
city ening functions. In Washington the ae agen which 
the cia makes to the National Capital Planning Commission 
are not merely for the performance of the usual sibs Doing func- 
tion but also for Federal planning activities in both the District and 
environs and for an extraordinarily new and BEE ucenl form of 
planning being accomplished through the Regional Planning Council 
for a complex interstate metropolitan area. To state the matter very 
simply, the Commission and Council and their joint staff are attempt- 
ing to perform three interdependent planning functions with what 
is admittedly a staff of inadequate size for the single function of mu- 
nicipal planning alone in other large metropolitan areas. 

For instance, the city of Cincinnati, Sih, does not have anywhere 
near the problems we have, has a staff larger than we have just for 
the single municipal planning function. 

I would be less than frank with you gentlemen if I did not say that 
we have an extremely capable, highly skilled and devoted staff ; other- 
wise, we would not be able to carry on our work as well as we do. 
It is not uncommon for members of our staff to spend considerable 
extra time, nights, weekends, and holidays, in order to keep up with 
the demands made upon them. I will not burden you with an 
enumeration of the multiplicity of our activities. Here before me, 
I show you a pile of newspaper clippings approximately 9 inches 
high, all of which relate to various phases of this Commission’s work 
and all of which have appeared in the Washington newspapers within 
the past 6 weeks alone. 

That is just 6 weeks’ accumulation of newspaper items relating to 
various phases of our work, and these envelopes are all cataloged 
according to the various functions of work being undertaken. 

While we have no formal request from the Thegicéal Planning 
Council for a large separate budget to present at this time, I am 
confident that most of you have seen public discussion of the fact that 
such may be forthcoming. This is but one reflection of the inadequacy 
of the funds provided and of the imperative need to appropriate the 
full amount of the estimates submitted by the budget both last year 
and this year. I can assure you gentlemen that our current request 
is genuinely urgent and thoroughly justified, 

During the past 2 years you have approved special appropriations 
for the undertaking of a metropolitan area mass transportation study. 
This work has been delayed due to the fact that completion of traffic 
analyses consumed from 6 to 9 months’ more time than was originally 
estimated and which in turn protracted the completion of engineering 
plans and of our final report. Despite this great difficulty, and bar- 
ring further delays or unforeseen situations, we expect to complete this 
work by June 30 of this year, and within the funds provided. This 
we feel would be no small accomplishment. 

The Regional Planning Council has indicated its desire to complete 
and publish a regional plan at an early date. Toward this end, it 
should be noted that certain of the funds made available for the trans- 
portation survey have been used for the preparation of areawide 
population analyses and forecasts, for land-use studies and the like, 
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since this work was a prerequisite to the transportation plan. To- 
gether, these constitute the basic framework for the regional plan, for 
which special funds to finish and publish in separate form are not 
being requested at this time. 


In other words, frankly we have kept our budget far below what we 
would like to do, and the small amount of increase that we ask for we 
consider to be absolutely imperative. 


Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 
Mr. BarrHotomew. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
May I just add this. There are other phases I will ask Mr. Nolen 


to present on our park-land purchase and so on, but that completes 
my statement at this time, 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 3 through 11 in the record. 
(The material follows :) 


Part I. SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(City and regional planning) 


1. Amount of estimate, $250,000 (1958 appropriation, $225,000). 

2. Appropriation language changes proposed : None. 

3. Statutory authorization: Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4. Purpose of appropriation: To finance the city and regional planning opera- 
tions of the National Capital Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council. The two agencies occupy the same offices 
and use the same staff. 


5. General scope of the Commission’s functions: The Commission has three 
principal functions: 

(1) To prepare and keep up to date its comprehensive plan for the National 
Capital and make related recommendations to developmental agencies. 

(2) To serve as the central planning agency for both Federal and District 
Governments, reviewing their current developmental programs. 

(3) To represent the Federal and District Governments for collaboration with 
the Regional Planning Council. 

In addition to these planning functions, the Commission has for more than 30 
years had the duty of acquiring land for parks, parkways and playgrounds. 

Because of the need to serve coordinately both Federal and District Govern- 
ments in the Washington area and collaborate with Maryland and Virginia on 
interstate problems of growing magnitude, city and regional planning programs 
and procedures are far more complex and interdependent than in the average 
American city. 

It was the purpose of the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 to provide, 
through the Planning Commission and the Regional Planning Council, the media 
for development of general guiding plans throughout the National Capital region 
with a view to avoiding costly mistakes in public policy and as a means for 
evaluating and resolving inevitable differing views and interests. The experience 
of the last 5 years has shown that this purpose cannot be realized, however, 


without a far more adequate staff to service the Commission’s increased needs . 


under the new act. 


In 1953 a committee of the Commission made an exhaustive study of the staff 
requirements for carrying out all its responsibilities as intended under the new 
legislation. The committee concluded that it would require about double the 
then staff of 20, recognized as inadequate even under the old legislation. This 
report was presented to the Bureau of the Budget and request made for pro- 
gressive expansion to this objective. One additional position was allowed this 
year. 

Washington, the National Capital, enjoys the services of a 10-member planning 
commission composed of “five eminent citizens well qualified and experienced 
in city and regional planning,” 2 of whom must be residents of the District of 
Columbia or environs (all of whom serve without pay) and 5 ex officio members 
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who are Federal and District officials designated especially because of their re- 
sponsibilities for development of the Nation’s Capital. Other ex officio members 
are the chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on the District of Colum- 
bia. Similarly, the Regional Planning Council is composed of 10 members desig- 
nated from the local planning agencies of the metropolitan area, who receive 
no salary for their service on the Council. 

The Commission and Council are served by a single staff, which is still as inade- 
quate for present purposes as was the staff that was serving the Commission be- 
fore the National Capital Planning Act of 1952 expanded its duties and created 
the Regional Council. Since then, appropriations have been made available for 
only 7 additional positions, making a net total of 26 for which funds are currently 
available on a full-time basis. 

6. Current work of Commission and Council: Major objectives of the Planning 
Commission scheduled for 1959 in addition to its regular activities include: 

(a) Central area.—Initiation of studies for an expanded comprehensive cen- 
tral area plan which would include not only the public building areas west and 
east of the Capitol but the central business district and related fringe. The 
plan would include transportation facilities and land use recommendations for 
accommodation of national organizations and semi-public institutions. 

(b) Thoroughfares and transportation.—Revision of the thoroughfare plan 
for both the District and environs to accord with the results of the transporta- 
tion survey and to bring about physical integration of both mass transportation 
and thoroughfare plans. 

(c) Neighborhood plans.—Progressive development of neighborhood plans for 
each section of the city as a guide for Commission recommendations on zoning, 
public works improvements and urban renewal policies and procedures. 

(d@) Zoning recommendations.—Refinement and revision of the new zoning 
regulations and maps to accord with neighborhood plans and the need for fur- 
ther improvements after a period of operation under the new regulations. 

(e) Urban renewal.—Continued preparation of general urban renewal plans 
for the blighted and obsolete areas of the city and development or processing 
of specific project plans for execution. 

(f) Public-works program.—Initiation of a recommended 6-year program of 
public works projects for annual review with the agencies concerned, as re- 
quired by law. 

(9) Park, parkway, and playground system plan.—Review of the status and 
adequacy of the land-acquisition program authorized by the Capper-Cramton Act 
both within and outside the District of Columbia as a part of the general open 
space study, preliminary phases of which were initiated this year with, the 
Regional Planning Council. 

(h) Comprehensive plan revision.—Initiation of studies leading to preparation 
and formal adoption of an up-to-date comprehensive plan about 1960. 

The Regional Planning Council proposes to continue the extension, detailing 
and analysis of the basic data assembled as a part of the regional mass trans- 
portation survey toward completing a final regional plan. This work includes: 

(a) Updating of existing land use and preparation of detailed land-use 
statistics. 

(b) Preparation of a revised 1980 land-use plan based upon the final trans- 
portation plan, with particular emphasis upon land use at interchanges and 
transit stations. 

(c) Preparation of regional park and open-space plan, the latter encompassing 
the former, but both requiring different methods and different use information. 

(d) Continuation of studies toward implementation of a regional plan for 
water supply and sewage disposal system working in close cooperation with the 
United States Corps of Engineers, the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin and other State and local agencies, and 

(e) Preparation of reports presenting the regional plan which may be re- 
quired to inform the representative planning agencies as well as other Federal, 
State, and local. bodies and the general public. 

The Regional Planning Council also proposes, as a part of its long range pro- 
gram, to initiate the following studies : 

(a) Work in cooperation with the Baltimore Regional Planning Council in the 
preparation of a general plan for the Baltimore-Washington area; and 

(b) Preparation of an industrial development plan or program for the region, 
utilizing further analysis of the economic base data heretofore developed. 

The foregoing activities are in addition to the day-to-day planning operations 
requiring a major portion of the time of the two agencies and their joint staff. 
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7. Details of proposed increases: The proposed increase of $25,000 over the 
1958 appropriation requested by the Commission and approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, is divided into the objects of expenditure next discussed. 

01 Personal services, $22,055: The total increase for regular personal services 
is $22,055, of which $12,095 is for the 2 new positions requested for 1959; $75 
for regular pay above the 52-week base; $4,210 for the restoration of lapses to 
enable the Commission to more nearly fill on a full-time basis in 1959 the per- 
manent positions previously authorized; and $2,675 for periodic step increases 
provided by statute which cannot be absorbed within currently available funds 
without additional lapses. 

Increases are also provided for $500 for seasonal employment and $2,500 for 
the employment of consultants and experts. 

The estimates for 1959 provide for 30 positions. 


There were allowed last year in the estimates submitted to the Congress a 
total of 31 positions with a net of 28.6 positions after deducting lapses. Reduc- 
tions made by the Congress left 28 positions for 1958 with a net of 26 posi- 
tions after deducting for necessary lapses. 


The two new positions proposed herein include a senior planning analyst, 
and a cartographic compilation aid. 

The increase of $500 for temporary employment will provide $1,000 with which 
to employ for 0.3 man-years during the summer months, 1 student assistant in 
city planning. This employee will be selected from among college students pur- 
suing courses in city planning. In addition to providing necessary supplemen- 
tal services during the peak summer months, future employees may be recruited 
for this shortage category through this method of seasonal employment. 

The Commission will need to employ services of experts to advise it on both 
city and regional planning matters. These include the features of the expanded 
central area plan involving the future of the central business district ; continua- 
tion of expert direction of the open space study and the probable formulation of 
specific recommendations for legislative consideration; use of experts to process 
origin and destination traffic data for evaluation of specific proposals; and con- 
tinuing guidance of planning consultants on basic features of the comprehensive 
plan, such as periodic checking bases for estimates of population distribution 
and for calculations of land use requirements. Major plan proposals for mass 
transportation and adjustment of the relationship of interstate highway system 
routes to land use will especially justify analysis by planning consultants, 

06 Printing and reproduction, $250: Work to be produced by the 2 new 
employees proposed herein will add to the cost of blueprinting, photostating and 
duplicating. This is a necessary incidental cost to these positions. 

07 Other contractual services, $1,625: The principal item of increase is due 
to the cost of stenographic reporting services in reporting the regular and com- 
mittee meetings of the Commission, based on a full year’s schedule of meetings at 
an estimated additional cost of $1,575. 

Employees’ Life Insurance Act contributions will increase approximately $50 
for the 2 new positions involved. 

08 Supplies and materials, $250: An increase of $250 is requested under this 
item, primarily for drafting room and office supplies. Additional employees add 
to the need for such items, and funds in the past have not been quite sufficient 
for needs. 

11 Contribution to retirement fund, $820: This amount is needed for the 2 
new positions estimated for 1959. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Kirwan. $250,000 is requested for administrative expenses, an 
increase of $25,000. cae: 

I note that appropriations have gone up each year for this item. 
In 1954, it was $125,000. Now it is $225,000, including the increase of 
$25,000 received this year. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


Just what would be accomplished with another $25,000 that is not 
being done now ? 
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Mr. BarrHotomew. That, I have explained in this statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but I thought you might indicate some specific 
things above what you explained in your statement. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Well, we are undermanned in several of our 
activities, not only the regional plan, but several city-planning ac- 
tivities. Because of the very small staff that we have, for example 
we cannot keep one man continuously on the zoning work. We ad 
a man on that exclusively for about 2 years, but that position is now 
being refilled by a planner who will perform other work requirements. 

We have never had a man, for example, on the matter of capital 
budget, which is one of the most important phases of any city plan. 
That is one of the positions we expected to fill with this year’s proposed 
increase. 

I could go on and enumerate the various other sections of our work. 
I would like to say that, in addition to the two items I have men- 
tioned, there are many others in which we could do much more work 
and in which we ought to do more work than we do at the present time. 


Lanp AcQUISITION 


Mr. Kirwan. We will move down to “Land acquisition” ; $1,120,000 


is requested in 1959, all for the park, parkway, and playground system 
in the District of Columbia. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 12 through 31 in the record. 
(The material follows: ) 


Part II. LAND ACQUISITION 
1. Amount of estimate, $1,120,000. 


Breakdown according to sections of Capper-Cramton Act: 
Sec. la. George Washington Memorial Parkway : 
DR OO nn ienpatinntiie ppguenbinbentnbeEcins 
Sa) TOPORN  ceetichitetnnies 
Prince Georges County, Md 


Sec. Ib. Extension of National Capital park system 


Cee aia 
See. 1c. Virginia stream-valley parks________.__--___ 
Sec. 4. Park, parkway, and playground system in the 
Se cette $1, 120, 000 


Not exceeding $63,500 of the funds available for land-acquisition purposes will 
be used during the fiscal year 1959 for necessary expenses of the Commission, 
other than payments for land, in connection with land acquisition. 

2. Appropriation language changes: The appropriation language for 1959 
has been changed to accord with the respective amount being requested under 
the applicable section of the basic act, and the amount of the incidental ac- 
quisition costs has been changed to correspond with estimates therefor. 

3. Statutory authorization: Act of May 29, 1980 (46 Stat. 482), as amended 
by the act of August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 960), and popularly known as the Capper- 
Cramton Act. 

4. General justification: It is emphasized that all of the expenditures for land 
acquisitions in the District of Columbia are repaid in full into the United 
States Treasury by the District of Columbia ; local authorities in Maryland and 
Virginia match United States appropriations for land acquisition for the George 
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Washington Memorial Parkway; and, for extending the National Capital park 
system into Maryland, the United States contributes one-third and local juris- 
dictions pay two-thirds of the cost of land acquisition. 

The financial provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act were designed to permit— 
in fact, encourage—the expeditious acquisition of such lands as are necessary and 
desirable for development of the National Capital park, parkway, and playground 
system in accordance with a carefully balanced, comprehensive plan. 

5. Justification of individual projects (by Capper-Cramton Act sections) : 


(a) Sec. la. George Washington Memorial Parkway: 


Authorinntiomy vieccisn- fais ew di bdtek oehi~ seemless S $7, 500, 000 
Appropriations te OntOcs.siiededs de Sobisiess ke cee dhe 2, 213, 364 
Balanee ocsee- sits esininduilabii. idan hati ctic chek hearerteess 5, 286, 636 


Land is acquired along the shores of the Potomac River, and above and below 
Washington from Great Falls to Mount Vernon, one-half the cost of which is 
borne by the local jurisdictions. Funds made available through 1958 are esti- 
mated to complete acquisition of land for the Virginia project from Mount 
Vernon to the proposed Cabin John Bridge above the CIA headquarters at Lang- 
ley, Fairfax County, Va., and to Great Falls on the Maryland side. 

Funds for completion of the parkway in Maryland and Virginia requested 
in the 1958 budget were denied by the Senate Appropriations Committee, pend- 
ing review by the Interior and Insular Affairs Legislative Committee of the need 
and desirability of completing this project. While the committee has held hear- 
ings, it has reported to the Senate Appropriations Committee that it will make a 
final report in January 1958 upon completion of its study. Consequently, the 
Commission is precluded from resubmitting its estimates in the regular budget. 
If the legislative situation is resolved favorably, the Commission will request 
funds as a 1958 supplemental. 


(b) Extension of stream-valley parks into Maryland, sec. 1 (b): 
Authorivation —... 0 i nda, hl ee ee, $4, 500, 000 
Apptfopfiations to date. .s4. ssh seid kein bbaduns 8, 413, 752 
Appropriations requested... se2s. 4 sincsciinss—sseiedas esantieend 


Extension of stream valley parkways into nearby Maryland. Land is acquired 
by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission with the aid 
of a one-third contribution from the National Capital Planning Commission, 
for extension of the District of Columbia park system into the Maryland en- 
virons. (Until 1952 the National Commission advanced two-thirds of the cost 
as a loan to run 8 years without interest.) The system includes units of varying 
lengths in the stretm valleys of Cabin John Branch, Little Falls Branch, Rock 
Creek, Sligo Creo, Northwest Branch, Paint Branch, Oxon Run, and Anacostia 
River. The 1959 program, which is planned to be submitted as a supplemental 
under proposed legislation, if acted upon favorably, will provide funds to further 
advance the programs for Cabin John Branch, Rock Creek, Northwest Branch, 
and Oxon Run Creek. 

(c) District of Columbia park, parkway, and playground system, sec. 4: 


Se ACORN a ee ce ce nies sek toe centered ees $16, 000, 000. 00 
Sitoneiee Os! Ge. a Se eke ta eee 14, 075, 827. 97 
PVOCTIDE TEI TO soo a ecb ealnneetewe 1, 120, 000. 00 


Land is acquired in the District of Columbia, with all expenditures being 
repaid to the United States by the District of Columbia. Acquisitions are part 
of the Commission’s comprehensive plan for the park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital. The entire 1959 program has been approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The estimates will provide 
funds for 4 park and parkway projects, 2 recreation centers, and 3 playgrounds. 
Of the 9 projects, 5 are presently incomplete, of which 4 will be completed along 
with 4 new projects, except Fort Drive, if these funds are appropriated. The 
detailed estimates, descriptions, and justifications are separately submitted. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
JUSTIFICATION FOR INDIVIDUAL LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 


District of Columbia Park, Parkway, and Playground System, under Section 4, 
Capper-Cramton Act 


VIII-26. Buchanan Recreation Center, vicinity of 13th and D Streets SE. 


This acquisition is for completion of this recreation center, which is adjacent 
to the Buchanan School and serves one of the more congested neighborhoods 
in southeast Washington. The total school and recreation project consists of 
approximately 5% acres, of which 2.6 acres were allocated for acquisition by this 
Commission. A total of 2.22 acres has already been acquired and assigned to the 
District for recreation purposes. The remaining 0.38 acre, when acquired, will 
permit the closing of adjacent alleys, which will add 0.21 acre, thereby consoli- 
dating the Government holdings and increasing the area by 0.59 acre. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Recreation Board and citizens of this section have consistently 
urged completion of this center. 

The decrease in the estimate for completing this project is due to the change 
in use of the principal parcel, the potato-chip factory. The heavy manufactur- 
ing machinery formerly in this building has now been removed and the building 
is presently used as a storage and outlet store only. Although the cost is still 
high, it should be averaged with the $205,053 already spent, giving a cost of 
$2.46 per square foot instead of the present cost of $2.12 per square foot. With- 
out this additional acquisition ,there will be no adequate or efficient unit pro- 
viding all the desired facilities, 


VITI-4. Cleveland Park Recreation Center, vicinity of 33d Place and Woodley 
Road NW. 


Acquisition of the Cleveland Park Recreation Center at Woodley Road and 
33d Place NW. has been urged by this Commission since 1947. This site will 
serve three neighborhoods, generally bounded by Tilden Street, Massachusetts 
Avenue, Wisconsin Avenue, Rock Creek, and the National Zoological Park. 
Recent studies show a population in these 3 neighborhoods of 19,250, of which 
2,000 are children of 5 to 19 years of age. Four existing small neighborhood 
playgrounds, having a combined total of 8.2 acres, provide play area for only 
the small children. There remains a deficiency of about 8 acres of net recrea- 
tion area to serve children of all age groups in this neighborhood. The acqui- 
sition of this center has been strongly urged by neighborhood citizens organiza- 
tions and the District of Columbia Recreation Board. 


VIII-17-B. Northeast Playground, adjacent to Wheatley School, Montello Ave- 
nue and Morse Street NE. 


The part of the northeast section of the old city to be served by this play- 
ground is one of the most densely populated areas of the District, having a popu- 
lation in 1950 of almost 16,000. This represents an increase of about 20 per- 
eent over the 1940 population of the area. The recreation facilities in this 
general area are very limited. For many years an additional playground has 
been planned to supplement the inadequate school playgrounds in the neigh- 
borhood. As there are no undeveloped areas in this part of the District, im- 
proved property must be acquired. The District of Columbia Recreation Board 
has repeatedly urged the acquisition of this unit and civic organizations have 
also urged that additional facilities be provided. 


X-S. Neighborhood park vicinity of New Hampshire Avenue and Park Road NW. 


Within an average radius of one-third of a mile of this vicinity, there is an 
estimated population of 14,000 persons, now without park facilities of any kind, 
which should be provided for. It is proposed to acquire approximately 1.26 acres 

at this location to be developed as a small park with shade trees, shrubbery, and 
lawn areas for passive recreation where adults may enjoy the open and small 
children can play under parental supervision. There will be minor recreation 
facilities for small children with walks and park benches provided. 

Parks tend to stabilize residential neighborhoods and property values, and in 
accordance with accepted standards these neighborhood units should be easily 
and safely accessible within a walking distance of not over one-half mile. It is 
realized that to provide even these limited facilities is costly in a built-up neigh- 
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borhood, but based on experience here and in other cities it is believed that an 
investment of this kind would greatly benefit this neighborhood. 


V-H. Fort Drive, section H, Barnard Hill to Fort Lincoln 


The greater part of the remaining land for Fort Drive, which encircles the 
city from the Potomac River on the west to the Potomac River on the south, 
has been acquired or is being acquired with funds previously appropriated. Ap- 
proximately 130 acres are yet to be acquired by transfer from other Government 
agencies and approximately 6 acres remain to be acquired by purchase. Section 
H of Fort Drive extends from Barnard Hill at Randolph Street NE. to Fort 
Lincoln in the vicinity of Bladensburg Road and Eastern Avenue. In this section 
the drive either utilizes or closely parallels Eastern Avenue on land acquired by 
this Commission. This request is for funds to purchase property near the inter- 
section of Eastern Avenue and Bladensburg Road which the owners, who now live 
in Florida, have recently indicated a desire to sell rather than to expend addi- 
tional funds to modernize same. The price is considered reasonable and it is very 
important that the property be acquired at this critical intersection for the Fort 
Drive crossing and connections. The lot is wholly surrounded by Government 
land and street area except on one side only. 


IV-K. Fort Dupont Park, Minnesota Avenue SE. 


The Fort Dupont Park 316-acre area is bounded by existing street areas of 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Alabama Avenues, Ely Place, Ridge Road and 
Burns Street. All the land within the bounds of these streets are in Govern- 
ment ownership except for 8 lots and 5 small houses on Minnesota Avenue near 
Randle Circle. This private property is in 1 unit surrounded on 3 sides by 
public property. It is the only private land remaining to be acquired to com- 
plete this park. Private property within the natural bounds of the park presents 
problems in maintenance, operations, and policing, and acquisition at this time 
is recommended. 


VIII-12-G. Rose Park Playground, 27th and O Streets NW. 


This playground which is located adjacent to the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway, serves a relatively densely populated area in Georgetown. The play- 
ground is very narrow, necessitating locating the existing fieldhouse within a 
few feet of private property. This request is to purchase private property 
which projects into the play area nearest the fieldhouse to permit children 
freedom of circulation around the building. Improvements on the lot consist 
of a two-story frame and metal structure and a small metal shed. 


VITI-5-F. Hardy School playground, Forhall Road and Q Street NW. 


This project is a unit in the recreation system which needs expansion in order 
to service an area previously planned to be served by other units, now abandoned 
or impractical to expand. The present Hardy Elementary School site, located 
on © Street between MacArthur Boulevard and Foxhall Road, contains an 
area of 5.91 acres, of which 1.51 acres are occupied by the school, and 4.40 acres 
are net usable outdoor recreation area. However, only 2 acres are developed, 
which includes the area covered by the school. 

The land uses in the triangular square in which the Hardy School is located 
have the initial characteristics of blight in a neighborhood which is otherwise 
well-maintained and stable. To relieve this condition, a conservation program 
has been initiated for this square and approved by the District Urban Renewal 
Office, the National Capital Planning Commission, the school board, the recrea- 
tion board, and the local citizen associations. As a primary part of this pro- 
gram, the undeveloped portion of the Hardy School playground is to be the 
nucleus of a community recreation area. In order to provide the space phys- 
ically required for the new facilities, the existing site needs to be expanded 
to the east to encompass 0.9 acres of land. The acquisition of this additional 
land will not only provide the space needed for recreation, but will also further 
aid in the conservation program by utilizing interior landlocked property which 
otherwise would continue to be a maintenance problem. 


X-BB. Park to serve neighborhood vicinity Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues 
It is proposed to acquire the noncomforming unsightly gasoline filling station 
at the intersection of Massachusetts and Wisconsin Avenues as an addition to the 


recently established park occupying the balance of the square. This addition 
was originally recommended by the Northwest Council of Citizens’ Associations 
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consisting of 10 citizen organizations located in the area west of Rock Creek 


' Park and north of Georgetown, 


Basis for the acquisition—Small triangular parks along each side of the 
various avenues leading from the center of the city were provided in the L’Enfant 
plan. These small open areas, which are conveniently located at street inter- 
sections, are sometimes called sitting out parks or neighborhood parks. They 
are intensively used by local residents both old and young who find them a con- 
venient place to rest and secure fresh air and sunshine and where small children 
can play under adult supervision. These open spaces tend to stabilize the neigh- 
borhood and often permit continued residential use of property facing on 
heavily traveled thoroughfares when such use would not be compatible unless 
buffered by an open space. 

With an appropriation made in 1956, the Commission acquired the unimproved 
part of the triangular area at the intersection of Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
Avenues as a small neighborhood park in accordance with the foregoing prin- 
ciples. This acquisition which constitutes nearly 80 percent of the triangle had 
been urged for many years by local citizens’ organizations and is consistent with 
the Commission’s comprehensive plan. Remaining unacquired is the obsolete non- 
conforming gasoline service station occupying the most prominent part of the 
frontage closest to the intersection of Massachusetts and Wisconsin Avenues. 
The Northwest Council of Citizens’ Associations, following a special study by 
one of its committees, has now requested the Commission to acquire this property 
so as to round out the park plan and eliminate this unattractive and objectionable 
use, the continuance of which is a threat to the stability of the entire neighbor- 
hood. Copy of its request is attached. The acquisition would also complement 
the small park diagonally across this intersection which is so much used. 

Solution of community. planning problems.—In addition to the foregoing 
rather obvious and usual reasons for the acquisition for park purposes, there is 
an especially compelling argument that thereby there will be solved a community 
planning problem that continually concerns the Northwest section of the District 
of Columbia. This is that some solution must be found to the present unsightly 
gasoline station situation. 

There appear to be only three basic solutions to this problem, all of which 
have been considered in the past and rejected as unacceptable. These are: 

(1) To establish a first commercial zone at this intersection, thus enabling 
the Board of Zoning Adjustment to grant a permit for modernization as a 
special exception to the zoning regulations. This would entail the com- 
mercialization of all surrounding frontages. 

(2) To permit modernization of the gas station under a special act of 
Congress. Such legislation has twice been vetoed by the President on con- 
stitutional grounds. Had such action been taken, it would have been impos- 
sible to deny the inevitable request of adjoining owners for commercial 
zoning, thus commercializing the intersection. 

(3) To terminate the present use by a fixed date under legislation provid- 
ing for the termination of nonconforming uses generally throughout the 
District. There is not yet any widespread agreement on the need for or 
form of such legislation which Congress rejected in 1938. 

None of these alternatives, although appearing to offer solutions to the gas- 
station problem will preserve the residential and dignified character of this 
approach to the heart of the city which is so generally desired. Acquisition alone 
will solve once and for all the problem now existing which the use itself and 
not its appearance creates. 


PART Ill. WASHINGTON REGIONAL MASS TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


1. Amount of estimate : 00. 

2. Appropriation language: All language has been deleted since no funds are 
requested herein for fiscal year 1959. (See final paragraph in this part.) 

8. Statutory authorization: Public Law 592, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 781). 

4. Purpose of appropriation: Although no funds are being requested herein, 
it is believed that a brief statement regarding use of the $400,000 previously 
provided is in order. 

The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1955-56 appropriated $200,000 
which represented one-half of the estimated $400,000 for the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council to 
conduct jointly a survey of present and future mass transportation needs of 
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the National Capital region, as defined in the National Capital Planning Act 
of 1952 (66 Stat. 781), and to enable them to report their findings and recom- 
mendations to the President. 

The Appropriation Act of 1957 appropriated $200,000, representing the balance 
of the original estimate of $400,000, with the added provision that unobligated 
funds appropriated for the fiscal years 1955-56 carry over for obligation and 
expenditure during the fiscal year 1957. The Appropriation Act of 1958 provided 
no additional funds but carried forward for obligation purposes in 1958 the 
unobligated balance of appropriations previously granted. 

Work on certain phases of the study, particularly traffic projections to future 
years and engineering studies of location and nature of transit facilities and 
their relation to future expressway systems, has been delayed due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Commission and Council. The Highway Departments 
of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia had expected to provide in- 
formation concerning present travel facts in October 1956, but were unable to 
provide this material until May 1957. This caused a 6 months’ delay in all 
subsequent phases. The traffic consultant who was required to analyze this 
information and prepare estimates of traffic for future years underestimated 
the time required to prepare basic formulas for these estimates and thus was 
delayed 8 additional months revising his work. This has required the extension 
of the program from an expected conclusion date of January 1958 to June 1958. 

Although estimates of the remaining funds available indicate that the appro- 
priation is sufficient to complete the work, there are certain phases having to do 
with the preparation of maps, the report, and certain final calculations requiring 
UNIVAC machine time which cannot be estimated finally at this time. Thus, at 
a later date, when these costs can be ascertained, it may be necessary to request 
supplemental funds. 

If further delays or unforeseen situations occur, it will be requested that 
authority be granted to continue the use of unobligated funds into the fiscal year 
1959 and to provide additional funds for continued employment of at least two 
persons as staff, plus contingencies that may arise. 


NO REQUEST FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. I note there is no request for new funds for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway pending completion of the review by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the need and 
desirability of completing this project. 

Mr. Barrnoromew. I am going to ask Mr, Nolen to speak to that. 

Mr. Noten. Mr. Chairman, on the last page of the President’s budget 
transmittal there are two items under the heading; “Proposed for 
later transmission.” One is “Under existing legislation, 1958,” for 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway in the amount of $3,400,000 
and the other is “Under proposed legislation, 1959,” an item of 
$751,000. 

The first item under existing legislation is the item that you re- 
ferred to. There will be a resubmission of the item that was presented 
to your committee and eepryyes by the House last year. It fell by 
the w ayside i in the Senate because the Senate felt it ought to have a leg- 
islative review of the desirability and need for finishing the parkway. 
The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee held public hear- 
ings on this last summer, but felt that its final report should be de- 
layed until January. We expect shortly some kind of a final report 
from the Senate committee. If it is favorable, in view of this budeet 
commitment, there will be submitted to the Appropriations Committee 


an estimate of at least $3,400,000, and perhaps more in view of in- 
creased costs in the interim. 


—————— 
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Lanp ACQUISITION IN THE DistrRict or ConumMBIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Of the 1959 request for land acquisition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $819,300 is for the same 4 items cut out by this 
eommittee last year pene study because of the high prices involved. 

It should be noted that a total of $14,076,000 has been appropriated 
for land in the District of Columbia since 1930, leaving only about 
$1,924,000 remaining out of the authorization of $16 million. So we 
must spend this balance wisely. 


CLEVELAND PARK RECREATION CENTER 


We will take up first the request for purchase of about 8 acres 
from the Chinese Embassy for the Cleveland Park Recreation Cen- 
ter. Based on the amount proposed this would be exceedingly high- 
eost land to purchase. I note there are only 200 children in this area 


and ; acres are now available. Why is such a purchase justified in 
1959 


Mr. Noten. Well, Mr. Chairman, this has been an item that has 
been urged upon us for many years by the local citizens’ associations 


in that area. We have a letter from them that I would like to enter 
in the record. 


Mr. Kirwan. You can enter it in the record, but in answer to that 
question, you have no idea the number of communications this com- 
mittee gets in opposition to purchase of that property. 

(The letter follows :) 


CoNNECTICUT AVENUE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C., July 31, 1957. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: The Cleveland Park Recreation Council, composed of 15 neighbor- 
hood groups, including ours, again respectfully requests the appropriation for 
the Cleveland Park Recreation Center. As the center was needed in 1930 when 
it was first requested, how much more is it now needed. 

Each community in a city must set aside open space for recreation. Open space 
is as vitally needed for grownups as for younger persons. This particular spot 
will provide a large restful reading or picnic area for grownups in an oak grove, 
and tennis courts for young and old. Plans also include a large open playing 
space for families of junior high school age and up. It has been proven that 
playgrounds stabilize property values. Each person wishes to stabilize the value 
of his home. Cleveland Park is composed of large homes. Some of the grand- 
parents have moved into smaller apartments, selling their homes to a younger, 
alert generation with many children. For example, the 3300 block of Highland 
Place, in 8 homes there are 23 children, mostly preschool or elementary age, 
and 16 grownups. The majority of the grownups are still active in tennis, walk- 
ing, reading, or other indoor or outdoor sports. 

The District of Columbia Recreation Department plans the Northwest swim- 
ming pool at Fort Reno Park, between the schools, with plenty of parking space, 
and far from any private residence. It is ideal for the location. 

There are more than a baker’s dozen of families still in Cleveland Park who 
originally supported this request. Their grandchildren are lively and active. 
The alternatives for the children or grownups are to trespass or to play in the 
streets. Any further corroborating or strengthening evidence will be submitted 
at a later date. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Mary ELLen GroGan 
(Mr. and Mrs. Peter Grogan), 
(Signed) T. L. MILLER 
(Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Miller), 
Recreation Committee. 
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Mr. Noten. That may be. There is always some Te to any 
public action. We have not been apprised of it ourselves. The only 
communications we have had are favorable. 
Mr. Kirwan. That is from the neighborhood. 
wee ary That is from the neighborhood and they are the ones to 
served. 


Mr. Kirwan. They have 8 acres now available and the justifications 
state: 


Recent studies show a population in these 3 neighborhods of 19,250 of which 
200 are children of 5 to 19 years of age. 

Mr. Noten. That isa misprint. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Mr. Chairman, you understand that part of our 
comprehensive plan is to provide neighborhood recreation centers for 
every neighborhood, and this is one that does not have any. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have 8 acres now available, and Rock Creek Park 
nearby. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. The minimum land requirement for a neighbor- 
hood recreation center is considered to be 10 acres. ef 

Mr. Kirwan. In Youngstown, Ohio, you have a nice park like Rock 
Creek Park; but the playground itself, we have about 4 of them for 
190,000 people. 

Mr. Barrnotomew, We are not up to standard. 

Mr. Kirwan. Up to standard where? 

Mr. BartHotomew. The accepted professional standard fora neigh- 
borhood in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Noten. I would like to call your attention to the fact that those 


8 acres you speak of are distributed between 4 very small playgrounds 
and they are overcrowded units. 


BUCHANAN RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Kirwan. Next is another large request for about one-third of 
an acre including nine old row houses and a storage building. 

Last year you asked about 50 percent more for this item. Please ex- 
plain the decrease in price. 

Mr. Noten. You will note, our justifications that we have submitted 
on this, state in the second paragraph the reason for the decrease in 
the estimate. It is due to the change in the use of the principal parcel, 
the potato-chip factory about which we testified last year. 


PRESENT AREA NOT BEING USED 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to add to that question. We purchased over 2 
acres of this area sometime ago. If the need is so urgent, why has 
not this area been cleared and: put into use to tie in with the school 
playground next door? 

Mr. Noten, I think I can explain that from this diagram. 

The area to be purchased is shown in red. The eastern half of this 
square was originally improved with old houses, many of them frame 
houses. We picked what we thought was the cheapest square in this 


area next to the school where we could utilize the school facilities 
already there. 
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The area of 2.22 acres shown in green has been acquired, It was 
interlaced with an alley system. The alleys on the eastern portion 
have been closed. These others cannot be closed until the rest of the 
properties served by these alleys are acquired. So we desire to ac- 
quire this area and close the alleys. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why can’t you run an alley alongside the red? 

Mr. Noten. There is no outlet here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can’t you make an outlet? You own the land. 

Mr. Noten. An outlet here [indicating } ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Ro Noten. These people might take the District into court on 
that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who might take the District into court? If you own 
the land and you want to make an outlet, let them take it into court. 
I would be happy for them to take it into court. 

Mr. Noten. That would only permit closing this alley [indicating], 
= that would add to the value of this property. Let me explain 

s. 

This is the development plan. The area to the east of the alley I 
mentioned is designated for field sports—football and soccer and so 
on. The small children’s area would be here, which is within part 
of the alley system not yet acquired. The property not yet acquired 
is for organized court games for the smaller children. It is needed 
to locate the field house in the center of the area so that the supervisor 
can keep surveillance of all activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why did you not open that up long ago? You own 
that property. It has been standing there for years. 

Mr. Noten. The Recreation Board does not like to undertake the 
improvement of this area piecemeal, not knowing what will happen 
to the area to the north. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Recreation Board is not going to get the money 
until they improve the area they now have. It should be improved 
before they reach out for anything more. 

Mr. Noten. May we submit as a part of this record a statement 
from the Recreation Board as to why they have not improved this? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. Ask the Recreation Board. But you must re- 
member there is something beyond the Board and that is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. You have to keep that in mind. 

Mr. Noten. We will be glad to keep that in mind. 

(The letter follows:) 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 
Mr. Joun NOLEN, Jr., 
Director, National Capital Planning Commission, 
Interior Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Noten: Reference is made to your inquiry concerning the status of 
improvements at the Hardy and Buchanan playgrounds. 

Hardy: As you know, there have been numerous meetings and discussions 
eoncerning the Hardy playground development. There is active community sup- 
port for this development and the D. C. Recreation Board has secured the District 
Commissioners’ approval for improvement funds in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 
It should also be noted that there has been some preliminary cleanup work done 
at Hardy, and additional work is planned in a month or so in preparation for 
the capital improvement program to be initiated after July 1, 1958. 

Final drawings and tracings of the general development plan for this area are 
about complete and ready for signature and should be available during the next 
2 weeks. 
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Buchanan: There has been no further development to the Buchanan, play- 
ground with respect to the remaining buildings, due te the fact that it was 
hoped that when the remaining area was obtained we could proceed with the 
grading, drainage, and other work under the same contract. In the fiscal year 
1959 budget, approved by the Commissioners, we have partial improvement 


funds to proceed with the development of the area. We have requested razing 
the structures on land previously acquired. 


As you know, over the years we have been receiving limited funds for capital 
improvements in relation to the district public works program. It is not always 
feasible to raze buildings until improvement funds are available. Securing the 


properties in advance of improvements has proven many times that this has 
saved money for the District. 


We shall be pleased to provide other data upon request. 
Sincerely yours, 


MILo F.. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Superintendent of Recreation. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, if I might point out, the alley at the 
present time drains in this direction [indicating]. When we develop 
this there will have to be a change in the grade of that alley. It 
would be an unnecessary expense to do that and we figured at the pres- 
ent time to leave those houses there until the plan can be carried out in 
accordance with the best use of the area. 

Mr. Kirwan. What you are talking about looks fine, but I do not 
care whether it is a steel corporation or what it is, they start out b 
building so much at a time. As time marches on they get more land. 
Sure they have to drain it and do all these things you are talking 
about, but they do it so much at a time. General Motors did not 
start out to buy everything. So if you give these children the part 
of that land that has been Fying idle all this time that will be a start. 


Of course it will look finer when you have more land and this drainage 
and everything else. 


CLEVELAND PARK RECREATION CENTER 


This area has some of the finest recreation facilities in the country, 
including Rock Creek Park. We were just discussing the request for 
additional acreage for the Cleveland Park Recreation Center when 
they can walk around the corner to Rock Creek Park. We do not have 
that in other cities. Of course the Planning Commission is fine and 
I am for it, but I am not for purchasing so much ground from the 
Chinese Embassy at such a high cost. 

You have 8 acres now, and the children will not all be occupying it 
at the same time. And again I say you have Rock Creek Park and 
many other facilities in that area. 

Mr. Noten. I do not want to prolong the discussion on this’ point, 


- but the 8 acres we now have in the Cleveland Park area are divided 


into 4 small units. Recreation facilities have certain dimensional re- 
quirements. For instance, a soft-ball diamond requires about an acre, 
and more for a football field. Rock Creek Park does not provide 
that kind of space. It is a rugged forested area and only good for 
trails, picnic areas and things of that kind. Besides, Rock Creek 
Park is separated from the area to be served by one of our heaviest 
traffic arteries, Connecticut Avenue, and parents would not permit 
their children to cross Connecticut Avenue without guidance to go 
down into that rueved area for the kind of activities this recreation 
cen‘er should provide. 
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Mr. Kmwan. Well, if we are talking about football and baseball 
ss, you do not need a mother to guide the players across Connecticut 

venue. 

Mr. Noten. But you cannot find any place in Rock Creek Park suit- 
able for football or baseball or soft ball. 

Mr. Kirwan. Maybe not, but there is one line you could have 
dropped out of that, that the mothers will not permit their children 
to cross Connecticut Avenue. The:children have to cross Connecticut 
Avenue to go to school and they go to school alone at 6 years of age. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a misunder- 
standing here. A city’s recreation system consists of several different 
types of units with different facilities which are geared to the needs 
of different age groups. In other words, we have a playground for 
small children, that is, children of preschool or early school. ages. 
We have the athletic field with baseball and football fields for youth 
from 14 to 18 years of age; and then we have the neighborhood 
parks for service to a larger area, which is the neighborhood, and 
which may be used either by the older folks or the people who want 
the more passive form of recreation., Then we have the large park- 
ways such as Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway and George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. 

happen to work in various cities—my office works in various 
cities—and I can assure you we have minimum standards for each 
of these types of facilities that are being used by all the various cities. 
And I can assure you that the standards that were followed in the 
Washington comprehensive plan, to determine the properties that 
are proposed for acquisition and for which funds are sought from time 
to time in our budget request, are not in excess—if anything they are 
lower—than the so-called standards established by our professional 
groups in the field of city planning that are being followed in all 
of our cities. I am confident if this were the city of Cincinnati you 
would find the same request: We are not doing anything or request- 
ing anything that is over and above the normal minimum standards. 
"So even though you may get an occasional letter objecting from 
someone who does not wish to sell his land, nevertheless we are tryin 
to produce a recreation system for each part of the city and for eac 
age group that is no more than the normal minimum standard. 

Mr. Noten. I would like to exhibit this recreation system plan, 
which shows how we have distributed these facilities throughout the 
city so that every area is served both by a recreation center and a 
small local playground, the small local playground being primarily 
for the small children and. the recreation center for all age groups. 
The Cleveland Park recreation center area is designated for all age 
groups and is 1 of 3 we have not. yet acquired in the city. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put in the record anything e ou have, 

(Further information was submitted for the record as follows :) 


The following standards for playground and recreation areas are based on 
findings of the National Recreation Association and from other sources. They 
have been adapted for our studies by the Recreation Board, Committee on the 
Coordination of Recreation Plans, and National Capital Planning Commission. 
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Neighborhood playgrounds are to be located within 44 to %4 mile of every home. 
Desirable : 5 acres, with a minimum of 34% acres. When used in connection with 
a school building, the area should be in addition to that occupied by the 
building. Shape of site and topography also have a bearing on size. 

Recreation centers are to be located within % to 1 mile of every home. 


Desirable area : 15 acres, with a minimum of 10 acres. Centers may also serve as 
local playgrounds. 


An area of 1 acre for each 800 population is desirable, with a minimum of 1 
acre for each 1,400 population when the cost of acquisition is unusually high. 


NORTHEAST PLAYGROUND 


Mr. Krrwan. Next is another large item for the Northeast play- 
ground. It involves 2 acres and some.row houses. Explain the need 
for this playground. Is the school ground next door generally avail- 
able for recreation ? 

Mr. Noten. Mr. Chairman, this is an item that has been urged upon: 
us by the Recreation Board for many years and has been in our budget 
heretofore. It is located in the northeast part of the city and is 
designed to serve the Trinidad area. At the present time the school 
playground is shown in green on the map. It is a very small area, 
quite insufficient to serve a very congested neighborhood in which the 
child population is quite heavy. We felt we were fortunate in finding 
an area next to this school in which the improvements were relatively 
sparse. You will note to the east of the area to be acquired there is 
a continuous block of row houses. That is the type of development 
that is predominant in this area. But fortunately near the school 
there are some old detached houses that materially reduce the cost. 

These units that we have found necessary to acquire over a long 
period of years in the already built-up area are expensive because there 
was no planning in the early days before these sections developed. 
The only alternative we have now to provide adequate areas and help 
meet this delinquency problem is to acquire improved property. The 
area proposed to be acquired here is only sufficient to provide the 
minimum required play space. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I have gained, this project you are demon- 
strating and explaining is more urgently needed for the benefit of the 
children than the other two we talked about. We have had them 
looked over pretty well. We sent people out to review these projects, 
and their report comes back that this project appears to have more 
merit, considering the area, the number of children, and the lack of 
playground facilities. 

Mr. Noten. There is no question but that this is a more densely 
populated neighborhood. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point. That is where recreation is needed 


to keep down delinquency much more than the area around the Chinese 
Embassy. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PARK VICINITY NEW HAMPSHIRE AND PARK ROAD 


Another large amount is asked for the neighborhood park vicinity 
of New Hampshire and Park Road; 1.26 acres including some old 
buildings would be purchased. Again the cost seems very high for 
the small area involved. Please describe this project. 
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Mr. Noten. We have a system of neighborhood parks to serve all 
sections of the city. This is in an area in which there are no parks 
at all and very limited play facilities... A neighborhood park.is dif- 
ferent from a playground. It is not supervised. It has open areas 
where people on hot summer days and evenings can sit out, mothers 
can take small children, and let them play around in their immediate 
vicinity. The plan for this proposed neighborhood park is shown on 
the board here. 

Mr. Price, will you describe some of the features of that plan so 
they may be clear and they will understand what kind of facility 
we propose here? 

Mr. Price. It has a system of walks for mothers with baby car- 
riages and small children. There is small permanent equipment for 
very small children and numerous benches and open green areas for 
the people in the neighborhood who have very little if any backyards. 
From what I have seen they are full of junk, no grass at all. 

Mr. Kirwan. When our staff visited the site with your engineers 
recently it was discovered a new apartment house had been added 
since your plans were made 2 years ago. What effect will this have 
on the plan and the cost ? 

Mr. Price. We have already taken that off the plan. There is an 
old church on this corner, old brick church, which really has very little 
value. There may be some sentimental value to it. It can be left 
out. We have added the church to the project in lieu of the houses 
we had where the apartment is now built which did even up the area. 
It was an uneven sort of area before. This does give us a very nice 
consolidated area better than we had before. 

Mr. Kirwan. Isthere any change in the cost ? 

Mr. Price. We figure it would be about the same. 


HARDY SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 24, funds are requested to purchase 0.9 acre 
of land for the Hardy School playground in the Foxhall Road area. 
I understand this property which is in back of three houses is vacant 
and is of little value because of its location. How do you explain 
the excessive cost ? 

Mr. Grorecioss. When the estimate was first made we had included 
2 or 3 houses here on Foxhall Road. Later it was decided not to take 
them. By that time the original figure had gone in and the budget 
requests had been printed. So in view of an unknown severance 
damage here, we did not change the figure at that time. 

Mr. Kirwan.. Do you not think now that for 0.9 acre the amount 
asked is a lot of money ? 

Mr. Grorecross. I think it is. Our revised estimate without the 
houses is only about one-third that shown in the justification. 

Mr. Kirwan. The school now has 4.4 acres of usable recreation 
area. Why is this not adequate? Can you point out the 4 acres? 

Mr. Grorectoss. : Yes. 

Mr. Noten. I would like to comment on this. 

This unit. was not originally part of our recreation system. The 
reason an addition is being made now is for general community rec- 
reation purposes. I should explain that every school has only enough 
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land for what is a to accommodate the physical education 
program of the school, which is part of their school curriculum, but 
those school playgrounds are not big enough to serve communitywide 
needs after school hours such as programs conducted with a supervisor 
and for more active play than you would have during school hours. 

Our unit in this Foxhall Village area originally was planned to be 
on top of one of the covered reservoirs of the water supply system. 
For many years we had counted on the use of such areas but some 
studies made by the United States Public Health Service and our local 
Health Department indicated that the ibilities of pollution from 
such dual use ruled out such joint development and use. We had to 
split the area to be served and have two playgrounds now, one over 
west of Foxhall Road and this one south of Reservoir Road. We are 
making a little addition to that. 

We are only adding enough to make it accommodate the facilities 
which a community playground would require. That is shown on the 
plan Mr. Price is now exhibiting which indicates a playfield, a large 
playfield, SORE ag Ira of the area that would be acquired. 

Mr. Macnuson. Whereis Foxhall on there? 

Mr. Noten. At the top, right through there. 

Mr. Macnuson. Reservoir Road is on this side? 

Mr. Noten. Here is Reservoir and here is Foxhall. This is near 
wae of MacArthur Boulevard and Foxhall Road. 

_ This study may interest you because it was the result of a conserva- 
tion program that was initiated by the District Urban Renewal Office 
as stated in the justification and in which not only the Planning Com- 
mission but the Board of Education, the Recreation Board and local 
citizens’ organizations participated. We have a rather complete re- 
port on this indicating some of the deteriorating influences. One was 
the lack of adequate recreation and the improper use or maintenance 
of some of this back and interior property we propose to acquire. 
ae is one step in a general program to spruce up this neighbor- 


Mr. Barruotomew. This is supported by each of the agencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely that 4 acres should be put to good use. Be- 
cause of the dirt that is being excavated around here and the bull- 
dozers we have today, they could take 4 acres and make it look like 
a paradise. 

Mr. Noten. There isa difference in grade that limits the use of the 
existing 4 acres. It is part of the school playground. The area we 
are acquiring is here and will permit the layout of a large field for field 
games and two softball diamonds which are standard facilities in this 
kind of unit. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are only getting 0.9 acre. 

Mr. Noten. Yes, but it is being combined with what is there now. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand it is to be combined with the 4 acres there 
now, but 0.9 acre is not adding much to it for those football and base- 
ball fields you talk about. 

Mr. Noten. It is like trying to squeeze into a parking space. If the 
space is not big enough to park your car, it is no good. We are adding 
enough to make the area big enough to accommodate these additional 
facilities which cannot be put on the area already owned. Our stand- 
ard unit is about 5 acres for a local playground where a school is in- 
volved. That includes the area occupied by the school. 
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PURCHASE OF GAS STATION—-WISCONSIN AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Mr, Kirwan. On page 26, funds are requested to buy a gas station 
at Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues. I understand all the trees 
were just cut down in the park which we purchased recently behind this 
station. Why was this allowed to happen ? 

Mr. Notzn. Mr. Chairman, I personally looked into that and I have 
this statement from Mr. Thompson of the National Capital Parks 
Office. After describing the area involved, which is the balance of the 
square not occupied by the gas station, Mr. Thompson says as follows: 

National Capital Planning Commissioners Welling and Remon, in a recent 
study of this area, suggested to me it be cleaned up and put in presentable condi- 
tion pending that time when suitable and more complete development could be 
made. I inspected the area and found quite a number of tree stumps and several 
trees that have been wind thrown by recent heavy storms. The stumps and wind- 
thrown trees were first removed, leaving a scattering of spindly locust trees 
which had developed a forest type growth with feather dusterlike tops. Obvi- 
ously the development of this area will eventuate the removal of these spindly 
locust trees which I ordered removed with the further direction that the area 
be scarified and seeded. The area will be held in this temporary condition pend- 
ing development of plans we now have on our drafting table. 

This memorandum is dated December 20 and there is a footnote 
saying— 

All good trees have been carefully marked and saved. 


In support of that statement we now have two plans here showing 
the type of development that is envisioned. One is a plan showing 
what would be done with the area acquired, assuming there was no 
further acquisition in this square. A formal development of walks 
and benches has been laid out around some central feature, though 
much of the area would be open, depending upon the street trees to 
provide the shade. 

Then there is another plan Mr. Thompson referred to in his mem- 
orandum of a month ago which is shown here [indicating] in which it 
is suggested that if the area at the corner, which has been the cause 
of so much complaint and criticism, were acquired, there could be a 
cascading small fountain there, which is always desirable in this 
climate in Washington, a sunken area below that with benches for 
people to sit around looking in on an area that is partly paved and 
partly landscaped. That type of development is popular in that 
neighborhood. In another smaller triangle, most any time you pass 
through this intersection, you will see people sitting there enjoying 
that very tiny area. 

The plan Mr. Price is showing there now is an alternative scheme 
for development, again keeping the center of the square rather open 
and developing it in a way so that people who are using the area will 
be screened from the heavy traffic on adjoining streets. 

The Commission went into this very carefully, Mr. Chairman. I 
do not know that we ever documented a proposed acquisition more 
thoroughly than this has been. A special committee of the Commis- 
sion was appointed by Mr. Bartholomew with one of the members of 
the Commission, Mr. John A. Remon, who is a local resident in the area, 
aschairman. The results of that committee’s consideration are printed 
in the justification, a very complete report on that. There is also a 
letter from the Northwest Council of Citizens’ Associations which docu- 
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ments this further. It was the Northwest Council that initiated this 
proposed on Originally the Commission had not proposed 
it, but I think everyone has come to the conclusion now that no half- 
way measure in this area will be satisfactory. 


PRIORITY LISTING OF PROPOSED LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Kirwan. Please submit a listing of the purchases proposed for 
1959, arranged in priority of importance. 
(The priority list follows: ) 


Project V-H: Fort Drive, section H 

Project VIII-5-F: Hardy Playground 

Project VIII-17-E: Northeast Playground 

Project X-BB: Neighborhood park, Massachusetts and Wisconsin Avenues 
Project X-S: Neighborhood park, Sherman Avenue and Park Road 
Project IV-K: Fort Dupont 

Project VIII-12-G: Rose Park 

Project VIII-26: Buchanan Recreation Center 

Project VIII-4: Cleveland Park Recreation Center 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Krrwan. You had on January 1, 1958, an unobligated balance 
of $1,050,912 in your fund for land purchase in District of Columbia. 
Insert the list of projects and the reasons for the delay in the record. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Status of unobligated land acquisition funds, January 1, 1958 


Sec. 4, District of Columbia, funds unobligated Dec. 31, 1957___. $1, 243, 662. 38 
Dec. 20, 1957, letter to Budget Bureau requesting approval of a 
COIRUS UUOES TE i cia csttnerncheren tai meneeenentnstiienenmienisaie ie ainitltaiidaiaas 192, 750. 00 





Lots or par- 


| 
| 


cels Esti- 
Project Area mated Remarks 
cost 
Va- | Im- 


cant |proved 


spb ad ckoh 11 8 | 220,600 |$175,213 | This project is being restudied because of 
: foreign-embassy objections and recent 
fapepenene on some of the lots in- 
{ volved. 

cll te se Rata 1 0 48,273 | 12,000 | Peruvian Embassy refuses to sell fee but 
will agree not to build on. If funds are 

. not needed, reallocation will be made. 

Because this is the close-out on these 
1 | 480,200 | r00,006 |} Prolets, dimicalt legal, engineering end 
. \ survey problems are involved; ef o 
Palisades Park (Flats)... 3 3 | 510,150 | 199, 500 these are the negotiations for the surplus 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. property 


| Georgetown Recreation 22 1 | 548,000 | 165,000 | Negotiations for this property have been 
Center. deferred until after the Route 240 ques- 
tion is settled. 
Michigan Park Play- 3 0 | 136,930 | 132,000 | Approximately 2/3 owned by Sacred Heart 
ground. Seminary. They refuse to sell on ac- 


4 
4 
count of. large building program which 
has started. Studies are now being made 
for an alternate site. 

Addition to Benning 7, 600 1,200 | Two small parcels. Negotiations tempo- 
rarily delayed for coordination with the 
District of Columbia Highway Depart- 

: ment acquisition. 

Rights in land_._.._______. 29 0 |1, 335,240 | 182,620 | Up-to-date project boundary studies com- 
; pleted. Lines now ready for official sur- 
; vey computation and new form of con- 
; tract. 


to 
oO 








j 84 13 |3, 287, 593 | 917, 533 


bah ccagudedlnancdubtebbsnadoad 50,000 | The difference of about $83,379 represents 
—|—_—-|_——_—-|—-—-|__ current savings reserved for possible con- 
Lana eis noek ids cnet atcameben st eacn te 967, 533 demnation costs in excess of estimates. 








Mr. Kirwan. About $835,000 of this balance is because embassies 
and other owners refuse to sell, the Route 240 question, and other 
major questions that will mean long deferments or cancellations of 
the projects. Why should not this balance be reallocated to other 
urgent. requirements instead of appropriating additional funds? 

Mr. Noten. This might be true of 1 or 2 items but most of it is in a 
om where with a little more time we can work out a solution, we 

ieve. 

The whole history of our land-acquisition program over the last 30 
years shows it frequently takes 2 years after we secure the money to 
work out all the details. We have usually a property survey, some- 
times we have a topographic survey to be made by another agency 
that we have no control over as to schedule, and we have legal prob- 
lems in connection with titles. In the case of two of these items you 
mentioned we have foreign governments involved. That is a long and 
. tedious negotiation. In one case we were in the midst of a negotiation 
: and the property changed hands. There are complications that pre- 
clude quite frequently the consummation of negotiations in 1 year’s 
; time. 
: You suggested that perhaps on some of these items the money ap- 
propriated might be used for something else. We believe this item 
i that is set up for the Georgetown Recreation Center might be in that 
category. 

Mr. Krrwan. What is wrong with the land, shown under the item 
“Addition to Benning” ? 
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Mr. Noten. $1,200? 


_Mr. Kirwan. Yes, what is wrong with that land that they want to 
give it to you for $1,200 when the others are so exorbitant. I would 

afraid to let a kid go near that. There must be a catch to it. 

‘ vr BarrHotomew. The speculators perhaps overlooked an oppor- 
unity. 

Mr. Kirwan. Either that or it is one of the few vanishing Americans 
with patriotism. 

Mr. Noten. It has always been that way in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not criticizing you people. You have a tough 
job. You cannot run down and negotiate and get this land overnight. 

ey will not give it to you. 

Mr. Noten. We have often cited this instance. This is some years 
back. One year we were buying land for a playground in the built- 
up section just off of 16th Street, Columbia Heights area, where the 
only alternative was to buy improved properties, old row houses. 
That cost on an average of $150,000 an acre. That is comparable to 
what other cities in the country have been paying in similar situations. 

The same year we were buying land down in Oxon Run Valley for 
$500 an acre. It is the savings we made by the advance acquisition 
program that have enabled the city as a whole to finance these facili- 
ties in the older sections. It isthe average that counts. 

Mr. Krrwan. You only have $1,924,000 remaining out of an au- 
thorization of $16 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Noten. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. You better watch that balance to see you get the best 


buys. 
Mr. Noten. We are, Mr. Chairman. ' These are all items that have 
, been part of a long-range plan, that was carefully worked out. We 
. keep it up to date. I believe we testified last year that our estimates 
have for something like 7 or 8 years indicated that to complete the 
system we had planned would require several million dollars more. 
We are now reviewing that plan to see if al] remaining units or ad- 
ditions are absolutely essential. These that are in this program we 
, know are essential but we are casting an eye at the balance and will 
have a report to make to Congress in another year or two. 


) Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 
) Do you have any questions, Mr. Magnuson ? 
Question or Location or Routs 240 Approach To THE Districr OF 
P CoLuMBIA 
il 
d Mr. Maenuson. The National Capital Planning Commission has 
n taken a position with respect to the location of the Route 240 ap- 
- proach to the District; is that right? 
's Mr. Noten. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Macnuson. What is the position ? 

)- Mr. Noten. It is twofold, the result of a special study by a com- 
m mittee of the Commission which was approved by the Commission last 
ut June. One is to retain the plan that has been extant for many years for 

the development. of a parkway along the river. It would enhance the 
m scenic values and preserve the Palisades. That is part and parcel of 


the plan outside the District, known as‘ the George Washington 
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Memorial Parkway which has been accomplished under a series of 
agreements with the State of Maryland. 

The other phase of the Commission’s action on 240 was to express 
the feeling that a route down the Wisconsin Avenue corridor which 
would meet it as the main backbone for the whole Northwest area 
and the Bethesda district was desirable. That in turn involved the 
use of Glover Parkway in the lower sections. 

In view of the concentration of traffic and the fact that truck travel 
would have to use 240 to meet the interstate requirements, the staff has 
presented to the Commission some studies showing the possibilities of 
a tunnel that would take the truck traffic and this surplus overburden 
of heavy traffic now passing through the restricted area generally 
around Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenue in the vicinity of the 
Cathedral, take it as much as 150 feet underground in a bored tunnel 
and bring it into the proposed inner loop expressway in the heart of 
the old city, thus dividing any concentration of traffic that would re- 
sult along the Wisconsin Avenue corridor, so that there was not an 
excessive amount to be delivered to the inner loop at any one point. 

Perhaps Mr. Bartholomew would like to say something on the 240 
matter. 

Mr. BartHotomew. There is a good deal that could be said on the 
matter. The Commission studied it very, very thoroughly, and. its 
decision is not one that has been lightly undertaken. Our interest is 
in helping to solve the problems that the city is confronted with, 
and to solve them in the most efficacious and satisfactory manner. 
You gentlemen have been giving us money for some years, have been 
approving it, and the Congress has passed the necessary legislation, 
for the development of the George Washington Parkway. It so hap- 
pens, because of the difference in financing in the District as dis- 
tinguished from Maryland and Virginia, which have, as you know, 
a matching basis, we have not. included the Palisades Park area 
along the Potomac from the District line down to Rock Creek as part 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway. It should have been, 
but, because of that difference in financing, it had to be separated, 
but in name only. 

Gentlemen, as you know, we are building, and very nearly have 
completed, the George Washington Parkway on both sides of the 
river from Mount Vernon to Great Falls. I say, very frankly, I do 
not think you feel that we ought to take one small segment of it and 
put it into a commercial-truck highway. That is No. 1. That is 
merely one of the many important points. : 

The second is that that is not the way either the great majority of the 
traffic or the trucks want to go. The only reason that the so-called river 
route is proposed for the 240 is that they can get the construction 
done faster. Gentlemen, I say that is no reason why 240 should be 
put in an area where the traffic demand is not the greatest and where 
we are going to sacrifice our entire George Washington Memorial 
Parkway concept. 

Why did we come down the Wisconsin Avenue central-area corri- 
dor? The demand of traffic in that central area is twice as much as 
it is along the river. There is no justification for the river route, and 
there is no sense in it. 

T know there are complications about the donation of the lands for 
the Archbold section of the Glover-Archbold Parkway, but we have 
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looked into that; our committee looked into it ver carefully. Like- 
wise, the District Highway Department has, also. e District High- 
way Department, with the advice of their legal department and others, 
feel they have an apronmotity or by reason of whatever the dedication is, 
that they can build a four-lane highway there. You see, Arizona 
Avenue originally ran down that Foundry Branch Valley and is still 
an unopened street, 100 feet wide. So that, at the time the dedications 
were made there, it was understood that we had to preserve the equiv- 
alent right-of-way for some vehicular traffic. Without getting into 
the legal aspects of the question, the District has been advised that 
they can continue to provide a vebicular way. Their plans are, regard- 
less of whether we ever build 240 or not, for a foett-lasie divided 
roadway, skirting the edges of the bottom of the valley. 

Now, suppose we never build 240, We will have the parkway along 
the river with 4 lanes and we will have the Glover Parkway, 4 lanes, 
which gives us 8 lanes. Our demand is very much greater. The 
Planning Commission staff in its study, trying to find some additional 
right-of-way, which it is very difficult to find in that built-up section, 
found that it would be possible to develop another route which would 
have some tunnel in it because there is quite a substantial grade in 
certain of the areas. 

Mr. Macnvson. The tunnel proposal is very expensive, is it not? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. No. That is an erroneous impression that was 
created at the hearing. That tunnel route can be developed for sonie- 
where between $50 million and $60 million, which is the estimate of 
the river route. 

Mr. Macnvson. I saw a figure, I think, of $100 million or $150 
million. 

Mr. Bartuotomew. I am glad you spoke of that, because that is an 
erroneous impression that was given. 

Mr. Maenvson. I do not think we want to take time to go into all 
the details. 

Mr. BartHotomew. May I just explain that one figure? 

Mr. Maenvson. Yes. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. The Highway Department admitted that the 
demand in that central area is so great, and their desire to discourage 
the idea of the tunnel was to show that, if we meet the full demand, 
which they said was 7 lanes, it would cost $110 million. I think they 
will admit that the four-lane truck route would cost about what the 
tunnels in Pittsburgh cost or several of the others that have been built 
in other cities in recent years. ; 

Let me call your attention to this. If you gentlemen are inter- 
ested—and I am sure you are as interested as we are in the Planning 
Commission—in helping to solve this problem, if we put the high- 
way along the river, which does not satisfy the major traffic demand, 
we would get 6 lanes built as an interstate route, plus 4 in Glover 
Parkway; we will have given up our parkway and we will get 10 
lanes of traffic; but, if we keep the river Sonera keep Glover-Arch- 

el, we will have 12 lanes of 
traffic and will have spent no mote money and have put the facility 
where the traffic demands and where the greatest traffic relief is ur- 
gently needed. 
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. Iam sorry to take so much time, but, if you gentlemen will look into 
it, you will find this is a much more justifiable plan. 

Mr. Macnuson. What I really want to know is how are you goin 
to resolve this with all these agencies recommending different plans 
Who has the final say in this, the Congress? The National Park 
Service opposes the river route, you oppose it, the District wants the 
river route. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. I will make a statement which may be some- 
what indiscreet, but as Chairman of the Planning Commission and as 
a citizen concerned in such matters, as you gentlemen are, I will say 
this: That if the District Highway Department recognized that we 
have a City Planning Commission in this city composed of both 
citizens as well as officials and they gave recognition to the studies 
of the Planning Commission, we would have the matter solved. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Who has the final authority ? 

Mr. BarrHo.omew. The District Government. The Planning Com- 
mission is merely an advisory agency. 

Mr. Macnvson. Can the District Government take the river route 
against the wishes of the National Park Service? 

Mr. Barrnoromew. No. It will take an act of Congress to transfer 
jurisdiction so you may say that the final authority comes back to 
Congress. 

Mr. Maenvson, That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. So it has not been finally decided which way 240 is 
coming into Washington ? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. No. The District Government made a decision 
following their hearing that they preferred the river route but that 
is a decision by the District Government which, however, relates to the 
taking of the land which you gentlemen have approved for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway extension. 

They cannot take that park land without an act of Congress. So 
that their decision is final as far as the District goes. But they have 
to get authority to use land that was acquired for a park before they 
can build an interstate route here. In order to do that, since you gentle- 
men appropriated the money for the park, they have to come back to 
you to have it changed from a park to an interstate highway. 

Mr. Fenton. Which way do you suggest ? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. We believe that the Palisades route should be 
kept for the park. 

Mr. Fenton. 240 has now been extended beyond Rockville. 

Mr. BarTHotomew. Yes. : 

Mr. Fenton. There is another road coming from where it now ends 
over to Wisconsin Avenue. 

Mr. BartHotomew. Yes. 

Mi. Fenton. Where do you go from there? 

Mr. Barruotomew. We have a plan but we do not have it here, 
which comes down what we call the Wisconsin Avenue corridor. It 
parallels Wisconsin Avenue through the District down to about where 
the Glover-Archbold Parkway crosses Massachusetts Avenue. Under 
the District highway plan we will have a four-lane parkway road 
down Glover-Archbold Park anyway. The plan I previously described 

is a study the Planning Commission has made of a proposal for a new 
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route paralleling Massachusetts Avenue down to the inner loop near 
the Cosmos Club and Fiorida Avenue. 

Mr. Fenton. You would have to have a tunnel ? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Since it would be a truck route, there are two 
sections of tunnel in order to keep the lower grade. 


D. C. Lanp AcQuisttion 
STATUS OF AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Fenton. The present request for purchasing land of $1,120,000 
does not complete your authorization for land acquisition ? 

r. Noten. No, sir. There will be a little less than $1 million re- 
maining in the authorization. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you have any balances left over from fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Noten. We always have a balance on hand. It takes several 
years to negotiate and complete some acquisitions. There is always a 
carryover from year to year. We would run out of money in another 
year or two, yes, even if the whole amount were appropriated. Weare 
trying to papers this program. The District Commissioners are 
very anxious that we complete the program. There is nothing gained 
by delay. Prices go up every year. Once in a while we have savings. 
We had one in an item this year but due to abnormal circumstances. 
Generally speaking prices are going up all the time. I indicated in my 
testimony just before you came in that our recent very rough esti- 
mates showed that to complete our plan we would need a small increase 
in our authorization, which is primarily on account of the increased 
cost of land due to inflation. 

Mr. Fenton. You would have to have additional legislation. 

Mr. Noten. Yes, we would justify it on that. The projects we have 
this year we know we want to do anyway. They are urgent. We 
picked them out carefully and went over them with the District Com- 
missioners. The District Commissioners have approved every item 
in this program, they have also reviewed it very carefully. They had 
some of their staff go over each item with us. The Recreation Board 
has also approved every recreation item in the program. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton, You think your program for the District will be 
pretty well completed after you will have used the $16 million? 

Mr. Noten. We may have to have more authorization. We are 
undertaking a study now, which will take about a year to complete, 
reviewing the whole plan and future needs. We know what we have 
asked for here now fits into the needs that we are sure of. 

Mr. Fenton. You have no idea how much more you will need to 
complete it? 

Mr. Noten. Our preliminary estimates indicate about $2 million, 
assuming that certain Government lands will be transferred for recre- 
ation use or park use without any cost. 
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GAS STATION AT WISCONSIN AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Mr. Fenton. Who owns this triangular piece of and at Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts Avenues? 

Mr. Noten. Amoco owns that. It is company-owned. 

Mr. Fenton. They own it? 

Mr. Noxran. Yes. We have documented the basis for that acquisi- 
tion in the form of a report by a special committee of this Commission 
appointed to look into it. We also have a very strong letter that was 
written to us by a special committee of the Northwest Citizens Council. 
They included representatives of all of the citizens associations. 

Mr. Fenton. How much land does that involve, that triangle? 

Mr. Noten. We have acquired about 80 percent of the area already 
ofthetriangle. . 

Mr. Bartnotomew. It is less than an acre. 

Mr. Noten. The gasoline station occupies a very small portion of 
it. The actual acreage of the triangle is about 26,000 square feet. 

Mr. Barruotomew. About six-tenths of an acre. 

Mr. Noten. Actually we will get, if it is added to the park, more 
usable land than that because both streets are wide. It is the custom, 
of course, to incorporate as a part of the park, the land back of the 
sidewalks. The sidewalk is usually out near the curb so we get. a sub- 
stantial increase in that way. There is a diagram which shows what 
is involved. Mr. Price is pointing out the additional area in the 
street. It is a border area. 

Mr. Barruotomew. Even more significant is the fact that it is one 
of the most prominent street intersections in the city. Certainly if 
any prominent intersection requires adequate treatment, being across 
from the cathedral, that would seem to be the most logical of any. 

Mr. Noten. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we have a letter from 
the dean of the Washington Cathedral. Tt is a very fine letter and 
1 would hike to include it in the record along with that from the North- 
west Council of Citizens Associations. 

(The information follows :) 

WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C., December 30, 1957. 
Mr. HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman, National Capital Planning Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BarkTHOLOMEW: Our mutual friend David Finley, of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, has apprised me of the project now being considered by 
the National Capital Planning Commission to acquire the plot of land at the 
junction of Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues NW. for use as a small park. 
This report is most welcome to Washington Cathedral, and we wish to express 
our support of such an enterprise and our hope that it may be carried through 
to successful completion under your foresighted leadership. I need hardly say 


that such use of this land will serve to enhance the approach to the cathedral. 
Sincerely yours, 


Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean. 





THE NoRTHWES? COUNCIL OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1957. 
Mr. JOHN NOLEN, Jr., 


Director, National Capital Planning Commission, 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mr. Noten: The Northwest Council of Citizens’ Associations, consisting 
of 10 citizens’ associations located in the area west of Rock Creek Park and 
north of Georgetown, has authorized us to submit the following statement giving 
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our views regarding the acquisition of the southeast corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Wisconsin Avenue NW., by the District as public park property. 

The property in question is now occupied by the Amoco service station which 
perennially comes up in controversy over its zoning situation. The service 
station is zoned as a nonconforming use in a restricted residential district. It 
has been allowed to remain only with the understanding that it would make no 
move to rebuild in a more permanent way. The station, consisting of gas pumps 
and a tin shed erected in 1917, is unsightly and an eyesore to the neighborhood. 
Testimony presented by representatives of the oil company at the various hear- 
ings held by the House District Committee discloses that customers of the oil 
company located in all sections of the country have criticized the appearance of 
this — located at the gateway to Washington and opposite the National 
Cathedral. 

The Cathedral Heights Cleveland Park Citizens’ Association and the American 
University Park Citizens’ Association have continuously opposed and will con- 
tinue to oppose bills designed to permit the remodeling and modernization of 
this station. In addition to these protesting parties, member organizations of 
the Northwest Council are unanimously in support of the position taken. Our 
opposition is based upon the premise that a gasoline station of any kind is undesir- 
able in this particular location. The entire section of Massachusetts Avenue 
from Ward Circle to Du Pont Circle is not blemished by a gasoline station with 
this exception. The President of the United States on not one but on two oc- 
casions rejected a change of zoning, by vetoing, with message, acts of Congress 
passed in aid of this station. 

We believe that a large modern gasoline station at this particular corner 
would create a greater traffic hazard than that presently existing. 

We believe that this site should be acquired by the District as a public park. 
Except for this station all of the small triangular squares fronting om the section 
of Massachusetts Avenue south from Wisconsin to Observatory Circle are now 
in public ownership. The need for a small park at this point is obvious. It 
would be greatly appreciated by residents of the area immediately adjacent and 
also by the visitors of the city. Further, the dignity and beauty of Massachusetts 
Avenue would be restored since the gasoline station is a continued threat to 
maintenance of the residential character of this neighborhood. Any station at 
this site is definitely out of character with the National Cathedral and the 
beautiful churches, embassies, and residences located on this section of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

We believe that acquisition of this site by the Planning Commission would 
result in a real public service not only to the residents of the immediate area 
but to all residents of Washington who are interested in keeping our city 
beautiful. 

We believe that the District officials and the property owners of this area and 
the interested citizens should not be compelled, year after year, to engage in 
arguments pertaining to the continuance of zoning variances to permit this 
monstrosity to continue in existence. 

Also, it appears that at some future date this site may have to be acquired 
to ease traffic conditions. Its acquisition under present conditions would ulti- 
mately save the city a great deal of money. Certainly, the taxpayers of the 
city will not be kindly disposed toward the purchase of expensive improvements 
if the site has to be condemned later. 

In view of the above and in view of the pending Lewis zoning proposals, we 
believe that action to acquire this property for a park would be a step in the 
right direction toward establishing permanent and proper use of this location. 

Respectfully, 
GRACE P. SELLERS 
Mrs. WALTER A. SELLERS. 
Chairman, Committee. 


Membership list of the Northwest Council of Citizens’ Associations: 


American University Park Friendship 

Burleith Glover Park 
Cathedral Heights Hawthorne 
Connecticut Avenue North Cleveland Park 
Forest Hills Palisades 


Mr. Fenton. Thank youvery much. Thatisall. 
Mr. Macnvuson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
20659—58——54 
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WepNeEsbay, JANUARY 22, 1958. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 
DR. J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND Expenses 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 


Program by activities: 

1. Management 

2. Operation of— 
United States National Museum 
Bureau of American Ethnology 
et Com Observatory 
Nati Collection of Fine Arts 
National Air Museum 
Canal Zone Biological Area 
International Exchange Service 

3. General services: 
Maintenance and operation of buildings 
Other general services 


Total obligations 
Pi ctlig 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Object classification 


1957 actual 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent itions 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel_ Bt uch 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Tere cern. woe oe ee sad 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities__...............-..---- 
Taxes and assessments ; 


Total, Smithsonian Institution 


467, 562 
4,411, 514 


| 4, 425, 000 


1958 estimate 


6.0 $4,950/62 $5, 6.3 
$3,778 $3,816 


’ 


3, 267, 067 
46,725 


5, 190, 000 
—_—_— SS 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$83, 000 


2, 726, 219 
61, 135 
328 


$83, 000 
4, 336, 315 


1959 estimate 


845 

6 
788 
800 


$5,014 
$3, 750 


$3, 642, 682 
30, 000 
52, 100 


3, 724, 782 
52, 525 


$3, 196, 967 
30, 000 
40, 100 


5, 600 


6, 705, 000 
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Object classification—Continued 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


OR * Cree os eel. neler. a eS $65 $100 $100 
03. Transportation of things.......................-.........- 291 300 300 
04 Communication services ............ 22.22.22 202 1 50 50 
06 Printing and reproduction._.._._____._....--...-2s..-.... 3, 478 5,000 4, 500 
07 Other contractual serviees__.._.-._.-_.. 22222. 78, 720 150, 000 125, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.s_:..........-2-2 222. 408 500 500 
Ee Fg * RAE eR ak Gea ts 402, 396 654, 050 519, 550 

Total, General Services Administration................- 485, 359 810, 000 650, 000 
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Total obligations 


Mr. Maenuson. Do you have a prepared statement, Dr. Carmichael ? 

Mr. Carmicuaz.. I have a statement that I would like to make 
orally, if I may. 

Mr. Macnuson. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Carmicuart. As you know, 112 years ago the basic charter of 
the Smithsonian provided that the Institution was to be concerned with 
“the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

This statement now, as in the past, is our guide. During more than 
a century in following this charter it has been required that the Insti- 
tution preserve and organize for all American citizens the great collec- 
tions that are committed to its charge. The display in an appropriate 
and modern manner of many of these national treasures is thus a central 
part of our work. Not a few of these exhibits are unique. They are 
educationally important, and are calculated to assist American citizens 
in gaining a proper understanding of their country and especially of 
the science and technology that in the past have done so much to make 
our Nation great and that now must continue to make it strong. 

The Smithsonian conducts fundamental investigations in a number 
of clearly defined and strictly limited scientific and scholarly fields. 
For the most part these studies are related to the great collections of 
the Institution. The Smithsonian publishes the results of investiga- 
tions and serves as a world clearinghouse for the exchange of scientific 
literature. During the last fiscal year 4,841,818 visitors came to our 
buildings on the Mall. During the last calendar year, showing our 
rate of increase, the comparable number of visitors was 5,200,000. 
This is an increase of 580,000 as compared with the preceding calendar 
year. Ifall Smithsonian units are included, last year a total of almost 
10 million people came from every State of the Union and indeed from 
the rest of the world to visit the Institution. 

Each week hundreds of scientists from universities, research organ- 
izations, and other Government bureaus come to the Smithsonian for 
scientific work and for information that cannot be secured elsewhere. 
It is important that our study collections which are basic for this 
work be maintained in an effective and up-to-date manner. In num- 
ber of objects the Smithsonian Institution is now probably the world’s 
largest museum. .This means that. our great research collections in 
geology, zoology, botany, anthropology, and related fields are of out- 
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standing scientific importance and must be properly maintained and 
made available for the scientists who use them. Last year a total of 
251,408 requests for information concerning many phases of science 
and of American life came to the Institution and were answered by 
our experts. This was an increase of over 44,000 inquiries over the 
previous year. 

_ This year we are requesting you to provide funds to allow the con- 
tinuation of this great and largely unique work which is set forth in 
the typed justification that is before you. The table on page 4 of this 
justification summarizes the details of the request that we are making. 
In comparison with last year you will notice in this table that we are 
asking for a decrease in one item and an increase in only one general 
activity. In all other items we are not making any request for a change 
in the appropriation as allowed to the Smithsonian for the current 
year. . 

May I deal with the decrease first: We are requesting a total of 
$255,096 less than that granted in the 1958 appropriation for the re- 
habilitation of our older buildings. The reason for this decrease is 
that we have decided not to request added funds for rehabilitation 
items of the National History Building at this time for, as you know, 
wings for this building are now being planned under a specific appro- 
priation granted by the Congress. 

An increase ‘is requested in the appropriation for salaries and ex- 

nses for the Museum of History and Technology in the amount of 

1,604,596. This additional amount is necessary, we are convinced, 
after careful study, in order to get ready for the opening of the new 
Museum of History and Technology building. As you know, this 
building, funds for the construction of which have already been made, 
will be a most notable museum structure. As pointed out in previous 
years, however, the work of preparing exhibits for this new building 
must be done now if the building is to serve its great function when 
it is opened. 

All of the additional funds requested in our 1959 budget, there- 
fore, will be expended for the necessary services, supplies, materials, 
and equipment that are required if this new building is to be the 
effective, modern museum that it should be when it is opened. The 
details of these required expenditures are in the justification before 
you. No two exhibits in a great modern museum can be exactly alike. 
Each must be specifically planned, and then laboriously constructed, 
often for individually designed display cases, by the hand labor of 
individuals who have specialized knowledge ‘and many types of un- 
usual skills. Museum practice throughout the world recognizes that 
ordinarily at least 2 years of work are required for the completion 
of each large new exhibit unit. TI am tempted to say here that for a 
good many years, particularly since World War IT we have lagged be- 
hind the rest of the world in our great national museums. All over 
the world large sums of money have been spent on the development of 
national museums because it seems to be recognized everywhere that 
a proper national museum is a very significant factor in the develop- 
ment of national morale. 

We are therefore now actively engaged and must continue to work 
as hard as we can until the — day of opening of the new building 
in preparing the specialized exhibits that are its basic reason for ex- 
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istence. We must make these unit exhibits now and in the months 
ahead and store them, so that when the new building is ready, we 
can, as it were, take them out of the refrigerator and in a relatively 
few days put them in their proper places when the new building is 
ready to receive them. 

Our requested appropriation also provides at the same level as 
last year for a continuation of our pro, for the needed renovation 
of certain exhibits in our older buildings. This work is also most 
important, for it is gradually allowing us to catch up and display 
our national collections in a modern and effective way. Our increase 
in number of visitors has demonstrated the great interest of our 
citizens in our modernized displays. 

We believe that the Smithsonian Institution can help the millions 
of visitors who come to its buildings each year to know more about our 
Nation and the basis of its economy. e proper exhibition of our 
great collections in science and technology, for example, can arouse the 
kind of interest in hundreds of thousands of high-school students that 
is Important in stimulating in them the informed curiosity that is so 
er in the serious study of science and engineering. The real 
study of science requires hard work and in our society this kind 
of brainwork is best done by students who have had a chance to see in 
a pasonete way what science and technology have done for our Nation 
mn the past. 

We do hope that you will allow us to continue this constructive work 
as indicated in the justification before you so that the Smithsonian 
may each year be more and more wnetul to the citizens of our entire 
country. 

May I say at this time how grateful the regents and staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution are that your committee has made possible 
the notable forward development of the Smithsonian that has taken 
place in recent years. 

We will be glad to try to answer any questions that you may wish to 
ask. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Maenvson. Thank you, Dr. Carmichael. 

I want to assure you that I am—and I am sure all other members of 
this subcommittee are in complete agreement with you as to the im- 
portance and significance of this great museum. 

Seven million three hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars is re- 

uested for “Salaries and expenses,” an increase of $1,355,000 over 
this year. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 1 and 2; 5 through 15 and page 17, in the record 
at this point. Please insert also a special statement giving us a break- 
down on year 1958 funds and 1959 estimate for the Museum of His- 
tory and Tochnabony. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 1959 GENERAL STATEMENT 


During the fiscal year 1959, the Smithsonian Institution will continue the fol- 
lowing programs: (1) preservation for the American people of their irreplace- 
able national collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and fur- 
nishing information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental re- 
searches; (8) publication of the results of these investigations; and (4) the 
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international exchange of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the In- 
stitution are to conduct its special researches and services with full regard for 
the ever-widening horizons of modern science; to meet increasing demands for 
authentic scientific data by Congress, by other Federal agencies and scientific 
institutions, and by the public; to continue preparations so that the Museum 
of History and Technology, when opened to the public, will dramatize in a 
superlative way the rise of American civilization; and to carry on the long- 
term programs of renovating exhibits and rehabilitating the present buildings. 
The Institution is also engaged in planning for the authorized additions to the 
Natural History Building and for urgently needed additional buildings, includ- 


ing a National Air Museum, a Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and a National 
Portrait Gallery. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
The 1959 base 


The 1958 appropriation for “Salaries and expenses” of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution totaled $6 million. Of this total, $1,118,835 is nonrecurring. Conse- 
quently the 1959 base for this appropriation is $4,881,165. This amount in- 
cludes $3,267,067 for personal services, which provides for a maximum staff of 
680 permanent employees, and $1,614,098 for other obligations. 


The 1959 increases 


In order to meet requirements for the fiscal year 1959, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution requests for “Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution” an in- 
crease over the 1959 base amounting to $2,473,835 as follows: 

1. 01 Personal services (all activities) : $12,000, for regular pay above 52- 
week base ; 

2. United States National Museum: $2,260,096, for renovation of exhibits 
($610,500) ; for continuing the staffing and equipping of the Museum of History 
and Technology ($1,649,596) ; 


3. Maintenance and operation of buildings: $201,739, for rehabilitation of 
exhibition buildings ($58,000) ; for improving building services ($143,739). 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Salaries and expenses— Analysis by activities 
Activity 1958 Deductions} Additions 


2. Operation of— 
United States National Museum 2, 726, 219 
Bureau of American Ethnology ----...-...-.--- Ls 61, 135 
ferseneace Observatory 366, 
National Collection of Fine Arts._.............-- 53, 625 
National Air Museum 128, 517 
Canal Zone biological area 37, 
International Exchange Service 77, 983 
3. General services: 
Maintenance and operation of buildings 1, 748, 044 
Other general services 718, 133 


1 Includes $12,000 for additional day’s pay for all salaries and expenses. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES—UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


For 1954, the Congress appropriated funds to initiate a program of revitalizing 
the exhibits in the United States National Museum. For each year since 1954 
funds have been appropriated to continue this necessary improvement at a steady 
rate. For 1958 the sum of $605,000 was appropriated. 

The schedule below shows the status of work on the halls included in the 
renovation-of-exhibits program. 


Completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1957: 


1, First Ladies Hall 
2. One American Indian Hall 
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North American Mammals Hall 
Latin American Archeology Hall 
Bird Hall 

American Cultural History Hall 
Power Machinery Hall 


To be completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1958: 


The second American Indian Hall : 
Health Hall 

Printing Arts Hall 

Gems and Minerals Hall 

. Textiles Hall 

. World of Mammals Hall (construction completed) 


During fiscal year 1958 drawings will be finished and contracts awarded for the 
following halls: 


The first North American Archeology Hall 

Fossil Fishes and Amphibians Hall 

Fossil Plants and Invertebrates Hall 

Agriculture Hall 

Historical Persons Hall 

For 1959, the United States National Museum requires $610,500 for the renova- 
tion of exhibits as follows: 


Sor ON SPS OP 


Rep 


07 Other contractual services 


1, Renovating the second Hall of North American Archeology.........- $175, 100 
2. Renovating Hall of Prehistoric Mammals__-_.--.__--.-.-----.-.-~- ; 
3. Renovating Hall of Medical and Dental History__....._._._._.._...__- 92, 500 
4. Renovating Hall of Numismatics._....._._.--_-_.s...----_-__-_-- 130, 000 
5. Completing 1958 projects and preparing collections for 1960 and 1961 
projects 1.405). 223 canis a LO a eee ee ae 54, 000 
610, 500 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by the act of June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 
189), to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology, and has been 
granted appropriations totaling $36 million for this purpose. 

In order to continue preparations for the opening of this building to the public 
in 1962 as the outstanding museum which the Congress expects it to be, the United 
States National Museum requires in 1959 an additional amount of $1,649,596 for 
personal services and other obligations. 


01 Personal services 


The United States National Museum requires 70 new positions (net) in 1959, 
estimated to cost $318,586 over the 1959 base. This will provide 19 additional 
museum curators, museum aids, and..stenographers to. perform the added work 
of preparing the collections and directing the design of exhibits for the Museum 
of History and Technology, and 51 exhibits designers and constructors to design 
and construct exhibits, involving work on a total of 32 exhibit halls. 

02 «Travel 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $5,800 for travel. 

Of this amount, $4,500 is required to send curators to examine historical ob- 
jects and collections offered to the museum, to consult with collectors about 
future gifts, to study the collections and preservation practices of other mu- 
seums, and to consult experts in museum planning. The sum of $1,300 is re- 
quired to send exhibits specialists and planning personnel to consult with archi- 
tects, museum-planning consultants, and exhibits and taxidermy contractors, and 
to examine recent exhibits construction in other museums and expositions. 


03 Transportation of things 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $3,675 for transportation of collections and objects for 
the new museum. These include historical furniture, period-room interiors, 








| 
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engines, and historical scientific apparatus being assembled for the Museum of 
History and Technology. 


06 Printing and reproduction 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $10,955 for printing labels for the new exhibits. 


0? Other contractual services 


The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $401,000 for contractual services of specialists to pre- 
pare collections and exhibits which cannot be undertaken by museum staff. 
These services will provide for designing and constructing certain exhibits ; for 
designing specialized exhibits fixtures and equipment; and for renovating and 
repairing vehicles, machines, weapons, furniture, costumes, uniforms, instru- 
ments, period rooms, documents, and models. 


08 Supplies and materials 


The United States National Museum requires an increase over the 1959 base 
amounting to $36,180 for the purchase of supplies to be used in preparing ex- 
hibits and collections. These include hardware, lumber, wallboard, paints, 
brushes, metal stock, fumigants, and artists’ supplies. 


09 Equipment 

The United States National Museum requires in 1959 an increase over the 
1959 base amounting to $873,400 for the purchase of exhibition cases and ex- 
hibition fixtures to be used as integral parts of the exhibits to be constructed 
in 1959. It is necessary to construct these exhibits in 1959 in order to continue 
the schedule of exhibit construction which will assure that the exhibits will be 
ready for the new building when it is completed. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION DIVISION 


The Division of Maintenance and Operation requires for 1959 a net increase 
over the 1959 base amounting to $201,739 to cope with the extremely heavy 
additional workload resulting from the expansion of the Institution’s programs 
— substantial annual increase in the number of visitors to the exhibition 

uildings. 


01 Personal services 


The sum of $127,129 for 34 additional positions (net) is required to maintain 
effectively the extensive improvements resulting from the long-term programs 
for modernization of exhibits and rehabilitation of buildings and to keep the 
building interiors, windows, and the glass of exhibit cases clean. Additional 
positions include carpenters, painters, electricians, sheet-metal workers, mechan- 
ics, and laborers needed to meet the rapidly increasing maintenance and opera- 
tion workload resulting from the enlargement of the scientific staff ; the moderni- 
zation of exhibits; the rehabilitation of buildings; the alteration and improve- 
ment of existing office, laboratory and storage space; and the tremendous in- 
erease in the number of visitors to our exhibits buildings. 

As scientific personnel are added to the Institution’s staff to develop the 
Museum of History and Technology, a great variety of additional work must 
be performed by the mechanical staff of the Institution. This work includes 
converting storage and shop space into office or laboratory space; altering 
and improving existing office and storage space; relocating partition walls; 
plastering, painting, and finishing new walls and ceilings; reallocating or in- 
stalling additional electric, gas, steam, ventilation, and water services; and mov- 
ing and installing office furniture, files, and cases. 

In the course of contracting for exhibits renovation and building rehabilita- 
tion projects, considerable supplementary work must be performed by the Insti- 
tution’s operation and maintenance staffs prior to, during, and after completion 
of contractual work. This supplementary work includes preliminary clearing 
of the project site; moving equipment, supplies, boxes, exhibit cases, and fur- 
niture; assembling, installing and maintaining special equipment; erecting tem- 
porary structures to facilitate daily operations; installing temporary ramps, 
partitions, or barriers to prevent accidents or injury to public and staff ; relocating, 
removing or installing gas, steam, water, or electric services ; painting some 20,000 
square feet of exhibition case interiors per year; plastering, finishing, and paint- 
ing alterations and improvements; replacing floor coverings; installing improved 
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lighting; replacing annually an average of 4,000 burned-out lighting units in 
the Institution’s modernized lighting system; maintaining new ventilating and 
heating equipment; and operating and maintaining protective air-conditioning 
systems. For these purposes 18 wage-board employees are required. 

Floor cleaning in the Smithsonian, arts and industries, aircraft, natural 
history, and Freer Gallery of Art buildings has become a major problem because 
visitor attendance during the past 12 months total over 5,200,000, representing 
an increase of 49 percent over the corresponding period in 1953. Funds have 
never been appropriated for floor cleaners in the Smithsonian, arts and in- 
dustries, and aircraft buildings which have 399,457 square feet of floorspace. 
In attempting to cope with the problem, several adjustments were made in the 
assignments of both day and night labor forces, but these attempts to solve 
the problem have been entirely unsatisfactory and inadequate. Considering the 
tremendous traffic of tens of thousands of visitors through these buildings daily 
and the fact that only 1 cleaner is available per 28,000 square feet, the present 
makeshift arrangements are obviously inadequate. Eight additional night 
laborers are therefore required. 

The Institution’s buildings have 302,000 square feet of glass to be cleaned 
regularly, including 86,400 square feet of windows and 215,600 square feet of 
exhibition cases (inside glass). Funds have never been provided to hire laborers 
to do this glass cleaning work which is considered to be equally as important 
as floor cleaning. Seventy percent of the windows must be cleaned from scaffold- 
ing and 20 percent from extension ladders. The inside glass of sealed exhibition 
cases requires cleaning at least twice a year as it becomes blurred from turpentine 
fumes given off by the interior paints or varnishes. This work is necessarily 
a slow operation as the laborers frequently must remove or shift large numbers 
of specimens before they can reach the interior glass to clean it. Based on 
the experience of the Public Buildings Service and pilot jobs conducted by the 


Institution, the Maintenance and Operation Division requires eight laborers 
for glass cleaning. 


04 Communication services 


The Maintenance and Operation Division requires for 1959 an increase over 
the 1959 base amounting to $6,480 for communication services. During the 
past fiscal year, the Institution’s modernization, rehabilitation, and building 
programs and the rapid growth in the staff of the Museum of History and 
Technology have imposed an exceedingly heavy additional workload on the 
switchboard. This has resulted in serious loss of staff time in trying to place 
outside calls. Numerous complaints about the poor switchboard service also 
were received from incoming callers. To correct this serious development, a 
new panel was installed on_the board. The increase requested provides $5,704 
for rental and operational charges connected with the additional switchboard 
panel installed this year and for new telephone installations and $726 for in- 
creased service charges on existing equipment. 


05 Rents and utility services 


The Maintenance and Operation Division requires for 1959 an increase over 
the 1959 base amounting to $10,180 for rents and utility services. The sum of 
$7,400 is needed to meet the increased cost of electricity resulting from the 
modernization of 12 exhibition halls and rehabilitation of laboratory, shop, 
and office areas which will require additional lighting fixtures, electrical equip- 
ment and machinery, power-driven exhibits, and ventilating equipment. 

The sum of $2,780 is needed to meet the increased cost of gas required to 
heat 4 of the 15 storage buildings at Suitland, Md., and for the increased cost 
of steam in the Natural History building. 


07? Other contractual services 


The building rehabilitation program for 1959 has been substantially curtailed 
below that for 1958 because of the deletion of all natural history building 
rehabilitation items. These items will be considered for inclusion in the proposed 
construction appropriation, fiscal year 1960, to provide funds for the addition of 
wings to and reconditioning of the natural history building. 

To continue the long-term rehabilitation of buildings program on this cur- 
tailed basis, the Maintenance and Operation Division proposes the following 
projects for the fiscal year 1959 amounting to $58,000 : 

Project No. 1. Smithsonian building (1852).—The sum of $23,000 is requested 
for rehabilitating floors and replacing floor coverings in the office and corridor 
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areas of the Smithsonian building. The wooden flooring approximates 40,000 
square feet, of which 75 percent is covered with asphalt tile. This flooring, after 
many decades of use, has deteriorated so badly that it must now be replaced 
and covered with new vinyl asbestos title. 
Project No. 2. Arts and industries building (1881).—The sum of $20,000 is re- 
quested to rehabilitate the outside area along the south side of the arts and in- 
dustries building. This includes reconstruction of the sidewalk. It is proposed 
to wall in the old coal vaults and shop areas beneath the existing sidewalk, fill 
the vacant area with bank gravel, and reconstruct the sidewalk on a solid 
foundation. The completion of this work will eliminate the hazard now existing 
in the cracked, broken, and failing sidewalk and the possibility of a cave-in of 
the sidewalk over the vaults. 

Project No. 3. Suitland storage facility (1952).—The sum of $15,000 is re- 
quested for constructing concrete ramps in front of 6 of the storage buildings 
at Suitland, Md. 


Record of visitors to Smithsonian buildings 








CO ites 6k Leterntaend op ded <$e-4560- oan a 134 419, 482 457, 892 430, 956 
BOR oa) et ete | 102 448, 956 490, 035 448, 023 
SIRE AE SE 5 as EE 20, 383 236, 688 280, 063 267, 580 
Crp I seas La 208, 582 275, 134 229, 695 253, 411 
po SS ee a eee 158, 983 170, 560 201, 934 201, 920 
I igh vais AEE Bodin 6 ain whinseeiciind 105, 874 124, 846 115, 802 128, 472 
pT PRES TEE SERS RASS RAPE 146, 105 130, 717 139, 615 146, 069 
pt... 55 e 163, 545 189, 270 150, 023 187,426 
Se Sinem balisicsy Seekiada tied ich Gave 196, 630 203, 634 237, 726 327, 417 
a eee 535, 778 585, 956 585, 916 667, 752 

WOO Be LSS oe So eh otha ckonet 447, 739 513, 626 551, 820 597, 566 
Rg ite aL ena eonete 370, 520 360, 012 454, 496 489, 999 

et oan Us eee 3, 429,375 | 3,658,881 | 3,895,017 | 4,145, 501 4, 841, 818 


Museum or History aNnp TECHNOLOGY 


Personal services 


ee eee 
1958 estimate | Increase over 1958 1959 estimate 





Number} Total | Number| Total | Number} Total 
























salary salary salary 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND 
EXHIBITS 

GS-16, museum director. ..........-.....- 1 4. O12, O00. bos.-...-2 0 1 $12, 900 
GS- 14, exhibits director_...._........._.-- 1 DAE hook oe 0 1 10, 320 
GS-13, architect .......-..-..-..--....--.- 1 8,990 |_.......-- 0 1 8, 990 
GS-13, museum specialist___..........___- 1 yO 1. vaihh . acs 0 1 9, 205 
GS-12, exhibits desiener...._.........--.- 1 F000 Ln cceuassss 0 1 7, 570 
GS-12; exhibits specialist. ..............-- 0 0 1 $7, 570 1 7, 570 
GS-11, exhibits specialist ............._..- 2 12,906 }..22.2 2.2 0 2 12, 995 
GS-11, publications writer___._......._-.. 1 een 0 1 6, 390 
GS-11, administrative assistant _.._._..._- 1 Oe hana isecbin 215 1 6, 605 
GS-10, exhibits specialist ............-..--| 1 ee eras, 0 1 6, 725 
GS-9, script writer.........._._.......... 1} 5,400 }........-- 0 1 5, 440 
Gs-9; EE eae ae 1 6,845 joss... 135 1 5, 980 
Gs-9; exhibits specialist. ................- 2 SE Veisceanckeen! 270 2 11, 420 
Gs-9, lighting specialist....._._- 1 SSD L ceaccens 0 1 5, 440 
GS-9, exhibits maintenance specialist 0 0 3 16, 320 3 16, 320 
Gs-9; exhibits designer. .__....__- 6 32, 640 14 76, 970 20 109, 610 
GS-7, exhibits specialist ......_.- 0 0 15 | 67,875 15 67, 875 
Gs-7, exhibits designer... ........- 4 RE Lanne ota 540 4 18, 640 
GS-7, exhibits worker._...............-.-. 21 cae yt s5.cu cee 2, 430 21 101, 910 
Whed, noetelary 2102S elastase 1 G6 hc. cs 135 1 4, 350 
GS-5, exhibits worker__.................-.. 29 110, O75. 4.2. tisn dc oem 3, 645 29 113, 720 
GS-5, exhibits technician. _.............--] 0 0 10 36, 700 10 36, 700 
GS-4) clerk-stenographer._.._.__-__-__- 5 | 17,585 | 4| 14,000 9| 31,585 
GS-4, exhibits worker.........-...-.._.._- 3 Se eer 255 3 10, 755 
GS-3, clerk- RPT ase skies « eae 1 3,175 4 12, 785 5 15, 960 
ce er 2 6, 116 2 5, 969 4 12, 085 

Total permanent. ................... 87 411, 246 | 53 245, 814 140 657, 060 
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Personal services—Continued 




















1958 estimate Increase over 1958 1959 estimate 
Total | Number; Total | Number; Total 
salary salary 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
GS-14, museum curator.................-. 1 | $10,320 1 $10, 535 
GS-13, museum curator...........__---_- 4 37, 250 4 37, 465 
GS-11, museum curator.................-- 4 25, 560 4 26, 205 
GS-9, museum curator... _............-... 5 29, 090 6 34, 800 
GS-7, administrative assistant............ 1 4, 930 1 5, 065 
‘GS-7, museum aid...........--.....-.-... 1 5, 335 1 5, 470 
TP ce ees kw occkephawedel 1 805 1 3, 940 
GS-5, museum aid.._............ 2.) 322i] 5 18, 350 8 29, 915 
GS-4, exhibits worker___.........._...._. 1 925 1 3, 925 
GS-4, clerk-stenographer____..........._. 6 22, 020 6 22, 360 
GS-3, museum aid___<....-.... 2.2.22... 2 7, 370 2 7, 455 
WB-9, instrument repairer. _..........._. 1 243 1 4, 243 
WH-6, Matter 2252 Ssh ek 0 0 1 2, 912 
WOU, Dow MO Dt... nic ccnccieces 32 | 172,198 37 194, 290 


——_—S.-| aoe SSS SSS SSS 


DEPARTME?4 OF ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES 


GS-14, museum curator... -.._..__- 





yah 10, 320 1 

GS-13, museum 1 as 10, 230 1 
GS-11, museum curator. “d 7, 465 1 
9, museum curator_.................-- 17, 585 5 
OS A Les ee 0 1 
Ge-, secretary. oe ee et 3, 670 1 
G @arsoum ald... 4 sa. 6- cess de sec 11, 280 5 
GS-4, clerk-stenographer___.............- 10, 585 4 
Total, permanent.__...............: 71, 135 19 


DEPARTMENT OF CivIL HISTORY 

















GS-14, museum curator... ...............- 1 10, 320 1 10, 320 
GS-13, museum curator...............-.-- 1 8, 990 1 8, 990 
GS-11, museum curator..............._..- 3 19, 600 3 20, 245 
GS-9, museum curator...............-...- 1 5, 440 2 11,015 
GS-7, museum curator.................... 5 23, 840 6 28, 905 
@S-5, museum aid-..-...--.....-..---...- 3 11, 685 5 19, 430 
GS-5, museum curator_.................-- 1 3, 670 1 3, 805 
ee Aa era 1 3, 670 1 3, 805 
GS+4, exhibits worker.............-...-.-. 1 3, 130 1 3, 215 
GS-4, clerk-stenographer.................- 3 10, 755 3 11, 010 
GS-3, museum a@id_......-._........-..--. 1 3, 175 1 3, 260 
GS-3, clerk-typist ..............-......... 1 3, 260 1 3, 345 
Total, permanent... ./....-..-..... 22 107, 535 26 127, 345 
DEPARTMENT OF ARMED FORCES HISTORY 
GS-14, museum curator_..._....../.-...-- 1 10, 320 1 10, 535 
GS-12, museum curator_.......... i sigueenal 2 15, 140 2 15, 355 
‘GS-11, museum curator_..._..........---- 1 390 1 6, 390 
GS-7, museum curator...............--... 2 9, 185 3 13, 980 
oo Eee eee 1 3, 670 3 11, 010 
‘GS-5, secretary - _._. EKA ddd - sJERELL ICY 0 0 1 3, 670 
‘GS-4, clerk-stenographer.................- 2 7,170 3 10, 755 
GS-4, museum aid__.............-..---.-- 1 3, 515 1 3, 600 
G&-2, museum aid... .................... 1 3, 215 1 3, 300 
Total, permanent_.._-...._.....-.-- ll 58, 605 16 78, 595 
Total, permanent, museum of history and 
OMNOET 506 - dodns aki ducghhosccteaee 165 | 820,719 238 | 1, 155, 865 
BeOO RII NE kids Sai ct iepcdds seciabews 32 | 175,810 35 192, 370 
Net permanent, MH'T_....-_.....-- 133 | 644, 909 203 963, 495 
Temporary employment._-___......-.-..--]----.-.... MOOR becat-. eth) OS 10, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. .........|....---.-. OU OUP bie accel OB ad 12, 000 
O01 Personal services........2.....-....... 133 | 666, 909 203 985, 495 





1 This amount is for all salaries and expenses. 
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Other obligations 





| 1958 estimate inerease over | 1959 estimate 


I OB IIE ina sich cet hiss Bibb nd sek seeds a= sempeeebe = antheun $16, 700 $5, 800 $22, 500 
03 Transportation of things...................-..-..--..---.--- 16, 325 3, 675 20, 000 

; 05 Rents and utility services... ---.-...--. 2-2-2222 45, 000 (45, 000) 0 
; 06 Printing and reproduction... ....-.....-........5.-.2..--- 15, 205 10, 955 26, 160 
: 07 Other contractual services. -—............-.. ~‘niraraditerdai eds 160, 500 401, 000 561, 500 
ee ee ee nn on eu wauneangedacseenen 30, 820 36, 180 67, 000 

} 09 Equipment-_-_-__........... vdhee. dads ceuRindeekbeckessuece 391, 600 873, 400 1, 265, 000 
Total, other obligations...........---.---.------.------- 676,150 | 1, 286,010 1, 962, 160 
} ee ee 5 8 oh 5 25. a db nw splnwodpe- 1, 343, 059 1, 604, 596 947, 655 


RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


Mr. Magnuson. What progress can you report on the renovation of 
exhibits for which $605,000 is available this year, and a similar amount 
is asked for 1959 ? 

Mr. Carmicuart. We have made fine progress and have opened a 
number of new halls. I do not know whether you have had a chance 
to see any of them, but let me take a typical example. The new Ameri- 
can Indian Hall was opened about a month and a half ago. We have 
had the most enthusiastic comments about this from educators and 
people who are concerned with the history of our country. It is a 
modern and effective hall using many objects that have been in storage 
and not available to be seen by our visitors for a long time. It may 
be of interest to you to know that an Indian tepee, one of the finest 
specimens in the world, when we got it out of storage to place it on | 
exhibition, was still wrapped up in the Philadelphia newspapers of 
1877, the year following the Centennial Exposition. It had been dis- 
played at the Centennial and transferred to us. Countless things of | 


epee eaeennenemnl tn AC AA A eS 


= aor that ought to be available to the public are not now on 
isplay. 

can give you in detail the exact picture of all the halls that have 
been created this year and those that are to be worked upon if this 
etn is approved. 

r. Magnuson. I am glad that you report good pro ; 

Mr. CarmicHae.. We do. The reason that we have this increase of 
500,000 visitors is because the news of this progress has gone all over 
the country. We have buses, you know, from far beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and from almost every State in the Union. 

n one day last spring we went out and counted 110 Greyhound-type 
buses that had brought high-school students to visit our buildings. 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Maenuson. Doctor, you refer to the new Museum of History 
and Technology for which $36 million has been appropriated. What 
i is the status of planning and construction of that structure? | 
j Mr. Carmicuart. Mr. Chairman, I have been in consultation with | 
I the General Services Administration and I can give you the tenta- 
tive program. The temporary buildings on the designated site be- 
tween 12th and 14th Street on Constitution Avenue are soon to be | 
vacated. The contract for demolition of these buildings will be let | 
in March or early April. 
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The contract for excavation and driving the piling will be let so 
that the work can begin in the coming summer and autumn. Final 
detailed working drawings, which are a major job as you know, will 
be completed by November 1. The contracts will be let presumably in 
December of 1958. Work on construction will start as soon as the 
contract is negotiated. The building will be completed in the calen- 
en 1961; that is fiscal year 1962. 

Mr, Maenvson. Thank you. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1958 


Please explain what is being accomplished this year with the large 
increase of $1,343,059 available this year to prepare for this new 
museum. 

Mr. Carmicuagt. What we are doing with that money now ? 

Mr. Macnuson. Yes. 

aa CarMicHAkL. Not what we will do if this appropriation were 
made 

Mr. Maenuson. That is right. 

Mr. Carmicuart. We are doing what we hope to be allowed to do 
if additional appropriations were made. That is, we are construct- 
ing exhibits that are to go into the new building. We have a staff 
of experts that we have gradually brought together and trained our- 
selves, and they are working to put together exhibits in cases. The 
cases and the exhibits can then be put into storage until the building 
is completed. Then we can move the completed exhibits into the 
building when it is opened, and the visitors will be able to see the 
finished exhibits. This is a very detailed and a very complicated 
process. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Maenvuson. How many people have you had to add to your 
staff for that purpose? 

Mr. Carmicuart. Will you answer that, Dr. Keddy? 

Mr. Keppy. This P rap we are adding about 72 people. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are you adding additional ones next year? 

Mr. Keppy. We are asking for 70 more. It is a progressive op- 
eration. 

1959 INCREASE 


Mr. Maenuson. You are asking for another $1,604,596 in 1959 to 
continne the preparation for the opening. How will this increase be 
spent ‘ 

PM. CarmicHaeL. In the same way we are spending it this year, 
which includes the preparation of the exhibits and the purchase of 
the cases. 

Mr. Maenvson. These appropriations then are entirely apart from 
the appropriations for planning and construction ? 

Mr. CarmicuaeL. Yes, sir. The fact that these appropriations 
would be necessary has been explained in pervious years. It was en- 
visaged when the building was authorized that it would be necessary 
in this way to prepare the building for its ultimate use. 
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OPENING DATE OF NEW. BUILDING 


Mr. Macnuson. Did you say that you hoped to open the new build- 
ing in calendar year 1961? 

r. CarmicHaEL. The end of calendar 1961, fiscal 1962. 

Mr, Magnuson. Have you postponed it? 

Mr. CarRmMiIcHaEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. This was the original plan? 

Mr. Carmicuart. Yes sir; that is the completion of the building. 
I cannot guarantee it. You can see that it is really a tremendously 
complicated matter and I hope that we will be able to open it then. 

Mr. Magnuson. You have not changed your original plan as to 
opening it ? 

Mr. CarmicuarL. Was that the original date in the legislation sug- 
gested at the hearing ? 

Mr. Keppy. We are holding very closely to the original plan. That 
puts the burden on us to prepare for it, and it is a progressive opera- 
tion. You cannot do this all in 1 year economically and efficiently. 

Mr. CarmicuaEL. This is not something that can be done by turning 
suddenly to some outside organization that can do it for you. This 
is something that has to be done laboriously by people who have been 
gradually trained to do it. 

Mr. Maenvson. It takes time? 

Mr. Carmicuaru. It takes a great deal of time. 


NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING 


Mr. Macnvuson. What is the status of plans for the additions to 
ae perusal History Building for which £500,000 was appropriated 
this year? 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. Those plans are progressing very well. The plans 
and elevations have been completed, presented to the Commission on 
Fine Arts, and approved with some enthusiasm, I think. 

The location of the site has been approved by the National Capital 
Planning Commission. 

Mr. Maenvson. What is the location? I have forgotten the exact 
location. Where is it? 

Mr. CarmicHaeu. Those wings are to be added to our Natural 
History Building. It is on Constitution Avenue opposite 10th Street. 
It is the granite building with the dome. As you go west on Con- 
stitution Avenue you come first to the National Gallery of Art. Then 
there is an open space, and then there is this 50-year old Natural 
History Building. The wings are to be of the same architecture as 
planned and will be added to that building. 

Mr. Maenvson. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. I enjoyed hearing Dr. Carmichael and the fine work 
he is doing. 

Mr. CarmicHarL. Thank you, Dr. Fenton. 
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RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


Mr. Fen'ron. I wish that you would insert in the record at this 
point the completion of the work that you have done this last fiscal 
year and what you will do this year. 

Mr. CarmicHaEL. We will. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


For 1954, the Congress appropriated funds to initiate a program of revitalizing 
the exhibits in the United States National Museum. For each year since 1954, 
funds have been appropriated to continue this necessary improvement at a steady 
rate. For 1958, the sum of $605,000 was appropriated. 

The schedule below shows the status of work on the halls included in the 
renovation of exhibits program. 


Completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1957: 
First Ladies Hall. 
One American Indian Hall. 
North American Mammals Hall. 
Latin American Archeology Hall. 
. Bird Hall. 
American Cultural History Hall. 
. Power Machinery Hall. 
‘completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1958 : 
The second American Indian Hall. 
Health Hall. 
. Printing Arts Hall. 
Gems and Minerals Hall. 
. Textiles Hall. 
World of Mammals Hall (construction completed only). 
During fiscal year 1958 drawings will be finished and contracts awarded for the 
following halls: 
1. The first North American Archeology Hall. 
2. Fossil Fishes and Amphibians Hall. 
3. Fossil Plants and Invertebrates Hall. 
4. Agriculture Hall. 
5. Historical Persons Hall. 


To 


Samed aaa 


For 1959, the United States National Museum requires $610,500 for the renova- 
tion of exhibits as follows: 


07 Other contractual services : 
. Renovating the second Hall of North American Archeology. $175, 100 
. Renovating Hall of Prehistoric Mammals 15 
. Renovating Hall of Medical and Dental History 
. Renovating Hall of Numismatics 


5. Completing 1958 projects and preparing collections for 1960 
and 1961 projects 


Mr. Fenton. I think your statement pretty well covers shading 
as far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Dr. Carmichael. 
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Wepnespay, J anuARY 22, 1958. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
WITNESSES 









; JOHN WALKER, DIRECTOR 
HUNTINGTON CAIRNS, SECRETARY 
. ERNEST R. FEIDLER, ADMINISTRATOR 

1 E. ROY BERGHOLZ, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
. L. D. HAYES, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1, Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects-_.._-... $214, 848 $238, 400 $244, 200 
2. Office of the secretary, treasurer, and general counsel -- 68, 196 73, 100 79, 100 
| 3. General administration: 

(a) General services__ 212, 182 221, 900 225, 500 

: (b) atkheene and. operation of building and 
Misiod, Jie bo ue all yy li 617, 360 648, 900 655, 800 

! (c) Protection of works of art, building, and 
| I anh ta 2h LilicG Sanctoceenanes 422, 385 462, 700 469, 400 
Total ObMgatinnis. 65 2-5 es sks 1, 534, 971 1, 645, 000 1, 674, 000 

/ Financing: 

/ Unobligated balance no longer available. ...-............- Ot iothinnedbatkebet ici bckhenioone 
seaside nok ese EE diecanilich-aapinetaen 
Appropriation (new obligational authority). -..........- 1, 535, 000 1, 645, 000 1, 674, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 






















i ‘Total number o pune pee UL el at 325 327 330 
ij Full-time equiv: t of all other positions - . 6 5 5 
i Average number of all employees. - ----- 316 318 320 
| Number of employees at end of year--...................-.-.-- 333 335 337 
Ww Average GS grade and salary--...........-.-.-....--.-_-.--.- 4.0 $4,078/42 $4125/42 1. 
i Average Salary of ungraded positions... ._........-2....--..-.. $3, 947 $3, 987 $3, 971 
iW 
‘ ‘01 Personal services: 
i Permanent positions. 2... 2.252052. 2k te $1, 248, 588 $1, 277, 100 $1, 287, 500 
i Positions other than permanent.....-....-....-..-..-. 19, 082 16, 400 16, 400 
i Other personal services............-.--.--- slate sail 26, 015 26, 200 26, 200 
i NN TO. ccresitnimendin dhnerebiiione wigeaee 1, 293, 635 1, 319, 700 1, 330, 100 
| LE cee tetinannesascrlcensesdnyennbusinpecesnee ; ; 2, 400 
yy 03 . Transportation of things._....................---.-.-...-- 591 600 600 
i! 0s Conmimunieation services. =... -.=-.-.----..-.--2-2--2--i--- 11, 632 11, 800 11, 800 
05 Rents and utility services: 
weibotrs Cuiwene.. 2). -- 4). 42 .1.2455. 0. SU. 84, 828 85, 000 85, 000 
DER GR GEN vnt on So nslonns catesscessctagu snes ae 65, 000. 72, 72, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction. -.._...........-..-.../.-.-...-- 5, 358 8, 8, 400 
07 Other contractual services_....-.....-+.-24--2--2-2,0---44 22, 063 26, 800 38, 000 
Services performed by other agencies................-.-- 616 600 600 
ee cnc unadingwmacbeaasionnems 32, 900 35, 400 
se | candsakeababaimuiends 3, 400 5, 200 
BD Ae I as, 5 oo ing sc bs hte) Senco be cecns icici cenemaiela cho daernathhh 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 79, 600 82, 700 
33 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...._____- 500 500 
15 Taxes and an ttbncdeccctsecs by mcneue 1, 000 1, 000 
IN ES, cnnnscdebidquilvwesqsepthnashiabuse ‘ 1, 645, 000 1, 674, 000 
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Mr. Maenuson. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Walker? 
Mr. Watxer. Ihave. May I read it to you?! 
Mr. Maanuson. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The National Gallery of Art belongs to the American people, 
The monumental building and the art treasures it houses have all 
been given to the Nation by public-spirited citizens. Each year the 
Gallery continues to grow through the generous gifts of its donors. 
During the past fiscal year it received as either gifts or loans 198 
paintings, 3 pieces of sculpture, 113 objects of decorative art, and 
196 prints and drawings. | 

In compliance with the joint resolution of Congress establishing 
the National Gallery of Art, the United States provides funds for 
the upkeep and operation of the Gallery so that it may be properly 
maintained and the collections exhibited to the general public free of 
charge. 

The appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1959 is $1,674,000. 
This amount is an increase of $29,000 over the 1958 appropriation. 

Three new positions are requested. Two of these are to be filled 
by guards required to protect the exhibits in three new rooms. (These 
exhibition rooms will be constructed from private funds and ma- 
terials given for that purpose.) The other position is for the ac- 
counting office. There are now four employees on the accounting 
staff. ere has been no increase in our accounting personnel since 
1942, although the workload has continued to increase due to the 
growth of the Gallery and to additional accounting work required by 
new laws and regulations affecting the pay of employees and salary 
oc -opame Salaries for the three new positions total $10,400 an- 
nually. 

The other items of increase total $18,600. They are to cover the 
cost of repairing the roof of the building, replacing four recording 
instruments in the air-conditioning system, replacing an addressin 
machine, protecting drawings of our index of American desi an 
paying an increase in the agency’s contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund. 

The 1959 eos requested, $1,674,000, will support. the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art at the same high standard of maintenance and 
service as has been provided since its establishment. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert pages 1 through 10, and 22 through 25 in the record 
at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


The 1959 estimates for the National Gallery of Art are based on the premises 
contained in section 4 (a) of the Joint Resolution of Congress, March 24, 1937 
(20 U. 8. C. 71-75) in which “the faith of the United States is pledged that 
* * * the United States will provide such funds as may be necessary for the 
upkeep of the National Gallery of Art and the administrative expenses and 
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costs of operation thereof, including the protection and care of works of art 
acquired by the Board, so that the National Gallery of Art shall be at all times 
properly maintained and the works of art contained therein shall be exhibited 
regularly to the general public free of charge.” 

The broad policies of the Board of Trustees are (1) to hold and administer 
the collections of works of art acquired by the Board, (2) to give adequate pro- 
tection thereto, (3) to exhibit the collections regularly to the public free of 
charge, and (4) to operate and maintain the Gallery at a standard that will 
encourage the study of the fine arts throughout the Nation and will tend to attract 
gifts to the Nation’s collections. 

The funds requested to carry forward these policies in fiscal year 1959 exceed 
me amount available for 1958 by $29,000. This increase covers the following 

tems: 

: _ Two new guard positions for protection of exhibits in three new gal- 
aries ; 

(2) One new position for the accounting office ; 

(3) Replacement of the built-up roof on two sections of the building; 

(4) Replacement of a portion of the obsolete instruments in the air- 
conditioning system ; 

(5) Purchase of material for protecting a portion of the renderings in the 
Index of American Design ; 

(6). Replacement of an embossing machine for making Addressograph 
plates ; and 

(7) Payment of the mandatory increase to the civil service retirement 

nd 


fund. 
To continue to operate the Gallery in 1959, at the same standard that is being 
maintained during the current year, will require an appropriation of $1,674,000. 


NatronaL GALLERY oF ArT STANDARD CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULE 
Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art 
- 


Estimate, Eptimmate, aapeas (+) 
Standard classification 1958 


ctriees {9 


Personal services.-.....--- onaee anion , 330, _ Fete; a00 
Travel eas ee re 2, 400 2,400 |__- 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services: 

ede eee eps tntaeuens ceaeei ee 


BR 


team 
Printing and. reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and Mnaterials 
Equipment_.-.....- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ 
Refunds, awards awards, and indemnities 
ts : 


Bo 


thet $8 “82882 
SoS 


8 | SS2SSSSSE8 


Total estimate 


2 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


During the fiscal year 1957 there were 597 accessions, either gifts or loans, 
including 198 paintings, 3 pieces of sculpture, 113 objects of decorative art, 
and 196 prints and drawings. 

Among the gifts received were the following: 


Paintings: 

Shepherd Boys Sheltering From a Storm by Gainsborough, Castel Sant’ 
Angelo by Guardi, Portrait of a Man by Hoppner, and The Earl of 
Beverley and The Countess of Beverley by Sir Martin Archer Shee, gift 
of Mr. Howard Sturges 
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Paintings—Continued 
Edith Reynolds by Robert Henri, gift of Miss Edith Reynolds 
Gare Saint-Lazare by Manet, gift of Mr. Horace Havemeyer in memory 
of his mother, Louisine W. Havemeyer 
Portrait of a Woman by a Greco-Bgyptian artist, gift of Mr. Lewis Bin- 
stein 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton by Chester Harding, gift of Mr. Alexander 
Dallas Thayer 

Victor Guye by Goya, gift of Mr. William Nelson Cromwell 

Memory Copy of Holbein’s Erasmus by Alphonse Legros, gift of Mr. George 
Matthew Adams 

Louis Husson and Mrs. Louis Husson by Eakins, gift of Mrs. Katherine 
Husson Horstick 

George Dodd and Julia Anne Dodd by Neagle, gift of Mr. Albert M. Friend, 
Jr. 

My Gems by Harnett, gift of the Avalon Foundation 

Nude by Albert Besnard, The Sisters by Gari Melchers, and Hugo Reisinger 
by Anders Zorn, gift of Mr. Curt H. Reisinger 

Fourteen American primitive paintings, gift of Edgar William and Ber- 
nice Chrysler Garbisch 

Sculpture: 

Alphonse Legros by Jules Aime Dalou, gift of Mr. George Matthew 
Adams 

Diana by Houdon, gift of Miss Syma Busiel 

Prints and drawings: 

17 prints and drawings, gift of Mrs. Andrew Carey 

8 prints, gift of Herbert and Claiborne Pell 

2 watercolors, gift of Mrs. Roger H. Plowden 

10 drawings, gift of Mr. Howard Sturges 

24 prints and drawings, gift of Mr. George Matthew Adams 

1 print and 17 books, gift of Mr. William Robertson Coe 

2 drawings, gift of Mr. Lewis Binstein 


The following special exhibitions were held during the fiscal year 1957: 
Masterpieces of Graphic Art from the Rosenwald Collection 


American Paintings from the Collection of the National Gallery of Art 
Prints by the French Impressionists, from the Rosenwald Collection 
A Restrospective Exhibition of The Work of George Bellows 


American Primitive Paintings from the Collection of Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch 


One Hundred Years of Architecture in America 


Advice was given regarding 346 works of art brought to the gallery for expert 
opinion, and 10 visits were made to collections of private individuals in connec- 
tion with offers of gifts. The curatorial staff made approximately 1,520 reports 
requiring research in answer to questions from the public. 

The material in the Index of American Design was studied during the year 
by 704 persons doing special research and seeking material for publication, exhi- 
bitions, slides, and for use by designers. Through an extension project 37,545 
lantern slides of index material were made available to art museums, colleges, 
and other educational institutions; 23 traveling exhibitions with 50 bookings 
were sent to 19 States and Germany. 

The staff of the Educational Office continued to give daily tours and talks in 
the galleries, morning and afternoon throughout the year. The attendance for 
the general and congressional tours was 44,293. Lectures, conferences and tours 
given by special appointment to 322 groups served 7,640 visitors. There were 51 
Sunday auditorium lectures, illustrated with art films or slides, attended by 11,488 
persons. Members of the Educational Office prepared and gave 36 radio broad- 


easts during the year. 


During the year the gallery library acquired without expense to the Govern- 
ment 847 books, 1,207 pamphlets and periodicals. 
books and 11,681 pamphlets on art. 


The library now has 15,419 
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The photographic laboratory of the gallery made 814 color slides, 242 black 
and white slides, 1,974 black and white negatives, 52 color separation negatives ; 
and infrared photographs, ultraviolet photographs, color transparencies, and 
special X-ray studies, in addition to the prints required for study work and 
sale to the public. 

The Sunday evening concerts in the East Garden Court, which are provided 
from private funds, were continued throughout the year. There is no admission 
charge to these concerts. 


The attendance during the fiscal year 1957 was 942,196, a daily average of 
2,595. 

The gallery was open to the public every day of the year except Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. The art collections were adequately protected, and the gallery 
as a whole was maintained at a standard in keeping with the conditions of the 
gift of the building and the initial collection of works of art. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
EXPLANATION OF “OTHER OBLIGATIONS” 


Except for two equipment repair and replacement programs approved in the 
1958 estimates, and the items explained below, the amounts shown in the 


preceding tabulation represent the normal recurring items required in the opera- 
tion of the gallery. 


Repair and replacement programs continuing through 1959 


The 1958 appropriation includes $3,500 for reupholstering 20 of a total of 70 
sofas purchased in 1941, and $1,860 for the replacement of 12 of a total of 36 
typewriters purchased in 1940. As contemplated in the 1958 budget submission, 
these projects are included at the same level in these estimates for 1959. 


Increases (as set forth on page 8), $18,600 


07 Replacement of built-up roof, $6,000.—In view of the deteriorated condi- 
tion of the membrance waterproofing and the insulation in the built-up roof 
over areas of ornate plaster ceiling (approximately 3,200 square feet, laid in 
1939), it has been determined that the only safe and economical step to take 
is to replace this roof. The work contemplated should provide a satisfactory 
roof for another 18 to 20 years. A reputable roofing contractor has estimated 
this work at $6,000. 

07 Replacement of potentiometers (temperature recording instruments), 
$5,200.—When the building was constructed 16 potentiometers were installed in 
the control room of the operating engineer. These instruments record the tem- 
perature and humidity in the several art exhibition areas. Parts subject to 
greatest wear were obtained prior to the discontinuance of their manufacture 
more than 10 years ago. This supply has been exhausted and new parts are 
unobtainable. The replacement program for these instruments will cover a 
4-year period with 4 instruments being replaced in 1959, and 4 during each of the 
next 3 years. Parts from the discarded machines will be used—as far as pos- 
sible—to keep the remaining old machines in operation until replacement. 

08 Protective material, Index of American Design, $2,500.—The Index of 
American Design is a collection of watercolor renderings of the popular arts 
in the United States from about 1700 to 1900. 

The purpose of the index was to record designs of historical significance 
which had not been studied and which stood in danger of being lost; to gather 
traditional material which might form the basis of an organic development of 
American design; and to make this material accessible to artists, designers. 
manufacturers, museums, libraries, and art schools. 

The index contains color plates of ceramics, furniture, woodcarving, glass- 
ware, metalwork, tools, utensils, textiles, costumes, etc. Some 15,000 finely 
executed plates and about 5,000 photographs may be studied at the National 
Gallery of Art. The designs are sent out on exhibition and for study pur- 
poses; they are used by designers, authors, publishers, and others. In view 
of the use that is being made of the index material and the large investment 
made by the Government to produce it, reasonable precaution should be taken 
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to insure its preservation. In the preservation process it is necessary to enclose 
each plate in a transparent-faced envelope. it is contemplated that during 
the year 1959 a portion of the items comprising the index will be protected by 
providing such envelopes. At the rate of completion represented by the $2,000 
requested for 1959, the entire project will cover a 10-year period. 

09 Replacement of embossing machine for making addressograph plates, 
$1,800.—The graphotype machine presently in use was acquired in 1945. 
this machine the addressograph plates are made by operation of a lever for each 
letter after a handwheel is used to place the letter or die in proper position. 
During the past fiscal year 4,999 plates were made on this machine. The 
process is extremely slow, antiquated, and costly. It is proposed to procure a 
modern machine with typewriter keyboard which will enable these plates to be 
made rapidly by a typist. Plates made by use of this graphotype machine are 


used to record all property and all works of art (source, artist, location, etc.), 
and for mailing lists. 


11 Increase in contribution to retirement fund, $3,100.—The payment to the 
retirement fund (as required by title IV of Public Law 384 approved July 31, 
1956) will be one biweekly pay period greater in 1959 than in the 1958 fiscal 
year. The additional amount required for this purpose in 1959 is $3,100. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Maenvson. I notice that you had an unobligated balance last 
year of $29 out of $1,535,000. You were cutting it pretty fine, were 
you not ¢ 
> ah Waker, That, I think, we owed to our Administrator, Mr. 

eidler. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Macnuson. How many guards will you have after the addi- 
tion of the two requested in this appropriation ? 

Mr. Hayes. One hundred and twenty-eight authorized. However, 
we will keep only about 122 of those 128 positions filled. 

Mr. Magnuson. You mention an increase in the payment to the 
retirement fund. How large is that increase ? 

Mr. Hayes. $3,100. 

Mr. Ferwier. That is due largely to the fact that we have one addi- 
tional pay period this year ; is not that correct? 

Mr. Hares. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenoson. We allowed an increase this year for two new 
soar assistants. Has this helped in reducing the cataloging 

og? 

Mr. Watxer. That has been invaluable tous. We are making great 
progress in our cataloging and we are also — in all of our galleries 
pamphlets which the public can read, describing the pictures and 
works of art in this particular gallery. These two men have helped 
on that, too. 

Mr. Macenuson. You said your increase is due to approximately 
$10,000 for additional employees and $3,100 for additional retirement 
pay. Then there is $6,000 for repairing the roof. 
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ROOF REPAIRS 


Mr. Frrpier. We have on each end of the building, that is, on the 
Fourth Street side and the Seventh Street side, an area over the lobbies 
where there is a flat built-up tar roof. This has been in now for 19 
years, and I am told by roofing experts that 19 or 20 years is the life 
of a roof of this construction. It is apparently true because it is 
beginning to leak on both ends of the building. We patched it up a 
number of times. We have had some roofing experts down to look at it, 
and they tell us that it will cost in the nei hborhood of $6,000 to repair 
the 2 roofs. The total area of the 2 roofs is around 3,200 square feet, 
and we estimate our cost will be a little bit less than $2 a square foot. 

We hope it will then be satisfactory for another 20 years. 

Mr. Maenvuson. What will the remainder of the increase be for? 


AIR-CONDITIONING INSTRUMENTS 


Mr. Frmierr. We have $5,200 for the replacement of 4 recording 
instruments in the air-conditioning system. These are called po- 
tentiometers and by means of these instruments the engineers in the 
air-conditioning control area can tell what the temperature and hu- 
midity of the air is in each exhibition area in the gallery. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is very important to works of art? 

Mr. Frmter. Mr. Walker tells me that this is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the preservation of paintings and other works of art. The 
control of temperature and humidity is one of the greatest things for 
art preservation that we have in the National Gallery. 

Mr. Watker. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the National Gal- 
lery is one of the largest galleries in the world completely air-condi- 
tioned. As a result, our paintings will be preserved better and 
longer than paintings anywhere else in the world. A time might 
come when the great works of Italian art will be preserved well only 
in Washington. This is due entirely to air-conditioning. In mu- 
seums where there is no air-conditioning, paintings are constantly 
being taken to the restoration studio to repair blisters, and to take 
care of deterioration. Wood contracts and expands as humidity and 
temperature change, and the surface of the painting does not con- 
tract at the same rate. Consequently, this movement causes the paint 
to chip and flake away. We scarcely have a single picture that has 
to be sent to our restorer for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Maenvuson. This will be a recurring expenditure? 

Mr. Fewter. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. For 3 more years? 

Mr. Femter. These potentiometers which record the variation in 
humidity and temperature in the various galleries were put in when 
the Gallery was constructed. They have been operating now for 17 
years. They are an obsolete type, and when the company stopped 
manufacturing them, we bought all the spare parts we could. Now 
we are out of spare parts. We decided we would phase this replace- 
ment program over a 4-year period. We will replace 4 of them this 
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year and use the spare parts from these 4 to keep the other 12 going 
until next year, when we will have another 4 new ones. We shall 
then take the spare parts and keep the other 8 going until we have 
phased out the operation. That is an item of $5,200. 

Mr. Magnuson. Could you save any money getting all 16 at once? 

Mr. Hayes. No, we got prospective bids on the 16 which indicated no 
appreciable saving in the total replacement. These potentiometers 
are just about a proprietary item. There are only 2 or 3 manufac- 
turers in the field. The new instruments we are getting are elec- 
tronic instruments, and these that we have are mechanical... We expect 
the maintenance on the new ones to be far less than the maintenance 
on the old mechanical type. Asa matter of fact, we have had one new 
electronic instrument in use since 1950 on a new system installed at 
that time. 

Mr. Fer er. This instrument installed in 1950 is over and above 
the 16 being replaced. 

Mr. Hayes. We have had no maintenance cost on that one new 
instrument. 

Mr. Maenvuson. I see that the additional increases are rather minor. 
We do not need to go into that in detail. 

Dr. Fenton ? 

COST OF UTILITIES 


Dr. Fenton. I notice that under your object 5, rents and utility 
services, this remains constant for 1958 and 1959. 

Mr. Frrpter. We hope that these items will remain constant. 
These are items over which we have little or no control. The figure 
for steam is one that we received from the General Services Admin- 
istration, based upon past uses. They tell us that this is what it is 
going to cost. If the price of steam goes up during the year, that is 
unfortunate for us. e figure for tate current is based upon our 

revious consumption, applying the current rates of the Potomac 

lectric Power Co. We are tied to the General Services Administra- 
tion contract with the Potomac Electric Power Co. and that, I believe, 
has an escalator clause in it. If the price of coal used to generate 
electricity goes up, the rate we pay may go up. However, we hope 
that these items remain constant. 

Mr. Fenton. Your cost of electric current went up? 

Mr. Hayes. It went up last year. As a matter of fact, the cost of 
electric current last year exceeded our estimate for that year by $7,500. 
You may recall we came in for $3,200 of that $7,500 in a supple- 
mental appropriation with other items. We did absorb the balance 
of it. 

Mr. Fenton. Steam went up, too? 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. Steam rates have gone up again in the 
last 2 months. We were paying $1.25 a thousand pounds and that is 
the basis of this estimate. It is now $1.29 per thousand pounds. 

Mr. Fenton. Where do you get this steam ? 

Mr. Hayes. It comes from the central heating plant operated by 
the General Services Administration. 
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Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Waker. I wonder, Dr. Fenton, if we might show you models 
of some new gallery rooms. I brought these along because I thought 
you might be interested in seeing how we go sBont planning new 
galleries. [Describing models.] This is a room for decorative arts 

iven to us by a Pennsylvania family, George Widener and his sister. 

e make models where there is a complicated installation. We have 
unoccupied areas in the gallery, and these rooms will be built in one. 

This is a room paneled with 18th century French wood panelin 
aan Mr. Widener also gave us recently. e hope it will be installe 
this year. 

These are Rembrandt drawings which we intend to place init. This 
is a room for Widener tapestries. Then there will also be furniture 
in all these rooms which is not shown on these models. I thought the 
models might interest you to show how we plan. 

Mr. Ferrer. Is this not 18th century wood ? 

Mr. Watxer. That is right. This is a room that came from a 
palace of the time. 

Mr. Macnuson. Very interesting. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wacker. Thank you. 

Mr. Maenouson. I certainly gain the impression that the National 
Gallery of Art is a well-managed institution. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Maenuson. We will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
ALASKA 
WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. I see the first is Delegate Bartlett from Alaska. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. During the years this 
has become rather a familiar seat for me as I have appeared before 
you to comment on budget proposals for the Interior Department in 
the Territory. Once more I want to express my appreciation to 
this committee for everything you have done for the Territory during 
the time I have been here. 

I note particularly in the budget this year that there has been a 
rather dramatic change as to number of projects and amounts of 
money relating to Alaska. For example, you used to consider all 
road appropriations. That has been shifted, that service has been 
shifted to the Department of Commerce. 

You used to consider funds for Indian Service hospitals. That 
has gone over to Health, Education, and Welfare. Notwithstand. 


ing, the money that is requested for expenditure in Alaska in the 
Interior Department budget remains most meaningful for the welfare 
of the people there and the development of the area. 





- 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I note that $6,872,000, for example, is being requested for all func- 
tions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Territory. You know 
perhaps even better than I that this is vitally important in raising 
the standard of living and educating our approximately 35,000 native 
citizens there. I trust that all the money requested in the budget for 
this activity will be granted. 


VOCATIONAL FACILITIES 


T trust that before too long the Interior Department will be pre- 
senting to you additional requests for particularly needed vocational 
facilities in the Territory. There has been an emphasis on vocational 
education. It is turning out very well. But I am informed that 
even a there is not enough room for all who want to get into 
school. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION INVESTIGATIONS 


I regret that the budget calls for $25,000 less this year than was 
appropriated for the current fiscal year for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion investigations. You appropriated $250,000 last year, only $225,- 
000 is asked for for the coming fiscal year. There is an imperative 
necessity as I see it for continuing that work without any scaling 
down of the activity whatsoever, because in the future the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric projects is going to be an important element 
in the economic advancement of Alaska. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ALASKA GAME LAWS 


I regret that the budget request for the enforcement of the Alaska 
game ae and for protection of Alaska fisheries is less than the ap- 
propriation for this fiscal year. Since Alaska came under the Ameri- 
can flag the Federal Government has had charge of our game and fish. 
My opinion is and always has been that the job could have been done 
better by the Territory, could be done better today by the Territory. 

There has been a most alarming decline in the Alaska salmon pack. 
It used to range for many years at an average of over 4 million cases, 
Now the average is down to about 3 million and in some years not 3 
million cases have been packed. One reason for that, only one, how- 
ever, in my judgment, is that there has never been enough money made 
available for enforcement of the law. I am convinced that if this 
function were turned over to the Territory, adequate appropriations 
would be made because it is a resource that has ranked for ever so 
long as No. 1 in the Alaskan economy. No one is more concerned with 
its maintenance and increase than the people at home who derive their 
livelihood from that and the Territorial government which turns to 
it for a substantial share of its tax receipts. 

I hope even more will be appropriated for these activities than 
requested by the budget. For example, in all this vast area of 586,000 
ope miles, I am told we have fewer wardens for the enforcement 
of game laws than some of the smallest States in the Union which 
have practically no wildlife. Under those circumstances, brought 
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about by insufficiency of funds, of course, there cannot be a proper 
guarding of this vital resource. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Finally, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should 
like to direct your attention to the Alaska public-works appropriation 
request made in the amount of $4 million. Very frankly, I cannot cal- 
culate why the request was made to you in that amount. My difficulty 
in understanding this comes about by reason of the fact that this $70 
million program was extended by act of Congress to carry through 
until June 30, 1959. If the budget had asked you for all the remain- 
ing authorized money, they would have asked for $5,323,800, which 
would have wound up that element of the Alaska Public Works Act 
and would have allowed the agency to go ahead on a reasonable basis 
and schedule other projects wninh are much needed in the Territory. 

It seems to me this is a foolish way to do this because subsequently 
they will come back to you for this appropriation of $1,300,000 plus, 
but the administrative cost of continuing the program will be just as 
great subsequently as it is with a much larger program. I cannot see 
any rhyme or reason to this. 

would urge the committe to add that amount to the budget request 
of $4 million. 

Mr. Norretzt. How much did you say ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The budget request was for $4 million and there is 
remaining in the authorization over and above the $4 million, $1,- 
323,800. Projects have been approved and could be scheduled im- 
mediately by the Alaska Public Works Agency. The $4 million re- 
quest could not have been made because of lack of projects awaiting 
construction. They are there. They are backed up from here to 
there, as a matter of fact. 

This program, as you know, involves the expenditure in toto of 
$70 million. All of it is contributed by the Federal Government and 
half will be repaid by the municipalities or the Territorial government 
as the case may be. It has been a splendid program. It has brought 
us schools, public utilities of various kinds. It has allowed particu- 
larly those communities in the defense impact areas to get themselves 
straightened out in very difficult situations; and elsewhere it has per- 
mitted smaller communities to go ahead and make improvements whick 
make the towns more attractive, provide inducement for year-around 
residence. 

This was a program that was brought into being in the late forties 
and is an excellent one, especially in consideration of the fact that 
Alaska is a Territory of the United States and there is, as we all 
know, a special obligation on the part of the Federal Government to 
a Territory. 

I thank you for your consideration, Mr. Chairman, and express once 
more my appreciation for what you have done for us in the past. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee is very glad to have you, Mr. Bartlett, 
again in front of us. Alaska is well represented by the gentleman 
from Alaska. 
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TuHurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


FRANK A. ALBERT, DIRECTOR, GEORGIA FOREST RESEARCH 
COUNCIL, MACON, GA. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Myers. 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairmat and members of the committee, my name 
is J. Walter Myers, Jr., I am executive director of the Forest Farmers 
Association of Atlanta, Ga. I am appearing before the committee, 
along with one other witness to speak in behalf of certain forestry 
items in the proposed 1959 fiscal year budget. 

The Forest Farmers Association is an association of private timber- 
land owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 3,600 individuals 
and companies affiliated with our association, who own over 25 million 


acres of forest lands in these States, The majority of these, inci- 
dentally, are small owners. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Our association has reviewed the 1959 budget estimates for Forest 
Service items at some length, and wishes to express its concern at the 
lack of increases for forest research, with the exception of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. We are happy to speak for the Forest Service 
budget, particularly since this is one of the few agencies that is annu- 
ally returning to the Treasury Perey as much money as it re- 
ceives through appropriations. I am speaking, of course, of receipts 
received from timber sales on national forests and from grazing and 
land-use permits, and so forth. These receipts in the fiscal year 1957 
were roughly $120 million, and for the fiscal year 1958 are estimated 
at approximately the same figure. 

The Forest Farmers Association is pleased to note in the original 
budget estimate an increase of $400,000 for the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The Laboratory and its Field Utilization Service are doing much to 
aid the small landowner, as well as the large landowner. ey are 
uniquely qualified to handle wood utilization research projects on a 
nationwide basis. 

At this point I want to extend the thanks of the Forest Farmers 
Association to this committee for its keen understanding of the 
value of our country’s forest resources and for your splendid assist- 
ance in making available adequate funds for protection and develop- 
ment of these resources. 

You will be interested to learn that research funds approved by the 
Appropriations Committee and voted by the Congress have hastened 
development of successful techniques in reforestation of longleaf 
pine. This work, most of which is being done at the United States 
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Forest Service Center in Alexandria, La., now makes it possible to 
bypass raising of tree seedlings in nurseries, which takes some 9 
months, and to plant the seed directly in the ground. Millions of 
acres of cutover longleaf pine lands can now be replanted more rapidly 
and economically ause of this one recent development. ‘Kadi. 
tional research may well make similiar techniques applicable with 
other species. 

Meanwhile, in west Florida research is making possible the re- 
habilitation of barren sandhill lands with productive pine forests. 
These are lands which once supported fine virgin forests, but until 
recently were absolutely worthless, and defied all efforts at 
reforestation. 

This committee can take great pride in its part in making these 
projects possible. These investments in research are paying and 
will continue to pay bountiful dividends. 

As an example, the State of Georgia, which did not have a single 
pulp and paper mill until 1936—only 22 years ago—now has 9 
commercial plants, which in 1956 used $58 million worth of raw 
materials—pulpwood. While I do not have the exact figures for 
the entire South, at least 12 States in the area also have important 
pulp and paper industries today. This industry was made possible 
by research on how to make paper from southern pines. These 
figures, incidentally, do not take into account developments in our 
fine lumber, naval stores, and other wood-using industries—so they 
present only a partial picture. 

The anal] landholders who own the bulk of the timberland in the 
South are naturally among the principal beneficiaries from such 
new markets; while the Federal Government, undoubtedly, is the one 
body that benefits most financially from such a greatly expanded tax 
base. Increased Federal tax income resulting from these develop- 
ments—born from modest investments in research—will pay for the 
1959 research item many times over. 

Meanwhile, researchers predict that the forest lands in the South 
ean yield at least four times their present harvest, as new techniques 
are developed through research and applied on the land. 

Wood is, of course, a material vitally important in national defense, 
and it’s indeed gratifying to note our research in one defense field is 
keeping abreast of the times. 

But this is certainly no time to reduce the development of our forest 
resources ; but rather a time to keep our research programs adequately 
financed to do the job—for if we do get behind—no crash program 
will be of value in this field; rather we will have to count our loss in 

ears. 
. We respectfully urge this committee’s consideration to making 
available $730,000-—in addition to the present budget estimate—for 
strengthening pine and hardwood management research activities in 
the South, and particularly in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. The pro- 
grams recommended for strengthening include : 

1. Bottomland hardwood research—a field in which only meager 
information is available, despite the millions of acres in the South 
in broadleaf species, commonly referred to as hardwoods, $210,000. 

2. Pine-seed production, handling and planting investigations— 
there are 25 million acres in the South which will need to be replanted. 
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This year 1 billion seedlings were set out on a million acres of under- 
stocked land at an approximate cost of $20 million. With a planting 
program of this scope additional research is imperative if we are to 
spend our dollars to maximum advantage. There is an urgent need 
or a regional seed testing laboratory, $175,000. j 

3. Shortleaf, loblolly pine, hardwood-management research—this 
would strengthen the up and hardwood research program, similar 
to the bottomland hardwood request, $270,000. 

4. Gulf coastal slash, longleaf pine management and investiga- 
tions—to strengthen activities in direct seeding ; forest and range man- 
agement; and insect control, $75,000. ‘ 

In summary, the Forest Farmers Association endorses the 1959 fiscal 
year budget estimate for the Forest Service, and we urge the com- 
mittee’s consideration to adding $730,000 in addition to the original 
budget estimate for strengthening of research activities as mentioned. 

It is always a pleasure to appear before this committee, and your 
courtesy in hearing me is appreciated. 

Mr. Albert is director of the Georgia Forest Research Council, and 


he wants to speak particularly in support of the Regional Seed Testing 
Laboratory. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MATTHEWS, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. Next is Congressman Matthews, and then we will get 
to Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Matruews. Gentlemen, a crisis has developed in our southern 
forests which needs to be corrected as early as possible, and this can 
only be done through research work. 

here is currently a shortage of pine seed, acute in many areas. 
This shortage is aggravated by current poor seed years and heavy 
losses to cone and seed insects and disease. In 1957 cone rust wiped 
out about 20 percent of the slash pine seed crop in north Florida. 
Cone and flower insects also destroyed this much, or more. 

To meet pine-seed requirements, seed orchards and seed-production 
areas are now being rapidly established, particularly in Georgia and 
Florida. As genetics programs select and develop superior trees more 
and more of the total seed supply will come from intensively managed 
seed orchards. It will be possible to predict and insure seed produc- 
tion only if we embark soon enough on research in the following major 
aspects of seed production. (1) The development of special tech- 
niques and treatments such as fertilization, irrigation, and cultivation 
for seed orchards and production areas; ( a. the nature of the physio- 
logical processes within the tree itself which control flower formation 
and seed production; (3) methods of stimulating and maintaining 
seed production by artificial means; and (4) protection of flowers, 
cones, and seeds from small insects and diseases. 

There have been small appropriations for insects but nothing for 
the disease. Industry has just raised approximately $3,000 to get 
underway this research on disease. As this problem has developed 
rather swiftly, an appropriation of $75,000 has been asked by the 
Forest Service in addition to the President’s budget already sub- 
mitted. It is my understanding that if this $75,000 is granted that the 
money will be made available to our Lake City Forestry Experiment 
Station in my congressional district. 
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I cannot praise too highly the work of this great forestry experi- 
ment station, which is helpful to all of the forest owners in the 
southern area. 

It is my understanding that testimony on behalf of the Forest 
Farmers Association of Atlanta, Ga., has been presented to this 
committee asking for a total amount of $730,000 in addition to the 
present budget estimate for Sete ine and hardwood man- 
agement research activities in all of the South, Although in this 
testimony I have stressed the need for $75,000 of this amount, which 
as stated above would be assigned to the Lake City Forestry Experi- 
ment Station, I would like respectfully to go on record as being in 
favor of the total amount of $730,000. 

I know that it is needless to state to this great committee the impact 
of a healthy forest economy to the States of the South. 

I sincerely believe that this small and modest increase in research 
activities would mean many more dollars in circulation throughout 
the Nation, and will represent a business investment that can be 
justified many times over, 

I surely hope this committee will approve the amount of $730,000. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. ALBERT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Axsert. I am Frank Albert and I would like to mention some- 
thing about the Georgia Forest Research Council since I think that 
is a new organization as far as the committee is concerned. It is an 
agency of the State of Georgia created in 1953 by the legislature. Its 
objective is to promote and coordinate forest research of all kinds in 
the State of Georgia. Georgia is very much interested in research. 
As a matetr of fact, our budget out of State funds is about. $225,000 
a year. At the present time we are cooperating with the United States 
Forest Service and the University of Georgia and other agencies in 
forest reserach of all kinds. We are particularly interested in that 
$100,000 item for the establishment of a seed-research project. 

As Mr. Myers stated, there is a large planting program on down 
there and pine-seed crops are very erratic. They run from 3 to 7 
years before you get a good crop of pine cones. e problem arises 
as to how best to handle the seed so as not to take losses in it. The 
research in that field is needed very badly by all the States, not only 
in the South but nationwide. Georgia is already cooperating with the 
naira Government in a seed-testing laboratory and in some planting 
work. 

Our portion of it is about $31,000 a year of Georgia funds and we 
have started a little laboratory to the tune of about $20,000 but we 
barely have started on the program. There is real need for us to 
step-up research in how to handle the seed and how to get more good 
trees out of a given amount of seed. 

That is our chief interest. I think we can save money in our plant- 
ing programs if we were able to produce better seed and handle it 
properly. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to be here. 

(Mr. Albert's statement in full as :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Frank A. Albert, 
and I am director of the Georgia Forest Research Council, headquartered at 
Macon, Ga. 
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The Georgia Forest Research Council is an agency of the State of Georgia, 
created in 1953 to promote, conduct, and coordinate forest research activities in 
the State of Georgia, and particularly to encourage additional forest research 
activities through cooperation with various Federal and State agencies, and 
private industry. Our council has an annual budget of approximately $225,000 in 
State funds, which we are currently using to work cooperatively with the United 
States Forest Service, University of Georgia, and Georgia State Department of 
Commerce on projects involving research in fire behavior and control under 
varying climatic conditions, pine plantation management, including fertilization, 
forest-timber management, both pine and hardwood, and the development of 
superior forest trees through genetics. 

Our organization is interested in the item of $100,000 which the Forest 
Farmers Association is seeking to have included in the 1959 fiscal year budget 
for a regional seed research project to be located in the South. 

At Macon, Ga., the Georgia Forestry Commission and the Georgia Forest 
Research Council, which I represent, are already cooperating with the United 
States Forest Service and the other Southern States in the vitally important 
seed test and research work. Seed testing involves running checks on the 
quality of seed from which young seedlings will be grown in State forest 
nurseries. These seedlings are in turn used to reforest vast areas of the South. 

During this current 1957-58 tree-planting season over 1 billion seedlings will 
be planted on approximately 1 million acres of understocked forest land in the 
South, so you can envision the size of the planting job, and the necessity of 
planting good quality seedlings. Our reforestation work will be only as good 
as the seedlings we plant or the seed we use. 

Frankly, I strongly endorse Mr. Myers’ proposal for the development of this 
regional seed research project, and I urge the committee to lend every considera- 
tion to make possible this strengthening of the tree-planting program by 
appropriating the needed funds—$100,000. 

In addition, I am happy to extend an invitation from the Georgia Forest 
Research Council and the Georgia Forestry Commission that this expanded 
program be centered at Macon, Ga., where the preliminary work has already 
begun, and where our two State groups are currently supplementing Federal 
funds with State money in the amount of $31,000. We have a modern seed 
processing plant and a start has been made to develop a seed-research laboratory. 
This has been done with State funds amounting to $20,000. We are barely 
started on this vital work. In view of the tremendous planting program, it is 
essential that Federal cooperation be obtained. The results of this seed 
research will not only benefit the South but tree-planting programs everywhere. 

Should the committee approve the request for further development of research 
in seed handling, processing, and storing, and should additional Federal funds 
be subsequently appropriated, you can definitely count on the State of Georgia 
making additional supplemental funds available for this work. I mention this 
to demonstrate our deep interest in seeing this program strengthened. 

It has been a pleasure to appear before the committee to present these views, 
and your courtesy in hearing me is appreciated. 


Mr. Kirwan. The Georgia delegation is all interested in it. 

Mr. Atperr. Yes 

Mr. Krrwan. Have you any questions, Mr. Norrell / 

Mr. Norrett. You are familiar with the budget estimate on this 
item, are you not? 

Mr. Apert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett, You think that is not enough money ? 

Mr. Avsert. That is right. 

Mr. Norrety. That will include what private enterprise is doing 
as well as the Government ? 

Mr. Apert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretz. Thank you. 


| 
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Txourspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest RrsearcH 
WITNESS 
GEORGE W. DEAN, VIRGINIA STATE FORESTER 


Mr. Kirwan. Next is Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Dean. Gentlemen, my purpose before your committee today is 
to request your aid in making it possible for the United States For- 
est Service, through the Division of Forest Research, to help us find 
some of the answers needed to growing good quality timber on the 11 
million acres of forest land in the Predment and mountain area of 
Virginia. These answers would be equally useful in similar areas of 
neighboring States. The forest crop is important to this area as 60 
percent of the land area—6 acres out of 10—are in forests. 

These forests are primarily in small farmer type ownership. In 
Virginia Piedmont alone, there are some 55,000 farms which have 
an average of 86 acres of timberland. It is important to these farm 
pope that they receive the greatest possible income from their tim- 

rland. Maximum income can be secured only through the effective 
growing and harvesting of the forest crop. Virginia alone is an- 
nually spending in excess of $1,190,000 im its effort to protect its 
forest lands from fire, to reforest idle and abandoned land, and es- 
pecially through its timber-service-to-landowners program to show 
these small farmer landowners how to most profitably grow and har- 
vest their timber crop. A considerable portion of this landowner 
assistance is done in carrying out the forestry portion of the Federal 
agricultural conservation program, the Federal soil bank, the Federal 
small watershed program and the Federal Soil Conservation Service. 

Unfortunately we foresters are unable to give the landowners as 
effective help as they deserve because in many cases we do not know 
the best methods to use. We need to have these answers. The forest- 
ers look tc the Research Division of the United States Forest Service 
to take the leadership in the type of basic research needed. I have 
worked out with the Forest Service a minimum research program 
which we believe will give us some of these needed answers. It is esti- 
mated that approximately $100,000 increase in the funds allotted for 
forest research will be needed. 

Now, may I take a few minutes to point out why it is important to 
the economic welfare of Virginia and the Nation that. the Central 
Atlantic Piedmont and mountain forest crop be grown and harvested 
in accordance with the most effective methods. 

The importance of this natural resource is demonstrated by the fact 
that forests and the forest products industries provide 21 percent of 
the jobs in Virginia and contribute $800 million a year to the State’s 
economy. These are measurable contributions, .Perhaps equally 
valuable are the forest’s unmeasurable contributions to water yield and 
quality, prevention of silting in dams, to, wildlife and opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. We must realize that a growing population 
and an expanding economy are continually increasing the pressure for 
more wood, more water, more wildlife, and more recreation. 
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But unfortunately, present timber productivity is low. This was 
brought out by the Vir inia Legislative Forest Study Commission in 
1956 and by the United States Forest Service’s forest survey of Vir- 
ginia completed in 1957. Facts. from these reports and interviews 
with interested Virginians point out that the forests of interior Vir- 

inia can and seaiiie improved. How can it be done? The answer 

ies in stepped-up forest research. 

We need a much better knowledge of soils and sites, and what species 
to favor on these sites for timber production. At present, the growth 
on forest lands of both the Piedmont and mountains is less than one- 
half cord per acre per year—about one-half the potential—because the 
better trees have been removed, leaving slow-growing undesirables 
because growing stocks are low, and because present trees are not of 
the right species. The situation annually becomes worse instead of 
better; between 1940 and 1957, 158,000 acres of desirable pine type 
reverted to low-grade hardwoods, of which there are already extensive 
areas. 

It is estimated that cull trees occupy about one-fifth of the available 
growing space on forest lands of the Piedmont and mountain sections. 
The ideal way of getting rid of these trees and making way for desir- 
able ones would be to find a use for them. Utilization studies can 
show the way and lead to the establishment of new industries capable 
of using such materials. 

To achieve controlled natural neration of desired trees we need 
to know much more about seeding c ristics and seed, and seedbed 
requirements. Better site and seedbed preparation methods and tech- 
niques are needed to increase natural regeneration of desirable species. 

he thousands of small farm woodlands, where mangement is far 
inferior to that on large public and private holdings, represent a 
reat opportunity for improved wood production and farm revenue. 
tion studies should be carried on to show probable returns from labor, 
land, and capital expended on farm woodlands, and the place of timber 
growing in the farm enterprise. 

Of special importance is the need to know more about managing 
our forest lands in such a way as to safeguard and improve our water 
supplies. Demands for water in Virginia are rapidly increasing, 
and forest lands are our major water-source areas. We must know 
more about methods of timber harvesting to minimize watershed dam- 
age, and about the possibility of increasing water yield through alter- 
ing the forest cover. More also must be known about how to rehabili- 
tate some of the wornout farmland in the Piedmont now in forests, to 
eliminate locally critical flood and sediment source areas, 

This program, even though covering many phases, is not complete. 
It is a minimum program to start getting what. we need. We have left 
out attention to insects and diseases which cause major losses to 
forest growth, and other important projects. 

There is much more I should like to say, but I do not wish to con- 
sume more of your time. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to appear before 
the committee and explain our needs. 


20659—58——_56 
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Turspayr, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 
W. H. KING, VENEER AND PLYWOOD MANUFACTURER, VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Kine. I am W. H. King. I have no written statement. I am 
a veneer and plywood manufacturer in Virginia. 

I would like to read this. This was in our local paper in Virginia: 

Need for woods to increase: America’s future need for wood will be much 
greater than it is now because of population increases and rise in the standard 
of living. Agricultural economists at VPI say that the need may be from 17 
to 29 percent greater by 1959 and from 17 to 80 percent greater by the year 
2000. The upper estimate is based on the assumption that wood will keep its 
place as the structural material while the lower estimate assumes reduction in 
the use of wood. It is doubtful there will be enough timber at current rate 
of growth to meet future need. 

Gentlemen, we are very much interested in this thing from the raw 
material standpoint. I think a lot has been said about Virginia. 
You are interested in Virginia. This whole picture of our forest situ- 
ation in eastern Virginia is true of the whole east coast, east of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, probably on up into Maine. We have a lot of 
wood that will never amount to anything there. We need to know 
what to do with this. We need through research to find out if there 
is not a better timber we can grow. We need to know a lot that we 
have not known about trees. I think maybe one of the first resources 
that helped man here is trees. We need to do the same thing to trees 
that we have done to corn. We have increased the yield per acre by 
new varieties of corn. 

Perhaps we need a hybrid tree. I bring that out to show you the 
need. In Virginia the Federal Government already owns the Lee Ex- 
perimental Station, established in the early thirties. There has been 
a little research going on, off again on again, about three times. 
What has started there—I am not going to say it is loss, but we prob- 
ably have not got the most out of it. Nearby Virginia owns 55,000 
acres of ground surrounding it. Nearby is the George Washington- 
Jefferson National Forest. We think in Virginia we have the real 
place, the Government already owns the land, to have a real experi- 
mental station without having to go anywhere and buy more land. 
The national forests have over 1,800,000 acres of ground there. This 
forest situation perhaps should not take precedence over sputnik but 
we hope to live after sputnik and we are going to need to know a lot 
of answers we do not know now about forestry. 

Thank you. 
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Trurspay, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE FORESTERS 


PERRY H. MERRILL, DIRECTOR OF FORESTS AND PARKS, MONT- 
PELIER, VT. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Kaylor. 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Merrill and I will appear together. Iam Joseph 
F. Kaylor, member of the legislative committee of the Association 
of State Foresters. I wish to make a statement with reference to the 
fire-control items in the budget with reference to the Clarke-McNary 
section 2. 

Gentlemen, the Nation still has 45 million acres without any sem- 
blance of fire control, a large share of this is in our Souther States. 
We are making a survey at the present time, a national study of the 
situation. I would like to go on record that next session we would 
hope to come in with factual data to support some increases in that 
fund because at the present time there are in addition to the 45 million 
acres without any protection some 200 million acres with inadequate 
protection. We are trying to stretch a very thin film of protection 
over that vast acreage. It leaves us with the danger of fire which is 
destroying this resource as you have heard many times. 

We in the States with 44 States now cooperating fee] we have a 
responsibility that should be joined by the Federal Government in 
trying to whip it. 

To show you what is being done at the present time, the estimated 
cost which came in during t the last year shows $83 million to protect 
the Nattion’s timber resources on State and private lands. df f that 
the States are contributing $35 million and the Federal share is only 
$10 million. That leaves us $38 million short. We hope to substan- 
oe that within the next 12 months and come back to you. 


oe this opportunity to be heard. 
rwan. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF PERRY H. MERRILL 


Mr. Merriiy. I am Perry H. waren director of forests and parks, 
Montpelier, Vt., and for 20 years, approximately, I have served as 
legislative chairman for the National. iation of State Foresters. 

: wo to speak to the subject of tree planting under C—M 4 and 
title IV 

The States produce now the trees for the Nation, not only for the 
on inal projects but now to the ACP programs, watershed programs, 

so forth. 

> he year I believe it was $1,300,000 available and the request was 
for two and a half and I understand the budget has been reduced to 
$258,000. 

This last year the billionth tree annually planted in the United 
States occurred and there was a big celebration down in Georgia. 
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There are about 24 States that cooperate with the Federal Government 
through the United States Forest Service on a 50-50 basis. That is 
roughly the picture generally on the C-M 4 program. 

Now, under title IV there was approximately $400,000 available last 
year for this project. There are about 30 States which have plans 
for carrying this out. We have all gone ahead on the assumption that 
there was some sound policy developed through the Congress here. 
For instance, in our own case we have increased the annual production 
of our nurseries in Vermont alone, a small State, from 2 million to 
12 million. In the country we will have hundreds of millions of trees 
available for planting. The question is, What will we do with them; 
throw them away? Unless funds are available under this project to 
carry it out, there will be that loss. We cannot plan on reforestation 
just a yearahead. You have to figure 4 years ahead. 

Then the other part of the picture is in this work in planning we 
have to figure 2 or 3 years ahead on our side because, as was expressed 
here by the preceding gentleman, periodicity of seed years may be 
3 to 7 years. To avail ourselves of reasonable prices, the price may 
vary from $12 to $25 a pound, most of us have procured 2 or 3 years 
supply of seeds necessary to produce these hundreds of millions of 
trees for the next 2 or 3 years ahead. 

That is the problem facing us, what are we going to do with it? It 
is to me unwise, these cuts, as far as the economy of the country is 
concerned. I believe in the future of this great country and we must 
do something to build this wealth up. Some day we will have to pay 
for all these things I heard yesterday up in the House on missiles, 
et cetera. Where does our wealth come From It springs from the 
earth originally. Unless you put something back on the hillside you 
are not going to have the funds to take care of all the nice things we 
want. 

The point I want to bring out in this particular program of refor- 
estation is it is not an expenditure, it is an investment in the future of 
the United States. 

There is another point in closing that I want to mention which is 
that in probably the major proportion of the States we have no legis- 
lative session this year, nothing coming up until 1959. We have no 
way of getting extra funds to carry on. This is the only source to 
- care of these millions of trees that will be available beginning this 

all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I am here talking about something this 
committee is familiar with. I do not intend to go over the points in 
great detail. Two things interest me because my district in south- 
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western Oregon has more sawtimber in it in terms of value than any 
other district in the United States. The members of the committee 
are familiar with that. 

This is not the place to argue that the authorization should be larger 
but it is the place to argue that the appro riations should at least be 
up to the authorization. It is m ope that we will get the 
appro Ration Pgh up i the whole pene. en simplest 

und is that this is prudent management of resources belonging to 
ail the ple of the United States. 

We have a selfish interest in Oregon in seeing people employed 
in the woods industry and seeing it thrive, but if the Government 
is to get maximum use—I do not intend to labor the point—you can 
build some roads by the prudent operator rule—the operator pays 
for it and finances it—but it is not nearly sufficient. I say it is time 
to act like prudent managers in terms of spending money to protect 
and to develop our forests. 

If I had the map here, it would show you where the old growth 
stands. The big trees that do not have proper roads through them 
ought to be logged and until then protected from fire by these roads. 
They are not being logged because we cannot get to them. This 
money would make it possible to build a lot ok caus and protect 
this resource that belongs to all of us. 

The other point is housing for the Forest Service. I was up in a 
number of the Forest Service camps this last fall and talked to 
foresters and went out into the woods with them. The problem is 
getting good men. I am on the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and we are trying to raise salaries but until we can raise 
salaries to much more than they are now, we have to offer other 
benefits besides the satisfactions of fresh air. One is decent hous- 
ing. We do not have it there now. The Budget Bureau did arrange 
for the houses to be bigger, so if you provide the money they will 
build houses, and those houses pay themselves out. It is not a down- 
the-drain expenditure. Of course we would like to see more houses 
built because of the lumber they use, too. 

In closing I want to note that we alwuys talk about saving the 
trees for future generations. I have seen the size of the families 
that these Forest Service employees have and I can tell you they 
are preparing future generations for the trees, too, and they need 
these houses. Many of them will not or cannot remain in the Forest 
Service because their wives will not let them if they do not get proper 
housing where these kids can grow up in the proper invironment. 

(Mr. Porter’s prepared statement is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee again on behalf 
of adequate appropriations for the United States Forest Service in the fields 
of forest-access roads and Forest Service personnel housing. 

Without going into a detailed background which is already more than familiar 
to the distinguished members of this committee, I think it is fair to say that a 
common characteristic in America a century ago was waste. It was not waste 
in a deliberate sense. It was rather the natural reaction to a land seemingly 
so rich in resources that it was easier for a farmer to move on from depleted 
acres to virgin fields, for the logger to leave his slash piles and stumps and set 
his eyes on the uncut forest ahead, for the hunter to kill in wholesale numbers 
from apparently endless herds. We have all read about and some of us know 
firsthand about some of the country’s early campaigns to reduce waste. These 


campaigns actually did not even begin until the first decade of the present 
century. 
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Until that time, the prospect of abundance without limit and the demands 
of a booming country combined to press upon the industrialist, the developer, 
and the people generally a short-term view. If we could ever have afforded 
such a view, we certainly can no longer. And yet, despite the best that good 
minds can do to forestall such waste, we find ourselves sometimes back in the 
century-old habit of spending our natural resources faster than we can replace 
them. 

Nowhere is this more often the case than in our forest lands, regarding which 
the highest principles of conservation and management have been known, and 
to some extent practiced, for many, many years. Now and again we find that 
even where the Congress, predicating its action on the most expert advice and 
opinion, has authorized the funds to provide for the best use of this great natu- 
ral resource, the administration has taken it upon itself to budget less than 
the required amount—and this, in turn, has resulted in an appropriation of less 
than the money needed for the purpose. 

I am referring now specically to the access roads which must be constructed 
into areas of Federal timberland which demand harvesting, which will supply 
a market ready to absorb the product, which will allow a reduction in reckless 
overeutting of private lands at lower, more accessible elevations in our rugged 
Western States. 

More than 23 percent of all the lumber and wood materials used in the United 
States are the product of some 18 million acres of forest land in Oregon. Last 
year, the lumber, plywood, paper, and other wood products of Oregon's indus- 
tries made a billion-dollar business. 

During the calendar year 1954, the most recent period for which total produc- 
tion figures are available, Oregon forests yielded more than 8.8 billion board- 
feet of timber. This included over 6 billion board-feet from timberlands ir 
private ownership, some 615 million board-feet from forests on the Oregon and 
California revested lands, and only about 1% billion board-feet from the national 
forests in the State. 

Generally speaking these figures are typical of the pattern of lumber produc- 
tion in Oregon for more than a decade. Actually, with half of the commercial 
forest area in Oregon included in 12 national forests, the returns vary widely 
from the pattern of landownership. National forest lands produce only a little 
more than 20 percent of the annual cut, while 80 percent comes from other 
ownerships. 

The annual growth on all the forest lands of Oregon had been estimated, at 
that time, to be about 3.3 billion board-feet. Assuming comparable stands and 
comparable growth on all lands, the cut from the national forests was evi- 
dently about equal to their annual growth. By the same reasoning, however, 
the forests on private lands are being severely overcut. They are contributing 
much to the Nation’s wood-using economy, however. Is it fair to assume then 
that the national forests are shirking in their contribution? Can one compare 
national forests with a wise and conservative investor who spends only his 
interest and keeps his principal intact, while individual and corporate owners 
of forest lands are profligate wastrels who hazard their future that they may 
spend both interest and principal? The question of how seriously private 
owners are depleting their forest lands has long been a subject of heated dis- 
cussion among many thoughtful people. Does the present cutting program 
threaten the economy of the State, as well as that of the Nation? If continued, 
could it lead to a time in the not too distant future when some of the wood-using 
industries of Oregon must fold up for lack of raw material? Will those who 
survive be largely dependent upon the national forests, the O. and C. forest lands, 
and forests in other forms of public ownership? 

The answer to such dismal questions is written in the economic record of 
Oregon. It is found on the financial pages of daily papers, and the conversations 
of businessmen. I refer to the growing investments in new pulp and paper 
mills, in plywood mills, and in improvements in established lumber mills. 
Were investments in the manufacture of forest products as precarious as some 
fear, it would imply that forests are static. Once harvested the future forests 
would hold little hope and no prudent man would invest his savings in them. 

But forests are made up of many living trees of all ages that constantly put 
on new growth in response to sunlight and rain. As trees get old, growth declines 
but their susceptibility increases to the weakening effects of fire, insects, and 
disease. Woodsmen have long recognized that best growth is achieved in young 
vigorous forests. 
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The truth is that the present pattern of forest production and timber yields 
is not satisfactory. It is not true, however, that all privately owned lands are 
suffering irreparable damage while all growth in national forests is ideal. 
Any assumption of that kind fails to recognize the miracle of growth; that young 
trees grow fastest and that with age, growth slows down until many old trees 
scarcely hold their size. This is the principle on which thousands of privately 
owned tree farms are managed. 

Recent Forest Service reappraisals, or second go-overs, show how 50 years 
of managed cutting and protection have permitted the allowable cut to be in- 
creased. Asa result last year’s yield of over 1.8 billion board-feet from national 
forests in Oregon is now accepted as a quarter of a billion board-feet short of the 
annual growth. 

Fortunately this foreshadows still further growth increases. The full capacity 
to produce additional wood fiber according to researchers and forest managers, 
will be fulfilled only after much of the present volume of large virgin old growth 
has been removed. Until then losses from fire, insects, disease, and windthrow in 
areas of virgin old-growth timber may actually exceed new growth. Only after 
the mature and overmature timber has been replaced by young, vigorous growing 
trees approaching sawtimber size will the annual growth of wood fiber materially 
increase. Official reports indicate this can exceed the present total annual 
cut of 8.6 billion board-feet. 

All who are familiar with the national forests of Oregon and the Pacific 
Northwest know that thousands of acres in remote areas support huge quantities 
of unmanaged and unharvested timber. So long as these great stands remain 
unharvested, a vast potential of new growth is unseeded, and the existing young 
growth stagnates for lack of sunlight and space. Meanwhile, sawmills close down 
and Oregon’s future is at stake. Clearly, these timber tracts must be made 
accessible. 

Modern forest roads require money and time. They must be engineered and 
constructed so as to support powerful, high-speed trucks carrying heavy loads 
of logs. Only in the barest elements do they resemble the roads that met the 
needs of 6-span ox teams and 10-horse combinations of an earlier generation of 
loggers. The bull wheels and wagons of that era demanded little grading and 
filling, and bridges capable of supporting them would give cold chills to the driver 
of a modern truck. Bngineered to take towering loads of logs around mountain 
curves and ballasted with half a foot or more of crushed rock, few modern 
roads can be built for as little as $1,000 a mile and many cost more than $40,000. 

During the year ended June 30, 1955, fewer than 64 miles of new roads were 
built or reconstructed in the national forests of Oregon. This brought the total 
of roads with necessary bridges in these areas to nearly 9,500 miles. Their 
maintenance required a large portion of the annual appropriation. 

A partial solution to the Forest Service problem of getting new roads to the 
overmature timber is an arrangement whereby a successful bidder for national 
forest timber is permitted to build a road according to his needs and to deduct 
the cost from the gross amount of stumpage which he would pay the Government. 
Experience with the plan reveals however, that it fails to measure up to the needs. 

The plan, also, so limits bidding for the timber as to result in heavy losses, to the 
Federal Treasury, and therefore to the State of Oregon and the several counties 
that participate in the returns. Only loggers with enough capital to make heavy 
investments in road construction can afford to consider a contract for even the 
best of the inaccessible timber. Few small loggers are interested in a chance that 
requires so much money. As a result bidding is limited to large outfits and 
frequently has eliminated effective competition. Experience proves also that 
the individual logging firm has higher construction costs than the more efficient 
operations possible by agencies of the Federal Government, so the deductions are 
larger than they need be. 

Careful study has convinced me that the investment of appropriated funds for 
this purpose will pay satisfactory interest to the Federal Treasury and will 
eventually be fully recovered. The returns will not stop at the Federal Treasury, 
however. They will benefit the entire Nation. The treasuries of every. State 
and county where national forests are located will receive increased returns. 
The size of those benefits will differ from the figures available to Oregon only as 
the area, the growing capacity, and the values in their national forests differ from 
those of Oregon. 

I would be blind to the dependence of many industries upon wood, including 
the building of homes, were I to fail to remind you how this will affect the 
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prosperity of the Nation. The larger crops of timber and wood products, and 
the assurance that more such crops will be available in the future, will be a 
sustaining influence upon all business. In turn, the continued opportunities for 
labor and capital will permit a steady flow of individual and corporate tax 
returns. 

With access roads to all the timber in all the national forests, full use of these 
areas can be achieved. Until such roads are built and properly maintained, 
timber is being wasted, and a billion-dollar business in Oregon, like comparable 
businesses in many of her sister States, is threatened. 

It can well be argued that the authorization itself for timber-access roads has 
never been large enough, but that’s not a problem for the distinguished members 
of this committee. The fact that the administration has not requested the full 
amount of the authorization in its budget recommendations for the past 2 years 
is no credit to the agencies which are responsible for these requests. 

Now, as never before, this situation is more than serious. The current 
depressed condition of the economy in western Oregon, mainly the result of a 
slump in the lumber industry, lends the greatest urgency to the need for the full 
appropriation for access to stands of lower priced timber, ready to cut. 

As the committee well knows, the difference between the authorizations for 
the past 2 fiscal years (1958 and 1959) and the budget figures is $6,565,000. I 
certainly urge the members of this committee to give every consideration to an 
appropriation for fiscal year 1959 which will make up this deficit. 

As for the second matter, the appropriation of funds needed for the replace- 
ment of substandard housing now in use by Forest Service personnel, I wish to 
make only one major point in addition to the obvious one that Government 
employees and their families should hardly be required to live in some of the 
buildings now in use. 

The point is that any appropriation for the replacement of this housing will 
mean an increase in the use of timber and timber products at a time when it 
may never be more important. I have already mentioned the recession in the 
lumber industry and this committee, I am sure, already knows that the recession 
is for the most part the result of a startling decrease in housing starts through- 
out the country. 

Although the needs of the Forest Service for personnel and dependents housing 
in laid out ina program which covers several years, it is also well known that the 
housing is actually needed right now. Its construction at the earliest possible 
time would obviously do the greatest good for the greatest number and I cer- 
tainly endorse the views of the other members of my delegation who are urging 
the approval of an appropriation to cover the full program at-this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to appear before the committee 
and present my views on these matters which are of great importance in my 
district. 


Mr. Jensen. Did you know that the Forest Service has today in the 
neighborhood of 125,000 miles of roads and 116,000 miles of trails? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir; and the maintenance cost of course, is what 
keeps them up. 

Mr. Jensen. Certainly Con has not been niggardly in furnish- 
ing roads in the forests. We have enough money in this bill for, as I 
remember it for construction of about 1,250 miles of roads and trails. 

Mr. Porrer. May I make thiscomment? Whether we have enough 
or not depends on the total area involved and whether we are managing 
this resource correctly. It is not.a question of being niggardly, it is a 
aon of being prudent in supplying money needed for roads for 

re protection and the right kind of logging practices. Therefore, to 
my mind, there is a great need for more roads and I think the need is 
an established fact among foresters. 

Mr. Jensen. If we had enough money to satisfy everybody it would 
take more money than the whole world has these days. 

Mr. Porter. My point is that this money is invested in a resource 
that belongs to everybody and the investment pays big dividends to 
the Federal Treasury—thank you. 
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Tuurspay, J ANuaRY 23, 1958. 
Forest Roaps AND TRAILS 
WITNESS 


HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Ullman. 

Mr. Utiman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of being here. I will make a few comments and submit my 
statement for the record. 

I wish to request that we restore to the budget approximately $614 
million for access roads. This represents the difference between con- 
oe authorization and budget request for fiseal year 1958 and 

al year 1959. 

In answer to the question from the gentleman from Iowa, I would 
like to state that the Forest Service in gon is more than paying its 
own way. In other words, we are taking in a lot more revenue—— 

Mr. Jensen. You do not have to tell me that. I know that. 

Mr. Uniman. As I travel around my district, which is one of the 
large pine-producing areas of the country, and get back into the 
mountains on hunting and fishing trips and talk with people in the 
Forest Service, people actively engaged in timber management, I 
realize we are wasting a very great asset. There are millions of feet 
of timber that are going to waste dying from rot, disease, and old age, 
and windfalls that are not taken out because of failure to have access 
facilities. In my judgment the Federal Treasury of the United States 
is actually losing money when we fail to sapply funds for the access 
roads we so desperately need in order to keep this forest operation 
on a sound business basis. This is the only basis on which I appear 
before this committee. We have a real responsibility to manage this 
resource on sound business principles so that we can get the most out 
of it and conserve it adequately for future generations. That is all I 
have to say. I appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you here, and will include your 
pene statement in the record. 

(Mr. Ullman’s prepared statement follows :) 


I greatly appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee with regard to the important subject of appropriations 
for forest roads and trails. In a district such as mine, there are few subjects 
of more pressing importance to the economic well-being of the area. 

The budget for the coming fiscal year represents the second consecutive year 
in which the administration has failed to request the full authorization for 
forest roads and trails. I think this is indeed false economy on the part of the 
administration and at the outset, I wish to register my opposition. As I know 
you are all aware, Congress, in 1956, authorized an annual appropriation of $27 
million for fiscal year 1958 and 1959. Last year the administration’s request was 
$2,664,000 below this authorization. For the coming fiscal year the budget 
request has dropped to $3,901,000 below the 1956 authorization. Thus, for this 
2-year period we have a total deficit of $6,565,000. 

To contend that this is $6,565,000 which has been saved the American taxpayer 
is, I firmly believe, a false contention. For a smaller expenditure on forest access 
roads means that in many areas of the Pacific Northwest euttings are sub- 
stantially less than the allowable cut. Timber is being lost because of disease, 
insects, and fire. Yet this waste could be prevepted and additional forest areas 
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opened which now contain overripe trees if a sufficient system of forest access 
reads was developed. Such a program of development would mean that the 
Government would realize a substantially increased income through the maximum 
utilization of our forest resources. 

Mr. Chairman, one result of our failure to keep pace with our growing needs 
for access roads has been a greater and greater reliance on the practice of per- 
mitting purchasers of timber in inaccessible areas of the national forests to de- 
duct the cost of forest roads they must build from the price paid for timber... I 
believe that in many instances such a practice is unsound. It has resulted, of 
course, in lower receipts to the Forest Service from the sale of timber. In 1956 
approximately $23 million of potential receipts was lost to the Forest Service by 
the use of timber sale purchaser construction for main-line roads. The following 
year this loss jumped to $29 million and there is every indication that during 
the current fiscal year the loss will be even more substantial. Certainly such a 
loss in receipts will continue to rise unless Congress acts decisively and appro- 
priates a more realistic amount for forest roads. We can no longer continue 
to build fewer and fewer access roads each year as we have been doing for the 
last 3 fiseal years. 

Private construction of national forest roads has also resulted in the Forest 
Service being forced to market timber in large blocks, which lessens competition, 
shuts out the smaller operator and frequently lowers the price of timber. Nor 
can we overlook the adverse effect of such a practice on the counties’ in-lieu-of-tax 
payments, for such payments are estimated on the lower amount which the 
operator pays for the timber. And, finally, there is always the possibility that 
roads built by private operators will not be built in the most desirable location or 
according to the best standards from the standpoint of the future value of these 
forests to the Nation. 

I am certainly not of the opinion that the practice of having private access roads 
constructed is always unsound. But I do believe our ever greater reliance on this 
practice is open to attack and I certainly am of the opinion that the Forest Service 
should be given at least the full authorization to construct as many of these access 
roads, and particularly the most expensive access roads, before private con- 
struction is resorted to. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that you and the other 
members of the committee consider adopting the following language as expressing 
the sentiment of the committee with regard to this matter : 

“Tt is the desire of the committee that, to the maximum extent permitted by 
authorization, main-line-type timber access roads needed for the permanent de- 
velopment of the national forest be constructed by the use of the authority granted 
in title 23, United States Code, section 23 and title 16, United States Code section 
501. First priority will be given to the use of these funds and second priority 
to construction of permanent roads by timber sale purchasers as a condition in 
timber sale contracts. The committee notes with concern the hidden drain on 
revenue which is now approaching $30 million annually which has been caused 
by failure to seek a proper authorization and to fully utilize the modest authoriza- 
tion granted by the Congress.” 

I would also like to draw to the attention of the committee the need for a larger 
appropriation for housing for Forest Service personnel. I think anyone who 
is familiar with forest service operations and who has seen them at first hand is 
aware that many Forest Service employees and their families are being forced 
to live in substandard housing. Surprising as it may seem, the Forest Service 
is still being forced to utilize old CCC barracks and other long outdated structures. 
It has been estimated that about 1,100 Forest Service families are presently living 
in substandard Government and private residences. The complete lack of any 
housing in many instances has resulted in serious interference with Forest 
Service operations. 

I am, of course, greatly pleased that the Forest Service has embarked on a 
housing program designed to remedy this situation; $3,850,000 has been re- 
quested for home construction in the current budget. While this certainly does 
indicate some improvement, I am firmly convinced that this budget request 
should be substantially raised if we are to move forward with the necessary speed 
in implementing this program. It is my understanding that $19,150,000 would 
be needed in addition to the amount requested in the current budget in order to 
complete the Forest Service housing program. I would like to suggest for the 
consideration of this committee that the present budget request for the coming 
fiscal year be increased by about $10 million and that a similar amount for fiscal 
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year 1960 be appropriated. Such a crash program would enable the Forest Service 
to place contracts for all the housing needed at each location and, thus, to secure 
the benefits of letting a contract for 3 or 4 houses at a time rather than to build 
one house here and another one someplace else. 

I wish to place special emphasis on this request because of the current economic 
state of the lumber industry and of the building industry in the West. There is 
perhaps no segment of the economy which has been harder hit by the current 
recession. I realize, of course, that an additional $10 million for Forest Service 
housing is not going to cure this slump in lumber. But it would be a significant 
shot in the arm in many economically hard-pressed localities. Thus, a realistic 
program for Forest Service housing would have the dual salutary effect of provid- 
ing adequate homes for dedicated Forest Service personnel and at the same time be 
of assistance in boosting a crucial segment of the regions economy. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee is well aware that the Forest Service in the West 
affords a great source of revenue to the Federal Government. The management 
and sale of timber is a vast agricultural enterprise. In the State of Oregon the 
revenues far exceed the appropriations. We ask only that you plow back into 
the forest operation these sums that any prudent business manager would deem 
essential to sound operating procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, may I again thank you for this opportunity of appearing before 
you and for the courtesy extended to me this morning. 


Tuourspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
REFORESTATION 
WITNESS 


HON, PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am Phil Landrum from the Ninth District of 
Georgia where we have the finest forest program in the whole United 
States. We are disturbed about this budget that indicates we are 
going to lose some of the assistance from the Federal Government 
that we have been having in the tree planting program. Specifically, 
I refer to the proposed reduction of the appropriation for “Coopera- 
tion in forest tree planting” which is described on page 363 of the 
President’s budget, and to the elimination of the work described as 
“Assistance to the States for tree planting” as shown on page 367. 
I am disappointed to see that it is pro to reduce the appropria- 
tion for the first of these items to only $258,000 from $1,308,000 as it is 
for the current year, and to eliminate entirely the $500,000 appro- 
priated for the second item. For several years I have hoped for the 
appropriation of the full amounts authorized for these two pro- 
grams—$2.5 million for the one and $4 million for the other, but instead 
of increasing the work as our area of idle land justifies we are now 
threatened with reducing it to almost nothing. 

I am proud to say that in my State the reforestation program con- 
ducted by our State forester, Mr. Guyton DeLoach, is rushing ahead 
in a manner that few other States can match, but not all States can 
equal Georgia’s success, and it is those States and their less advanced 
programs that concern me. 

Let me illustrate. During the last 4 years Georgia has furnished 
its landowners with almost 400 million trees under the Federal- 
State cooperative program. This is one-sixth of the total produced 
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under the program by all the States combined. To do this Georgia 
spent $350,000 of State appropriated funds, plus $90,000 of Federal 
funds. For every Federal dollar it received it spent four additional 
of Georgia’s dollars. Furthermore, during this current year my 
State expects to ship somewhere between 160 and 200 million trees 
and is planning on a program of a quarter billion trees a year right 
away soon. 

Thank ou, Mr. Chairman. 

Asean this program is not going to collapse if the Federal 
help is reduced to a mere token, or even withdrawn entirely, but, as 
I said, all States can’t do as well as Georgia, and they depend heavily 
upon the cooperative State-Federal tree-planting program for finan- 
cial help. My inquiry reveals that 21 States this year are depending 
upon the Federal help to carry one-half of the net cost, and 17 more 
are budgeting to receive 30 percent or more of the net cost from that 
source. These are the States that will be truly hurt if the program 
is cut from $114 million to $250,000. 

Some of the States have just started to get going on programs of 
significant size. One of them has just started again after a lapse of 
several years and another is about to start a program for the first 
time. These are the States to which the Federal help is so valu- 
able. If the help is withdrawn it can be interpreted to mean that 
the Congress believes tree planting is not important, and can be 
reduced just as we begin a period of new and unimaginable demands 
upon our God-given, but exhaustible, resources. America was lucky 
to have such a wealth of forests and minerals waiting free and ready 
for the taking when we began to build this mightiest of all nations. 
But that forest wealth will all be used up some day by our ever- 
growing population and rising standard of living. We must act 
vigorously and continuously to restore that wealth as we use it, and 
to get forests growing again on the more than 50 million idle forest 
acres that exist because the Nation harvested them without provision 
for the future. 

Gentlemen, I recommend to the committee that the two tree-plant- 
ing items be restored to the level provided by the 1957 appropriation. 


THourspay, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 


WITNESS 


Forest ResEARCH 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in the statement 
presented by my colleague from Virginia earlier. I appreciate this 
i, of appearing before you in connection with the expansion 
of forestry experimentation in our State. 

I am very much interested in the Lee Experimental Forest in Vir- 

inia and wish to present for the record a statement prepared by the 
fhenitivoenpdon: Forest Experiment Station and submitted to me by our 
State Forester, Dr. George W. Dean. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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A Forest RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR INTERIOR VIRGINIA 


Prepared by Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at request of the State forester, division 
of forestry, Virginia Department of Conservation and Development 


A greatly expanded forest research program is essential in that portion of 
‘Virginia west of the coastal plain. Here shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, and hard- 
wood forests are the dominant features of the landscape. Pleven million acres, 
0 percent of the total land area, is classified as commercial forest land. 

Forests and forest products play a major role in Virginia’s economy. ‘They 
provide the basis for major wood-using industries—industries that employ 20 
percent of the total number of people employed by all industry within the State. 
These forest-based industries contribute an estimated $400 million annually to 
the economy of Virginia. In addition to these obvious and measurable contribu- 
tions by forest land are those to water yield and equality, wildlife, and oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation. 

These forests are or can be of great importance to the farmers of interior 
Virginia. In the Piedmont alone 55,000 farms include an average cof 86 acres of 
forest land. Three-quarters of the commercial forest land of this area is in farm 
ownership. Thus, the income of farm families is influenced by the productivity 
of their woodlands and, in turn, the overall productivity of forest land in interior 
Virginia is determined by that in farm ownership. 

Present productivity of the forests of interior Virginia is low. This was 
brought out by the Virginia Legislative Forest Study Commission in 1956 and by 
the United States Forest Service’s forest survey of Virginia completed in 1957. 
Facts from these reports and interviews with interested Virginians point out 
that the forests of interior Virginia can and must be improved. A growing 
population, an expanding economy, and a rising standard of living will cause 
a continually increasing demand for wood, water, and forest recreation. 

Increasing the productivity and usefulness of forest land will require more 
than just the complete application of presently known techniques. The many 
technical problems encountered will also require the development of much new 
knowledge through intensified research. 


BASIS FOR A FOREST RESEARCH PROGRAM IN INTERIOR VIRGINIA 


There are many aspects of the shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, and hardwood 
forests of interior Virginia that lend themselves to substantial improvement. 
Many different types of research studies will be required to provide the basis 
for fully achieving this needed improvement. The present level of forest research 
directly applicable to these problems is wholly inadequate. 


Timber production can be increased in quantity and quality 


Growth on the forest lands of both the Piedmont and the mountains averages 
less than one-half cord per acre per year. These low average rates of growth 
are primarily a result of two common conditions—the growing stock is at too 
low a level, and the trees present are not of the right species or in the proper 
-condition to grow at a rate equal to the productivity of the site. Successive 
forest surveys show that the average volume per acre is low and that the pro- 
portions of desirable species, timber sizes, and quality are at a low ebb. The area 
‘covered by poor hardwood stands is increasing at the expense of the more 
‘valuable pine type. Between 1940 and 1957, 158,000 acres of pine type reverted 
to the already extensive areas of low grade hardwoods. These hardwood stands 
are low in growing stock and are made up of oak, hickory and other hardwoods. 
In many of the stands the better trees have been removed by repeated cutting, 
leaving slow-growing, poorly formed, and less desirable species of trees. 

Establishment of suitable species and maintenance of proper stocking by 
desired size classes provides the solution for securing optimum growth of usable 
timber on these lands. The primary research need to achieve such a solution 
is better knowledge regarding the capability of the various soils and sites for 
‘timber production. In the Piedmont and mountain sections of Virginia the wide 
range in sites from moist, level stream bottoms to the dry and often rocky upper 
slopes and ridge tops, and the range between soils derived from different parent 
rocks provides a maximum of variation. Repeated land clearing, cultivation, 
and abandonment of much of the uplands, with the inevitable loss of topsoil and 
-often some subsoil, have rdded to the diversity of site conditions in the Piedmont 
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and to a lesser extent in the mountains. The forest manager must know what 
species to favor or establish and the optimum stocking of pine and hardwoods 
on each of these sites to realize the greatest returns from timber growing. He 
must also know the capabilities of soil and site in managing forest land for water 
yields, wildlife habitat, or recreational use. 

Representatives of forestry interests in. Virginia are unanimously of the 
opinion that low-quality stands must be removed and replaced with more valu- 
able trees. Removal of poor stands by mechanical methods is being done by 
large operators in other locations, principally the Coastal Plain. Often steep 
slopes, thin soi!s. and small ownerships limit the use of these methods in the 
Piedmont and mountain sections of Virginia. Other methods must be developed 
for interior Virginia. For the typically small ownerships, methods that require 
a minimum of investment in equipment and labor will be needed. On the steep 
slopes and thin soils the effects of stand removal and site preparation on soil 
structure and water runoff must be considered. 

To achieve controlled natural regeneration much more must be known about 
seeding characteristics and seed and seedbed requirements. More will also 
need to be known about the silvical characteristics of species of mixed hardwood 
types to permit regulation of stocking levels without reducing timber quality 
or growth rate. Better site and seedbed preparation methods and techniques 
are needed to increase natural regeneration of desirable species. 

On many sites desirable species must be established by planting; here there 
are many aspects on which more information is required. The relative success 
of planting seedlings or cuttings as compared to direct seeding should be deter- 
mined. More needs to be known about matching species needs with site capa- 
bilities, methods of handling and planting the seedlings, and optimum spacing 
on different sites. The quality of the planting stock needs to be improved by 
observing the extent of natural variation in species important in Virginia and 
then testing improved strains, promising hybrids, and progeny of locally superior 
trees. 

There are many areas, especially in the Piedmont, where forests now grow 
on wornout farmland. Many of these wornout lands are not producing very 
good timber and their capacity to take in and store stormflow has been impaired. 
Some are locally critical flood and sediment source areas. Methods need to be 
developed for rehabilitating these lands to both increase timber production and 
to improve watershed conditions. 


Better utilization can improve forest productivity 


It is estimated that cull trees occupy about one-fifth of the available growing 
space on forest lands of the Piedmont and mountain sections. The ideal way 
of getting rid of these trees and making way for desirable ones would be to find 
a use for them. If at all possible, the material in them should be removed at 
least at cost to provide employment as well as raw material for industry. More- 
over, if these cull trees could be removed at cost the expense faced by the small 
woodland owner in replacing low-quality stands would be materially reduced. 

About one-fourth of the timber cut stays in the woods as logging residue or 
ends up in the refuse burner at the plant. Profitable uses for these residues 
would also increase contributions by the forest to the economy of Virginia. 

Utilization studies made elsewhere by the Forest Products Laboratory and 
various universities and industrial research organizations will contribute to the 
development of uses for cull trees and residues. Additional local research is, 
however, needed to determine the quantities, quality, and availability of stand- 
ing cull trees as well as residues in the woods and at manufacturing plants. 
Further research is also needed to develop uses for species and classes of 
material available in interior Virginia that are not now considered desirable 
or uSable. Based on these types of information new industries capable of 
utilizing the materials available can be encouraged to locate in the area. 

Much good quality wood is badly degraded or destroyed through ignorance 
of the best methods for sawing, seasoning, machining, fabricating, and finishing. 
Most of these problems are common to all parts of the country, and research 
results are widely applicable. Nevertheless, there are certain problems of local 
nature. For example, study is needed of the seasoning of lumber under Vir- 
ginia’s conditions, the severity of internal stress that causes splitting of timbers 
and crossties, and the presence of tension and compression wood that cause 
machining problems. 
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Losses due to diseases, insects, and fire can be reduced 


The total impact on timber growth caused by the various destructive agencies 
is of major proportions. According to the 1957 forest survey in Virginia 
mortality of growing stock resulting from these agencies amounted to one-sixth 
of the total annual growth in the Piedmont and mountain sections. To this 
must be added the loss associated with a reduced rate of growth and other 
effects. Based on southwide data the total impact on timber growth may be 2 or 
8 times that associated with mortality alone. 

Insect and disease pests that cause losses in interior Virginia include bark 
beetles, insect defoliators, oak wilt, hardwood and pine cankers, littleleaf, blister 
rust, heart rots and nursery diseases. Widespread mortality of oaks has been 
noted in recent years. To what degree this is associated with disease or the 
recent drought is not clear. A major problem in the production of hardwoods 
is the decay of stump sprouts. A high percentage of oaks and some other species 
develop butt rot at an early age and thus mature into poor quality stands. 

In addition to the toll taken on growing stock is the uncounted damage caused 
by diseases, insects and fire upon tree seed, young regeneration, and nursery 
and planting stock. 

The losses caused by diseases, insects and fire can be sharply reduced if more 
can be learned about these agencies, their control or prevention. Considerable 
research in progress elsewhere in the South will be of value in meeting some 
of the local problems of interior Virginia. Additional research will, however, 
be necessary. 

Among the several lines of research needed the following are of particular 
importance. The incidence, importance, life history, and control of diseases 
and insects Causing cull and defect in hardwoods should be determined. Infor- 
mativn is needed on the life history, behavior and control of black turpentine 
beetle in white and loblolly pine stands of the mountains and Piedmont. More 
information is needed on oak wilt and its control. Control methods for nursery 
diseases and insects should be developed. 


Small woodlands can be well managed forests 


Highty-three percent of the commercial forest land of interior Virginia is in 
farm and other private ownership, exclusive of wood-using industries. Small 
ownerships are particularly common in the Piedmont where some 55,000 farms 
average 86 acres of woodland apiece. Management of these small ownerships 
was found by the Timber Resources Review and the Virginia Legislative Forest 
Study Commission of 1956 to be far inferior to that of the large industrial 
ownerships and publicly owned forest land. Herein, then, lies one of the great- 
est opportunities for raising the level of forest land production and the economy 
of farm woodland owners. 

The management of these small holdings poses many special research prob- 
lems. It must be such that any operation carried out on the forest lands will 
result in an increase in yield or in the value of the woodland. The effect of 
tract size upon the profitability of growing, harvesting, and marketing forest 
crops needs to be appraised. Perhaps profitable forestry is not possible upon 
some very small holdings. The position of forestry as part of a total farm 
enterprise and its relation to other farm crops will need to be determined. If 
management methods can be developed to assure the small owner of adequate 
returns from forest land, much premature cutting can be avoided, which will 
in turn increase the general forest growing stock for the region. 


Harvesting and marketing methods can be improved 


The use of special techniques and equipment in harvesting timber crops can 
bring about increases in returns to the landowner. Much good wood is badly 
degraded, destroyed, or lost through ignorance of the best methods and specifi- 
eations of logging and harvesting. To help in avoiding these losses studies 
are needed to determine the most efficient methods and equipment for harvest- 
ing and logging. 

Under the present systems of marketing and wide variation in systems for 
grading products the small woodland owner may not always be realizing the 
full value from the forest products on his land. Improved marketing methods 
and the standard quality grading systems should be developed. 


Water yields from forest land can be maintained and improved 


Water use for Virginia in 1953 was over 11 billion gallons of surface water and 
0.3 billion gallons of underground water. Water originating on forest land 
probably contributed in a major way to satisfying these requirements. 
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Within the past 25 years the amount of water used in Virginia has tripled, 
perhaps quadrupled. This rapid increase is due to general increases in industry, 
urban developments, population, and standard of living. These processes are 
continuing and the demand for water for municipal and industrial use is steadily 
increasing. Instances have already been reported where industries have been 
denied the opportunity to become established in interior Virginia because of 
insufficient water supply. 

Production of good yields of quality water is recognized as a management func- 
tion on the publicly owned forests in Virginia. The two national forests now 
supply water to some 20 municipalities or user districts and gear their land 
management on these watersheds accordingly. With increasing demands for 
water this attention to watershed management will spread to other forest lands. 

The behavior of water when it reaches the ground is governed by the intensity 
and distribution of rainfall, the topography, geology, and cover of vegetation. The 
major means that land managers have for influencing the quantity and quality of 
water from a given watershed is through control of the amount and type of vege- 
tative cover and its associated effect upon the soil. 

To guide sound management of State and National forest lands, municipal 
watersheds and other key holdings watershed managers need locally applicable 
guides. These should take into account the distinctive soils, climate, and vege- 
tation of the Piedmont and mountain sections. The managers need to know 
more about the hydrology of small mountain watersheds, and the comparative 
use of water by different types of trees and other vegetative cover. In the impor- 
tant water-supplying Appalachian-Blue Ridge country development of cover 
alteration treatments to increase water yields as well as timber harvesting 
techniques that will minimize watershed damage are needed. 

Where the watershed manager is concerned with lands in the Piedmont that 
have been damaged through past misuse, methods for restoring the productive 
eapacity of the lands will need to be developed. Techniques will also need to be 
developed for stabilizing sediment source areas and for protecting stream chan- 
nels. 


Favorable wildlife habitat can be provided by managed forests 


The wildlife resource of Virginia has become a major one. In 1955 more than 
364,000 hunting and 360,000 fishing license holders enjoyed the resources of the 
Commonwealth. A substantial part of these license holders probably did their 
hunting and fishing on forest lands. 

Virginia’s forests are\already under great pressure for a maximum output of 
game, and there is every reason to believe that these demands will increase. 
Problems of managing for timber production in such a way as to provide the type 
and quantity of food and cover needed to maintain a large wildlife population are 
probably of greatest concern on public forests and large private holdings. For 
the industrial owner of large tracts of forest land, the wildlife population has an 
important public relations aspect. It is imperative that the management of such 
lands provide for maintaining adequate wildlife habitat. 

To provide the forest manager who is concerned with maintaining or improving 
wildlife habitat with the necessary information will require much more research 
along many lines. Among the major investigations needed are those to determine 
earrying capacity of deer and turkey ranges in terms of forage production, utili- 
zation and trends in the use of food, and to evaluate the effect of timber cutting 
and replacement of low-quality timber stands on game habitat. More information 
is also needed on methods for improving growth and reproduction of important 
game food plants, 


Recreation values of forest lands can be increased 


The 3.5 million visitors who enjoyed recreation in the Shenandoah National 
Park and the Jefferson and George Washington National Forest are probably a 
small part of those making recreational visits to all forest lands of interior Vir- 
ginia. 

Recreational demands on forest lands are intensifying and recreational plan- 
ning has not kept pace. In Virginia recreational use is largely a concern on 
public forest lands in the upper Piedmont and in the moutnains where millions 
of people annually avail themselves of the opportunities to camp, hike, hunt, 
fish, picnic, or just visit on the forest lands. The rapid increase in recreational 
use requires not only that new areas be made available for tourists, campers, and 
users, but that the particular features and aspects responsibie for the popularity 
of the present recreational areas be preserved and maintained so as to satisfy 
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the needs of the public. In many parts of the East prime recreational values have 
been lost through improper design and maintenance and heavy use of campsites, 
picnic areas, parking areas, and other recreational developments. 

In order to anticipate and meet the needs involved in an increasing demand for 
outdoor recreation in interior Virginia, particularly in the mountains, much more 
information is going to be needed on values derived and anticipated desires for 
different types of recreation and facilities. Information will also be needed 
concerning the most suitable methods of maintaining the values which made the 
areas attractive for recreational use. 


THE RECOM MENDED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


There is a marked dearth of knowledge needed to guide the management of 
the 11 million acres of shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, and hardwood forests of 
the Piedmont and mountain sections of Virginia. These forest lands are ex- 
tremely important to the economy of Virginia for the timber, water, wildlife 
habitat, and opportunities for outdoor recreation that they provide. The present 
level of forest research is wholly inadequate to provide the basis for achieving 
maximum production from these lands. 

Any forest-research program for interior Virginia should be correlated with 
research in progress elsewhere. There are many fields in which work is being 
done, the results of which can be adapted to Virginia conditions. Nevertheless, 
there is critical need for additional forest research in interior Virginia. 

With the foregoing in mind, it is believed that a minimum forest-research 
program for interior Virginia should include the following research projects : 

Determine comparative growth rates of various tree species in relation to soil 
and site factors.—This information is basic to determining what tree species to 
grow, density of the stand, species of trees to plant, site preparation methods, 
and many other phases. It is also basic to the managing of forest land for 
water production, for wildlife habitat, and recreational use. 

Develop methods for replacing low-quality stands with desirable species.— 
This would include tests of possible combinations of stand treatment (clear- 
cutting, girdling, chemical treatment, improvement cutting) and site prepara- 
tion (mechanical measures such as bulldozing or disking, burning, logging dis- 
turbance) for removing the present stands. 

Develop methods for establishment of desired species—Involved would be 
studies of the requirements for natural regeneration of shortleaf, Virginia, white, 
and loblolly pines and yellow poplar, as well as the planting and seeding tech- 
niques for various hardwood species. 

Evaluate the economics of farm forestry—Studies would be conducted to 
show the probable return from labor, land, and capital expended on farm wood- 
lands, and the place of forestry in the farm enterprise. Investigation of markets 
and marketing practices for farm-produced forest products would be conducted. 

Develop methods for utilization of cull trees and residues.—Involves studies to 
determine the quantity, quality, and availability of cull trees and residues, and 
to develop uses for these classes of materials. 

Develop cover-alteration treatments to increase water yields as well as timber- 
harvesting techniques to minimize watershed damage.—Early efforts would in- 
clude some developing and testing of the effectiveness of improved logging meth- 
ods and road layout for avoiding damage to water quality. Included also would 
be studies to determine the possibility of increasing water yield through altering 
plant cover. 

Develop working principles and methodology for rehabilitating depleted Pied- 
mont lands.—Involved are tests of rehabilitation treatment such as soil and 
cover amendments but with main emphasis on study of the factors governing soil 
restoration ; i. e., the soil biology aspects, forest-floor development under repre- 
sentative Piedmont stands, and soil moisture and other poor-site relationships 
affecting tree growth. 

Determine the effects of timber management on wildlife habitat—Included 
would be studies of the effects of timber cutting, stand improvement measures, 
and stand conversion on habitat; and studies of methods for improving growth 
and reproduction of important game food plants. 

In developing the above program it is recognized that adequate attention must 
be given to insects and diseases that constitute major threats or cause major 
losses in growing stock or growth. Even though not included in the initial 
program, early attention should be given to an expansion of pest research directly 
applicable to interior Virginia conditions. 
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Tuurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 


Fisu AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Matthews. 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will make 
a brief statement and then if I might I would like to submit this for 
the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 


WELAKA FISH CULTURAL STATION 


Mr. Martruews. I am speaking in behalf of Welaka Fish Cultural 
Station in my district and which for a number of years for some rea- 
son was treated as a stepchild of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
station was not up to a state of complete effectiveness and still is not. 
I rejoice in the good fortune of several of our Southern States ad- 
jacent to Florida where in 1 instance there are 3 of these fish hatch- 
eries all in a state of good repair and in a state of maximum effective 
service and in the instance of another State there are at least 2 of 
these fish hatcheries likewise in a state of good repair and rendering 
maximum service. 

But the Welaka Fish Cultural Station or fish hatchery has not been 
brought up to that state of effectiveness. 

In the President’s budget this year there is an item of $39,270 for 
the operation and maintenance of this station and a modest item of 
$19,000 for construction. This $19,000 is actually largely to replace 
the building that was completely destroyed in a disastrous fire in Au- 
gust of this last year. With this modest total sum in the President’s 

udget of $58,270 we have no money at all for the rehabilitation pro- 
gram that we have been trying to carry on for the past several years. 

With the cooperation of Congress and especially the interest of our 
senior Senator from Florida, we have been able each year to carry 
on this modest rehabilitation program. 

I respectfully request this committee to approve the $58,270 in the 
President’s budget and then I respectfully request a small item of 
$36,500 which would be allocated as follows: $12,000 for a workshop 
building, $2,500 for an oil and chemical building, $4,000 for a fer- 
tilizer storage building and $8,000 for a holding house to hold tem- 
porarily these fish as they are being taken out of the ponds and held 
for the use of the various people who make requests for fish through- 
out the State of Florida and in the southern part of Georgia. _ 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, it would take $187,000 to rehabilitate this 
hatchery. I do want to emphasize the word “rehabilitate.” We are 
only asking for the small sum of $36,500. I would be most grateful 
for your favorable consideration. I think it is needless for nie to point 
out that in Florida we desperately need a good fish hatchery to serve 
the sports fishing industry and that it means a lot to the tax health 


not only of Florida but of the Nation. 
Mr. Chairman, if there are no questions, I would like to leave this 
prepared statement. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You may leave it. 
(Mr. Matthews’ prepared statement follows :) 


The Welaka Fish Cultural Station was constructed by the former Resettlement 
Administration and later transferred to the Fish and Wildlife Service. It is now 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. The 
station as originally constructed was not adequate to meet the demands of the 
area it serves and was allowed for a number of years to deteriorate. However, 
for the past several years the Congress has appropriated money consistently with 
which to rehabilitate and rebuild the station, and I am glad to say that it is now 
functioning at its highest peak in many years, and is rendering real service to its 
area, There is a rapidly increasing demand for pond fish for stocking farm 
ponds in Florida and southern Georgia, and for warm water species for corrective 
stocking due to the recognition of the importance of lake management in Florida. 

There is included in the proposed budget for fiscal year 1959 an item for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Welaka Station in the amount of $39,270, plus an 
item of $19,000 for construction of an office, shops and equipment storage building. 
The station suffered a disastrous fire on August 28, 1957, and the office facilities 
were destroyed. What is contemplated by the $19,000 item is a new office build- 
ing containing a 3-stall service and storage space. These funds are urgently 
needed, and I am glad to join in support of this request from the Department of 
the Interior. 

However, the proposed request for this year is not adequate to relieve a pressing 
situation at the Welaka Station. In addition to the new building mentioned 
above, another building of about the same size with three stalls for storage and 
space for a workshop is also urgently needed. It is estimated that this building 
could be constructed for approximately $12,000. In addition to this, the highest 
priority should be given to the needs for an oil and chemical building, estimated 
cost $2,500 ; a fertilizer storage building, estimated cost $4,000; and a new holding 
house, for storing the fish temporarily after they have been taken from the ponds, 
estimated cost, $18,000. Besides supporting the budget requests mentioned 
above, I am respectfully requesting the inclusion of funds for these 4 items, 
total amount being $36,500. 

These facilities are desperately needed right now. Since the fire, the manager 
of the station has set up his office in the Aquarium Building. This is a public 
attraction and has very little space for an office and the management of the station 
cannot adequately function in these cramped quarters. In addition, the Aquar- 
ium Building, itself, needs work because most of the people visiting Welaka judge 
the fish cultural station solely on the appearance of the aquarium. 

As you gentlemen may know, sports fishing is an appreciable contribution to 
the economy of Florida. It is a sad commentary that our great State has only 
this one hatchery, and that this hatchery is not up to full capacity or in the 
first-class condition it should be in, due to many years of neglect. It is inter- 
esting to point out that our sister State of Georgia has 3 fish hatcheries and the 
State of Alabama has 2. All of these hatcheries have been maintained in good 
repair. The Welaka Station seems to have been for a long time the “poor step- 

child” of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Through the fine leadership and interest 
of our distinguished Senator Holland from Florida, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, we have been able during the past several years 
to get additional funds which were not included in the budget requests, and 
these funds have been put to good use. I have personally visited this station 
at least once a year, and have been tremendously encouraged with the good 
return that our Government has received for the modest amounts which have 
been spent there lately. I realize that in view of the present national security 
crisis, all funds for other than direct national defense are being studied very 
critically. Actually, we need $187,000 more to complete the rehabilitation pro- 
gram at the Welaka Station. I am not asking for this much extra money, but 
I have studied the problems of the Welaka Station very carefully, and have sub- 
mitted requests only for those items which are needed immediately and for 
which the need is very great. I think you will agree that the total amount re- 
quested in addition to the budget items is a very modest figure, and I hope this 
distinguished subcommittee will see fit to act favorably upon my request for 
insertion of these items into the appropriation for this valuable facility. I feel 
sincerely and humbly that these funds are needed for the continued progress of 
rehabilitating the Welaka Station. Congress has started a fine effort here, and 
it should be sustained. If we let it lapse now, it will not only damage our fishing 
industry now, but it will be tremendously expensive to come back later and try 
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to rectify this neglect. This station means a great deal to the sports fishing 
industry, to the economy of the State of Florida, and to the area in which it is 
situated. Again I respectfully request your favorable consideration, and want 
to thank you for the privilege of appearing before you this morning on behalf of 
this urgent need. 


TuHurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Representative Metcalf of 
Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. I appreciate this opportunity to speak for Montana’s 
congressional delegation and our constituents on the Forest Service 
budget. Senator Murray, Senator Mansfield, and Congressman An- 
derson have gone over this statement and have asked me to associate 
them with my remarks today. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent one of the largest congressional districts 
in the United States in point of national forest area. More than half 
of Montana’s First District is in national forest. My district spans 
the headwaters of the Missouri River, and through it flow important 
tributary streams of the Columbia River. What we do with the 
national forests in western Montana will be felt from New Orleans, 
La., to Astoria, Oreg. 

As you know, our national forests were created to protect vital 
watersheds and to manage timber. With certain exceptions, the 
Forest Service budget before you will continue that job. 

We of the Montana congressional delegation are of the firm convic- 
tion that the Federal Government has the responsibility to lead the 
way in providing for the care, protection, and management of forest 
land. It has the solemn responsibility of properly managing its own 
lands. Congress must exercise its best ‘aloe because the Execu- 
tive branch has failed to adopt a policy for the highest possible use 
of our forest resources. 

The keystone of this program is that an adequate network of roads 
must be built into the public forests within the next decade, for forest 
management is impossible without roads. 


FOREST-DEVELOPMENT ROADS 


Montana national forests are capable of supplying 900 million board- 
feet of timber to the Nation each year. These forests could con- 
tribute over $6 million annually to the Treasury as revenue to aid in 
balancing the budget. The actual cut is at 600 million feet, two- 
thirds of capacity. Revenues are $4 million a year, two thirds of 
potential. 

This $2 million loss is only a small part of the real loss. Montana 
is losing $10 million a year in payrolls, services, freight, and equip- 
ment purchases. Millions of board-feet of timber are being preyed 
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upon by insects and disease and are threatened by the ravages of 
fire because they are inaccessible. We are losing timber grown by 
nature over the centuries—timber we can ill afford to waste. We 
are spending large sums to maintain smokejumpers to parachute into 
inaccessible areas. This we must do, but it would be far more sensible 
to make it possible to get through the forest by truck. Every time 
we jump a crew to a fire we risk the lives of men, because we haven’t 
spent the money for roads. 

Today we are faced with a real educational crisis. For this modern 
world we must equip our young people to master the humanities and 
the sciences. Our school systems need help. Here we have a perfect 
example of how dependent we are on nature in the modern world. 
National-forest timber is of prime importance to our rural school 
system. Congress has wisely provided that a share of the forests 

rom the national forests will be paid to the counties where the forests 
are located as an in-lieu-of-tax payment to be used for local schools 
and roads. Last year, of the $4 million earned by the Federal forests 
in Montana, 25 percent, or more than a million dollars, was turned 
over to the State to be distributed to the various county treasurers on 
the basis of that county’s earnings. If the full allowable cut had 
been made, the amount to be distributed would have been almost 
$1,600,000. Therefore, Montana counties last year lost about half a 
million dollars in revenue because we are not cutting our full allowable 
amount of timber. 

One-third of this money goes to the school district general fund 
for county equalization; the other two-thirds goes to the county road 
fund. Because the counties share revenues in relation to the acreage 
of each forest, it is essential that the full cut be made in each forest. 
It does one county no good to have the full allowable cut made in 
another. 

National-forest timber maintains local schools. If I may borrow 
Henry Ford’s observation that the wood you cut warms you twice— 
once when you cut it and once when you burn it—I would apply that 
to the national forests and say they benefit us in at least four ways. 
They provide wood for schools and decent homes; they provide for 
payrolls; they provide in-lieu payments for schools and county roads, 
and, properly managed, they will provide forever for America. 

I shall leave to the technical experts the task of detailing the road 
needs. The record is quite clear that we are not providing roads of 
the sort or the quality needed for today’s and tomorrow’s responsi- 
bilities. 

The failure to do this has worked many other hardships. Most of 
the smaller firms cannot secure timber if they are also burdened with 
expensive road construction. Montana’s Senators and Representa- 
tives are, therefore, united in the view that the Congress must provide 
sufficient funds to allow the construcion of all main-line roads by road 
contractors. We must push a main-line route into each major drain- 
age, so that sales may go forward with equality of opportunity for 
large and small operators to compete for the right to harvest the 
timber. 

In the 83d and 84th Congresses, this administration recommended 
against any increase in funds for access roads. If we had been guided 
by their advice, the authorization would still be at $22.5 million. 
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Now it is at $27 million. However, the administration continues to 
fail to request the full authorization and has, in fact, impounded 
almost $1 million of the funds ae appropriated. 

The appropriation for forest-development roads this year is $2.7 
million less than the authorization. For fiscal 1959, the administra- 
tion recommends $3.9 million less than the authorization. If this 
recommendation is followed, Congress will have appropriated $6.6 
million less than authorized in these 2 fiscal years. 

At the same time, value of road construction by timber purchasers 
is increasing. It was $23 million in 1956, $29 million in 1957, and 
more than $30 million in 1958. This means that national-forest 
revenues have been reduced by at least that amount. 

For every mile of road constructed with appropriated funds last 
year, timber purchasers built 5 miles. In 1952, the ratio was 1 to 3. 

We taxpayers pay for these timber-access roads, whether they are 
built with appropriated funds or by timber purchasers. We pay 
more for them if they are built by timber purchasers than by direct 
appropriation. 

nstruction by timber purchasers limits bidding to the big op- 
erators, and, thus, cuts the price the public receives for its timber. 
Construction by timber purchasers shuts out the road contractors 
and the union labor they employ. Road construction by timber pur- 
chasers is outside the control of Congress. 

Instead of coming forward with a program which would have 
insured getting the most miles of lot built by the most efficient 


method and in a manner that shows in the budget, the administration 
has drained revenue away to construct roads under the guise that it 


is saving money and balancing the budget. 

These short-sighted policies must be reversed, for they are robbing 
from today and tomorrow in the misguided belief that dollars are 
being saved. We are losing millions and not even saving pennies. 

Montanans in Congress recommend construction of all main-line 
access roads with appropriated funds and by professional roadbuild- 
ing contractors. We also urge specific language spelling out the 
situations where timber-purchasers construction may be used. The 
drain in national-forest receipts should be plugged. We urge that 
the executive branch be prohibited from, in effect, using timber reve- 
nues to get roads constructed when it has failed to request the full 
authorization. 

We ask that this committee increase by $3.9 million the 1959 budget 
request for forest roads and trails to bring this item up to full au- 
thorization. In addition, we ask that the committee appropriate $2.7 
million, the difference between the authorization and appropriation 
for this fiscal year. 


TREE PLANTING 


The President’s 1959 budget provides nothing for assistance to 
States for tree planting in contrast to $500,000 for this item in fiscal 
year 1958. Also, only $258,000 is requested for cooperation in forest- 
tree planting, whereas $1,308,000 was appropriated in fiscal 1958. 

These cuts in funds used to assist the States in carrying out tree 
planting and reforestation work on private and non-Federal public 

and cannot be justified. This Nation cannot afford to neglect pro- 
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designed to protect, restore, or build up resources which will 
needed by present and future generations to maintain a Se 
economy. e have ever-increasing needs for the products deri 
from our timber resources. 

In addition, the use of water for agriculture, industry, and our 
daily living is increasing at a ow rate. Water is also impor- 
tant for recreational purposes. ny of our watersheds are in great 
need of tree cover to protect them from damage and to assure more 
constant flows of , clean water. Recent studies show 150,000 
acres of forest land in private and non-Federal public ownership in 
the State of Montana in need of planting or other reforestation work. 
This represents only a small part of the 50 million acres in the Nation 
as a whole in need of this treatment. However, the present rate of 
planting in my State is negligible, except for shelterbelt planting 
which represents another facet of this same problem. 

We are in great need of a program such as authorized by title IV. 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956, but for which no funds are shown 
on page 367 of the budget item, “Assistance to State for tree plant- 
ing.” If this program is continued, I am sure the Montana State 
forester would soon present a plan of tree planting and reforestation 
acceptable to the Department of Agriculture for participation in this 
activity. The initiation of a substantial tree-planting Sh ery in 
my State is of particular importance as a pilot project to show the 
way to all landowners. Federal financial and other assistance and 
encouragement are necessary to get this project underway. 

The planting of shelterbelts on farms and ranches in Montana is 
important to the well-being of our people. The tree-planting stock 
has been furnished in the ome through the program entitled “Coop- 
— in Forest Tree Planting” on page 363 of the President’s 

udget. 

I recommend a restoration of this item to its former amount of 
$1,308,000 and an increase in the program assistance to States for tree 
planting over the 1958 appropriation of $500,000 to continue the pro- 
gram in States which came into it in 1958 and to allow other States 
to begin this cooperative program. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


I know that this committee has shown particular interest in the 
Forest Service’s forest fire research program. The fire research being 
carried on by the Service is yielding results far beyond the expecta- 
tions from the modest sums Somnuk in the program. This program 
is providing some of the knowledge, techniques, and equipment for 
development of more adequate protection and management of Amer- 
ican forests. In addition, the program is advancing basic scientific 
knowledge. This program adds strength to the Nation at a time of 
great need. 

Because of the great importance of this work I have introduced 
H. R. 8852, to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a 
comprehensive program of forest fire research and to establish re- 
gional laboratories. My investigation of this problem has shown that 
a stronger program in forest fire research will more than pay for 
itself in savings in fire control costs and reduction of damage to es- 
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sential natural resources. Fire research needs laboratories equip 
with the facilities required in investigation of the difficult technical 
roblems involved in this vital work. I am hopeful that this bill will 
ocus attention on the great opportunities which exist in scientific 
research in a field which is so important to the well-being of the 
Nation. 

An example of the needs and opportunities is shown by the work 
now underway by the Division of Forest Fire Research at Missoula, 
Mont. While the work of this small fire research group is aimed at 
critical fire problems on some 100 million acres in the intermountain 
West, the results are benefiting forest protection throughout the 
United States and Alaska. 

New knowledge and techniques are being developed for evaluating 
and predicting the behavior of fires and for systematic rating of fire 
danger. Basic knowledge of this type is vital to the achievement of 
improved fire prevention and control. It is vital for any system of 
defense against fire. Fire behavior knowledge is so important that the 
Forest Service will hold a training school in this subject at Missoula 
this spring with attendance by selected personnel from all parts of 
the country. The school will present fire behavior knowledge devel- 
oped by all of the fire research units of the Forest Service. 

A new completely portable fire weather station has been designed 
for use in measuring fire danger at the scene of forest fires. Pilot 
models of this equipment, which can be dropped from an airplane 
or carried on a man’s back, are ready for field testing. 

New methods are being conceived for reducing the fire hazard of 
certain forest fuels. Promising work is under way on reducing the 
fire hazard of the highly flammable debris which remains in the forest 
following logging operations. 

New knowledge, techniques, and equipment are being developed for 
the suppression and possibly for the prevention of lightning fires. 
This is a very important research program for the West. In the 
Rocky Mountain States, some 70 percent of the forest fires are caused 
by lightning. The research program in this field, known as Project 
Skyfire, offers exciting possibilities for improved forest protection 
over a vast area in the West and interior Alaska. 

Project Skyfire has adapted surplus military radar for use in de- 
tecting and tracking lightning storms. Last summer Project Skyfire 
successfully used a mobile radar unit in lightning fire experiments car- 
ried out on a high peak in western Montana. Researchers also have 
developed a useful system for gathering essential data on clouds and 
lightning storm movement from a network of forest fire lookout sta- 
tions. Electronic aids for fire detection, including an automatic light- 
ning stroke counter, are in the design stage. 

Project Skyfire is carrying out experiments in weather modification 
including research of the possibility of preventing or reducing the 
severity of lightning fires through cloud seeding. They have devel- 
oped an efficient cloud seeding generator which produces a high output 
of nuclei for weather modification experiments. Last summer Project 
Skyfire conducted a series of experiments in western Montana and 
northern Idaho on the cumulus cloud buildups which are the fore- 
runners of lightning storms. Researchers report some de, of modi- 
fication of these clouds on 24 of the 29 days on which cloud seeding 
generators were operated. 
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A full report of the Project Skyfire experiments will be released 
shortly as a part of the final report by the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Weather Control. Lem sure that you will find that this 
report indicates an urgent need to pursue aggressively the promising 
leads already developed by Project Skyfire. This program offers a 
wonderful opportunity to achieve more effective means of forest fire 
control and also to yield important scientific knowledge of wide 
interest in many fields. 

I am informed that Project Skyfire is one of the most important 
weather modification research programs in the United States. At the 
present time, it is the only active research Se ey in this field being 
conducted by the Federal Government. The project has the coopera- 
tive assistance of several private, State and Federal agencies. Romie 
of the Nation’s leading scientists are assisting in the work. Dr. 
Vincent J. Schaefer, director of research of Munitalp Foundation, 
who made the original discoveries in cloud seeding, is the technical 
leader. He and other leading scientists have worked closely with 
the Forest Service in developing a far-reaching program. 

Recently, Dr. Edward eller, the hydrogen bomb scientist, has 
focused our attention on the importance of weather control. The pro- 
gram of the Missoula fire research group is a perfect example of the 
very things that Dr. Teller is stressing. Here is a program in being, 
already producing promising leads in a vital field. This program 
needs better financial support. They are operating on a shoestring. 
With a little more support, I believe that they will make great contri- 
butions to forest protection and to an important field of science. 

Because of the contributions made by cooperating scientific groups, 
the program which I have described briefly has been conducted at a 
minimum cost to the Federal Government. I am hopeful that my 
bill, H. R. 8852, will result in obtaining essential laboratory facilities 
to support this work. 

At the moment, the most important thing is to keep this program 
going. The Division of Fire Research in the intermountain station of 
the Forest Service at Missoula needs a minimum of $100,000 to carry 
out the research work planned to start next summer. I recommend that 
this committee increase the fire research budget item by this amount. 
Such an increase will be a wise investment in national security and 
protection of valuable resources. 

We support the few increases provided in the budget, including 
$400,000 for research in forest-products utilization. 

We also hope that this committee will see fit to increase the request 
for an additional $1 million for housing for Forest Service personnel 
and other needed structures. The Forest Service needs 1,156 of these 
units—110 of them in Montana and northern Idaho. At the present 
rate of construction it will take 6 years to build them all. An increase 
in this item would not only provide the needed buildings but also give 
work to local labor. At the same time, it would save money because it 
is cheaper to build all the needed units at one station at the same time 
than it is to bring construction crews back at widely spaced intervals 
to do only part of the job. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf, for appearing before us. 
Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuourspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mrs. Pfost. We are glad to 
have you with us. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your courtesy 
in allowing me to appear before your committee this morning to speak 
in behalf of Forest aioe appropriations. I have just heard a very 
fine statement from my colleague from Montana, Mr. Metcalf, and I 
notice he has gone into some detail. I am sure the members are well 
aware of the problems we have. 

_Idaho has a tremendous stake in the proper care of our forests. 
The district I represent has the largest national-forest area of any 
congressional district in the Nation. Some 16.4 million acres lie 
within national-forest boundaries, of which 15.5 million acres are na- 
tional-forest lands. This means that the jobs of many of the people 
I represent, and the economy of the whole area, are both dependent to 
a substantial degree on the preservation and proper management of 
our national forests. 

I realize that high priority demands for national defense have been 
responsible for reductions in budget requests for some of our domestic 
programs in the fiscal year 1959. I know this committee is under 
great pressure to keep spending levels at a minimum—and I sympa- 
thize with you in the task you have ahead. 

However, I feel I would not be properly representing my area if 
I did not come before you to say that, in my opinion, the amount of 
money recommended for forest access roads and trails in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget is totally inadequate to do the job, and to recom- 
mend that this request be a ae by $4 million, which would bring 
it up to the $27 million already authorized. 

I also want to support all of the other appropriation requests for 
the Forest Service, including the $1 million increase in structural 
improvements for fire and general purposes, and the $400,000 increase 
for research in forest products utilization. 

Now, let me explain in more detail why I feel so strongly that the 
appropriation for forest access roads and trails must be increased 
by $4 million. 

There are some 399 major working circles in the national forests, 
and the lack of adequate timber access roads is the principal reason 
we are not taking the allowable forest timber cut from some 50 of 
them. There is a market demand for the full allowable cut—but we 
can’t get the timber out. 

Since 1941, the demand for national-forest timber has been so great 
that the Forest Service has had to use most of its access road con- 
struction funds for the harvesting of timber. Only critically needed 
access roads—those most essential to fire control, grazing, and wildlife 
utilization—have been built. This means that plans for orderly and 
progressive development of our national forests on a correlated, mul- 
tiple-use basis have been badly unbalanced. 
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An increase of $4 million would help put those plans back in gear. 
It would make it possible to open up new working circles where there 
is a demand for timber, and would also allow the building of access 
roads which are still critically needed for fire control and recreation. 

Let me give you an exam le of what additional access-road funds 
could mean to my State of Idaho. The allowable annual cut in Idaho 
national forests in 910 million board-feet with an estimated stumpage 
value of $8,190,000. The average annual cut for fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957 was 598 million board-feet with an average value of 
$5,434,000. . 

Additional access-road construction could greatly step up this cut. 
For example, in a 19-mile working circle on the north fork of the 
Clearwater River, the allowable annual cut is about 70 million board- 
feet.. The actual cut in fiscal year 1956 was about 25 million board- 
feet. 

Similarly, on the south fork of the Nez Perce, in a working circle 
of about 26 miles, the annual allowable cut is about 57 million board- 
feet. Because there are inadequate access roads into this area, only 
30.3 million board-feet were cut in fiscal year 1956. 

Therefore additional access-road construction could more than dou- 
ble the cut in these two areas. This will give you gentlemen an idea of 
why I feel it is so important to increase the access-road fund appro- 
priation by $4 million, and bring it up to authorized totals. 

I would like to say just a few additional words on other Forest 
Service budget requests. The $1 million increase in structural im- 
provements for fire and general purposes is largely for employee hous- 
ing. This housing is urgently needed in the forests of my State. Most 
of the employees work in areas where housing is nonexistent or poor. 
It has been estimated that in Idaho the Forest Service needs 147 
housing units which will cost $2,900,000. 

As you gentlemen all know, it is sapeeie to obtain and hold 
personnel if there is no place for them and their families to live. 
And, if we are to maintain or increase our present timber production 
or cut, we must have timber-sale personnel on the job. 

The other increase of $400,000 for research in forest-products utili- 
zation is also a necessary adjunct to the timber-production job of the 
Forest Service. It will help discover market possibilities for low- 
grade species, cull, and other presently wasted material. 

All other budget requests are the same level as for last year. They 
are needed to provide for the proper control, management, and devel- 
opment of our national forests. They probably should be somewhat 
larger in some activities to keep abreast of increasing demands for our 
natural resources. Because of defense needs, I realize that they prob- 
ably cannot be increased. But they certainly should not be cut. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I want to thank 
you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much. We are always happy to have 
you with us. 
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THuRsDAY, JANUARY 23, 1958. 


Forest Service 
WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We are pleased to have with us this morning Con- 
ce Horan of Washington. You may proceed, Congressman 

oran. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
Fea this opportunity to appear before you. 

‘ would like to testify particularly on items affecting the Forest 
ervice. 

I understand there is an item which the budget has allowed to pro- 
vide for additional housing for Forest Service employees and, as 
the subcommittee knows, there is considerable forest reserves in my 
district and throughout the West. Much of this housing has been 
allowed to depreciate through the years and is indeed in need of re- 
building and major repairs. 

I understand also that the budget has allowed an additional amount 
of $400,000 for research and utilization of forest products. This is 
of particular importance to the people of the West and especially to 
the States of Washington and Oregon. I hope the committee will 
give serious consideration to allowing this increase. 

I would like at this time to include in the record two letters dealing 
with this matter, one from the supervisor of natural resources of the 
State of Washington and another from the general manager of the 
United States Plywood Corp., as well as a telegram from Mr. C. M. 
Harris, president of C. M. Harris & Son, all of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

I understand the item for timber sales remains the same as it was 
last year. I do wish it were a little higher since this, of course, brings 
a remarkably high amount of revenue into the Treasury. In any 
event, I would like to urge that the subcommittee not cut it. 

I do feel that the Forest Service should revise their underlying 
policies affecting timber sales. 

During the war and the years immediately following it, the sales 
of forest reserve timber, whether on a sustained-yield basis or on a 
block-cutting and reforestation program, were very active. How- 
ever, there has been a diminution of these sales lately and from my 
own personal observation, I feel that some of the regulations opera- 
tive in the field by the different sales divisions of the national forests 
created a considerable damper on the activity in this field with a 
consequent diminishing of revenues to the Department. I feel, how- 
ever, that the Forest Service is making a serious effort at this time to 
correct this situation and I hope this subcommittee will encourage 
them in this effort. 

I am disappointed that access roads have been cut since access roads, 
as the subcommittee well knows, have the effect of opening up natural 
stands of timber that might otherwise be wasted unless harvested at 
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this time. It is for this reason that access roads are so important to 
the lumber industry. 

Mr. Ciafrmen, f would like to file some communications I have 
received from industry and a letter from the Department of Natural 
Resources of the State of Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, they will be filed. 

(The communications referred to are as follows :) 

JANUARY 20, 1958. 
Hon. War Horan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support Forest Service budget as presented by administration first 


hearing before Interior and Related Agencies Subcommittee on Tuesday 21. 


Increase for Forest Products Lab for new uses forest products particularly timely 
now. 


C. M. Harris & Son, 
C. M. Harris, 


President. 


UNITED StaTEeEs PLYWoop CorpP., 
WASHINGTON DrviIsIon, 


Seattle, Wash., January 17, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER Horan, 


Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Horan: It has come to my attention that you are a member of the 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee which will be conducting 
hearings covering a proposed $400,000 increase in the budget appropriations for 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory and the utilization sections of 
the various regional offices of the Forest Service. 

It would be superfluous for me to point out the importance of timber indus- 
tries to your home State, but I do want to emphasize the value of these Federal 
services to private industry in this State. 

As an individual citizen I am, of course, alarmed at the prospects of our 
coming annual Federal budget and have no wish to see funds appropriated for 
services which might be postponed or considered nonessential. I am, therefore, 
simply pointing out that our industry is well aware of the value of the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the utilization serviees and, if weighed properly 
against other appropriations that. will be proposed, I think will contribute more 
to the economy of this State than many other lines of activity. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. Harry ScHRADER, Jr., 
General Manager. 


INLAND Empire Districr Councrt No. 10, 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Spokane, Wash., January 21, 1958. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: I wish to let you know that we are vitally concerned that sufficient funds 
are appropriated for forest products utilization research. 
This is one avenue of approach that can mean more employment and increased 
tax revenue as well as conservation of our national forest resources. 
We sincerely appreciate your interest and helpful cooperation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
[SEAL] Bart NiMzZ, President. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURC 


ES, 
Olympia, Wash., January 17, 1958. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WALT: It has come to our attention that the House Subcommittee on 
Interior and Related Agencies of the Appropriations Committee will next week 
consider, among other things, appropriations for forest products utilization re- 
search. The total budget request amounting to $2,615,000 includes a $400,000 
increase over last year’s appropriations. This money is used by the United 
States Forest Service for research in the utilization of forest products. It is 
distributed by the forest service to the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 
Wis., and to the various experimental stations throughout the United States. 

I am sure with your knowledge of the importance of forest industries in the 
State of Washington that it is not necessary to go into additional detail relative 
to this matter. We do, however, urge that you support an appropriation of 
$2,615,000 for this purpose. 


Thank you for your cooperation in the matter. 
Very truly yours, 


Bert L. Cote, Commissioner. 
By L. T. (Mike) Webster, 
L. T. WEBSTER, 
Supervisor, Natural Resources. 
Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Horan? 
Mr. Horan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kirwan. We are always glad to have you with us and we ap- 
preciate your appearance today. 


Tuourspay, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest Service 


WITNESS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Congressman West- 
land of the great State of Washington. You may proceed, Congress- 
man Westland. 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here, 
and I would like to just brief it for a minute. 

I mee oe want to support the appropriation for forest roads. 
In the State of Washington we are not coming anywhere near our 
allowable cut. The chairman knows what an allowable cut is on a 
sustained yield basis. 

Let me just give you a couple examples. 

In the Mount Baker National Forest the allowable cut is 225 mil- 
lion board-feet a year. Last year we cut 140 million board-feet. 

In the Olympic National Forest the allowable cut is 339 million 
board-feet and we cut 272 million board-feet. 

In the Snoqualmie National Forest the allowable cut is 197 million 
board-feet and we cut 77 million board-feet. 

One of the principal reasons for this is because of lack of roads 
and personnel. I believe only twenty-odd-million dollars is in the 
budget for Forest. Service roads, although $27 million has been 
authorized. I would certainly support the authorization figure. 
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Harvesting that timber is just like picking an apple. When an 
apple is ripe it has to be plucked; when a tree is ripe it has to be 
cut. That is not being dope, and it is not being done largely because 
of lack of sufficient ds in the programs I have mentioned. I 
would certainly believe it is simply good business for the Federal 
Government to appropriate adequate funds to cut our allowable. 
Actually, it will return about $5 for every dollar invested, and I 


again want to support that particular part of the Department of 
Interior request. 


I would hike to file m er statement. 
Mr, Kirwan, It wil led at this point in the record. 
(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this subcommittee to support the budget 
requests of the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service. The work 
and accomplishments of these agencies have been and will continue to be vital to 
the welfare and progress of the western United States and the Nation. 

While I urge the subcommitee to approve the full amounts requested, there are 
three specific areas in this section of the budget in which I am particularly 
interested. These are of urgent concern to the people of my district and I would 
like to single them out for special attention. 

First, the appropriations for the National Park Service. The fifth largest 
national park, Olympic, is almost entirely within my district. In 1939, the year 
it was opened, it attracted 40,685 people. In 1957 it is estimated 900,000 persons 
visited the park. By 1960 the figure will be well over 1 million visitors a year. 
Outdoor recreation is becoming increasingly popular. It is imperative that these 
great outdoor playgrounds, such as Olympic National Park, have adequate facil- 
ities to serve the millions of hikers, campers, fishermen, skiers, and vacationers 
who visit them. In recent years, under the impetus of the Mission 66 program, 
great strides have been made in this direction. In Olympic National Park the 
Hurricane Ridge Road, a part of Mission 66, is nearly completed. This all- 
purpose road, opened to limited use this winter, has already attracted thousands 
of skiers. Next summer many thousands more will come to view the panorama 
of the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the Olympic Mountains. The over $3 million 
appropriated to build this road has been money well spent. 

This year’s budget request of $73,305,000, of which $795,000 is for Olympic 
National Park, is essential for the continuation of the Mission 66 program and 
keeping park facilities adequate for the needs of the American public. I believe 
these funds are a minimum to maintain what has been accomplished and to provide 
for the future and I urge the subcommittee’s approval. . 

My second area of special interest is national forest appropriations. Mount 
Baker National Forest, Olympic National Forest and Snoqualmie National Forest 
comprise large areas of my district. I want to emphasize to the subcommittee 
that national forests have a multiple use. Not only are normal commercial 
activities, such as logging, mining and grazing, carried on within the forest, but 
they are also great outdoor recreation areas. 

Turning to the commercial aspect first, logging, with its allied industries, is 
the largest industry in my district and is becoming more and more dependent 
on the national forest for its source of raw material. It is important that this 
timber be made available to the logging industry and particularly the small 
logger, or gyppo, as he is known. These small-business men depend on the small 
sales in the national forests for their livelihood. In order to provide these small 
sales the Forest Service must have adequate personnel to supervise and conduct 
these sales. I am particularly pleased to see a request for an additional $1 
million for additional housing for Forest Service personnel which I hope will 
be approved by the subcommittee. 

In fiscal 1957 the actual cut in the Mount Baker, Olympic, and Snoqualmie 
National Forests was over 200 million board-feet short of the allowable cut. A 
comparable disparity is estimated for the current fiscal year. Merchantable 
timber is like an apple. Unless you pick an apple from the orchard at the proper 
time it spoils. Likewise, unless you harvest a tree in the forest at the proper 
time, it may fall of rot, disease, insects, or wind. Unfortunately, as with other 
crops, once you have failed to harvest a tree you cannot go back at a later date 
to get the timber. It is essential that the actual cut be brought up to the allowable 
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cut if the maximum use is to be made of the national forests. Not only that, but 
it is good business to provide adequate funds for harvesting this timber. For 
example, in the national forests in the sixth forest region in the State of Wash- 
ington, nearly $21 million was realized from timber sales in fiscal 1957. If 
the allowable annual cut had been made, this would have meant an estimated 
$6 million more in Forest Service receipts. Over-mature trees and bug-infested 
trees, of which there are several large areas in my district, lose their economic 
value unless harvested immediately. Funds to accomplish this purpose will be 
money well spent. 

In addition to adequate housing for Forest Service personnel, another way 
to assure full economic use of the forests is to provide adequate roads. Logging 
operators, large and small, are reluctant to bid on timber that is inaccessible 
because of lack of roads. Although $27 million has been authorized for Forest 
Service roads, only $23,099,000 is in the budget. The appropriations of this 
additional $3.9 million will be more than met by increased revenues. 

The need for recreational funds for the national forests is the same as for the 
National Park Service. Every year the record of visitors grows. In 1955, 
2,111,718 persons used the recreational facilities of the national forests in the 
State of Washington alone. Last year the conservative estimate is that over 
2,300,000 used these facilities. Recreational appropriations were greatly in- 
creased last year. I urge that this year’s request be also approved. 

One of the most cogent arguments for these appropriations is the fact that the 
national forests, as the members of this subcommittee well know, pay for them- 
selves. Forest Service revenues for fiscal 1959 are estimated at $129,500,000 
which is considerably greater than the current budget request. This emphasizes 
the proposition that the national forests are, in fact, paying money into the 
Federal Treasury. I think it is important to appropriate sufficient funds so that 
the maximum revenues can be realized. I urge that the committee not only 
approve the budget request, but that it also give favorable consideration to my 
proposed increase for road construction. 

Finally, I would like to consider the appropriation for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, with particular emphasis on Public Law 959, enacted by the 84th Con- 
gress. In my district the words “Makah,” “Quillayute,” “Tulalip,” “Swinomish,” 
“Lummi,” and “Hoh” refer to more than geographical features. These are also 
names of some of the Indian groups in my district. All are seeking to better 
their standard of living and, as many of their reservations are no longer adequate 
by today’s standards, many of my Indian constituents have expressed a desire to 
me to leave the reservation and become full members of our society. 

They have a better chance to do this, as vocational training like that provided 
under Public Law 959 is available. If the budget request of $2,160,000 is granted, 
many young, qualified Indians could receive training in schools such as the 
Bellingham Technical School in my district. This is a voluntary program de- 
signed to give those Indians who wish it an opportunity to receive technical and 
vocational training. All reports indicate that, with the limited funds which 
have so far been made available, the program is working very successfully. Ade- 
quate appropriations will assure the continuation of this success. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to present this 
statement. 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee appreciates your appearance here to- 
day, Congressman Westland. 
Mr. Westianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, PAST PRESIDENT, AMERICAN RECREA- 
TION SOCIETY 


HOWARD JEFFREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN RECREA- 
TION SOCIETY 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
= will now hear Mr. Christiansen and Mr. Jeffrey. You may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Curistiansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Milo F. Christiansen, past president of the American Recrea- 
tion Society, and this is Mr. Howard Jeffrey, executive director of the 
American Recreation Society. 

We have been asked by the American Recreation Society to present 
some information to you on the United States Forest Service’s budget 
for the Operation Outdoors program. 

Before presenting the written testimony I would like to preface my 
remarks by stating that for many, many years I have been an active 
participant in the utilization of the recreation facilities in the Forest 
Service throughout the entire country. I have fished, hunted, vaca- 
tioned, hiked, and am generally familiar with the activities of the 
Forest Service. 

So on behalf of the American Recreation Society I would like to 
present this statement to you. 

The American Recreation Society, representing recreation adminis- 
trators from towns, cities, counties, and States and 3,200 individual 
professional recreation personnel in the United States, gives vigorous 
support and endorsement to legislation which will improve and enable 
people to find their own genuine expression of recreation. We believe 
the future of the country and its citizens depends to a large extent on 
how wisely people use their leisure time. In term of dollars the 
recreation industry now ranks third in the United States according to 
the National Association of Travel Organizations. It is exceeded 
only by manufacturing and agriculture. Recreation expenditures by 
the people of the United States have paralleled the total value of 
goods and services produced or the gross national product which 
measures our economic health. (Projection of GNP is similar to 
that given by the The President’s Materials Policy Commission, Re- 
sources for Freedom, 1952, vol. II, p. 111, and other authoritative 
sources. ) 

With your permission, we would like to submit for the record our 
reasons for urging support of the item in the United States Forest 
Service budget to increase funds for the 1959 Operation Outdoors 
program. 

The construction of new recreation areas and facilities, the rehabili- 
tation of areas and their maintenance is required in this atomic age 
(1) to meet the demand for use on the part of our people, (2) to 
alleviate present overuse and accomodate for increased use in the 
next 2-year period, (3) to make these areas safe and usable, safe in 
terms of drinking water, safe in terms of fire prevention, and (4) to 
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provide and maintain attractive facilities for forest recreation, camp- 
ing, picnicking, skiing, hiking, riding, and swimming. 

We have 180 mllion acres of national forests in 38 States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. In 1955, tourists, alone, spent $24 billion. In terms 
of outdoor recreation use the national forests had over 45 million visits 
in 1955. This has increased by more than 4,057,400 visitors each year 
since then. Four times as many persons use these facilities today as 
when they were built 20 years ago. 

Within the next 2 years, 66 million visits will be made to the United 
States Forest Service recreation areas. This will be equivalent to that 
which was anticipated for 4 years hence. 

We all know that improved transportation, ownership of auto- 
mobiles, higher standards of living and more leisure time are factors 
which have created the demand for recreation facilities in the United 
States forests. As an example, 3 years ago, in the United States 
forests 244 million persons were camping where only 1714 million 
could be safely accomodated. 

Overuse accelerates wear on existing areas. To preserve our herit- 
age in wilderness areas, we need to act now and not when these areas 
are worn out. Lack of funds for maintenance hastens the deteriora- 
tion of existing facilities. Adequate funds will help to continue the 
rehabilitation program started last year. 

One recent forest fire in southern California caused a $25 million 
loss. In 1956 campers in United States forest areas were responsible 
for 773 fires. There were 4,797 man-caused fires from all sourcse in 
1956. In 1957 man caused 3,100 fires in areas protected by the United 
States Forest Service. This 1,697 decrease is significant. 

Disastrous fires occur when unimproved areas are used without 
fire-prevention facilities. One roadside camper who couldn’t find 
space in a developed area in the big timber country caused a fire 
which cost $500,000 to suppress and destroyed millions of dollars 
worth of timber, soil, and damaged the watershed. The funds for 
the development of new areas and facilities for camping in the 1958 
budget would help to prevent this waste. We might save millions by 
increasing this budget item. 

In 1957, Operation Outdoors received $8,700,000. The majority of 
the funds had to be used to clean up and rehabilitate areas which were 
in dire need of maintenance. This severely limited the construction 
of new areas and necessary facilities to relieve the crowding and wear 
on existing areas which good management indicates should be done. 
Without maintenance, swimming areas seem unsanitary and polluted, 
camping and picnic areas are less attractive and have less appeal. We 
believe in setting an atmosphere which is attractive and which our 
people will respect. 

The American Recreation Society appreciates this committee’s help 
in meeting these conditions. We need to act to meet our problems and 
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support this sound, dynamic Operation Outdoors program. Fifteen 
years ago, facilities were overcrowded. This condition is more seri- 
ous today. The damage done to citizens in these unsatisfactory fa- 
cilities can, in many instances, never be repaired. They may not 
want to camp again if they have to be exposed to undesirable condi- 
tions or where privacy and a sense of being in the forest are lost. 

The pro budget requests $8,020,000. This amount should be 
greatly increased or the amount requested will only cover basic main- 
tenance on existing facilities. New facilities are desperately needed 
to care for the 66 million people expected to use the United States 
forest areas in 1960. In 1958 there will be a 68 percent overload on 
existing facilities. 

By means of your consideration of Operation Outdoors, you can in 
5 years help achieve the desired development of the recreation facili- 
ties in the national forests. In 1957, this committee recognized it is 
neither good business nor good economy to (1) destroy the setting 
which our people need, nor (2) destroy the experience of satisfaction 
which the Tnited States Forest Service can provide to the millions 
of lay people who visit the United States forest areas. We believe 
the people of the Nation will be proud of the results of the work 
which this budget item makes possible. 

To help the millions of families and individuals who wish to enjoy 
the national forests in the years ahead, the American Recreation 
Society endorses and urges the provision of approximately $15 mil- 
lion for the fulfillment of the United States Forest Service-Operation 
Outdoors program item of the Department of Agriculture budget. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Curistransen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jeffrey. 

Mr. Jerrrey. We have combined our statements. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing. 


THurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
YorKtTOwN MonuMENT 
WITNESSES 


OSEKAR J. W. HANSEN, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
ALEXANDER B. HAWES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mr. Hansen and Mr. Hawes. 
You may proceed, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of conserving time, 
may I ask my attorney, Mr. Alexander B. Hawes, to read my pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The cia prepared statement was thereupon read by Mr. 
Hawes: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Oskar 
J. W. Hansen. I live at Charlottesville, Va. I am appearing be- 
fore you to request the inclusion of a provision in the appropria- 
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tions bill for the Department of the Interior which will compensate 
for income taxes for the years 1955 and 1956 which have been 

against me by the Internal Revenue Service under circumstances which 
I should like to describe. I have a suggested text for such a pro- 
vision if it would be of any help to the committee and, if you wish, 
I should be glad to file it for the record. 

The problem arises out of payments which I have received from 
the Government in corinection with the execution of the new figure 
of Liberty for the Yorktown Monument. I believe that the members 
of this committee are generally familiar with the background of those 
payments, but, for the sake of the record, I should like to summarize 
it very briefly. 

In October 1949, I entered into a contract with the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior to carve a new figure to 
replace the damaged figure on the Yorktown Monument and to do 
certain other work in the same connection. The contract price to 
be paid was to be $59,000. 

After I had signed the contract but before the Department gave the 
contract its final approval, I called the Department’s attention to the 
fact that the new figure would probably have to be considerably larger 
than the size previously indicated and that the cost would necessaril 
be greater. At the Department’s request, however, I proceeded with 
the contract. 

The figure has now been executed to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment and has been installed on the shaft. The monument, now 
completed in accordance with the original authorization of the First 
Congress, has been rededicated by the Secretary of the Army for 
the President, at impressive ceremonies in connection with the 
Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown celebration in October 1957, 
which were presided over by the Director of the National Park 
Service and sponsored by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In 1955, when the figure had been almost completed, I sought an 
adjustment in the price to be paid. In hearings before the Sub- 
committee on the Interior Department of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I presented a proposal for a readjustment, calling for 
the payment of an additional $100,000. As the transcript of the hear- 
ings shows (hearings on H. R. 5085, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 1013 ff.), 
the readjustment was based on my waiver of all claim for compensa- 
tion for my own services (the value of which, prorated on the same 
basis, was $53,000) ; and the amounts to be paid by the Government, 
including both the original contract price of $59,000 and the additional 
payments to be “a the Secretary of the Interior under the 1956 
Appropriation Act, were simply to reimburse me for the economic loss 
sustained by me in producing the new figure. 

That leading members of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committee did not regard the payments to be made to me as com- 
pensation for my services is shown by a letter to me of February 14, 
1957, signed by Congressman Jensen and Senators Hayden and Hol- 
land. This, of course, merely confirms the basis of the proposal which 
a to the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee in the 1955 

earings. 

I ate now received total payments of $159,000 from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in connection with the execution of the figure. Of 
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this amount $30,932.71 was paid in 1955, $100,000 was paid in 1956 
in accordance with the authority given by the 1956 Appropriation Act, 
and the balance had been paid prior to 1955. 

Despite the history of the provision contained in the appropriation 
act and the letter from Messrs. Jensen, Hayden, and Holland of 
February 14, 1957, and ignoring all the operating loss carryovers for 
the previous 5 years, the Internal Revenue Service has taken the posi- 
tion that the payments received by me in 1955 and 1956, referred to 
above, are taxable income. If such payments were not included in my 
gross income for each of the 2 years, 1 would have no taxable income 
for the 2 years. The Federal income taxes payable by me for 1955 and 
1956 have now been assessed by the Internal Revenue Service at 
$2,581.73 and $35,541.30, respectively, or a total of $38,123.03. 

To some extent, it might be possible to secure relief from the assess- 
ment by —— litigation under the Internal Revenue Code as it 
stands. For example, the Internal Revenue Service has, as I have 
stated, completely ignored all net operating loss carryovers during the 
last 8 years. But even if these could be established after lengthy legal 
proceedings, there would still remain a part of the total $130,000 paid 
me in 1955 and 1956 which, under the code, might be treated as taxable 
income. The code prevents the recognition of certain additional eco- 
nomic losses which I suffered in the execution of the figure. The 
principal item was a loss on the sale of assets which I was forced to 
take in order to finance the very much larger operation involved in 
carving the figure than was contemplated in the original contract. 
In order to meet the expenses of this larger operation, I had to sell, on 
short notice, real estate which I had held for. over 10 years, and I had 
to sell it at a price considerably less than that for which I had been 
holding it. Finally, to a certain extent, business deductions, which 
have been used in my tax returns to offset taxable income in the period, 
have actually resulted in no tax advantage to me since they correspond 
to the aggregate amount of personal exemptions and credits and the 
standard personal deductions which I had no occasion to use in those 
years. The total economic loss suffered by me, composed of these 
items, is in the neighborhood of $185,000. Certainly, I should not be 
forced to pay taxes upon the receipt of a considerably smaller amount, 
intended by the Congress merely to relieve me of part of my loss. 

In order to make me whole, in the light of the internal-revenue 
assessment, I ask that provision be included in the appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior for the coming fiscal year to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to pay me the $38, 193.03 which the In- 
ternal Revenue Service seeks as income taxes on the amounts I received 
from the Government in 1955 and 1956. I ask also that it be provided 
that any payment thus made to me should itself be treated as non- 
taxable. 

(The following suggested provision in the appropriations bill for 
the Department of the Interior was submitted for the record :) 

In order to carry out the intention of the Congress that the payments hereto- 
fore made by the Government to the sculptor of the new figure of Liberty for 
the Yorktown Monument should be compensation, not for services, but for eéco- 
nomie loss, the Secretary is authorized to pay him out of the sums heretofore 
appropriated an amount, not in excess of $38,123.03, equal to the Federal income 
taxes assessed against him on account of such payments; provided, that the 


payment to be made hereunder shall itself be nontaxable for Federal income-tax 
purposes. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete the statement ? 

Mr. Hawes. That completes the statement, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a few words at this 
time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. I am interested in your statement, Mr. Hansen, and I 
am sure that the facts as stated can be borne out. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not think this is the place to take up the 
matter; do you? 

Mr. Jensen. I remember well, Mr. Hansen, when you first pre- 
sented your statement showing what you felt rightly was pone & 
you, and that statement showed about $185,000, as I remember. And 
I remember well when I said to you, Mr. Hansen, that I was quite 
sure you would not be able to get that much. In fact, your statement 
showed that if approximately $100,000 were paid to you in addition 
to the $59,000 which was the original contract for the smaller statue, 
that you could come out without any large dollar loss, but that you 
would necessarily have to donate your services, and I said to you I was 

uite sure that approximately $100,000 was the best Congress would 
ae under the circumstances, due to the fact that you did not have a 
written contract for the larger statue. 

You took the statement back and reduced the amount to approxi- 
mately $100,900, which the Interior Committees, in conference, agreed 
to. But the committees failed to make any allowance for income tax. 

Now we learn that the Internal Revenue Department is demand- 
ing payment from Mr. Hansen to the extent of over $38,000 which, 
in my opinion, is not justified by any stretch of the imagination under 
the circumstances since Mr. Hansen has received no pay for 6 years he 
labored on the statue. 

Mr. Hawes. Could I just add one sentence, Mr. Chairman, in 
the light of your expression of doubt as to whether this should come 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Hawes. The reason why we come before this committee is be- 
cause this committee and the Senate committee are most familiar 
with the problem and the problem itself arises out of something that 
those committees did. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. I voted before to give you the 
$100,000, but now that the Internal Revenue Service is involved it 
should be considered by the claims committee. 

Mr. Hawes. Before the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. Kirwan. Have someone introduce a private relief bill for con- 
sideration by the appropriate committee. 

Mr. Hawes. That is what we would hope to avoid—going before 
a new and different committee, which does not have the facts, as this 
committee has them. 

Mr. Krewan. I voted before to give you the $100,000, but now 
when the Internal Revenue Service claims that income tax is due, I 
do not believe it is any longer an appropriate matter for this com- 
mittee. 

Though I may be sympathetic, that is my conviction. 

Mr. Hawes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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THursp4y, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Tree PLanting Program 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have before us this afternoon Con- 
gressman Sikes of Florida. You may proceed. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to speak briefly in the interest of a national SS 
planting. I say national because it is the national effort that con- 
cerns me—not just my State’s effort. Florida is doing splendid work. 
I respectfully refer you to the annual report of the Forest Service 
compiled with the assistance of the State foresters, commercial 
eee and others. Florida’s State nurseries are producing more 
trees for its citizens to reforest their lands than any other State in 
the Union. Yes, it is making possible a replanting of 4 times as 
much land as New York and 29 times as much as Oregon. But what 
about the Nation? What about the other States whose programs 
need vitalizing? Their tree-planting job will be made much more 
difficult if we follow the administration’s recommendation to cut out 
most of the national part of the tree-planting program. Specifically, 
I am referring to page 363 of the President’s budget which cuts co- 
operation in forest tree planting from $1,308,000 to $258,000 and page 
367 which cuts assistance to States for tree planting from $500,000 
in 1958 to nothing in 1959. 

In trying to be bipartisan, I find the antics of the administration 
difficult to understand. Tomy Republican colleagues I give credit for 
starting what the administration is now trying to kill. In 1924, two 
able Republicans—Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon and Con- 
gressman John D. Clarke, of New York, championed the famous bill 
which bears their names Clarke-McNary. For 34 years the Clarke- 
McNary tree-planting effort has been tried, tested, and proven worthy 
of the support of the Nation. This is the program that helps the States 
produce and distribute forest tree-planting stock to landowners at rea- 
sonable cost. Also, in 1956 one of my able Republican colleagueas, Sen- 
ator George Aiken of Vermont, was successful in adding a title TV to 
the Agricultural Act (soil bank) to provide assistance to the States 
for tree planting on all forest land, including State forests. 

Now, after 34 years of effort by both Republicans and Democrats, 
we are just beginning to plant trees on a large scale. Up until fiscal 
year 1956 the private landowners of this Nation had planted only 714 
million acres altogether. Then, in 1957 alone, they planted 1 million 
acres. 

What is the administration’s reason for trying to cut out tree plant- 
ing¢ Maybe they think the job is done because the Nation slnuted 


1 million acres in 1957. They couldn’t be further from the truth, for 
we still have between 50 and 60 million acres in need of planting, and 
at the present rate it would take us 50 years to do the job. 

Maybe the administration thinks that the States will pay the entire 
bill—that the States will “pick up the tab.” If that’s what the admin- 
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istration has in mind, let me point out that Florida is planning to 
spend $121,00 of State money this year while the Federal Government 
is putting up only $40,000 to produce forest tree seedlings in my State. 
So if the $40,000 were cut out, we could carry on, although necessarily 
on a reduced scale. But what about the 21 States who are budgeting on 
a matched basis—50-50? And what about another 17 States where the 
Federal Government is putting up at least 30 percent of the net cost of 
the program? Does the administration think that the program in these 
States would not be hurt? Gentlemen, I respectfully submit that such 
cuts will hurt the programs in at least 38 States and that such cuts 
may wreck our national tree planting program. 

“¢ wonder how much thought the administration has given to the 
consequences of making this cut. Where are the trees to come from 
for the small watersheds and the Great Plains programs? In both of 
these administration-sponsored programs trees are essential. 

I know we are dealing with “peanuts,” relatively speaking, in talk- 
ing about a cut of $114 million in tree planting but I think it is im- 
portant to keep our national tree-planting program rolling. 

If the United States cannot afford a modest effort in tree planting 
to strengthen its forest resources we are indeed in a precarious posi- 
tion. Russia is not only ahead of us in satellites, the Russians are 
planting trees much faster than weare. I have often said the Russian 
leaders recognize that the conflict between communism and the free 
world may not be settled in a short time. This struggle may last 
many years and may be decided not from outer space—important as 
that is—but right on the ground, and by resources. The side which 
best develops and utilizes its resources is the one which has the better 
chance of winning. Fortunately the forest is a renewable resource. 
Unlike steel and oil which once used are gone forever the timber re- 
source can be renewed. There is only one insurmountable difficulty. 
Nature has certain time requirements. We can hurry her along to 
some extent. Wecanstart now. There is no need to stop our present 
modest efforts—as the administration proposes. The American people 
will pay for what they want whether it be a $5 billion space ship or a 
$2 million tree-planting program. I don’t believe the American peo- 
ple want to cut out tree planting and I respectfully urge you to re- 
store the administration’s cuts in the tree-planting item. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Srxxs. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for appearing before us. We 
are always glad to hear from you. 


THursDay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We will now hear 
from our colleague, Congressman Gavin. 
Mr. Gavin. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Chairman, as in former years, I appreciate being given the 
opportunity to appear before your distinguished committee in sup- 
port of the United States Forest Service’s appropriations. 

I commend your committee, Mr. Chairman, on the farsighted man- 
ner in which you have considered the need to develop a sound forest 
management program on the small woodlands in our Nation. I refer 
to the ‘tem on page 363 of the printed budget, “Cooperation in for- 
est management and processing.” Just 3 years ago my own State of 
Pennsylvania had no cooperative farm foresters. Your $50,000 in- 
erease granted at that time enabled Pennsylvania along with other 
States to begin furnishing woodland management advice to small 
owners and processors. The $510,000 increase you granted for the 

resent fiscal year has enabled a much needed modest expansion. Now 
Tevaitivanis has 16 farm foresters to work with small owners. Other 
States have joined the program and we are beginning to make tangible 

rogress on this important endeavor with small owners and operators. 
i ask for no increase in fiscal year 1959. I do, however, want to re- 
mind this distinguished committee that the authorization set by Con- 

ress for this program to assist small owners is $2,500,000. The 
States are always willing to more than match Federal appropria- 
tions for the hiring of farm foresters. We should not lose sight of 
the goals ahead since the Nation’s small private forests cannot be 
overlooked in the long-time forest development picture. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, I recommended a $1 million expansion 
of forest management research in the 53 million acres of hardwood 
forests extending from West Virginia and Maryland north to Maine 
and west through New York and Pennsylvania. Last year a modest 
increase of $100,000 was allocated to the New England area. This 
year I would appreciate the committee considering an increase of 
$200,000 to carry on hardwood management research in the East. The 
Kane Experimental Forest, on the Allegheny National Forest in Penn- 
sylvania, where the physical plant is already available could be acti- 
vated on a full-time basis. Also it would help needed research in the 
anthracite area, in solving growing hardwood problems confronting 
forest landowners and timber operations. It could be undertaken in 
addition to other needed research of this kind in the Eastern States. 

Mr. Chairman, I was disappointed to see a cut of $1 million in the 
funds for cooperation with the States in forest tree planting. This 
item is on page 363 of the budget. Over the years many Members of 
the Congress have been concerned about the need to get about the job 
of planting the idle and denuded areas in America. In fiscal year 
1957 your committee, Mr. Chairman, increased the tree planting ap- 
propriation from $500,000 to $1 million. For fiscal year 1958 you in- 
creased the appropriation to $1,308,000. For the first time since the 
cooperative tree planting program began in 1925 your committee 
realized the need to get trees on more of the 60 million acres in need 
of planting. As a result of your action on the tree planting appro- 
priation I am advised the Nation planted 1 million trees in 1957. We 
have a long way to go to make our denuded lands productive, however, 
we can’t do it by cutting the appropriation upon which our planting 
program depends. I won’t belabor this point Mr. Chairman, because 
your people in Ohio have recognized the importance of tree planting 
for many years. Qhio joined this cooperative program in July 1925. 
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Just when this cooperative program is getting under way you have 
oe ee to retard it and hope that somehow the trees will get 
planted. 

On page 367 of the printed budget, there is another effective job of 
retarding the Nation’s tree-planting effort. I refer to the proposed 
cut of $500,000 in title IV of the Agricultural Act, which amounts to 
a complete elimination of the item which provides assistance to the 
States for tree planting. In May 1955 I introduced H. R. 6216 which 
was a bill ainiitar to title IV of the Agricultural Act.. Other Mem- 
bers of Congress introduced similar bills. We were pleased when our 
tree-planting recommendations became law under the Agricultural 
Act. 

Under the $500,000 appropriation for this item for the present 
fiscal year, the States began to develop nurseries and to expand this 
phase of their tree-planting assistance. The elimination of this tree- 
planting item is regrettable and I trust your distinguished committee 
will give careful consideration to this most important item which is 
so vital to our reforestation program. Again, Mr. Chairman, the 
people of America rely on the able and sound judgment of your com- 
mittee to prevent this setback in our tree-planting program. 

As we concentrate on the defense needs of our Nation this year, I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will not jeopardize any of the longtime 
established forestry programs that your committee has been instru- 
mental in establishing on a solid footing. 

Our history is not one of regression but one of progress. To de- 
stroy our tree-planting program is to lose years in the fight for a 
stronger forest resource. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Congressman Gavin; we appreciate your 
appearance before this committee. 


TuHourspAy, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest Service 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us Congressman Blatnik, of Minnesota. 
Proceed, Congressman Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am John A. Blatnik from the Eighth Congressional District in 
northeast Minnesota. : 

Northeast Minnesota is a tremendous forest and lake county, but 
the forests have been pretty well cut over. I know the area well. 
I was born there and spent 2 years in CCC camps. 

I am appearing to urge additional funds for forest research in 
this particular area. 

The first major industry in the Lake States was concerned with 
the harvest of the products of the virgin forests. Not only were 
these products used effectively at home, but they also contributed 
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heavily to the settlement and building ow neighboring States less 
endowed with natural forest growth. Much of the lumber, poles, 
and railroad ties needed in developing these areas came from Saks 
States forests. However, this harvest resulted in destructive logging 
and mishandling of the forest resource. High-quality pine and spruce 
forests such as were cut have not been reestablished. In fact, even 
during the period 1936-53 brushland increased 700,000 acres while the 
area of pine forest decreased 330,000 acres and that of black spruce 
dropped 300,000 acres in Minnesota alone. 


FOREST RESEARCH STATUS 


In 1923 the United States Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture established the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
in cooperation with the University of Minnesota, at St. Paul. Its 
Eeyore was to conduct forest research in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 

ichigan. Some of the earliest studies made by the station were con- 
ducted in northern Minnesota. 

In 1946 Congress authorized strengthening the work in northern 
Minnesota through the establishment of a full-time forest-research 
center at Grand Rapids, Minn. Cooperative contributions to the re- 
search program have been made by the State of Minnesota, which 
has provided experimental forest area, technical personnel, and an 
$8,000 annual grant of funds for the past 5 years, and from private 
cooperators such as the M. & O. Paper Co. and the Kimberly-Clark 
Paper Co. Much of the success and progress of forestry work on 
county, State, private, and national-forest lands in northern Minne- 
sota and the Lake States can be attributed to the results of this co- 
operative research program, as indicated by these examples: 

1. Effective nursery practice for raising planting stock and field- 
lanting techniques developed through research are assuring success- 
ul tree planting on many acres of farms and industrial and public 

forests. 

2. A striking recent development is the aerial application of herbi- 
cides to control brush in plantation care. This new tool promises 
in many cases to cut costs from $15 per acre to $5 per acre for the 

lantation release operation. This saving will allow more acres to 

reforested within present tree-planting budgets. 

3. Forest management practices develo for pine over the last 
20 years have proven so successful that land managers from all agen- 
cies are sending their men to the Grand Rapids Research Center to 
learn them. The system of management offers higher timber yields 
and higher financial returns from our red-pine stands and also offers 
an opportunity for reproducing the forests without planting. 

The experimental areas of the research center serve for demonstra- 
tion and training for professional and practicing foresters, forest 
students, and teachers of conservation. During 1956 and 1957, 14 
groups, totaling 247 foresters and 55 teachers and laymen, spent 1 or 
more days reviewing research work at the center. 

Since 1946, 150 publications on research findings have been issued by 
the research center. This includes 2 government bulletins (Red Pine 
Management in Minnesota and Silvicultural Management of Black 
Spruce in Minnesota), 63 technical notes and station papers, and 52 
articles in scientific and trade journals. 
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FOREST RESEARCH NEEDS 


Useful as past research has been, an expanded effort is needed now 
because more forest land is being managed and the demand for products 
is ever increasing. For example, 16 northeastern counties own more 
than 3 million acres of tax-forfeited land, and over half of these coun- 
ties have developed forestry programs that include timber sales, tree 
planting, and forest inventories. Farmers and other small-forest land- 
owners in the area are managing more of their woodlots through the 
efforts of 4 extension foresters and 2 project foresters of the State divi- 
sion of forestry. The State conservation department has greatly in- 
creased the intensity of management on more than 3 million acres of 
State land in these counties. Forest industries also have added to their 
forestry staffs and increased the area of land which they are managing. 
Two national forests containing more than 21% million acres are under 
management in northern Minnesota. All this means that there is a 
much greater demand for research information on forest-management 
practices now than in 1946 when the research center was established. 

To build up Minnesota’s forest production requires improved know]- 
edge of silviculture and forest management. Such knowledge can be 
obtained only through organized research. This need for an ex- 
panded forest-research program has been emphasized by many groups, 
including the 1953 Minnesota Legislative Study Commission, the 
Society of American Foresters, the Izaak Walton League, and the 16- 
County Forest Region Rehabilitation Committee of Northeastern 
Minnesota. They point out that because of the diversity of ownership 
of the forest lands in northern Minnesota forest research should be a 
public responsibility. 

In recognition of this need, Minnesota’s professional foresters, act- 
ing through their professional society (upper Mississippi Valley sec- 
tion, Society of American Foresters), have recommended that the 
regional forest-research program of the United States Forest Service, 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, and the School of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota, be expanded and broadened to provide a 
more adequate research program in Minnesota. In its last session, 
Minnesota’s State Legislature appropriated $350,000 for a forest 
products laboratory at the School of Forestry, University of Minne- 
sota, in recognition of the society’s recommendations. To meet Fed- 
eral responsibility and current needs, an initial annual increase of 
$147,000 is recommended for Minnesota to provide a more adequate 
program at the station’s northern Minnesota forest-research center. 
Emphasis for the near future should be on these items: 

1. Forest management and regeneration research: To develop more 
satisfactory and economical methods for obtaining reproduction of 
desirable species, to place greater effort on the problems of manag- 
ing aspen stands, and to take care of increased operating costs which 
have occurred since 1946. $50,000. 

2. Forest insects and disease research: To initiate studies leading 
to control measures for the major forest insects causing damage to 
conifers, especially the spruce budworm, and to intensify studies of 
Hypoxylon canker of aspen, blister rust of white pine, and mistletoe 
of black spruce. $30,000. 

8. Utilization and market research (timber harvesting) : To under- 
take studies relating to the harvesting and use of timber including 
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the effect of utilization, on other management measures. To further 
cooperative regional studies of marketing problems including sur- 
veys of new markets, possibilities of utilizing more low-quality timber, 
and quality requirements of various uses of timber. $27,000. 

4. Forest fire research: To broaden and strengthen regional studies 
on fire control, effects of fire, and its possible use in forest manage- 
ment. $20,000. 


5. Watershed management: To undertake fundamental studies re- 
garding the relation of forest cover to the supply and availability of 
water for agricultural, domestic, and industrial uses. $20,000. 

I endorse these recommendations and recommend that the committee 
increase appropriation of the United States Forest Service, Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, by $147,000 as outlined above. 

I have a well-prepared article entitled “The Challenge in Forest 
Research” by the Committee for Forest Research of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., which I should like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


COMMITTEE FOR FoREST RESEARCH, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., January 15, 1958. 


THE CHALLENGE IN Forest RESEARCH 


During the last decade there has been a tremendous expansion of the forest 
industries in northern Minnesota. It is now recognized that one of the principal 
opportunities for development of the State lies in expansion of its forests and the 
industries dependent upon wood as a raw material. 

Many public and private groups have taken a new interest in planting trees. 
From most public discussion it might be assumed that Minnesota is making real 
progress in developing its forests. 

However, without seeking to belittle present efforts, it must be observed that 
only a good start has been made. Despite present efforts at reforestation, more 
land is turning each year into brush and less land is found in the most desirable 
species such as spruce and pine. At the present rate of reforestation, it would 
take more than a hundred years to plant trees on the forest areas which are not 
growing merchantable timber. In addition there are great areas on which less 
desirable species are now growing which should be planted to the most desirable 
kinds of trees. 

One of the reasons that Minnesota’s reforestation program is not more 
adequate is the very high cost of planting trees and seeing them through the first 
few years of growth. Foresters believe that research could find more economical 
ways to grow more and better trees—if the money were available for research 
personnel and facilities. 

This committee is convinced that redoubled efforts should be placed on finding 
better methods of forest development. Every dollar spent for practical research 
will return manyfold in reduced costs of forest development. It will also help 
to increase the basis for the expansion of wood-producing industries which 
will be important to all of the people of the State. Properly developed, the 
forests of Minnesota could sustain forest industries five times the size of those 
now located here. 

As a first step, this committee recommends that the facilities and personnel of 
the Minnesota Forest Research Center at Grand Rapids be expanded. This 
facility was established by the Federal Forest Service a decade ago to serve 
Federal, State, county, and private forest managers. While demand for research 
has multiplied, the center has not been expanded. Compared to similar research 
centers in other States, the Minnesota center is small. 

Following is a brief outline of the principal problems and possibilities of forest 
research in northern Minnesota. There is also a summary of recommendations 
for expansion of the forest research center. It is hoped that those who are 
concerned with the future of forestry in Minnesota will take an active interest in 
seeing that a more adequate program of forest research is established now. 
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Minnesota’s forests in 1956 produced a gross product value of $197 million, 
according to the Minnesota Forest Industries Information Committee, This 
was the estimated value of 164 million cubic feet of wood cut from live green 
timber when converted into pulp and paper products, lumber, veneer, posts, poles, 
ties, and other uses to which wood is put. Independent evaluations point out 
that even these large values are below the full economic potential of Minne- 
sota’s forest lands. Under long-time intensive management the State’s 18 mil- 
lion acres of commercial forest land could support a billion-dollar forest econ- 
omy based on 1956 dollar values. 

Thus, forestry, along with mining, agriculture, and recreation, provides the 
basis for northeastern Minnesota’s economy. Aside from forest products, in 
fact, the forests provide the backbone for the tourist and recreation business 
valued at between $300 million and $400 million. Good forest cover also is 
important for sustaining the water supplies for domestic and industrial use 
over much of the State. 


MINNESOTA FORESTS HAVE SPECIAL VALUE 


Minnesota’s forest products are of special value. (1) They are located close 
to centers of large population of the Midwest and thus do not require costly 
shipping. (2) They produce uniquely valuable products such as spruce pulp 
wood, considered the premium pulpwood for newsprint. There is more spruce 
forest land in Minnesota than in any other State and its restoration to high 
productivity would reduce the necessity for importing much of this product from 
Canada. (3) In productive forest land Minnesota ranks ninth in the Nation. 


HIGH DEMAND FOR FOREST PRODUCTS 


All experts agree that there will be a continuing and expanding need for all 
products of the forest (including wood, wildlife, recreation, and water) because 
of the steadily increasing population. Three independent national studies’ 
of wood demand trends indicate a 80 to 100-percent increase in this country’s 
use of pulp and paper products from the early 1950's to 1975. Consumption has 
already exceeded these forecasts in every year to date. 

In 483 years (year 2000) our total wood demand is forecast as twice as great 
as today. With an expanding population our annual wood demands are likely 
to increase fourfold in the next 100 years. Heavier future use of all natural 
resources will require intensive management to increase and maintain a high 
rate of productivity. 

Minnesota’s timber supplies depend on what action we take now—our lands 
can be made to produce more. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDWEST 


The first major industry in Minnesota was concerned with the harvest of the 
products of the virgin forests. Not only were these products used in the building 
up of Minnesota, but also they contributed heavily to the settlement and building 
up of neighboring States less endowed with natural forest growth. Much of 
the lumber, poles, and railroad ties needed in developing these areas came from 
Minnesota forests. However, this harvest resulted in destructive logging and 
mishandling of.the forest resource, and no sustained effort has been made to 
reestablish high quality pine and spruce forests such as were cut, In fact, even 
during the period 1936-53 brushland increased 700,000 acres while the area of 
pine forest decreased 330,000 acres and that of black spruce dropped 300,000 
acres. 


INCREASING FOREST PRODUCTION 


Minnesota’s forest lands are among the highest in productivity in the Nation, 
and can be made to contribute five times the present $197 million to the economy 
of northern Minnesota by : 

1. Increasing the area of conifers; more than 8 million acres are capable of 
growing valuable pine and spruces. This is four times the area now stocked 
with these softwoods. 

2. Restocking 6 million acres of brush and grass area and areas now occupied 
by nonmerchantable trees; the potential economic annual value alone of wood 


1 Stanford Research Institute study (1954) for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., President's 
National Policy Commission report of June 1952, Timber Resource Review (1955), U. 8. 
rtment of Agriculture, Forest Service. 
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not now being grown on this area, at a growth rate of 50-cubic feet per acre per 
year, would, if processed in Minnesota, have a value in excess of one-half billion 
dollars if converted into pulp and paper products at 1956 prices (800 million 
cubic feet at $1.70 per cubic foot equals $510 million). 

3. Harvesting present stands of good quality timber on a sound silvicultural 
basis to improve both the quality and quantity of growth. 

4. Utilizing low-grade timber; 19 percent of .all live timber on commercial 
forest land in Minnesota in 1953 was in cull trees and hardwood limbs. This 
wood at present is nonmerchantable. Large volumes of low-grade aspen are 
going to waste. Accumulations of overmatured, decayed, and cull trees are 
oceupying space that should be growing good quality forests. The economical 
utilization of this timber and the conversion of these areas to good quality 
forests is one of the biggest problems facing the State. 

5. Reducing the heavy toll that insects, disease and forest fires take annually. 


RESEARCH REQUIRED 


To build up Minnesota’s forest production requires improved knowledge of 
silviculture and forest management. Such knowledge can be obtained only 
through organized research. This need for an expanded forest research program 
has been emphasized by many groups including the 1953 Minnesota Legislative 
Study Commission, the Society of American Foresters, the Izaak Walton League, 
and the 16-County Committee of northeastern Minnesota. They point out that, 
because of the diversity of ownership of the forest lands in northern Minnesota, 
forest research should be a public responsibility. 


HIGH RETURNS FROM FOREST DEVELOPMENT 


Minnesota’s forest lands are capable of high timber yields and early financial 
returns. Growth is comparable with that of most timber producing areas in 
the United States. 

A red pine plantation established in northern Minnesota on a site prepared 
by cutting hardwoods and thorough disking grew 26 cords of pulpwood and 
post material in 19 years. Thinnings in 1951 and the spring of 1956 removed 
a total of 11 cords of pulpwood and posts leaving a stand of 15 cords of the 
best trees (750) for added growth. Thus, in 19 growing seasons this plantation 
has started to supply wood for industry and repay planting costs. 

Another red pine plantation established in 1900 near Grand Rapids, Minn., 
has grown by 1955 a volume of 77 cords of merchantable wood. 

Growth of recently established spruce plantations indicate that yields of a 
cord per acre per year are possible on the large typical spruce areas of northern 
Minnesota, 

The State’s growth potential attainable under sound management would 
permit a tremendous expansion of pulp and paper facilities in Minnesota. The 
problem is how to develop forests to reach this potential. 


FOREST RESEARCH STATUS 


In 1923, the United States Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture 
established the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota, at St. Paul. Its purpose was to conduct forest research 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Some of the earliest studies made 
by the station were conducted in northern Minnesota. 

In 1946 Congress authorized strengthening the work in northern Minnesota 
through the establishment of a full-time research center at Grand Rapids, Minn. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH BY THE FOREST RESEARCH CENTER 


Much of the success and progress of forestry work on county, State, private and 
national forest lands in northern Minnesota can be attributed to the results of 
this cooperative research program illustrated by the following examples: 

1. Effective nursery practice for raising planting stock and field planting tech- 
niques developed through research are assuring successful tree planting on many 
acres of farms, industrial and public forests. 

2. A striking recent development is the aerial application of herbicides to con- 
trol brush in plantation care. This new tool promises in many cases to eut costs 
from $15 per acre to $5 per acre for the plantation release operation. This saving 
will allow more acres to be reforested within present tree planting budgets. 
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3. Forest management practices developed for pine over the last 20 years have 
proven so successful that land managers from all agencies are sending their men 
to the Grand Rapids Research Center to learn them. The system of management 
offers higher timber yields and higher financial returns from our red pine stands 
and also offers an opportunity for reproducing the forests without planting. 

4. The station’s research work in management of young pine stands has con- 
tributed to the establishment of a post and pole industry in northern Minnesota 
based upon a sustained timber yield. Peeling plants are now located at Cass 
Lake and Park Rapids and a treating plant is located at Cass Lake. The indus- 
try produces up to a million treated posts annually which are used in fences and 
farm buildings in Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. 
The industry provides many thousands of man-days of forest labor now on timber 
that was considered nonmerchantable as recently as 15 years ago. 

5. The reports on the supply, qualities, and uses of aspen sponsored by the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station have contributed to the present large use of 
aspen in the region. 

USERS OF RESEARCH 


Research results are used by all land management and ownership groups in the 
State. The experimental areas of the research center serve for demonstration 
and training for professional and practicing foresters, forestry students, and 
teachers of conservation. During 1956 and 1957 14 groups totaling 247 foresters 
and 55 teachers and laymen spent 1 or more days reviewing research work at 
the center. 

Since 1946 150 publications on research findings have been issued by the re- 
search center. This includes two Government bulletins, Red Pine Management 
in Minnesota and Silvicultural Management of Black Spruce in Minnesota; 63 
technical notes. and station papers; 52 articles in scientific and trade journals. 

Assistance has been given private and public foresters on special problems 
as they relate to their own lands. In most cases research results are available 
at the research center or results from other work centers of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station are used to answer these inquiries. 


FOREST RESEARCH NEEDS 


Useful as past research has been, an expanded effort is needed now because 
more forest land is being managed and the demand for products is ever increasing. 
For example, 16 northeastern counties own more than 3 million acres of tax- 
forfeited land, and over half of these counties have developed forestry pro- 
grams that include timber sales, three planting, and forest inventories. Farmers 
and other small forest landowners in the area are managing more of their 
woodlots through the efforts of 4 extension foresters and 2 project foresters 
of the State division of forestry. The State conservation department has greatly 
increased the intensity of management on more than 3 million acres of State 
land in these counties. Forest industries also have added to their forestry staffs 
and increased the area of land which they are managing. Two national forests 
containing more than 2% million acres are under management in northern 
Minnesota. All this means that there is a much greater demand for research 
information on forest management practices now than in 1946 when the research 
center was established. 


A RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


In recognition of this need, Minnesota’s professional foresters acting through 
their professional society (upper Mississippi Valley section, Society of American 
Foresters) have recommended that the regional forest research program of the 
United States Forest Service-Lake States Forest Experiment Station be ex- 
panded and broadened to provide a more adequate research program in Minnesota. 
To meet immediate needs, an initial annual increase of $147,000 is recommended 
for Minnesota so as to provide a more adequate program at the station’s northern 
Minnesota forest research center. Emphasis for the near future should be on 
these additional items : 

1. Develop better and more economical forest regeneration methods and tech- 
niques including planting; place greater emphasis on managing aspen lands, 
including conversion of inferior species. 

2. Step up forest insect and disease research to develop control measures of 
major insects causing damage to conifers, especially the spruce budworm and 
jack pine budworm. 
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3. Undertake studies relating to the harvesting and use of timber, including 


the effect of forest management requirements on harvesting methods, equipment, 
and other utilization factors. 


4. Broaden and strengthen studies on fire control, effects of fire, and its possible 
aid in forest management. 


5. Undertake fundamental studies regarding the relation of forest cover to the 
supply and availability of water for agriculture, domestic, and industrial uses. 


ACTION NEEDED NOW 


Time is important in growing trees. Forest research must anticipate future 
problems now. It is too late for research when results are required. 

Where Minnesota stands in forestry and forest industries 50 years from now 
depends on what is done in the years just ahead. The timberland of Minnesota 
has the potential for a major contribution to the wealth of the State and Nation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ’ 

Mr. Buatntik. Yes. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for appearing before us. 


Tuourspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 


Forest Service 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from our colleague, Congressman 
Talle of Iowa. 

Mr, Tatie. Mr. Chairman, it is genuinely important for the future 
of forestry in America that your committee is considering the forestry 
needs of our Nation. You have demonstrated by past action that you 
recognize the vital role our forests and potential forests will play in 
America’s future, 

It was with disappointment that I noted, while studying the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1959 that the amounts appropriated in 

ast. years for programs which have helped our citizens to reforest 
enuded land have been reduced to barely one-quarter million dollars, 
or have been eliminated altogether. I refer specifically to the pro- 
gram for helping the States to produce inexpensive tree planting 
stock for reforestation and windbarrier planting work, pe. to the 
poaren that helps the States to replant denuded commercial forest 
and. 

For the first of these programs the proposed appropriation is 
$258,000, compared with $1,308,000 for last year. Specifically, this 
item is aces on page 363 of the President’s budget as “Coopera- 
tion in forest tree planting.” 

The second of these programs is mentioned on page 367 of the Presi- 
dent’s budget and is eliminated entirely by reducing the appropriation 
from one-half million dollars to zero. 

If these reductions are allowed to stand, our Nation will pay dear] 
for our action at some future time. Our population grows at anek 
an astonishing rate that the increase in one year is greater than the 
entire population of my home State of Iowa. Just consider, in addi- 
tion to supplying all Americans living today with the wood and paper 
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and the rayon they need in current day-to-day consumption, we should 
increase the annual supply by enough to meet the needs of more new 
persons than the entire population of the State of Iowa each year. 
This is equivalent to building and furnishing a brandnew city the 
size of Des Moines every 3 weeks. All of this is required in addition 
to taking care of the daily needs of the 172 million people who now 
call America “Home.” 

In the face of such population growth, I doubt the wisdom of a 
proposal to reduce our forestry programs. 

At present America has 1,1 acres of commercial forest land per 
wap. The Census Bureau estimates that by 1975 our oo 
will have increased to 228 million people. If the forested area does 
not increase, then each person’s share will shrink to 0.8 of an acre. 
But there are 52 million acres of idle forest land in America which 
the programs I speak of were intended to reforest. If we can reforest 
this acreage in a reasonable period of time we will keep our area 
of productive forests about even with the population. 

To do less than this is not logical. An on-again, off-again program 
fails to take proper account of vital facts. What will our space 
ships avail our descendents if they look down upon a people starved 
for forest products because we slowed to a snail’s pace the reforesta- 
tion of God-given land that we ourselves had denuded and then did 
not bother to restore? 

Each year I have expressed my continuing interest in forest research. 
In Iowa the Ames research center and the Amana experimental] forest 
are moving ahead on better ways to grow, market, and use our forest- 
tree crop. This past year I visited forest-tree plantations on State 
forest land known as the Paint Creek experimental forest which is in 
my district in northeastern Iowa. I was tremendously impressed 
with the rapid growth of trees in Iowa, if properly planted and sub- 
sequently cared for. I saw these same trees back in 1949 when they 
were 2 or 3 years old. I can assure you that the foresters in Iowa are 
making progress in forest-tree-planting research and in marketing 
studies. However, the pregram both at the Ames center and at Amana 
needs considerable strengthening. And, gentlemen, if we reduce our 
tree-planting program next year, as pro in the budget, we will 
lose years of advancement in our research etfort. 

More than 30 years ago the Congress provided a nationwide program 
of helping landowners to reforest idle land. This was done by elp- 
ing owners to help themselves. The States were encouraged to grow 
suitable planting stock in State nurseries and selling it at low cost for 
reforestation or wind-barrier work, with the Federal Government 
paying a part of the cost. Like the trees themselves which grew from 
tiny seeds, the program has grown from one of tiny proportions to a 
giant supplying almost three-fourths of a billion trees a year. Al- 
lowed to go forward at its present momentum, it will supply a billion 
trees annually in a few years. Yet, it is now suggested that we reduce 


the Federal share of the cost of the program by 80 percent in the hope 
that the States and the landowners will carry it on undiminished. 
That is unfortunately a vain hope, when analysis of the basic facts 
show that 21 States are depending upon Federal help for 50 percent 
of the net cost in their 1958 budgets. In addition to the 21 States 
depending upon the Federal help for one-half of their net costs, there 
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are 17 other States that draw more than 30 percent of their budgeted 
costs from the Federal share. In many, the program is beginning to 
achieve ct qdrige results—stopping the Federal help to these States 
now could end this progress or reduce the work to mere token sig- 
nificance. 

A year ago Congress started a program designed to deal with the re- 
forestation problem of a whole county, or group of counties, upon an 
integrated, one-shot basis. The advantages of such an approach are 
just now being realized by some of the States and they are coming 
forward with men and money to supplement Federal effort and thus 
jointly achieve something significant. It is now pro that all of 
this be stopped by eliminating the $500,000 item completely. Interest 
has been aroused, opportunity has been offered, the States are moving 
forward—but this budget proposal erases all of that. 

On-again, off-again programs in forestry are not good. Estab- 
lished programs of demonstrated effectiveness ought not to be can- 
celed with a light heart. That the interest of our States is now 
growing at a wonderful rate is proved by the fact that in the last 
5 years they have caused more land to be reforested than they did 
in the previous 27 years. We must not now act in a way that en- 
dangers this interest—instead we must carry on and help all of them 
to move forward in a manner commensurate with our available idle 
land and the needs of our expanding population. 

I recommend, Mr. Chairman, as a minimum that the appropria- 
tions for the two coperative tree-planting programs be restored to 
the fiscal year 1957 level. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee appreciates your coming before us and 
making this statement. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Talle. I am glad you are here and 
pleased with your statement. 

Mr. Tatuir. Thank you. 


Tuourspay, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest SErvIcE 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman McIntire. 

Mr. MoIntree. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the oportunity to appear here in behalf of the appropriation 
for the Forest Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In order to conserve time I wouid like to file this statement for 
the record and make 1 or 2 references pertinent to the statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. McIntire. First I would urge the committee’s careful consid- 
eration of the recommended cut in the Clarke-McNary funds of $1 
million. This is a reforestation pregram. I believe this cut should 
be restored and an amount equal to last year’s budget figure appro- 
priated. 
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_ I would like to call attention to the fact that in the budget there 
is no provision for section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. I 
am eenny interested in this program. I am sure the members 
of the committee will recall that there was $500,000 made available 
in last year’s appropriation bill for this provision. That was. very 
substanatially supported by the fact that many States were becoming 
interested in the arrangement of projects nathaulain under that sec- 
tion. Among those States was my own State of Maine, and Georgia, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Florida, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. 

To go thorough the necessary preparation for projects in which 
the Federal Government and the States would participate, that prepa- 
ration having been done mostly by these States, it would seem unwise 
if we were then to consider that these programs would be cut off. 
There are many areas within every State, I am sure, that are interested 
in reforestation, where they do not qualify for some provisions of the 
soil bank program and where these areas can get maximum reforesta- 
tion only with such Federal and State participating programs as are 
provided for under this section of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

These are projects which require the close analysis and recommenda- 
tion of the State forestry people. They are not projects which are 
hastily drawn. They are carefully studied before they are presented 
to the Department, the Forest Service. There they are reviewed and 
it seems to me they are the type of program which has a firm study 
foundation, offering very good prospects of success. 

I would like also because of my interest as a member of the Forestry 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture, my interest 
in the Forest Service, to strongly urge that this committee appropriate 
this year a sum equal to that of last year for Operation Outdoors, 
which is the recreation planning program of the Forest Service. 

As a member of the Forestry Subcommittee I have visited a number 
of the national forests and looked over some of the recreational facili- 
ties. It seems to me quite obvious that these services or these recrea- 
tional opportunities in the Forest Service are open to the public, as 
they should be, but it becomes our responsibility to give the public 
proper service and adequate facilities. Because of this, Operation Out- 
doors seem to me deserving of our careful consideration and support. 

Approximately $770,000 of money appropriated last year was not 
used and has reverted to the Treasury. That perhaps should be looked 
upon as complimentary to the Forest Service rather than having it 
prompt us to feel that was entirely too much money and should be cut 
down to a lower level. The job to provide satisfactory recreational 
facilities is there and needs to be done. 

I would like to further urge this committee to support the hardwood 
research and other research programs of the Forest Service, 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you. 

(Mr. McIntire’s prepared statement follows 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, the fiscal 1959 budget contains 
recommendations identical to or slightly in excess of fiscal 1958 appropriations 
for the following Forest Service functions: 

National forest protection and management: An increase of $896,371. 

Fighting of forest fires (emergency) : Same as fiscal 1958. 


Control of forest pests: Same as fiscal 1958. 
Forest and range research: An increase of $393,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, the above increases are but modest ones, and there is little 
doubt they will contribute materially to the functions where they are assigned. 
I respectfully recommend that this committee endorse both these increases and 
those funds reflecting expenditures identical to 1958. 

Most of the activities under State and private forestry cooperation have re- 
eeived the budgetary attention they justly deserve—for forest-fire control, 
$10,003,000 has been the recommendation, for forest management and processing, 
the sum of $1,510,000, and for general forestry assistance, an appropriation of 
$384,000. These reflect amounts identical to those expended in fiscal 1958. 

But tree planting has been sadly neglected in the fiscal 1959 budget, for there 
has been a reduction of $1 million in the so-called Clarke-McNary funds for 
forest tree planting. This program has performed as a symbol of those accom- 
plishments that car be effected through Federal-State cooperation, and through 
the years it has proved its merit. In the light of this activity’s proven worth, it 
would be little less than pure folly to thwart this program’s operation. 

As a further illustration that tree planting has been given short shrift in 
the fiscal 1959 budget, it should be pointed out that there is no budget recom- 
mendation for the implementation of the provisions of section 401 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. This is the authority under which tree planting and 
reforestation work have been carried out in accordance with plans submitted by 
the State and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. The sum of $500,000 
was appropriated in fiscal 1958 for this activity, and originally the President 
had recommended $4 million for this purpose. 

This is a matching program, Mr. Chairman, one wherein each State is re- 
quired to pay half of the costs associated with any proposed plan. As the 
program operated in fiscal 1958, 8 States actively participated in the program, 
while 6 other States presently have applications pending. The States actively 
participating contributed the following sums to the operation of this program : 
Maine, $14,080, to date, with a total expected expenditure of $20,000; Georgia, 
$11,182; New Hampshire, $8,511; Rhode Island, $3,570; Pennsylvania, $22,000: 
Florida, $34,571 ; Michigan, $76,500 ; and Minnesota, $123,150. 

These figures suggest rather cogently the willingness of States to participate, 
and one is led to wonder why—in the light of the splendid response on the part 
of the States—an appropriation was not recommended for this program. 

Presumably, the absence of such a recommendation ties in with an economy 
move, but before this committee endorses such a concept of economy, it might 
well address its attention to this question: Might not short-run costs in associa- 
tion with this program very well prove a long-run benefit, and might not a 
recommendation for a wiping out of these funds represent a saving that is 
more apparent than real? 

It just does not seem wise to destroy a program that holds great promise before 
it has a chance to develop. Furthermore, to do this would be to violate certain 
ethical and practical principles producing these negative effects: (1) It would 
break faith with those States which, responding to the Federal Government's 
urgings, have responded superbly by setting up active tree-planting programs, 
(2) it would both discourage and deprive other States from participating in this 
tree-planting activity, and (3) it would destroy or disrupt those State plans 
that have already been formulated, forcing the abandonment of programs 
which—under this authority—may be programed on a 10-year base. 

In summary, then, the casting aside of this section 401 program would fly in 
the face of the dictates of wisdom. Already our needs for lumber are growing at 
a rate that exceeds the growth of lumber to satisfy those needs, and a neglect 
in this area today will be nothing more than an assurance of a short lumber 
supply tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is of paramount importance that we put our tree- 
planting programs on a sound footing. We can move in this direction by en-- 
dorsing the President’s original recommendation of $4 million for section 401 
activities and by restoring the $1 million cut in the Clarke-McNary funds for 
tree planting. 

At this point I would like to make some references to the recommended appro- 
priation for hardwood research. The amount recommended for fiscal 1959 is: 
$3,015,000, which is $400,000 more than the fiseal 1958 figure. Of course, it 
should be recognized that only about 60 percent of this total amount will be 
used for hardwood research, with the balance being used for research in other: 
types of wood. 

It is understood that this increase of $400,000 is for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the forest products laboratory in Madison, Wis., a laboratory 
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that works in close relationship with all of the regional experiment stations 
throughout the country. 

. The $400,000 will be used to carry on experiments and investigations on the 
various possible uses for inferior grades of timber that are presently cluttering 
up our good forest areas, thus lending protection to our better stands of timber. 

In the hardwood research program $100,000 will be used to effect a study of 
forest production problems in New England, and $30,000 will be applied to hard- 
wood problems in the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge this committee’s. endorsement of the 
budgetary recommendation for harwood research. 

It is not encouraging to observe that the budget reflects a reduction of $750,000 
in funds for Operation Outdoors, a plan devised in 1957 by the Forest Service 
to double camping and picnicking facilities in the national forests within the 
next 5 years to meet a steadily growing demand for such facilities. 

The sum of $8,770,000 was appropriated in fiscal 1958 to accommodate this 
program, and of this amount only $8,020,000 was expended. As a result, the 
$750,000 that was saved has flowed back into the United States Treasury, but 
as an unfortunate consequence the budget recommendation for fiscal 1959 re- 
Sous the figure of $8,020,000—the amount actually spent, not appropriated, in 

seal 1958. 

There is considerable concern that the recommended figure for fiscal 1959 will 
not be adequate to defray the costs associated with Operation Outdoors, for 
there is an evident rise in recreational uses of national forests, as a result of 
the growing population, increased time for leisure activities, and the upward 
swing in money spent on recreation. In fact, the Forest Service predicts that 
recreation visits to the national forests will hit the 66 million mark by 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, realizing the worth of this program to a growing America, 
and in consideration of the increased costs associated with the maintenance of 
recreational areas in nationl forests, I heartily recommend that the appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1959 be the same as that for fiscal 1958—$8,770,000. Such a figure 
will go far in the direction of insuring an effective operation of this program. 

This would appear to be a worthwhile investment, for the Forest Service has 
displayed—through an initial saving on the Operation Outdoors program—a 
caution in spending. Hence, if prudent management results in an expenditure 
under the appropriated amount, the balance would, as it did previously, revert 
to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I would sincerely like to 
express my deep appreciation for this opportunity to present this statement 
as testimony. 


Tuourspay, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 


CONSERVATION SERVICES 
WITNESS 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us the National Wildlife Federation, 
Mr. Charles Callison and others. 

Mr. Cauuison. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles H. Callison. ‘T 
am conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation which 
has headquarters at, 232 Carroll Street NW., Washington, D. C...The 
National Wildlife Federation is an organization composed of State 
wildlife federations and sportsmen’s leagues and federations in vari- 
ous States, District of Columbia, and Territory of Alaska. 

Through their affiliated associations and member clubs they repre- 
sent a total of some 2 million conservation-minded citizens. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen’ of the subcommittee, we appreciate 
very much this opportunity to express to you our, views with respect 
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to the proposed budget estimates for the various im conser- 
vation agencies in the Department of the Interior and for the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture which is under the juris- 
diction of this committee. ‘maT ed) 

When the Russians fiang their sputnik into space one day last Oc- 
tober, I am sure neither they nor anyone else could have foreseen the 
chain reaction set off by that event. ‘Who at that time could have 
foreseen that one of the results might be # cutting back of ‘conserva- 
tion programs in the United States? Who could have foretold that 
this country, a bastion of the free world and a main bulwark against 
the spread of Communist imperialism, might in panicky haste permit 
waste and destruction of soils, waters, forests, publi lands; and other 
vital natural resources, coincident with spending more money in the 
very necessary effort of catching up with the Russians in missiles 
development ? : , 

If these things come to pass, this cutting: back of natural, resource 
conservation programs, then the master strategists in. the Kremlin. 
can congratulate themselves on another windfall, on' their emphasis 
on ,Missile,;and) satellite technology., They can congratulate. ,them- 
selves, because they could not have ‘ion a better weapon. for. un- 
dermining the basic strength of America, Iam speaking of that. 
basic strength of natural, resources,.on..which the economy of our 
Nation, has, been constructed., This, basic strength that is.so vital to 
a long-range cold war or. in, God forbid, the eventuality of a hot. war 
against. Communist. domination. 

If there is.one thing, Mr. Chairman, that the best thinkers.and top 
experts in Congress and in the State Department, and the Department 
of Defense seem agreed upon, it is that. the struggle of the free world 
against. Communist imperialism is going to last. for many years unless 
some unfortunate event precipitates the holocaust of a nuclear war, 
in which case the struggle may be ended. and so mayycivilization. 

This is no short-term emergency that confronts us. It is a long- 
range peril. It is a long haul that, we have to be prepared for and to 
gather and conserve our strength for. In such a long-range peril 
and long-range effort, even thinking in terms as brief as 10 years, the 
wise use and the husbanding of natural resources is of vital importance. 

But there is evidence in the 1959 budget estimates that are now under 
consideration by this subcommittee that we are in danger of falling 
into this entrapment, this grave error of cutting back on resource- 
conservation programs. Let us take some examples.’ In the Interior 
Department, mn the Bureau of Land Management, which is an agency 
that is responsible for the protection of soil and range and forest and 
other natural resources on 468 million aerés of public lands in the 
United States and Alaska, an agency that has always ben under- 
financed, it is proposed to be cut back in the 1959 budget from the 
$28,044,846 that Congress appropriated last year for the current fiscal 
year to $26,161,000 in 1959... This cut includes $1 million slash in fire- 
suppression funds on the heels of a year in which there were some 
5 million acres of public lands burned over in Alaska. 

In the Bureau of Indian Affairs, taking 1 item, their item for 
resources management, there is et a cutback of $200,000 for 
conservation programs on Indian lands. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Let me correct you there. In your fire suppression, 
that is handled on a deficiency basis, so they will not. be cut $1 million 
for fire fighting if it is needed, and do not get cut back. 

Mr. Cauiison. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the unusual ex- 

ditures of last year will be made up in a deficiency appropriation, 
ut the vital need in Alaska is for building a nent reap res- 
sion organization, which the Bureau of Land Management should do. 

Mr. Kirwan. They come in for a deficiency each year when they 
know the cost. 

Mr, Cautison. We should be thinking in terms of permanent plan- 


ning. 
Me. Kirwan. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Catxison. I would like to go on to the Forest Service. For 
the Forest Service there is a pro cutback in direct appropria- 
tions totaling about $3 million. One example is the one discussed by 
Congressman McIntire a few minutes ago under the Clarke-McNary 
program, where the program of cooperation with the States in tree 
planting would be reduced from $1,308,000 to $258,000, which would, 
in effect, Sea eliminate that program. 

Trees that are not planted now will not be available for industry 
and national defense needs 10 or 20 years from now. 

For recreational areas and facilities, the proposed budget for 1959 
calls for $8,020,000, a cutback from the $8,770,000 appropriated last 
year. There, again, that is an important item from the standpoint of 
protecting the forest resources, because it calls for development and 
maintenance and supervision of recreational areas and facilities, 
which will protect the surrounding timber resources from the type 
of carelessness, Mr. Chairman, that you spoke of when we were off 
the record. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE PROGRAM 


The United States Fish and Wildlife Service: Despite expanded 
responsibilities put upon its shoulders by act of Congress, it is pro- 
to be a at from $27,497,074 in direct appropriations to 
22,711,000. Wildlife resources, themselves, lend a part to the basic 
strength of America, because the hunting and fishing and outdoor 
recreational opportunities provided by those resources are essential 
and preferred by the American people for the porpege of keeping 
themselves mentally and physically healthy and fit. That, certainly, 
is basic to our national strength. 
The fisheries resources: Fisheries are important as a food resource, 
speaking again from the standpoint of the basic strength of America. 
rom the standpoint of the continuation of the high level of business 
activity in this country, which is necessary to maintain the tax base 
and the tax revenues we must have for our defense efforts and our whole 
program, hunting and fishing provides for the national economy a 
usiness turnover of some $3 billion a year. 

Within the proposed budget there is a point of bad faith with the 
sportsmen which we should like to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee. That is the attempted economizing in the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife by spending revenues from duck-stamp funds, 
which is earmarked by act of Congress for maintenance are opera- 
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tion and other regular activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and thereby presenting to Congress a budget which seems to econ- 
omize in direct appropriations. 

That is a situation that has been going on for years and it is in- 
creasingly resented by the hunters who buy duck stamps. Mr. Guter- 
muth, who is here and will speak for the National Wildlife Institute, 
is ss to go into more detail on that point. 

hat concludes my remarks. Again I wish to thank you and the 
committee for your courtesies and the opportunity of presenting our 
views. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


THurRsDAY, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest Fire Conrrot anp Fis anp WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WITNESS 


c. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr, Kirwan. Mr. Gutermuth. 

Mr. Gutermutu. I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, which is one of the older private organi- 
zations in this country. As Mr. Jensen and some of the other mem- 
bers of the committee know, our work dates back to about 1911. 

I am sorry that Dr. Gabrielson, the president of our o ization, 
could not be here to make these brief remarks, because Dr. Gabrielson 
was the former Chief of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
and before that Chief of the United States Biological Survey. He is 
very familiar with these thin 

Mr. Callison has made a splendid presentation on the overall needs. 
I would like to make a few brief remarks and more or less confine 
my plea for consideration to a few rather specific items. I would like 
to say, however, in connection with what Mr. Callison said about 
Alaska, I want tos about another matter in Alaska in a minute, 
but talking about the forest-fire situation, we all realize the United 
States Forest Service has done a magnificent job in setting up an 
outstanding forest-fire prevention and control system in this country 
and in Alaska on the national forest lands. 

However, despite the fact that I think the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has done a splendid job with the money they have, the situation 
is still extremely critical. I stated before I think, to this committee 
last year, I have seen in Alaska times when all of the land lyin 
between the Alaska Range and the Brooks Range has been so covere 
with smoke from fires that have been permitted to burn for months 
uncontrolled, no one pays attention to them, to the point where it has 
been physically impossible for us to take off and land in small planes 
trying to get from one place to the other. That is a deplorable situa- 
tion. That has not anything to do with the Forest Service program 
for fire prevention and control. 

These lands that we are talking about in this instance are lands 
under the supervision and direction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
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ment. In Interior, I certainly hope that consideration is given to 
that. . 

‘There were statements made on the floor of the House last. year by 
Members who gave the total acreage burned over in Alaska. I thin 
if you look into those statements you will find that the record is a 
really serious thing. 

While I am on Alaska and since my remarks will be very brief, I 
want to talk about one other thing. Referring to the overall budget 
for Interior, Mr. Seaton, whom I have the greatest. respect and 
admiration for—I think he has been an outstanding Secretary of the 
Interior—he made the statement they will be able to, get by» with 
essential programs this year on less money. Well, that is good. I 
think probably his statement fits in with the overall plan in trying 
to balance the budget and take care of the expediting of the missile 
program, et cetera. 

But that is not going, as Mr. Callison said, to take care of these 
fundamental things upon which the continued economy of this country 
is dependent and when these members of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice come here and testify they can speak to you only of those items 
that have been added to the budget. TI have Shen fortunate to attend 
hearings at times when these men appeared and I have found it has 
been virtually impossible for them to even speak out in support. of 
suggestions for increased funds for essential work simply because 
the item is not in the budget. 

Up in Alaska this year they have struck oil on the Kanai Moose 
Range. In Alaska we have approximately 5 million acres of wild- 
life refuge land and the amount of money that. is provided in the 
item for administration of resources, wildlife resources, item No. 4 in 
the budget, no funds have been provided for taking care of the 
fieteaned patrol and management work that is going to be brought 
about in looking after the natural resources of the area as a result 
of this increased effort on oil and gas leasing that is going on. 

I could go into detail on this but I do not want to take your time, 
but I would like to suggest that the members of the committee take 
a look a that because we have something like I think $70,000 in for 
management work for that total area of Alaska. 

Now, we have estimated that a minimum of an additional $100,000 
in that item 4 is needed if we are even going to come close to looking 
after those resources as the result of tremendous inroads that are 
going to be made into those areas by people going in there on oil and 
gas leasing. 

One of the main things I wanted to talk about touches on the thing 
Mr. Callison mentioned. In the appropriation this year the con- 
struction fund for the refuges and fisheries properties have been cut 
from $5,677,000 to $1,458,000. 

At the same time that more than $4 million was being cut out of the 
construction fund we find, as Mr. Callison said, we note from the ex- 

lanatory notes on page 683, that they are going to spend more than 
55 million of the duck-stamp money again this year and they are only 
going to collect $4.5 million this year which means they are going to 
spend some of the surplus. 

In looking into the facts and figures we find that of the $4.5 million 
the sportsmen are paying in in duck-stamp fees, which is supposed to 
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go for land: acquisition and development, et cetera, earmarked for 
that purpose, this year they are going to spend:$1,600,000.for that pur- 
pose and the balance of that money is going to be used for routine 
operating expenses. ri} ‘s 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries conducted 
a very extensive hearing on this subject and we would like to have you 
give consideration to that. | 

I would like to mention one thing. Time is too short and I do not 
want to impose on your patience, but one item and I will quit. 

The Congress appropriated last year, $2,400,000. for a fire-control 

rogram in the few Southern States. Last year over a half billion 

ollars was spent on insecticides and herbicides in this country. There 
is not a man around this room or in this, country who knows the real 
effect. of those herbicides and insecticides., We contend evidence will 
show we are in some instances creating a regular biological desert. 
The United States Fish and Wildlife Service is charged with the 
responsibility of conducting the only research that is going on on this 
work. There is $74,500 appropriated this year, $16,000 less than last 
year. I contend if the Congress is, going to appropriate, $2,400,000, 
which is going to be matched yet on top of that by funds from the 
States for the conducting of aerial spraying for such things as fire 
ants, certainly we better begin to find out what the effects of these 
milhons of dollars worth of herbicides and insecticides is. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Norreti. Dr. Gabrielson was in charge of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service a long time. 

Mr.Gurermoutrnu. That is right. 

Mr. Norreti. We ali have the greatest confidence in him. How 
is he getting along? 

Mr. GurermutH. Very well. He could not come today. He was 
in the hospital from Christmas Day and: got out on the day after 
New Years. He had pneumonia. The docter told him he has to 
take it easy for a few days. 

Mr. Norre.u. I am sure I speak the sentiment of the committee 
when I say give Dr. Gabrielson our regards. 

Mr. Jensen. He has a good substitute in Dr. Gutermuth. How 
long have you been in this field? 

Mr. GutermutH, 30 years. I have been with this organization 
about 13 years. 

Mr. Jensen. As one member of the committee—and I am sure I 
speak for all—we are happy to have your testimony. 

Mr. Gutermutn. Thank you. 


THURSDAY. JANUARY 23, 1958. 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. PAUL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SPORT FISHING INSTI- 
TUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Paul. 4 ! 
Mr. Pauw. I am a very new member of this group in Washington. 
I am Robert Paul. I am with the Sport Fishing Institute as execu- 
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tive sec . In the interest of time, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to submit this statement for the record. | 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. Pavt. Briefly, we are concerned in this statement only with 
the pro of the Division of Sport Fisheries of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. They feel they need help badly to 
bring on the adequate program that Congress promised in the Fish 
and “Wildlife Reorganization Act of 1956. We make some ific 
comments here in relation to the research program and in relation 
to their fisheries and management service activities. Both of these 
areas are extremely important to the le that we represent in 
the sport-fishing industry and we hope that your committee will have 
a chance to look into this and give them a little more assistance in 
some critical fields, particularly the ones of pesticides and in the 
question of marine sport fishing. 

This is a new activity for them. I know how difficult it is to get 
budget funds for new activities. This was not in last year and as a 
result there is nothing in this year either. Thank you. 

(Mr. Paul’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Robert M. Paul, executive secre- 
tary of the Sport Fishing Institute, Bond Building, Washington, D.C. The insti- 
tute is a nonprofit scientific and educational fish conservation organization 
dedicated to the improvement of fishing through progressive fish conservation. 
I am submitting for your information a two-page statement which summarizes 
the history, objectives, and program of the institute. I am also enclosing a list 
of our voting members. 

You can see by looking at our list of members that Sport Fishing Institute is 
primarily supported by manufacturers. We represent the sport-fishing industry— 
the industry that depends on the $2 billions spent annually by 25 million anglers. 
I cite this figure because too often sport fishing is considered only fun, and the 
size of the industry is overlooked. 

My purpose in appearing here today is to urge increased appropriatons for the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service in order to begin to bring about a bal- 
anced program that will meet the needs of the American people. There is attached 
a resolution which was adopted by our board of directors at its semiannual meet- 
ing on December 3, 1957, which expresses our concern in this matter. 

It is difficult for an outsider to make a careful analysis of the budget before 
you and make intelligent recommendations. It is even harder to comment specifi- 
eally on the proposed budget for the Division of Sport Fisheries because this is 
an area where the Federal Government has joint responsibilities with the States 
and doesn’t have the clear-cut legal obligations that are spelled out for waterfowl 
and, to a lesser extent, for commercial fisheries. Suffice to say that the Federal 
Government does have a major role to play in sport fishing—for example, in 
coastal, interstate waters, and in the reservoirs created by Federal water-develop- 
ment projects. Another example is the Federal fish-hatchery system. This is a 
traditional part of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service program. This 
program must of necessity be closely coordinated with the State programs, and 
I’m pleased that the proposed budget for this year does show some increase in 
order that the Division of Sport Fisheries can do a better job along these lines. 

It is distressing, however, to note that the research and management phases of 
the sport-fishing program are not receiving more emphasis. These are activities 
that should be guiding the hatchery program by producing stronger, healthier 
fish and making sure they are planted where they will do the most good. 

These areas, sport fish research and management, are the ones that need far 
more emphasis. Congress clearly stated that an adequate balanced sport fishery 
program would be developed when you passed the Fish and Wildlife Service 
Reorganization Act in 1956. So far this has not come about. 

It is distressing to note that only $155,000 is to be budgeted for fish management 
services. We estimate that at least $200,000 more is needed to approach an ade- 
quate operation for service to the hatchery phase of the program and to begin to 
offer some technical assistance to the States. 
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The research phase of the Division of Sport Fisheries budget is even more seri- 
ous, in our opinion. One critical area is the disease problem in the Columbia 
River hatcheries. Last year the entire output of salmon was threatened by 
disease outbreaks ; $200,000 was made available’for a “crash” disease program. i 
This year this amount appears to have been reduced to $125,000, although Tm not | ! 
aware that the problem has been licked. It will be tragic if the program isn’t con- i 
tinued at full strength. It will be doubly so if funds are taken from other projects 14 
to make up the difference. We are particularly concerned about the Dingell- 
Johnson tax funds, to augment programs for which these funds are not intended 
simply because there is no other way to get the work done. Using these funds 
from sportsmen on a primarily commercial fishing problem like the Columbia 
River salmon hatcheries would be a serious breach of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice’s obligation to the sportsmen of the country and will cause the same resent- 
ment as past diversions of duck stamp funds. i 
We are, of course, hopeful that the Fish and Wildlife Service will soon be able 
to embark upon the bold, imaginative program that is needed to protect and pre- 
serve our sport fish and wildlife resources. Even without this long-range pro- 7 
gram, we urge the immediate strengthening of the Division of Sport Fisheries 
research program by increasing their budget allocations by at least $500,000. . 
This would enable them to at least begin work on three vitally important prob- i 
lems that are virtually ignored now—namely, marine sport fishing, basic research . 
on pesticides, and basic research on developing good fishing in large reservoirs. a 
I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and presenting if 
our views. i” 






ReEsoLutTion RE Feperat Sport FisH ProeRam 


Whereas sport fishing is the Nation’s most important form of outdoor recrea- 
tional activity, providing a primary means of healthful relaxation for more than 
25 million United States citizens ; and ig 

Whereas economic surveys have shown that sport fishing supports a $2 billion 
annual industry in this country ; and 

Whereas the Sport Fishing Institute has consistently recommended that the 
Federal Government meet its responsibility in helping the States solve their 
pressing sport-fishing problems ; and 

Whereas Congress clearly stated that an adequate sport-fishery program would 
be developed within the United States Fish and Wildlife Service in the passage 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service Reorganization Act of 1956: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of Sport Fishing Institute commends 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Ross L. Leffler for his efforts in creating a Division 
oe Fisheries within the United States Fish and Wildlife Service; and be 
it further 

Resolwed, That the Sport Fishing Institute urges the Congress and the adminis- 
tration to continue to develop an adequately budgeted sport-fish and wildlife- 
conservation program as rapidly as possible ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Sport Fishing Institute will do everything possible to help 
further the development of a substantial, well-balanced Federal sport-fishery 
program. 










AxBouT THE Sport Fisuine INSstTITuTe 


The Sport Fishing Institute was organized in 1949 by a group of farsighted 
fishing-tackle manufacturers. The purpose was rather clearly stated by one of 
the founders when he said: ‘‘We’ve milked the cow long enough. Now it’s time 
to feed her.” The institute was organized in an effort to help fishing and fisher- 
men, It was set up as a fish-conservation agency, not as an organization aimed 
at promoting the sale of tackle. The institute has complete freedom of action— 
an important asset. 

Well over 150 associations and manufacturers of fishing tackle, fishing acces- 
sories, outboard motors, boats, trailers, sporting goods, and chemical, glass, cork, 
paper, and metal products, used directly or indirectly by anglers now contribute 
funds to the institute. Their contributions are the major source of income. 
However, a larger and growing number of other small businesses and individuals 
contribute token funds to the organization, as well. 

Our main objective is to help improve fishing. We believe that this can be 
accomplished best by progressive fish conservation. With the constant increase 
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in demand, good fishing can’t be taken for granted'any more—it must, be created. 
Former “fish conservation” methods—more or less indiscriminate, stocking with 
small fish and the enforcement of arbitrarily made regulations—iid not prevent 
a gradual decline in’ the: catch. Modern Rate geneeny ote : methods, improve 
fishing. ‘ 

In older fields, such as agricuitare and medicine, our . immense progress can 
be attributed mainly to fact finding, education, and rising professional, standards. 
‘In fish conservation, our current progress can be attributed to these,same factors. 
For this reason, the institute concentrates its attention,on these same three items. 

The institute gives a number of research. grants and graduate fellowships to 
stimulate needed fishery research and to:assist inthe training of fishery, students. 
Such funds have beén given to Cornell University, lowa State College, Long Beach 
State College, Maryland Department of Research and Education, University. of 
Maine, University of Massachusetts, University,of Michigan, University of Minne- 
sota, Montana State College, Northeast Missouri State Teachers, College, Okla- 
homa Game and Fish Department,: Southern Illinois University, Tulane, Uni- 
versity, and Utah State College. Other financial grants have been, made, to the 
Boy Scouts of America and to the Izaak:Walton League of America. 

SFI receives a growing number of inquiries and serves asa clearinghouse for 
information about fish conservation. Answering the mail has become,a time- 
consuming job. We donot give advice on where to go fishing because this could 
lead to’a feeling that we are prejudiced in favor of certain waters or certain areas. 

There’ is close collaboration with numerous State and. Federal, fishery and 
education organizations, sportmen’s groups, private clubs, outdoor writers, and 
other groups. 

SFI recognizes that fish conservation education as well as research is one 
of the bottlenecks to progress. In this connection, Bulletin circulation, stabi- 
lized at nearly 13,000 for about 2 years, is being substantially iticreased to meet 


‘demand by and to establish direct’ contact with most organized sportsmen’s 


clubs throughout North America. The increase is being made possible by increased 
eontributions from outboard ‘boat, motor, and trailer interests: 

This eight-page monthly publication goes chiefly to fish and game administrators 
and commissioners, professidnal fish and game workers, conservation officers, out- 
door writers, radio and ‘TV sportscasters,' officials of sportmen’s organizations, 


United States Senators and Congressmen, and governors and lieutenant governors. 


Feature and special interest items in the Bulletin are widely reprinted in State 
fish and game or conservation magazines, in sportsmen’s newspapers and maga- 
zines, and in daily, weekly, and monthly consumer publications. In this way, the 
institute influences the thinking of millions of sportsmen. A number of feature 
articles were reprinted in over 40 known publications with a total circulation 
of several million copies. 

The institute publishes an annual review of fish conservation activities earried 
on by more than 65 States, provinces, Federal agencies, and private organizations 
in North America. It is the only such summary available to lay cotiservation 
leaders, conservation administrators, and fishery workers alike. 

From time to time, special publications are prepared and made available at 
approximate cost. In the past over 200,000 copies, collectively, of the highly stic- 
cessful Fish Conservation Fundamentals, Land, Water and Fishing, and Con- 
servation Chart have been distributed on this basis. A list of price schedules is 
available upon request. 

The institute cooperates closely in the Boy Scouts conservation program. 
Special events fishing and fish conservation activities are furnished. A new 
merit badge book, Fishing, was prepared jointly.. A: conservation pledge was 
prepared. About 4% million eopies were printed and distributed by the Boy 
Scouts. Funds are made available to help train scout leaders in conservation 
principles. A conservation kit is being financed. jointly in 1957 by SFI, the 
North American Wildlife Foundation, and the Wildlife Management Institute. 
It will go to nearly 80,000 Scout troops throughout the country. The -institute’s 
unique Conservation Chart was adapted for use as the display piece in the kit. 

This isn’t a comprehensive report on the institute’s activities. We want merely 
to point out that the organization is growing, and that its sole interest is to help 
improve fishing (through better fish conservation). 
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THurspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Navtonan Park Service 
WITNESS — 


HON. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING rai 


' ' 4 
Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Keith Thomson. 
Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman and members, of the committee, this 

being my first appearance before any subcommittee. of the apere ri- 
ations Committee this year I, would like to say at, the outset I realize 
the difficult problems with which you are faced and the heavy respon- 
sibility you carry in trying to provide for the economic well-being 
and at the same time the economie solvency of this country. 

I again pledge to you, as I did last, year—and I think I carried it 
out—-my support in cooperating with you,to accomplish those objec- 
tives which we all consider to be vital, 

I regret that this bill is the first one;to come,up for consideration be- 
fore the Congress this year. I have just voted for the motion to re- 
commit to hold the increase in the debt, limit down, to $3 billion stead 
of the $5 billion requested. Later in the session I think I could make 
a different statement. I am of the firm conviction that. we all realize 
that the security of this country is the most important thing to all of 
us; that peace is everybody's business and that we will get security 
and peace through strength. 

But it is my equally firm conviction that without interfering with 
the security of this country, we can cut from foreign economic aid; 
can eut unnecessary and to my mind improper Federal programs; 
need not go for some of the proposed improper Federal programs, 
which I consider most of the cements of the Federal aid to education 
program and the like to be; can eliminate some of the waste in the 
military; and thereby can still have enough money left to make ade- 
quate provision for the necessary and proper Federal. functions and 
programs here at home; still have a balanced budget; pay something 
on the national debt ; and even havea necessary tax cut. 

Unfortunately this is the first bill to.come up, or one of the first, in 
this session. Therefore, I will just merely say that in the light of that 
cireumstances and the fact that we haveito look toward balancing the 
budget, that some of the things that later on, were this bill to come up, 
I might be asking to have increased, I am going to have to say I am 
satisfied with what we have and if it, means the difference between a 
balanced budget and no balanced budget I would not, ask for an in- 
crease, I refer to funds for things like the park program, range pro- 
gram under BLM, things like that which are important to the overall 
interests'of the country. . ; 

I would like to comment upon the National Park, Mission 66 pro- 
gram. I value the work this committee has done in cooperation par- 
ticularly with those of us in the western atea where'a lot of our parks 
are located to get this most: worthwhile and necessary. program going. 
I am pleased to report it is making fine progress in our general area. 

There are some things I:observed as 1. went through the park this 
summer as a member of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs with 
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Cena Shuford, of North Carolina, and Congressman Haley, 

of Florida, our subcommittee chairman, which I believe should be 

called to your attention. I would just like to recommend that if any 
of this subcommittee are in that.area you might check into these items 
and we could compare our thinking. 

I was not very much impressed or I will say I was not impressed at 
all with the architectural design of the facilities put in by the Yellow- 
stone Park Co. at Canyon Village. That is not the fault of the Yel- 
lowstone Park Co. ey have a bunch of highly paid and I think 
probably a surplus of architects within the Par Sicvice telling them 
what design is acceptable and they have to have their plans approved. 
To me it is a modernistic a thrown into what is a western area 
that is oe opens to get people back to nature. It is very functional, 
but entirely out of keeping with the park. ; 

The other thing that probably is more important is this: I asked 
the caretaker there what it would cost for me and my family to stay 
there that night. I explained that I have a wife, 1 son age 14, 1 son 
age 11, and a boy 5. For two double units with a roll-away bed I 
found out it would cost me $26 for the night. I have been across this 
country with that family; been to Florida in season; I have been in 
Maine in season, and I have never paid that much for accommoda- 
tions. IT asked who made the kind of money to pay such prices. Con- 
gressmen certainly do not. The general public on vacation does not. 
I think if the people of this country visiting there, as they are in 
larger numbers, are presented with tlt kind of bill it: will beekfire 
unless we check into it soon and stop it before ié gets started. 

Their rates per unit are $10 a night simgle, $12 double, and $14 for 3, 
$15 for 4 in 1 room and with roll-a-way beds for all over 2 persons. On 
the basis of 90 days, at $10, it is single oceupancy, a 90-day season, 
gross income would be $900. ‘The seasom is im fact from 30 days longer 
but Iam counting only June, July, and August. If we further assume 
10 percent for no occupancy, we take off $90. That leaves $810. Fur- 
ther assume it costs for maid service amd others: $100, this leaves $710 
return per year on an investment which is, according to their figures, 
$4,500. The unit is prefab and is sitting there on stilts. I cannot 
see the $4,500. If you assume full double oceupancy for 90 days, 
which is more fair, then for that 90 days, it is $1,080 gross, $100 off for 
maid service, or $980 return on their $4,500 investment. 

T am not out to get the Yellowstone Park Co., don’t get me wrong, 
but I just Coinnend to your thinking that you people on appropriations 
who have made this improvement possible—and for which the people 
of the country have shown their appreciation by going there in increas- 
ing numbers, even beyond expectations—and that my colleagues and 
myself serving on the Interior Committee would do well to quietly 
look into this and see that it does not backfire on us. 

I wanted to mention that to you. I think the Yellowstone Park Co. 
is going ahead with their commitments and investing their capital 
but under the contract it is the Park Service’s responsibility to check 
into this sort of thing. I do not think they have carried the burden 
of that as well as they might. The rates are out of line when we com-~ 
pare private accommodations in the surrounding area with the same 
season on the basis of what they have to offer. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


Enough for parks. Under different circumstances I might be 
urging further appropriations. I would also like to caution an appro- 
priation that I appre for and urged last year, which is funds for 
recreation and public use for the Forest Service. I think that this 
is most sm poreant but I think you need to caution the departmental 
witnesses about what they are doing in some instances. 

IT am going to use an example in the Cody area. I supported this 
money on the basis that it was necessary to clean up some of the un- 
sanitary conditions due to the heavy recreational use. Asan example, 
in my State they were actually considering ordering some of the areas 
having the highest pressure, like Medicine Bow, around Laramie, 
North Fork of the Shoshone, et cetera, closed as a matter of protecting 
State health. They were supposed to take care of that. 

Instead, I teen there was a study under way which would be 
indicative that the forest supervisor in Cod piso to open an 
entirely new area clear up the South Fork, which would require ex- 
penditure of more money than was available for the entire year on the 
entire forest, just for a road. I think we better tell them to clean 
up what they have; where you need additional areas, bring them in. 
But in that particular area they do not need additional areas if they 
will just take care of the ones they have already developed. They 
are considering changing the use of a very nice area that is more or 
less a semiwilderness area and supports a lot of the dude ranching 
activities there. 

I just commend that to you for your thinking when you talk to 
some of these departmental witnesses. 

With regard to the range improvement fund, I wish to call your 
attention to the fine job that some of the forest rangers have done. 
I am not going into detail on that, but I will just say that I have had 
letters of commendation from sportsmen and livestock growers alike. 
It has been a fine program and we are getting about what the author- 
ization provided. 

On range reseeding we are way below the authorization, but it is a 
fine program and we have moved forward since 1955. I do not think 
we could ask for more under budget conditions as they are. 

Getting down to this other point, there is another matter with 
regard to the Forest Service than I think is most important to Wyo- 
ming. More than that, we are a Federal Con and this is im- 
portant to a large area of our country. It ae with the watershed 
management research carried on by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Wyoming forest and rangelands have been managed since settle- 
ment days largely by rule of thumb based on practical experience. 
While this has sufficed for the past, more intensive and efficient man- 
agement is now needed to realize the full potential of the lands for 
development of this State and the Nation. 

The total land area is 62 million acres of which about one-half is 
federally owned or controlled. Fifty-nine million acres are forest and 
rangelands and support a livestock industry consisting of 2.1 million 
sheep and 1.1 million cattle, Also from these lands come the fishing 
waters of the State and forage for more than 250,000 big-game animals 
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which bring an annual income of $45.6:million. The commercial forest 
area of 3.5 million acres producing an annual cut of 78 million board- 
feet of sawtimber, 1,200 cords of pulpwood, and 3,600,000 cubic feet 
of poles, posts, and other products. Wyoming produces about 15 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water of which 2.5 million are’ used to irrigate 1.6 
million acres of land in the State. 

The use and management of these lands concerns not only Wyoming, 
but the entire Nation. Wyoming is the headwaters of 4 major drain- 
age basins of the United States and supplies water important to 13 
other Western States. The quantity and ents of this water depends, 
in large part, upon the management of the headwater lands. 

Anticipated future demands associated with industrial develop- 
ment and rapid population growth require greater production and 
more intensive management of the forest and range resources. An 
additional 1 million acres is proposed for irrigation and more depend- 
able water supply is needed for 500,000 acres now under irrigation. 
Municipal growth requires more water, a caer for many 
Wyoming cities. Industrial water use is expected to increase many 
times. Clear sustained waterflows are also necessary for recreation 
uses. 

Maximum knowledge of water resources and use of water on range- 
lands is required for livestock production. This is also necessary for 
maintenance of big game on rangelands and is essential to maintain 
the increasing recreation industry in the State and to avoid serious 
range depletions. Improved management practices on rangelands 
such as sagebrush eradication need to be evaluated in relation to 
various uses and water resource values, 

Most of the forests of western Wyoming are underutilized. They 
are not contributing nearly as much as they should toward the economy 
of the State and the wood supply of the Nation, A variety of insects 
and diseases, especially dwarf-mistletoe, are taking annual tolls. For- 
est fires are also causing losses and sometimes denude large areas. 

If Wyoming is to realize the opportunities to more fully utilize the 
forest and range resources and to play its part in the future develop- 
ment of the West, new and improved methods of management and 
increased efficiency of use of these natural resources are needed based 
on sound and effective research. 

We, therefore, strongly urge you to appropriate the necessary 
funds for an adequate forest and range research program. This 
should be coordinated effort synchronizing all types of use on wild 
lands including watershed, livestock range, wildlife habitat, recrea- 
tion, and forest management. Responsibility for this research is that 
of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Such a research program justifies a sizable appropriation. The re- 
sults of this research would have application to similar problems 
common to the Western States. 

The watershed management research needs and_ possibilities in 
Wyoming are given below. 


MANAGEMENT FOR SNOW CAPTURE 


Because of redistribution of snow by wind, little of Wyoming's 
snow remains where it first touches the ground. If the proportion 
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accumulating in protected drifts can’ be:increased, streamflow during 
late season, and’ perhaps total water yields, too, can be increased. 
Preliminary experiments im Colorado show negligible evaporation 
from late-lying snowfields which are thus effective reservoirs... Care- 
fully chosen patterns of openings in ‘timbered areas will favor snow 
accumulation and protect stored snow from early melt... The sage- 
brush-covered lands are a challenge. Destruction of the sagebrush 
increases grass growth but some suggest that it. permits the snow to 
blow away, perhaps decreasing water for streamflow and. forage 
growth. Watershed tests should be made to learn the results of 
sagebrush eradication by chemicals and prescribed fire. 

1, Possibility of improying snowdrift reservoirs : 

(2) Big Horn Mountains watersheds offer fine opportunity: (1) 
Large open windswept areas where strategic fences and barriers would 
result in snow accumulation; (2) late season water shortage plagues 
ranchers dependent on Big Horn streamflow. 

(6) Streams draining Big Horn Mountitains well equipped with 
stream gages to aid in prompt evaluation, 

(c) Possibilities exist on other watersheds and results can be. put 
in practice rapidly. 

br ) Tests will also be made of substances such as carbon black to 
accelerate melting and of other materials which retard melting to 
make it possible to more efficiently manage stored snow. 

2. Managing timber stands to increase snow catch. 

(2) As Wyoming’s forests are harvested, cutting systems should 
be designed to increase snow catch and water yield. 

(6) Results from work in Colorado should be. tested under the 
more extreme wind conditions prevailing in Wyoming. 

3. Effect of sagebrush clearing on water supply: 

(a) Effect of killing sagebrush by chemicals and fire should be 
tested on experimental watersheds. 

(6) These watersheds should be made, at first, in high elevation 
sagebrush where snowfall is more abundant, and then extended to 
lower areas if necessary. . 

(c) Soil moisture as well as streamflow and erosion measurements 
are needed to determine results on water available for forage growth. 


MANAGEMENT TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY OF WATER DELIVERY 


The apparent problems here are the effect of streamside vegetation 
on water yield and the role played by beaver. Willows line many 
miles of Wyoming streams. The effect of willows and other stream- 
side vegetation on water supply and fish is not fully understood. Re- 
search would endeavor to establish these effects and develop man- 
agement methods or new plant species which would hold banks against 
erosion and use minimum amounts of water. The willow and beaver 
problems are related because of the dependence of beaver on willows 
for food. Beaver ponds, furnish ideal habitat for trout and may. also 
feed underground water reservoirs and help maintain flows of 
streams in dry seasons. This question is cause for debate between 
sportsmen and irrigators. Careful tests and evaluations are justified 
and will aid throughout the mountain West, 

20659—58——61 
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1. Effect of streamside vegetation : | 
3 Determine water use by willows and other common species. 
6b) Learn how vegetation using water wastefully can be changed 

to more efficient forms. 

(c) Research to be coordinated with fish and wildlife research to 
learn how environment influenced. 

2. Role of beaver: 

(a) Tests to learn how beaver influence (1) total water yield, (2) 
late season flow, (3) sediment transported by streams. 


MANAGEMENT FOR EROSION CONTROL 


Considerable areas in Wyoming are gullied and contribute quan- 
tities of sediment to fill reservoirs and clog canals and diversions. 
Particularly needed are practical and effective methods for improving 
eae land, spreading torrential runoff, and trapping sediment. 

1. rm what plant species are most effective for restoring soil 
stability on bare lands. 

2. Work out effective mechanical measures to aid vegetation in be- 
coming established and for controlling gullies. 

(a) “Needed are reliable methods for wild lands where constant 
maintenance is not possible. 

(6) Learn what soils and situations require mechanical work. 
Works such as terraces and gully plugs are costly and should only be 
applied where necessary. 

The watershed management research program justifies an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for Wyoming in addition to the $64,000 pro- 
vided in the budget request. I might even state that this $64,000 
does not represent a proper portion of the full budget request of $5,- 
573,000 for the country as a whole. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. A very fine statement. 


JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Boreav or INpriAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Kirwan. Our next witness is Mr. Edmondson, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
urge that your distinguished subcommittee continue in the coming 
fiscal year, the necessary appropriations necessary appropriations to 
finance adequately the new program for vocational training and educa- 
tion of adult Indians. 

No one who has lived with the Indian problem for any period of time 
can question the urgent need for expanded Federal activity in the fields 
of education and hea!th. 

Nor can anyone deny that the Federal Government’s historic respon- 
sibility to the American Indian can. be most fairly and expeditiously 
discharged by effective action programs in these fields. 
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With health and educational standards equivalent to non-Indian 
standards, the Indian people will soom be able to meet their own prob- 
lems in other fields. Passage of the vocational education bill, only a 
year ago, was another recognition by the Congress of this fact—and 
of the urgent need for action to meet a long-existing lag in the Indian 
education program. 

It was also a recognition of the fact that a relocation program, with- 
out a parallel vocational training program, was not fair to the Indians 
of America. 

I trust this subcommittee will continue to provide funds for this very 
ur, nL needed vocational training program. 

ank you. 


JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Fisa Anp Wirp.ire SErRvICE 
WITNESS 


HON. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Krewan. Our colleague, Mr. Trimble, will be our next witness. 

Mr. Trrueie. Mr. Chairman, the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service operates a fish-cultural station near Norfolk, Ark., in 
my district. This facility produces trout for the streams in that part 
of the country. 

It is my understanding $76,460 has been requested to operate this 
hatchery for fiscal 1959, and that this will allow a production of ap- 
proximately 80,000 pounds of trout. 

I am grateful for the request that has been made. The people in 
my area will be glad to have the 80,000 pounds of fingerling to place 
in the streams. 

However, I am advised that 120,000 pounds of trout can be pro- 
duced if the hatchery is allowed $100,000 for its operation in fiscal 
1959. It is my earnest hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and the com- 
mittee will recommend $100,000 for the operation of the fish-cultural 
station at Norfolk, Ark. 

Thank you. 


JANUARY 23, 1958. 
Forest Service 


WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear next from Congressman Engle. 
Mr. Enote. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
in support of the budget items for the United States Forest Service 
for the next fiscal year. 

My district extends from the Oregon border to Death Valley of 


oe eastern side of California, comprising all or parts of 13 national 
orests, 
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I am supporting the Forest: Service: items and hope the committee 
will see fit to grant the budget requests: » « .; it] elrrefiteet 
The Forest: Service categories:in!:which I. am \interested are as 
follows: 
FOREST FIRE PROTECTION |.)) | 


I have a special interest in this, item, as the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee held public hearings last summer in my State on 
the forest-fire situation in southern California to investigate how this 
Nation’s serious losses from its very, damaging forest fires in that 
area might be curtailed. One of the results of this meeting was an 
indicated failure of sufficient national forest-fire protection efforts due 
to inadequate funds for this activity.. Our investigation indicated 
that increased funds appropriated for this work would be sound econ- 
omy for the Nation. It would result in material savings both through 
decreased fire-fighting expenditures,and through increased preserva- 
tion of vegetative cover for watersheds the protection of which is 
essential to the economy of many cities and communities in southern 
California and throughout the entire West. 

It is urged that the committee recommend at least an increase in 
this item of $700,000 or a total of $12 million appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959. Such an increase will bessound economy, due to the result- 
ant increase in savings in future fire-suppression expenditures, and in 
the more adequate protection of our vital forest-land resources. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Most of the Forest Service road-construction funds are expended 
for timber access roads. New timber access roads are essential to 
permit continued cutting of timber’stands which need such treatment 
to place them in a productive condition and to continue or increase 
national forest timber sale receipts which now total over $100 million 
per year. Every dollar spent on timber access roads pays back more 
than a dollar of actual receipts to the Government, not to mention the 
much more important resultant maintained or increased woodworking 
payrolls. 

Yongress has already authorized appropriations for national forest 
road construction which would permit an increased’appropriation for 
this item for fiscal year 1959 of approximately $6 million. I urge 
that this committee instead of approving the cut in this item recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau, recommend at least a reasonable 
amount of increase of not less than:$1 million over the appropriation 
for fiseal year 1958. 


FOREST PROTECTION RESEARCH 


Public hearings of the Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs 
held last. summer, in California to. investigate how our. disastrous 
forest fires may be better prevented or controlled disclosed an urgent 
need, for increased fire research. . The Forest: Service has made. ex- 
cellent progress the last 2 to 3 years in its forest-fire research work, ._It 
has developed many promising leads. It. needs increased funds, how- 
ever, to further. investigate these leads and to bring them to the point 
of applicable results. Increased funds spent on this work will repay 
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the expenditures many times over through subsequent savings... The 
public is now spending more than: $100, million, a, year on ferest-fire 
activities. Certainly an‘appropriation of at least $1 million per year 
to ascertain how to spend these funds more economically and, effi- 
ciently, and more important to learn how to jirevent such large ex- 
nditures and resource losses forms a much) needed and; sound 
investment. 

I urge an increase in this forest-fire research appropriation item jof 
at least $100,000 i year which in my opinion would form an invest- 
ment which this Nation cannot afford to postpone despite the current 
need for military funds, : 9|«|, roel 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


I am particularly interested in the work on forest. genetics which is 
financed as a subitem under the major item of “Forest and range man- 
agement research.” The appropriation for forest genetics in fiscal 
year 1958 totaled $360,000. [ am glad to say that the Forest Service 
m answer to.an inquiry has assured me that the $100,000 cut in the 
major item would not affect the small portion expended on forest 
genetics: In my State of'California I have often visited the Institute 
of Forest Genetics located near Placerville.’ There the Forest Service 
through research conducted over many years is »:adually developing 
new strains and even species of trees which will grow faster and pro- 
duce better quality timber while at the same’ time being more fire, 
insect, and disease resistant. Think of what such new developments 
will mean to both public and private forest-land owners and to the im- 
portant wood-using industry. We need to expend more money on 
forest genetic research. LT urge this committee to recommend a reason- 
able increase in the item so the essential continued progress in the de- 
velopment of improved timber trees and timber stands may soon bear 
fruit which will repay many times over the expenditures involved. 


MINING CLAIMS, LEASES, AND OTHER LAND USES 


This appropriation item finances four Forest Service activities, 
namely, the handling of mineral claims}: administration of, special 
uses; accomplishment of boundary surveys. and line marking, and 
the consummation of land exchanges. Iam familiar with national 
forest conditions and needs of each of these activities in California. 
While the proposed $100,000 cut in this total item may appear so small 
as to be relatively unimportant it would necessitate a decrease in some 
of the above mentioned vitally needed national forest, work if we are 
to properly protect and use their important resources. I fear the 
main. basis for the recommended cut is that.it appears so small it was 
thought it might not too seriously hamper the total work financed. 
To the contrary I think any cut in this appropriation, where. in- 
ereased funds are urgently needed, may result in serious loss in the 
efficient administration of our national forest properties. 


RECREATION——-PUBLIC USE 


This committee deserves the hearty thanks of the Nation for the 
splendid job it has done recently in recommending substantially 
increased Forest Service funds for providing public picnic and camp- 
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ing facilities. ene many, if not most, of these recreational 
sites were in a aa 1 con ition, many being even unsanitary. 
The increased funds appropriated allowed the Forest Service to put 
many of its recreational sites in a condition and permitted a start. 
being made in providing the additional facilities urgently needed 
- to the very rapid increase in the recreational use of our national 
orests. 

It is disheartening, however, to note the Budget Bureau’s proposing 
a cut of $750,000 in an appropriation item where further increases 
are so clearly needed. I do not question that due to the need for 
increased military funds we may be unable to maintain in 1959 the 
rate of increased appropriations for this activity provided in fiscal 
year 1958, but I urge the committee not to go to the other extreme and 
decrease this item. It is felt that at least a small increase for fiscal year 
1959 over the appropriations of fiscal year 1958 is well justified, but 
in any event it is urged that the committee not approve a cut in the 
amount appropriated for the current year. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER SALE ADMINISTRATION 


Appropriations for national forest timber sales form one of the 
few cases where, by appropriating $1, we are soon able to obtain $6 
to $10 in return. In addition this appropriation in my State per- 
mits the cutting of overmature timber and placing the national forest 
area in more productive condition. To cit appropriations which, if 
increased, would yield greatly increased financial returns and also im- 
prove our basic forest resources does not appear to be either wise or 
good economy. 

The pressure to cut budgets in everything except military items is 
recognized and appreciated. This is an item, however, which I feel 
fully justifies an increase rather than a decrease. The Budget Bu- 
reau’s recommendations of a cut even though small in my considered 
opinion is both illogical and not true economy. 


STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS FOR FIRE AND GENERAL PURPOSES 


Probably 90 percent of the money under the item “Structural im- 
= for fire and general purposes” will be expended to provide 
ousing for Forest Service employees. I commend this committee 
for the increased funds it has recommended in recent years to provide 
essential housing facilities for Forest Service personnel. I urge the 
committee to approve the $900,000 increase the Budget Bureau recom- 
mends for this item for fiscal year 1959. 

Adequate housing for the families of Forest Service employees is 
essential. Technically trained men, especially in their early years of 
employment, are transferred from place to place so that they cannot 
be expected to own their own homes. Often they are stationed at 
localities where if the public does not provide housing they will be 
forced to live in trailers or other unsatisfactory makeshifts. Provid- 
ing adequate housing for Forest Service employees where suitable 
facilities are not otherwise available is essential if the Forest Service 
is to be able to redeem its administrative responsibilities. 
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STATEMENT OF SHASTA-CASCADE WONDERLAND ASSOCIATION 


I have a statement from the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Associa- 
tion which I would like to sian ees of the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. It may bei at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SHASTA-CASCADE WONDERLAND ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Michael J, Kirwan and members of the committee, my name is 
John F, Reginato, general manager of the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Asso- 
ciation, which represents the six northeastern courties of California, namely 
Lassen, Modoc, Shasta, Siskiyou, Tehama, and Trinity. 

The meteoric rise and continuing increase of the public use of our national 
forests calls once again attention to the need for adequate appropriations to 
rehabilitate existing recreation facilities and to construct additional ones to 
meet the ever-increasing needs. Today, facilities are most inadequate, and we 
are confident funds will be provided so that Operation Outdoors, a 5-year pro- 
gram outlined by the United States Forest Service, will continue to receive 
appropriations so vital and essential to the public welfare, 

Appropriations in the 1st session of the 85th Congress of around $8,700,00 
was a relative substantial increase over previous years. However, the admin- 
istration order to place 10 percent of that amount in reserve did conclusively 
hamper needed construction and development of recreational facilities, particu- 
larly in the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland area. 

This association is of the opinion that the Congress of the United States, 
because of large Federal ownership of land, has a definite responsibility in 
assisting these counties to sustain and attain economic growth and prosperity. 
This is particularly true in northeastern California, where the substantial 
ownership of lands by the Federal Government is most evident. Figures show 

t in the 6 northeastern counties of California the Federal Government owns 

672,767 acres, or 54.28 percent of the total 15,978,240 acres in the counties 
of Lassen, Modoc, Shasta, Siskiyou, Tehame, and Trinity. The Department of 
Agriculture actually administers 6,713,505 acres or 42.02 percent. Trinity 
County has the greatest Federal ownership of 1,449,380 acres out of a total 
of 2,042,240, or 70.97 percent. Listed below is an analysis of landownership 
pattern in the association counties. These figures were taken from a report 
prepared by the California Senate Interim Committee on Public Lands, 
January 11, 1955. 





































Land-pattern ownership in Shasta-Cascade Wonderland 


! Total area in acres in California, 100,353,920. Acreage administered by Forest Service, 6,713,505 or 42.02 
percent; acreage under Federal ownership, 8,672,767 or 54.28 percent. 





In view of such extensive holdings by the Federal Government, we are of the 
opinion that Congress should act favorably in providing funds for the United 
States Forest Service to develop the natural resources, including recreation, in 
which we as an association are vitally interested, inasmuch as the economic 
prosperity of the region is allied to proper development and multiple use of the 
natural resources. 

To further call attention to the need for appropriations by Congress for de- 
velopment of recreational facilities in the national forests, we refer to a report 
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by the State of California;; Department of, Water, Resources, Division. of Re- 
souces Planning, entitled: “Future Population, Economic and Recreational De- 
velopment of California’s Northeastern Counties,” a eeu A of Bulletin No. 
58, Northeastern Counties Investigation, dated July. A copy of this re- 
port prepared by Harold F. Wise & Associates, Ciiieeaanlee in planning and 
urban economics, is attached to this statement for review by this conmnittee. 

This report includes the 15 northeastern! counties of California, among them 
the 6 association counties, which encompass wholly or partially the following 
national forests; Lassen National, Forest, Modoc National Forest, Klamath 
National Forest, Mendocino National Forest, Plumas National Forest, Shasta- 
Trinity National Forest, and Six Rivers National Forest.,; The study shows 
that recreational facilities in the northeastern counties have the potential in 
natural resources to support recreation activity worth $1,200 million annually 
or more at their ultimate. development by the years 2020-50. Of this total the 
Shasta-Caseade wonderland counties will have 64.1 percent of the benefits of 
this industry accrue to them. 

Some interesting excerpts from the nottiisastesn counties investigation report 
are hereby presented : 

Recreation: a new industry.—‘Historically, the economic life of the northern 
mountain counties has consisted of timber, mining, and agricultural operations 
and related service industries. In recent years; however; recreation activity has 
increased rapidly to a position of major importance inthe region’s economy. 
It appears evident the northeastern counties are on the threshold of enormous 
growth in the development and use of their recreational resources. The pres- 
sure of population upon the older, more developed recreational areas of the 
State, is sending more people into the northeastern counties already each year 
in search of recreational opportunities.” 

Recent increases in recreation use.—*Present development of hotels, resorts, 
campgrounds, and other facilities in the northeastern counties is relatively low. 
Despite the historic antiquity of the area, proper development of its recreation 
resources is in its early stage. 'Thus the rate of development from this time 
forward to probably ultimate development can be expected to be very rapid and 
to exceed the rate of State population growth by a considerable degree. Recre- 
ation use of the area may accelerate at a rate 10 times or more faster than the 
inerease of State population. 

“Existing developed recreation facilities in the State and in the Nation. gen- 
erally are inadequate to meet present demand and a large ‘catching up’ process 
in construction of facilities is urgently needed: For:example, camp and picnic 
grounds in the national forests in 1955 had a safe, convenient, and healthful 
eapacity of about 17,600,000 visitor-days. Actual use was 25,500,000 visitor- 
days—an overload of 45 percent. At the present rate of construction permitted 
by funds now available, the overload is expected to: increase to 61 percent by 
1958.” 

The report further reveals: 

“Per capita use of outdoor recreation facilities will increase rapidly under 
the stimulation of higher incomes, a shorter workweek, longer and paid vaca- 
tions, improved transportation, and other benefits of an expanding technology. 

“Projections set forth indicate a State population, as of the period of probably 
ultimate development (2020-50), of 45 million. On this basis, visitor-days’ use 
of national forests and national parks in California might approximate 450 
million—compared with an estimated 35,600,000 in 1955. (Estimates do not in- 
elude visitor-days to private recreational facilities, outside national parks and 
national forests.)” 

This report vividly points out the vital need for appropriations for recrea- 
tional development in our national forests. Lack of adequate appropriations will 
be a decided deterrent to the economic growth of the area, which is tightly 
bound by Federal ownership of lands. Federal agencies have a definite re- 
sponsibility to keep development of the region consistent with the expansion 
of private development to keep a proportionate balance in the economic growth 
of the Shasta-Cascade wonderland area. 

To further point out the need for appropriations, commensurate with the 
publie use of national-forest areas, we call to your attention increase in the use 
of the Shasta Lake recreation area, within the Shasta-Trinity National Forest. 
Figures show that from 1949 through 1956, all recreation uses jumped 3,626 
percent .and man-days’ use increased 3,325 percent—a staggering increase of 
public use of recreational areas, Visitations to Shasta Dam from 1955 through 
1957 show an increase from 229,823 visitors to 341,347 or a 48-percent jump. 
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Substantial increases have been made in man-days’ use of our wilderness 
areas. Insufficient appropriations for recreational development have caused a 
safety and sanitation problem in these areas. Lack of funds has deterred trail 
rehabilitation and construction, proper signing, created a health problem, and, 
in general, not provided the bare essentials for public use, safety, and health. 
Wilderness areas in the Shasta-Cascade wonderland include the Yolla-Bolly, 
Salmon-Trinity Alps, Marble Mountains, South Warner Mountains, Caribou, 
Seven Lakes Basin, and Thousand Lakes Valley. 

Contrary to varied opinions as to what recreational facilities consist of, it 
ds well to eall to the attention of this committee that only basic minimum 
facilities are included, which normally provide for palatable water, basic sanita- 
tion facilities, combination rustic tables and benches, and Klamath stoves 
(cement or rock foundations with steel grills). These facilities are designed for 
the health and safety of the public, and are vital in the pretection of our na- 
tional forests from forest fires, inasmuch as it concentrates the use in adequately 
designed areas. f 

Basically, the primary concern of the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Association 
is the recreational development of our natural resources. However, we are 
cognizant and subscribes to the multiple-use philosophy of our natrual resources. 
We are well aware of the need of multiple use of our national-forest lands, and 
we are hopeful this committee will heed our plea for adequate appropriations 
for timber-management money to allow harvesting of the maximum amount 
of timber consistent with good land-management principles.. This principle 
also includes adequate funds for timber-access roads, which serve additional 
purposes of fire protection, recreation, and other allied uses.~ Consistent with 
the multiple-use philosophy are other aspects such as grazing, mining, wildlife 
habitat improvement, and watershed protection. 

Testimony presented before this committee during hearings of the last session 
of Congress stated that plans for construction of recreational facilities by the 
United States Forest Service were not developed in detail to allow expenditures 
of $11,800,000, which was the amount requested in the budget for fiscal 1957-58. 
From personal knowledge, ascertained following studies and conferences with 
supervisors of the national forests in our region, it was discovered that detailed 
plans for construction 2 years hence were prepared and awaited appropriation 
for initiation of establishing basic minimum facilities vitally needed for public 
use. These funds would have been spent intelligently, had the funds been 
appropriated. 

Contrary to additional testimony presented before this committee last year, 
we know from firsthand discussions with lumbermen that timber operators, in 
this region particularly, favor substantial appropriations for development of 
recreational facilities in our national forests. ” 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this honorable committee 
to present our statement.urging your wholehearted support for adequate appro- 
priations to implement as rapidly as possible Operation Outdoors, which will 
provide recreational facilities vitally needed for public use. 


Forest Service AND Fisu AND WiILDLirr SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 






Mr. Kirwan. Our next witness is Congressman Aspinall. 
Mr. AsprnaLu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in a 
Federal budget request which approaches $74 billion, amounts of 
$20,000 or $35,000 seem insignificant. Yet such small amounts, when 
wisely used, can make contributions to our economy far out of pro- 
portion to the amounts of money involved. 

This is certainly the case in funds needed by the Forest Research 
Branch of the United States Forest Service and the Wildlife Research 
Laboratory of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service to con- 
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tinue their participation in a gopher research control project now 
being conducted in Colorado. 

Pocket, gophers are a serious a on millions of acres of rangeland 
and farmland throughout uhe West. In Colorado alone, over 4 mil- 
lion acres of the most productive range is seriously infested, and 
damage has been estimated at more than $2 million annually. 

The research project which has been underway for some time now 
has been a cooperative He between the two Federal agencies 
just mentioned and the State of Colorado. The Colorado Legislature 
appropriated for this project $30,000 for fiscal 1956, 000 for 
fiscal 1957, $22,000 for fiscal 1958, and will be asked for the same 
amount for fiscal 1959. 

Federal upropeoos for this research project have been smaller— 
about $10,000 for the Forest Service and some $15,000 for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in fiscal 1958. 

There is presently a need for an increase in the Federal appro- 
priation for this program—to $35,000 for the Forest Research Branch 
of the United States Forest Service and to $20,000 to maintain the 
work that is being conducted by the Wildlife Research Laboratory 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I urge this committee to consider such increase for fiscal 1959 for 
Federal participation in the gopher research control project. Such 
increases in Federal participation are justified. About half the in- 
fested areas in Colorado are on federally owned lands. 

Mr. Chairman, I should also like to voice my support of a proposed 
$400,000 increase in the fiscal 1959 appropriation ye for the For- 
est. Products Utilization Research Laboratory at. Madison, Wis. I 
understand the increased amount would be used in fiscal 1959 to make 
necessary replacements in the laboratory’s physical plant. 

Thank you. 

Forest SERvIcE 


WITNESS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Kirwan. We are pleased to have, next, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago I appeared before this com- 
mittee to recommend some additiona\ funds for research in forest 
insects in the Forest Service budget. I pointed out the need for in- 
tensive research work to control the destructive activity of the Eu- 
ropean pine-shoot moth which was endangering the evergreen for- 
ests of Michigan and other States. 

The committee recognized the problem, and arranged to make avail- 
able for special experimental work in Ottawa County, Mich., the sum 
of $25,000 during fiscal 1957. This work was started in April 1956 
by the local West Ottawa Soil Conservation District and then con- 
tinued by the Lake States Experimental Station. 

Last year, the committee again saw fit to approve sufficient funds 
for research in forest insects to enable the work to continue. I must 
report that I, personally, appreciate this action and that the research 
has been going forward. Various types and methods of spraying have 
been tried, and the Forest Service is presently attempting to reach 
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control. 
I understand that the estimate for 1959 includes funds to continue 
this essential experimentation, and highly recommend that the com- 
mittee approve the full amount requested for research in forest insects. 
‘The work on the shoot moth is not compl but a vast amount of 
valuable information has been collected and the experimentation 
should go forward, It is imperative that the destructive activity of 
the European shoot moth be brought under control. 
Thank you. 
Forest Service 


HON. JAMES G. POLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr, Kirwan. Next.is our colleague from Ohio, Mr. Polk. 
Mr. Potx. Chairman Kirwan, for many years I have been interested 
in the development of the cooperative farm forestry programs in 
forest management and tree planting with the States. It is most 
encouraging to see the excellent results your committee has achieved 
by making available Federal funds with which to match the States 
in their work with farmers and other small woodland owners. 

The woodland owners and operators in our State of Ohio have 
benefited immeasurably as a result of your committee’s action over the 
past several years. e now have 14 farm foresters and 3 State forest 
tree nurseries. ‘These 3 nurseries produced 1134 million tree seedlings 
in 1957—enough to plant around 12,000 acres to trees. Everyone in 
Ohio recognizes the value of getting our denuded and spennty stocked 
woodland into the vounantiol romnetien of trees. y hope this 
type of cooperation with the Federal Government will continue be- 
cause we are beginning to show real pro ‘ 

The reduction from $1,308,000 in Soon year 1958 to $258,000 in 
fiscal year 1959 in the Forest Service budget for cooperative forest tree 
planting under section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act as shown on page 
363 of the President’s budget for 1959 is of great concern to me. It 
should be of equal or greater concern to all persons interested in the 
reforestation of more eg 50 million acres of forest land that is now 
producing little or nothing in the way of raw materials for our nation- 
al economy or jobs for citizens. Under this item, assistance is given 
to the States to produce or purchase for distribution at attractive 
Prices tree-planting stock to landowners. To reduce this item by 
more than 75 percent or a total of $1 million appears to be a big price 
in reduced availability of tree-planting stock in order to meet overall 
budget objectives. In Ohio alone there are reported to be approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million acres still in need of reforestation. 
Based on recent planting rates, it would take 50 years to complete this 
job in Ohio and the Nation as a whole. 

In my opinion, it is not good public policy to extend this reforesta- 
tion period to 60, 70, or more years by reducing the Federal impetus 
to this program. If anything, the rate of forestation should be in- 
creased as much as is feasible rather than reducing it. The timber 
products from those forest lands would contribute in filling the nation- 
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al need for timber products 20, 30, and 40 years hence, if they are 
reforested now. We cannot start the countdown on this waiting 
period until the land has been restored to forest cover. Unnecessary 
further delays should not be sanctioned by this distinguished com- 
mittee. 

In addition to our future need for timber products, there is our 
ever-present need to protect our’ valuable watersheds. Our water 
needs are increasing at a tremendows'rate. “In many watersheds, the 
need for tree planting is of major importante. 

Mr. Chairman, the value of forests for recreation and. wildlife pur- 
poses should not be overlooked: “With‘an increasing population and 
more leisure time for the young and old, more and more opprtunities 
for outdoor recreation and wildlife production are essential to our 
general well-being. 

We are concerned by the efforts of other nations in ithe developiient 
of missiles and in the exploration in space. Mr. Chairman, let, us not 
overlook the efforts of those nations in the regeneration and develop- 
ment ‘of their forest resources. Data available in' 1950 indicates that 
Russia is planting trees at the rate /of more than 214 ‘million acres 
annually. This compares with a peak of 1 miltion acres in the United 
States reached in 195 

Since the tree-planting program started in this Nation’ in 1925 about 
5 million acres have been planted and some 2% million of these acres 
have been planted in the last 5 years. ‘Hence your‘committee has had 
a great deal to do with getting America’s tree-planting program on 
the road. 

I urge that serious consideration be given to restoring the proposed 
reduction of $1 million in the item for cooperation in forest tree plant- 
ing, and in the continuation of the assistance to States for tree planting 
and reforestation initiated this fiscal year as authorized by title TV 
of the A’gricultural Act of 1956)" Page 367 of the President’s budget 
shows nothing for this item im fiscal year 1959, for which $500,000 was 
appropriated — in fiscal year 1958. This new program has met with 
outstanding response from State foresters. It might well be the type 
of program we need to get our forest lands restored within a reasonable 
period through the cooperative efforts of the State foresters, the land- 
owners, and the Federal Government. 

Thank you. 


FOREST SERVICE AND WILDLIFE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr, Krrwan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Mr, David 
G. Rice, Jr., Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, which we will place in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows.) 


CoLorapo CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Denwer, Colo., January 18, 1958. 
Hon. Joun CARROLL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: HEnclosed is a résumé of the gopher research control project 
now being conducted in Colorado. This résumé briefly covers the need for this 
project, the progress being made, and the funds requested for its continuance 
during the coming year. 

The General Assembly of Colorado has been asked to appropriate $22,000 for 
the coming year, a request which has been approved by our assembly’s joint 
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appropriations committee. There will be $35,000. needed for the Forest Research 
Branch of the United States Forest Service and $20,000 to maintain the work 
that is being conducted by the Wildlife Research Laboratory of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This project originally was carried as a project whereby the Colorado appro- 
priated funds were definitely matched by the two above-mentioned Government 
agencies. It is our understanding that last year no funds for this project were 
definitely earmarked by either of these two services. 

It would certainly be appreciated by our association if sufficient funds could 
again be definitely in the appropriations of these two agencies. This request, 
as you will also note on the enclosure, has been approved by the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association executive-advisory committee, which is composed of presidents 
and secretaries of our 72 local associations, by our board of control, and by our 
gopher study advisory committee, composed of representatives from our asso- 
ciation and the State agricultural planning committee. 

It is our understanding that hearings are to start January 21, before the 
Interior and Related Agencise Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for appropriations for the United States Forest Service and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Your support in this matter will certainly be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Davin G. Rice, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 


Neep FoR ReEspARCH CONCERNING Rance RopeENtTs 


Adopted by Colorado Cooperative Pocket Gopher Study Advisory Committee, 
January 14, 1958 ; Colorado Cattlemen's Association Board of Control, January 
14, 1958; Colorado Cattlemen’s Association Executive-Advisory Committee, 
January 15, 1958 


Pocket gophers are a serious pest on many million acres of rangeland and 
farmland throughout the West. In Colorado alone, over 4 million acres of the 
most productive range is seriously infested, and damage has been estimated at 
more than $2 million annually. Gophers destroy valuable forage, keep range 
forage production low even where marked livestock reductions have been made, 
and lay the soil bare to erosion, seriously damaging the watersheds. Serious 
damage is also occurring on irrigated farmland. 

Because of the seriousness of pocket gopher infestations, the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association, with the support of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
sponsored a survey of pocket gopher problems. Results of the survey show the 
following: 

1. Pocket gophers have increased in recent years until they now infest 
millions of acres of rangeland throughout western range country. They 
infest lands under all ownerships and uses. About half the infested areas 
in. Colorado are on federally owned lands and the remainder on State and 
private lands. 

2. Pocket gophers cause serious damage to the range by eating or destroy- 
ing forage, by burying plants under mounds of fresh earth, by riddling the 
site with tunnels that dry out the soil, and by making the areas hazardous 
for working livestock. They prevent ranges in poor condition from im- 
proving in grazing capacity and thereby endanger watersheds. 

8. The tunneling and mound-building. activities of the pocket gopher 
contribute materially to soil instability and erosion on the watersheds. 

4. No feasible and economic method of controlling gophers on rangeland 
is known. 

5. The effects of the pocket gopher are not sufficiently understood to know 
under what conditions gopher control is necessary and desirable and under 
what conditions control is unnecessary or undesirable on rangelands. 

6. Pocket gophers also damage irrigation systems, often making them 
ineffective or expensive to operate. 

To carry on the research needed and provide a solution to the gopher prob- 
lem, the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association proposed a cooperative research 
project between the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, the United States 
Pish and Wildlife Service, and the United States Forest Service. Participation 
by Federal research agencies is sought because the pocket gopher problem is 
western-wide in scope and is a problem on Federal lands. Also, a coordinated 
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research program would make available the special skills and facilities in each 
organization that are needed. 

To meet State responsibilities in this undertaking, the Colorado Legislature 
appropriated $30,000 for fiscal year 1956 and $22,000 for fiscal year 1957 and 
1958 for use by the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station. The Colo- 
rado om Assembly will again be asked to appropriate $22,000 for fiscal 
year 1959. 

To implement the complete program it is necessary that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make funds available to the research organization of the Forest Serv- 
ice for studies to determine the relation of pocket gophers to (a) forage pro- 
duction and (b) watershed values of forest and rangelands. This information 
is essential to determine where pocket gopher control is needed and economical. 
This research will require an annual appropriation of $35,000. We urge that 
this amount be added to the forest research item of the Forest Service. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Wildlife Research Laboratory, 
an active participant in the program, is studying the food habits of these animals 
and control measures to determine the most effective and economical methods 
of control of pocket gophers. 

In order to continue the current research on this problem, an appropriation of 
at least $20,000 will be necessary for this project. .We urge that this amount be 
added to the funds made available to the Fish and Wildlife Service by Congress. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Congresswoman Coya Knutson has forwarded the com- 
mittee a letter supporting the appropriation for Lake States Experi- 
ment Station, particularly the research center at Grand Rapids. We 
will place her letter in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Hovuse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. MicHat. J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior Appropriations Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I respectfully urge favorable and early considera- 
tion by your committee of the initial appropriation of $147,000 for Lake States 
Experiment Station of the United States Forest Service and particularly the 
research center at Grand Rapids. ‘ 

I urge this action and stress its need because of my belief that we must have 
a strong national economy in these most difficult days. The present request is 
an important phase of our program to bolster and improve the economic status 
of our State and thereby the national economy. 

Attached is a copy of the resolution of the forest region rehabilitation com- 
mittee which clearly defines the need for this action by your committee and the 
House of Representatives. I'll very much appreciate your courtesy in including 
this letter and the resolution in the record of hearings on this important eco- 
nomic measure. 

Sincerely, 
Congresswoman Cora KNvuTSON. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the economy of the forest region of Minnesota is to a large extent de- 
pendent on the fullest use and development of the timber resources of the area; 
an 

Whereas approximately one-third of our commercial forest land at the present 
is producing little or no timber and more land is each year reverting to a non- 
productive stage; and 

Whereas a fuller development of these resources will increase the tax base of 
the area, provide additional revenue through the sale of timber products, in- 
crease opportunities for employment and manufacture, conserve the water re- 
sources and assist in the development of the tourist industry and its use for 
recreational purposes ; and 
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Whereas the future development and conservation of this important resource 
is dependent on scientific research and management and on the control of fires, 
tinsects, and disease ; and 

Whereas the counties and other taxing districts are unable to finance such 
research : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the forest region rehabilitation committee endorse the recom- 
mendation of the upper Mississippi Valley section of the Society of Foresters 
for increased appropriation for the Lake States Experiment Station of the 
United States Forest Service, and particularly to the research center at Grand 
Rapids which serves northern Minnesota, commencing with an initial appro- 
priation of $147,000 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress and that they be requested to sponsor and support such 
appropriation. 


Forest SEervice 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Cesmmeer 

man Lipscomb urging increased ee a ee for the Forest - 

ice. The communication will be placed in the recoid at this point. 
(The mater referred to is as follows: ) 


HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., January 21, 1958. 
Hon. Micuaret J. Kirwan, 


Chairman, Department of the Interior Subcommittee, House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a telegram which I received today from 
the chairman of the Los Angeles County Watershed Commission urging increased 
appropriations in the Forest Service budget for fire protection and control. 

This expression of views is forwarded for your consideration during the hear- 
ings on the Forest Service budget. 

Sincerely yours, 


GLENARD P. Lipscoms, 
Member of Congress. 
Los ANGELES, CaALir., January 21, 1958. 
GLENARD P. Lrpscoms, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand House Appropriations Subcommittee, headed by Congressman 
Michael Kirwan, is currently conducting hearings on Forest Service budget. 
Serious year-round fire hazard exists in southern California. This condition 
has not been recognized in budget action for fire protection of national forests 
in this area. A recent result of this failure was the disastrous 24,000-acre prime 
watershed fire in Angeles Forest late last November. A serious fire danger also 
exists now due to prolonged periods of high winds and insufficient rainfall. In- 
creased funds to provide adequate number of firemen year long are urgently 
needed. Increases also needed for fire-protection roads, firemen housing, and 
equipment. Request your active support during current hearongs to insure 
these needed increased appropriations. 


Rosert T. Raprorp, 
Chairman, Watershed Commission, Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee has received letters from Congress- 
men James Roosevelt and Clyde Doyle, enclosing and supporting iden- 
tical telegrams from Robert T. Radford urging support of the appro- 
priation for the Forest Service. They will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1957. 
Hon. Micw ag, Kirwan, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLeAGur: I am enclosing a telegram for your interest which I have 
received from Mr. Robert T. Radford, chairman of the Los Angeles County Water- 
shed Commission. 

While I know that you have a deep appreciation of the situation that Mr. Rad- 
ford outlines, at the same time I feel that his telegram might be a valuable addi- 
tion to your considerations of the Forest Service budget. 

All best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Los ANGELES, CALir., January 21, 1958. 
MicHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Have just learned that your Appropriations Subcommittee has scheduled hear- 
ings for our side witnesses, January 22 and 23. Earnestly regret that short 
notice again this year prohibits my attending your committee hearings. Re- 
viewed with you last year the serious inadequacies which exist in fire protection of 
the important national forest watersheds in southern California caused by lack 
of adequate appropriations. Our Angeles Forest this year suffered a loss of 
32,000 valuable acres of prime watershed; 24,000 acres was burned in one fire 
in late Noyember outside the so-called fire season. Increased funds to provide 
adequate number of firemen year long are urgently needed. Increases also 
needed for fire protection roads firemen housing and equipment. Request that 
you use your leadership to strengthen protection of our valuable national water- 
sheds in this area. 

Rosert T, RADFORD, 
Chairman, Los Angeles County Watershed Commission. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. MIcHAEL KIRWAN, 


House of Representatives. 


DeAR FRIEND AND COLLEAGUE: I am in support of all the merit there is in this 
telegram contained. 
Kind personal regards. 
Cordially, 


CrLybE Doyte, M. C. 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., January 21, 1958. 
OLYDE DOYLE, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand House Appropriation Subcommittee, headed by Congressman Mi- 
chael Kirwan, is currently conducting hearings on Forest Service budget. Seri- 
ous year-round fire hazard exists in southern California. This condition has 
not ‘been recognized in budget action for fire protection of national forests in 
this area. A recent result of this failure was the disastrous 24,000-acre prime 
watershed fire in Angeles Forest late last November. A serious fire danger also 
exists now due to prolonged periods of high winds jand insufficient rainfall. In- 
creased funds to provide adequate number of firemen year-long are urgently 
needed. Increases also needed for fire-protection roads, firemen housing, and 
equipment. Request your active support during current hearings to insure these 
needed increased appropriations. 

Roserr T. RAprForp, 
Chairman, Los Angeles County Watershed Commission. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Senator Anderson of New Mexico has sent the com- 


mittee a letter in support of the Forest Service which we will insert in 
the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENA‘E, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


January 24, 1958. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. Kirwan, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 


DeaR MIKE: I am writing to express an interest in appropriation for funds for 
the United States Forest Service, to be used in their research program in con- 
nection with the control and eradication of insects and disease. 

Due to the severe drought of the past few years in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
southern Colorado, we have had a severe infestation of the destructive pine 
beetle. Hundreds of thousands of trees were destroyed by this infestation. 
Estimates of the loss in New Mexico during the 1957 fiscal year amounted to 
195 million board-feet of sawtimber. It would be impossible to estimate the 
damage to smaller trees. Besides making tremendous inroads on our commer- 
cial timber, the State lost heavily from deterioration of recreational areas, 
damage to watersheds, and increased fire hazards. 

I realize that we are faced with having to increase the appropriation for the 
military program, but I do not believe we should neglect such important natural 
resources as our timber. Unless we provide the fvnds for research and control 
of insects and disease in our forests, we will suffer irreparable damage to a 
resource that is vital to our national defense. 

I hope you will give this budget item your particular attention and see that 
funds for this purpose are not reduced. An increase in funds for research could 


easily be used if it should appear possible to get an increase over the budget 
request. 


Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


Mr. Kirwan. I would like to insert in the record a statement I have 
received from Congressman John Shelley, of California, pertaining 


to the Park Service request for funds to restore the old mint building 
in San Francisco. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN F. SHELLEY, FirtH District, CALIFORNIA 


The National Park Service, Department of the Interior, is requesting for the 
fiscal year 1959 an appropriat5ion for the rehabilitation and restoration of the 
old mint building at Fifth and Mission Streets in San Francisco, Calif. The 
appropriation request is in the amount of $600,000 and the plans of the National 
Park Service are to have a small display area in one of the basements to contain 
minting machinery and recall the historic role of the San Francisco Branch 
Mint, which has been discontinued. However, the primary use of this building 
would be for the National Park Service regional offices. Now, I believe, that 
with the construction of a new Federal office building in San Francisco—the 
property is now being acquired for the site by the Federal Government—the Park 
Service will be provided with ample office space. 

San Francisco is in a unique position geographically. The city of San Fran- 
cisco has only 43 square miles of land available and therefore has to make every 
attempt to avert further loss of land from the tax rolls and must utilize every 
opportunity to return land already lost back on the tax rolls and allow this land 
to be used as valuable income-producing property. As you know, we have in 
the city several large Federal establishments such as the Presidio and Fort Mason 
which cover very substantial areas in San Francisco. And, therefore, it is 
essential to allow some of this land released for the use of private ownership. 

I include with my statement a copy of a letter from the Honorable George 
Christopher, mayor of the city and county of San Francisco which states the 
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official position of the mayor’s office and I would also point out to the committee 
that citizens of San Francisco have also expressed their opposition to this item 
in the appropriations request of the Department of the Interior, I respectfully 
request the committee to withhold approval of this item of $600,000 until a very 
detailed investigation can be made and all viewpoints be considered in regard 
to rehabilitating the old mint building in San Francisco. 


SAN Francisco, January 17, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn F, SHELLEY, 


Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: It has been called to my attention recently that 
there is an item of $600,000 in the Federal budget to rehabilitate the old mint 
at Fifth and Mission Streets. It is proposed that this old building serve as a 
national historical site housing a Gold Rush Museum and the regional offices of 
the National Park Service. 

I know that you are familiar with the location of this valuable real estate 
in the heart of the downtown area, and it occurs to me that a museum would 
be entire:y out of place here. Also, construction of the new Federal office build- 
ing should provide ample space for National Park Service offices. 

Your advice as to the status of this budget item would be very much appre- 
ciated. 

A measure to release this choice site to private ownership would indeed be 
welcomed, particularly in view of the Federal Government’s necessary proposed 
defense spending. San Francisco is a comparatively small city—43 square 
miles—and we must utilize every available property to minimize the real-estate 
tax burden of our citizens. Too much property has already been taken off our 
tax rolls, and any steps you may be able to take to return the old mint, where 


it will become a valuable income-producing property, would indeed be gratifying 
to San Francisco and its taxpayers. 


With every good wish, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 


GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, Mayor. 
FOREST SERVICE AND BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. A letter received from Senator Wayne Morse will also 
be placed im the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


January 21, 1958. 
Hon. Mic aen J. Kirwan, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mike: I am enclosing for insertion in the record of your hearings the 
attached statement on the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 
budget. 

In the interest of conserving the time available to other witnesses, I shall not 
appear personally, and since we had an opportunity to get together last Friday 
to discuss these matters, this statement will serve the purpose of making the 


major topic we discussed available for the consideration of the entire committee. 
With best. personal regards, 
Sincerely, 





WAYNE Morse. 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR WAYNE Morse 


Chairman Kirwan and members of the subcommittee, the purpose of this state- 
ment is to discuss one subject—the need for timber-access roads-—and I shall 
dwell primarily on the road needs for the national forests. However, I do wish 
to state that I have discussed other problems relative to the Forest Service 
budget with Senator Neuberger, Congresswoman Green, and with Congressmen 
Porter and Ullman. I am in agreement with them on their views, so I shall not 
comment at this time on various additional forest matters. 
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BUDGET REQUESTS WELL BELOW NEED 


Within the past few years the need for access roads has been well recognized. 
Dynamie proof of this is found in the increase that has occurred in the rate 
of construction. However, last year and again this year less than the $27 million 
authorization has been requested. Because the Congress has been lenient it has 
permitted the Forest Service to construct roads not only by the use of appropriated 
funds controlled by the Appropriations Committee and the budget structure, but 
also by another device entirely outside of congressional control. The Forest 
Service can and does siphon off potential receipts to build roads. It can and 
does reduce the price of its timber by the estimated cost of the road and re- 
quires the successful bidder for the timber to perform the construction. On the 
one hand, the construction of roads with appropriated funds has dropped 
from 1,134 miles in 1957 to 1,120 miles in 1958. In the fiseal year 1959 only 998 
miles are planned for construction, About two-thirds of the roads built will 
be for timber access and the balance will be for general purposes. On the other 
hand, in 1956 $23 million in potential receipts were siphoned off for timber 
purchaser construction and this jumped to $29 million in 1957. Indications 
are that the amount will climb over $30 million this year and next year. It is 
well recognized that it will always be desirable to have timber purchasers build 
some of the roads, but no real saving occurs when the full authorization is not 
sought and used. 

In 1956 without dissent the Congress increased the authorization for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 from $24 million to $27 million. Im fiscal year 1958 the 
budget request was for $24,336,000. As I recall the $336,000 increase was 
primarily to cover increased retirement costs and this did not accomplish 
more road construction. A comparison of past with present budgets must take 
into account that continuing cost. In fiscal 1958 the Bureau of the Budget 
impounded $1 million of the access-road money. Of this amount, after strong 
protestations only $150,000 was released and these funds were for the pur- 
pose of providing engineering services to increase construction by timber 
sale purchasers. For fiscal year 1959 even less is requested for roads, $23,- 
099,000. 

INCREASES RECOMMENDED 


For the last 2 years there has been a deficit of $6,565,000 between the amount 
sought and the amount permitted by the authorization. I want to urge that 
$6,565,000 additional be appropriated under the “Forest road and trail” budg- 
et for the express purpose of constructing timber-access roads. 

I also want to urge that the Forest Service be instructed that if it wishes 
to curtail road construction it reduce the amount of receipts siphoned off by 
the use of timber sale purchaser construction, but spend its appropriated funds. 
Actually I see no reason to reduce the total road construction program at 
all, but I do believe that there should be no cutback in the appropriated fund 
utilization. 

BENEFITS TO BE SECURED 


Let me set forth briefly a little history so that the necessity will be more 
readily apparent. We have lagged in the road program for some time. Up until 
World War II the national forest timber was inlow demand. After World War II 
the demand climbed but the forests were without essential roads to harvest the 
timber. The Korean situation and the housing boom created a large demand 
for timber but it could not be fulfilled and the result was that timber prices 
climbed to record highs by early 1956. Short supply was one basic reason for 
this and contributed in some measure to forcing up lumber prices. Policies which 
crippled the VA and FHA programs and produced a tight money policy rapidly 
cut off the ability of our young people to purchase homes. The demand for lum- 
ber dropped. As a result many lumber operators in my State were caught in a 
terrible squeeze. First, they had to bid high to get timber in short supply and 
second, they often had to build expensive roads in order to cut and market their 
timber. As long as prices held up they were at least able to stay in business, 
but with lumber prices dropping, they were badly hurt. Many had high-priced 
timber sales on their hands upon which they had spent $100,000 or $200,000, or 
more, over several months’ time for road construction before they cut their tim- 
ber. At the very peak of the stumpage market they were caught in a badly 
declining market. 
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Now with the era of sputnik upon us and the tremendous defense demands we 
are called upon to cut timber access-road construction. At the same time our 
domestic economy is sagging badly. Lumber and housing were hit first but now 
other industries are feeling the impact. The President has said in effect that 
the economy now needs a little needle rather than a checkrein. As a part of 
such an approach, I think we have to do several things. 

First, we must bear in mind that economic cycles are not a thing of the past. 
Therefore, we must make every effort to minimize the effect of a downturn. 
Government timber is increasing in importance, especially in the West. If the 
Federal Government will move expeditiously to get a complete network of main 
line timber roads constructed, it will be possible for persons to bid for national- 
forest timber and log it quickly so that they are not so readily caught in a 
market squeeze. 

Second, the lumber industry has suffered a serious financial blow in the last 2 
years. Shutdowns have been widespread. Failures have been quite numerous, 
and overall profit levels have dropped or disappeared and Oregon has been gripped 
by a real local depression. If the Government continues to expect timber pur- 
chasers to construct $30 million worth of timber roads while it spends only about 
half that amount for construction out of its overall appropriation for roads, the 
small and medium firms will continue to be at a disadvantage in getting back 
on their feet. 

Third, in times of economic stress, our rural counties, which are generally in 
a tight fiscal situation, are badly hurt by the overall slowdown. The counties 
receive a portion of national-forest receipts as a payment in lieu of taxes. At 
the very time their need is to maintain income they are hurt by the instability 
of the in-lien payment as timber sales and prices drop. A drop in national- 
forest revenue is apparent and its effect will be felt in this next fiscal year. At 
the same time more reliance will be placed on construction of roads by timber 
purchasers, thereby aggravating the problem. 

Finally, when roads are constructed by appropriated funds real benefits 
accrue to the Government in more efficient and better protected operations. 
The General Accounting Office made an audit of the Forest Service which was 
released last summer. Their major recommendation was that more roads be 
built by the use of appropriated funds. Apparently the Bureau of the Budget 
has not seen fit to accept this recommendation. The office of the Comptroller 
General is a creature of the Congress and we have created his office for the 
express purpose of achieving the most effective expenditure of funds. We 
should give careful consideration to his expert and objective advice. 


OREGON’S NATIONAL FORESTS—THEIR NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Oregon national forests are a real asset to our Nation. The Forest Service 
estimates that the national forests of Oregon have a commercial value of 214 
billions of dollars. Our State contains one-third of the value in the entire 
national forest system, although Oregon’s national forests account for only 8 
percent of the total area in the system. This huge value exists because Ore- 
gon’s national forests are primarily timberland. Of the 14,8 million acres of 
national forests in the State, 11.4 million acres are timberland. Oregon’s 
national forests lead the Nation in the amount of timber in them. There is a 
reservoir of 196 billion board-feet. Despite the fact that Oregon has only 11 
percent more timber in her national forests than does adjoining California, 
Oregon’s forests not only lead the Nation in timber cut but, for example, in 
1956 80 percent more timber was cut from her forests than from California’s. 
I do not make these comparisons to disparage in any way California’s fine sys- 
tem of national forests, but to point out the role Oregon’s national forests play 
not only in the State’s economy but in the Nation. In 1956 income from the 
sale of timber alone from the Oregon national forests was over $34 million or 
one-third of the money received by the Government from all national-forest 
timber sales. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that the Federal Government is extracting a 
heavy profit from Oregon’s national forests as well as those in California, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Arkansas the six leading States in revenue 
production. 


We need the roads to develop our timber because still the actual timber cut 
is well below the sustained yield cut. 


Oregon’s national forests have a heavy recreational use. She is the third rank- 
ing State with over 4 million visits. California is the leading State with over 
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we es reflect Sees population is many times 
Oregon's, our record is a complimen our superb scenery. 
t you gentlemen in your wisdom will provide for the con- 
tinued real growth of the benefits our national forests provide and I want to 
express my deep appreciation for the efforts each of you have made to develop 
our natural resources. 
I also enclose for inclusion in the record a letter dated January 13, 1958, 
addressed to me by the Port Orford Plywood Corp. 


Port Orrorp Pryrwoop Corp., 


Port Orford, Oreg., January 13, 1958. 
Hon. Wayne L, Morse, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Senator Morse: Of the 96 United States Senators, probably no more 
than 90 know there is a Curry County in Oregon. Few know our timber situa- 
tion here. Several have probably heard of the Rogue River. 

You, Senator Morse, realize the access problem and the need for access roads 
to properly manage, supervise, protect, and harvest the nationally owned timber. 
You realize that there are extensive areas of untouched virgin Douglas-fir timber 
in Curry County. You realize how essential it is to have this timber properly 
managed and that without access roads into our timber little semblance of 
management can be attained. 

The Forest Service cannot build roads without money, however, the Forest 
Service will repay into the general fund far more than the cost of the roads. 
Some will say, “Certainly, but only by depleting our timber resources.” You 
know that this is not true and that only by access to the timber can it be saved 
from damage by insects, disease, and fire. The harvest program of the Forest 
Service plans that the allowable cut will provide a sustained and continuous 
yield. 

For a better national economy and to provide a sound basic economy in Curry 
County, we need to speed the access road program. The Forest Service has a 
plan for the needed roads. The Siskiyou National Forest is without access to 
the vast stands of virgin timber in the upper Rogue River and Illinois River 
timber. We request that sufficient funds be budgeted for an access road up the 
Rogue. The Bureau of Public Roads has estimated the cost to be about $3,100,- 
000. If Senate bill 1136 is not passed, at least the budget for access roads should 


be increased to provide for the Gold Beach to Illinois River access road. 
Sincerely, 


Josern K. Zoox. 
FOREST SERVICE AND BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger which we will make a part of the record at this 
point. 

Unirep STATes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKs, 


January 20, 1958. 
Hon. Micwaet J. Ktrwan, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Kirwan: In order to afford Congresswoman Green, Con- 
gressman Porter and Congressman Uliman the fullest opportunity to present 
their statements orally, I am sending this statement to you on the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management budgets. Also, in the interest of avoiding 
repetition, I shall deal primarily with one subject, although I wish you to know 
that I associate myself with their views. Congressman Don Magnuson, a member 
of your subcommittee, was in attendance at the Senate Public Works Committee 
hearings on timber access roads held this fall, and he fully understands the 
situation. I am sure he has told you that the need for timber access roads 
received the overwhelming endorsement of all witnesses including those speak- 
ing on behalf of the governors of Pacific Northwest States, the counties, the 
lumber industry and the users of the national forest. 
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- We have another critical need—housing for Forest Service personnel-—that is 
not adequately dealt:with in;this year’s budget for the Forest Service; although 
I note that it has received imcteased recognition. As you know, the recent fiséal 
and monetary policies that affect the housing industry have caused a sharp 
downturn in ‘home construction! | This in turn has caused widespread unemploy- 
ment in the lumber industry of the West as well as the home building imdustry. 
It will take a major reversal of overall policy to revitalize these two basic 
industries but the existing situation provides an opportunity to provide some 
relief while accomplishing another worthwhile program. 

The Forest Service has embarked on a program to provide their people and 
their families, who are required to live at isolated places, with adequate homes, 
Presently they have 1,150 families living in substandard residences. This en- 
dangers the health of these people, lowers their morale and causes the expendi- 
ture of funds for temporary maintenance in properties that should be demolished. 
Apparently the need to improve conditions is well established and a program 
has been set forth. The question then is whether there would be an advantage 
to moving faster on it than the present budget permits. 

Were the housing industry thriving as it was several years ago, only the 
argument of the need would be present: However, the current situation offers 
the Congress an opportunity to solve not only the Forest Service housing needs 
but also to aid in reducing the record unemployment we now have. 

The problem is easily susceptible to action because the Forest Service housing 
program can be expanded without an expansion of government personnel and 
with positive aid to the segment of the home-building industry which has been 
very hard hit—the small builders in our rural towns. 

The ‘1959 budget calls for $8,110,000 for the construction of improvements; 
$3 million of this amount is for maintenance, $1,115,000 is for the construction 
of lookouts and offices, and only $3,850,000 is for homes. On the other hand the 
Forest Service had additional needs of $19,150,000 to replace the 1,150 substandard 
dwellings. 

The present program is so small that I doubt that the most economic use is 
made of the funds. Often only one home is constructed at a ranger station when 
the ultimate need may be 3 or 4. If all the homes needed at one site could be 
constructed at the same time, a lower bid price might be obtained. Obviously at 
the rate the program is now moving, it would be hard to concentrate construction 
in one location. However, if funds could be made available to do the job in 1 
or 2 years, the economies would be possible. 

In order to make full information available for your consideration, I requested 
the Forest Service to furnish me with data which is contained in their letters of 
December 26, 1957, and January 13, 1958. 

The difference between the $23 million cited in their first letter and the 
$19,150,000 in the second letter is accounted for by the amount.in this year’s 
budget which will allow only 190 of the 1,150 needed homes to be built. At the 
present rate it will take 6 years to complete the work. The Forest Service also 
cites additional needs for other than home construction in point 3 of their 
January 13 letter. I desired that this information be made available in order 
that the committee would not receive any misleading impression as to other 
construction programs which I am not now suggesting be speeded up. 

I particularly call to your attention the photographs the Forest Service fur- 
nished showing the examples of substandard homes. I requested that they not 
produce pictures of the worst homes and I also requested they furnish pictures 
of the typical home that is. being constructed. 

As you know the Forest Service charges a rental, adjusted for the inaccessibil- 
ity of their ranger stations, which is deposited in the Treasury. I understand 
the rates have been examined by the General Accounting Office and Budget 
Bureau, and the Forest Service is in conformance with the requirements, 

I will appreciate your consideration of my request that the home construction 
program be stepped up so that it may be completed in 2 years. Because of the 
critical unemployment problems in the rural areas, I urge that the program be 
increased from $3,850,000 to $13,850,000 for fiscal year 1959 with the expectation 
that the balance be made available next year if desirable. This would allow for 
the construction of 690 homes this year and 460 next year. 

While the Forest Service uses standardized plans, I would hope. that the 
committee would include a special admonition that the Forest Service make a 
further review of home plans to be sure that all unnecessary frills are eliminated. 
You will note that housing needs are concentrated in seven Western States 
although there are also substantial needs in the South and East. 
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I think that since one strong justification’ for speeding up the program is 
to aid the homebuilding industry, consideration should be given to construction 
of homes in areas where unemployed would benefit. In Oregon our unemploy- 
ment fund is in critical condition. If we can ease some of the strain with this 
worthwhile program, it will certainly be of widespread help. 

I want to assume you that the people of the West will be most grateful for any 
assistance you can provide. 

I note that the Forest Service budget for forest land management appears to 
provide for a slight overall increase, but I understand that many of the individual 
programs have been held below last year’s level because funds have been impound- 
ed or transferred. I want at this time to again register my objection to the 
action taken last fall to impound these funds. Because of the time lag between 
the time the budget is prepared and part of the time when the money can be spent, 
many changes can occur. I hope that the committee will insure that the funds 
appropriated will enable the Forest Service to sell all the timber that. sound 
forest practices and market demands will permit. 

The Bureau of Land Management budget for forestry has been cut $368,000. 
This is the largest cut in any phase of their budget for the management of lands 
and resources. Because most of the Bureau’s forest activities are in Oregon, 
this may reduce this program. In the past few years the Bureau has increased 
its allowable timber cut by virtue of new inventories. This reduction may make 
it impossible to harvest the full cut and will aggravate the shortage of timber 
available in the Willamette Valley area. I hope the committee will give special 
consideration here to the fact that the BLM like the Forest Service provides real 
income to the Treasury and that last year it deposited $185 million in the Treas- 
ury after payments to local government. The entire operation of this Bureau 
was conducted at a cost of only $22,100,000. With this handsome return, I do 
not see the wisdom of cutting the funds available for those activities that bring 
in revenue. 

The enclosed article from the Medford Mail-Tribune for January 15, 1958, shows 
that the Bureau of Land Management hopes to cut 40 million feet more than it 
cut last year, and that it only has 68-million feet of this 160-million foot total 
ready for the market. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


(Medford Mail-Tribune, January 15, 1958] 
160 MrtxI0oN Boarp-F ret Set For Sate 


Approximately 160 million board-feet of timber will be sold during 1958 
by the Medford district office of the Bureau of Land Management, according 
to an announcement yesterday afternoon. 

It was made during a public meeting in the Jackson County courthouse audi- 
or attended by about 80 persons, most of them connected with the lumber 
ndustry. 

The meeting war to inform the public regarding the bureau’s programs and 
provide an opportunity for suggested improvement in the programs. 


TOTAL TIMBER SALES 


The total timber sales in millions of board-feet as broken up into management 
areas or administrative units would be: north Jackson, 42.6 allowable cut, 55.8 
according to the plan for 1958 with a difference of plus 13.2 south Jackson would 
have 13.7 in allowable cut, 19.2 according to the 1958 plan and plus 5.5 difference ; 
north Josephine, 43.6 allowable cut, 64.5 according to the 1958 plan and plus 20.9 
difference; south Josephine, 8.2 allowable cut, 6.8 according to the 1958 plan 
and -1.4 difference; Klamath, 13.5 allowable cut, 14.0 according to 1958 plan 
and plus 0.5 difference. 

This gives a district total allowable cut of 121.6 million board feet and 160.3 
million board feet under the 1958 plan, 

The allowable cut is that designated by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
figures under the 1958 plan is what the staff of the Medford district office of the 
BLM estimates can. be offered for sale this year. 
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INCLUDES CARRYOVER 


This year, the total of 160.3 million board-feet includes 10. million board-feet 
of ae carried over from that not sold last year, a spokesman for the BLM 
exp Fs 

Ross Youngblood, district forester for BLM, said weather is the only factor 
which may hamper or delay timber sales for the calendar year of 1958. 

Asked how much of the 160 million board-feet of timber proposed for sale 
had been cruised, Youngblood said about 68 million board-feet. 


MOST CONVENIENT 


Questioned on the method used in estimating amount of timber in each tract 
put up for sale. Youngblood said the BLM’s method has been found the least 
expensive and most convenient from the Government’s viewpoint. He admitted 
some variation exists in methods used by different agencies placing timber on 
sale. An attempt is now being made to get all such agencies to use the same 
method, he said. 

Russ Getty, of the State BLM office, said a major handicap has been lack of 
regular personnel for timber cruising. BLM personnel, because of job require- 
ments, have had to spend less time on cruising timber for sales estimates and 
more time on other phases of their jobs. 

Civil service is now convinced that cruising is a professional job vital to the 
lumber industry and a man must be allowed to concentrate on it. With one 
man making the cruise all the time, lumbermen will become better acquainted 
with his method of estimating timber and can make the conversion to their own 
unit of measure more easily, Getty explained. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Every tract put up for sale is discussed by an advisory board of 10 people 
representing a cross-section of the community, Youngblood explained. The board 
is inclined to be conservative on its timber estimates, Youngblood said. 

All sales are approved in the district office, Youngblood said. Tally sheets are 
sent to the IBM machine company in Portland for a final aceurate check, he 
added. 

A brief outline of the work done and planned on access roads into BLM timber 
tracts was given by Dick Schlachter, district engineer. Completed are 18 miles 
on the Galice system on the south side of the Rogue River, 7 miles on the 
Kelsey-Mule Creek system on the north side of the Rogue River and repair work 
on the Hellgate Bridge, part of the Galice system. When completed the Galice 
system will extend for 40 miles, it was explained. 


ROAD PROJECTS 


Access road prospects for 1958 include the West Fork of Evans Creek for access 
to 1,170 million board-feet of timber, 70 million board-feet of BLM and 470 
million board-feet private timber. Road length is 16 miles. 

White Horse Creek bridge will lead to 100 million board-feet. of timber, 69 
million board-feet of BLM and 31 million board-feet of private timber. Snow 
Creek bridge will provide easier access to 94 million board-feet of timber, 77 
million of BLM, 8 million of forest service and 9 million of private timber. 
Thompson Creek bridge will facilitate access to 50 million board-feet. 

Proposed for 1959 is the Keno Road, to extend for 14 miles to an area of 683 
million board-feet of timber. The total includes 170 million for the forest service, 
157 million for Weyerhauser, 24 million of other private timber, and 332 million 
board-feet of BLM timber. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Mr, Earl 


D. Morris concerning the National Park Service, which will be inserted 
at this point. 


Younestown, On10, January 20, 1958. 
Dear Mr. Kirwan: The other day the Youngstown Vindicator reported your 
feelings concerning the administration’s appropriation request covering the 
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National Park Service and Forestry Service. The news story said you thought 
oo powecnt was inadequate and would disrupt the projects in process, namely, 
on 66. ’ 

I wish to encourage you in providing for these improvements to our national 
parks, monuments, and forests. Your recent trip to visit in the national parks 
undoubtedly impressed you with historic significance of these shrines. Their 
primeval beauty must be preserved not only for this generation but our country- 
men of the future. 

There is a personal interest in seeing that the National Park Service has ade- 
quate funds as my wife and I have been among the millions who enjoy visiting 
the parks each year. We are campers and have spent a month each year in 
the western parks, such as, Yellowstone, Rocky Mountain, Zion, Grand Teton, 
Bryce, Grand Canyon, Mesa Verde, and so forth. In every park we found the 
personnel courteous and extremely cooperative in helping to make our stays 
enjoyable. We were disturbed by the inadequate housing provided for the 
forest rangers, especially the grossly deteriorated facilities for the summer tem- 
porary rangers. The project, “Mission 66,” will go a long way to accomplish 
many needed improvements. This must continue or the physical facilities to 
handle the thousands, yet more, millions of visitors will crumble from sheer 

‘numbers. 

We Americans make little progress in preserving our country as a beautiful 
land. I can still recall the ranger at one park point to a lovely cluster of flow- 
ers sagging under the weight of the “American national flower,” the discarded 
Kleenex. This sage of the forest certainly placed responsibility where it belongs, 
upon the American public, both for their desire to see beauty and ease of wasting 
it. If it takes money to preserve our heritage then let us act decisively by 
appropriating the necessary funds even if additional taxes are necessary. 

We encourage your efforts in championing this cause. 
Sincerely yours. 
























Eart D. Morris. 
JANUARY 23, 1958. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS 






Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of numerous communica- 
tions covering items in the Interior appropriation bill which we will 
insert in the record at this point. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
North Manchester, Ind., January 19, 1958. 
House COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR GENTLEMEN: In regard to the plan suggested by Mr. Lloyd W. Swift, 
chief of the Forest Service’s Division of Wildlife Management, whereby highly 
desirable improvements on fish and wildlife habitats in the national forests 
would be feasible, we of the Manchester College conservation club strongly urge 
that appropriations be made by the committee to carry out his plan. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tim JONES, 
Michigan Member of the Club. 


KETOHIKAN, ALASKA, January 16, 1958. 







House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge appropriation of balance of Alaska Public Works Act authorization for 
1959 fiscal year. These funds urgently needed by schools and cities to absorb 
new population and to encourage development. Alaska’s population has in- 
creased over 60 percent since 1950 compared to 9 percent for Nation, Military 
and Federal impact has caused spiraling construction costs. 


J. H. Goprne, Mayor. 
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Rvrposo, ‘N: Mex., Janwary 18, 1958. 
Hovse INTERIM COMMITTEE'ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : Ruidoso is.a summer resort located in the Lincoln National Forest 
of southeastern New Mexico. We are vitally interested in the appropriations 
te the United States Forest Service overall and especially as pertains to recrea- 
tion and roads. 

The Forest Service provides the only outdoor recreation available to our local 
citizens and thousands of visitors. 

Our situation has been this,. During the CCC era recreational facilities were 
provided. .After their construction funds were not available to adequately main- 
tain this construction. .No funds have been provided for new facilities. The 
only new recreational facilities that we have seen in nearly 20 years have been 
constructed during the current and immediately past fiscal period. These new 
facilities have met only in part the recreational demands of the public in this 
area. It is my hope that the Congress can see its way clear to provide funds 
so that the Forest Service could adequately play its role as a recreational 
provider. 

The road maintenance has deteriorated, to my personal knowledge, during tha 
last 20 years. The Lincoln National Forest with many hundreds of miles of 
roads has only one blade. If it works the Ruidoso area every 2 to 3 years we 
are fortunate. Additional money is imperative for both new construction, recon- 
struction and normal maintenance of existing forest roads. 

This letter is not intended to be of a detrimental nature as regards the personnel 
of the United States Forest Service; it is however, aimed directly at the overall 
budget as allocated to the United States Forest Service. 

Yours truly, 
Dan. D. SWEARINGIN. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., January 18, 1958. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
House of Representatives, Washingtun, D. C.: 


Forest roads, and their development, are of tremendous interest to us in 
Albuquerque and the State of New Mexico. Our groups at the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce have been frustrated on many projects—particularly in the 
field of tourist and recreation development—by the deplorable condition of forest 
roads, particularly in the Sandia Mountains in the Cibola National Forest east 
of Albuquerque, and also in the Jemez Mountains to the north. 

It is ironic that the Federal Government should have a giant highway program, 
paying most of the cost on interstate highways, and yet the roads in the forests, 
which are directly under Federal control should be so neglected. 

Apparently no program is underway to modernize these roads. So, we are 
grateful. to see Members of the House tackling this problem. 

We hope your thinking includes recreational’roads. It is like a slap in the 
face to drive on fine highways to the forest entrance, see a beautiful sign “Enter- 
ing Cibola National Forest” and simultaneously have the highway turn into a 
corrugated, bumpy, rocky, dusty road—a road possibly constructed 20 or 30 
years ago and only indifferently maintained ever since. Certainly these roads 
are not geared to the masses of modern automobiles that try to use them. 

An outstanding example of the increase in the use of forest roads by the public 
is the one through the Cibola National Forest to the Sandia Crest near Al- 
buquerque, When built, this road carried a trickle of traffic, and was also ade- 
quate for the burro-drawn wood carts which used it. Last year 95,339 modern 
automobiles, loaded with people, drove into this area; many of them complaining 
bitterly about the unpleasant road. 

State highway officials in New Mexico often have a defeatist attitude on 
Forest Service roads within the State. The problem is so great and funds so 
limited, that they almost prefer not to face it at all. The Federal Government’s 
policy of neglect in this field undoubtedly has augmented this attitude. 

This problem is greater in New Mexico than many of the other States due to 
the large proportion of forest land in the State: roughly one-half of the real 
estate of New Mexico is owned and administered by the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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We are not interested only in roads to timber, and trails for Forest Service 
use in administering the forests. Our interest is far greater than that. It in- 
cludes the 200,000 people who live in Albuquerque, for example, who would 
like to drive into our nearby national forests without dread of tearing up their 
ears. It includes the tourists from all over the Nation and the world whom 
we invite to New Mexico. The tourist industry is one of the major businesses 
in our picturesque State. But the forest roads in the most beautiful and 
spectacular areas create an obstacle course in the path of every tourist develop- 
ment program. 

On behalf of all the interested citizenry, we want to express our appreciation 
for House committee work, and trust that as a result of your efforts positive 
action will be taken to alleviate the condition of roads in our national forests. 


Rex Boroven, 
Chairman, Tourist Committee. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 21, 1958. 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 


Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand your subcommittee currently holding hearings on Forest Service 
budget. Regret that insufficient notice prevented a representative from Los 
Angeles county appearing at your important hearing. Hope serious deficiences 
which exist in appropriations for fire protection in national forests in this area 
will be properly recognized by adequate increases. 

Burton W. CHACE, 
Chairman, Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 


YREKA, Cauir., January 22, 1958. 


Hon. MIcHAEL J. KiRwWAn, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies, Washington, D.C.: 


We have sent the following telegram to the San Francisco regional forester : 


“Upon investigation of the timber-sales practices of the Federal Forest Service 
in the Klamath National Forest, the lumber industry committee of the Yreka 
Chamber of Commerce has determined that the combined allocation for timber 
sales and access road engineering funds for this forest for fiscal year 1959 must 
be $400,000. 

“This level of allocation will enable the Klamath Forest to sell and service the 
full allowable cut. It will also enable them to work up a reasonable inventory 
of prepared sales in the immediate future, so that the sales can be spaced over 
a logical sequence in time. We deplore the fact that past budgets precluded the 
processing and sale of the full allowable cut on this forest. 

“We consider this $400,000 allocation an absolute necessity to the economic 
survival of this area. Since this figure has been discussed with your local per- 
sonnel, we assume that your budget request now in Washington is cognizant of 
this sum. Wesincerely hope that you are stressing to the utmost the fact that al- 
locations by the Federal Congress for timber-sale processing return to the 
Federal Treasury sums of money far in excess of the amount appropriated.” 

This committee was formed by the Yreka Chamber of Commerce as a result of 
hundred of complaints against the Forest Service timber-sales practices. These 
complaints were expressed at a townhall meeting of interested persons from all 
parts of Siskiyou County. Would you kindly make note and expend your utmost 
efforts in seeing that the full budget request by the Federal Forest Service for 
timber sales and road engineering is allowed by the Congress? 


ALAN J. McMurry, 
Chairman, Lumber Industry Committee of Yreka Chamber of Commerce. 


BovuLpER CouNTY METAL MINING ASSOCIATION, 
January 18, 1958. 
Dear Mr. Krrwan: This letter is written to find out if you would approve of 
a small tungsten-mines bill with a limit of 1,000 units per year to any one producer 
at $55 per unit. 
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We all realize that the taxpayers cannot be asked to appropriate large sums 
of money to subsidize the 18 large tungsten producers with their highly mechan- 
ized mines, whereby they received 92 percent of the last appropriation. 

We have 210 tungsten miners out of work in Boulder County. They cannot 
get work in other mines as all the lead, zinc, gold, silver, tungsten, and coal mines 
are shut down in this county. A miner does not seem to adapt himself to other 
kinds of work. 

It is my belief that you will find the same condition in five other States, as far 
as the small tungsten operator is concerned. 

Again I want to thank you for the very fine letter you wrote me explaining 
the tungsten situation at that time. 

Yours very truly, 


GrorGE W. CowDERY. 


Yreka, Cauir., January 22, 1958. 
Hon. Mionart J. Kirwan, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of Interior and Related Agencies Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Intercounties Chambers of Commerce of Northern California endorsed 
and subscribed statement presented by the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland As- 
sociation and hope this committee will heed plea to provide adequate appropria- 
tions for development of natural resources in national forest. We. subscribed 
to multiple-use philosophy of national resources, and urge sufficient moneys for 
recreation, timber management, and to allow maximum harvest, grazing, mining, 
and wildlife-habitat improvements and watershed protection. 

ELMER J. KENNEDY, 
President. 


ReppIne, Cauiv., January 21, 1958. 
Hon. Micnagt J. Kirwan, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Shasta County Board of Supervisors, duly convened January 20, 1958, 
endorsed and subscribed to statement presented your committee by Shasta- 
Cascade Wonderland Association and hope this committee will heed plea to pro- 
vide adequate appropriations for development of natural resources in national 
forests. We subscribe to multiple-use philosophy of natural resources, and 
urge sufficient moneys for recreational development, timber management to allow 
maximum harvest, grazing, mining, wildlife-habitat improvement, and water- 
shed protection. 

ANDREW T. JESSEN, 
Chairman, Shasta County Board of Supervisors. 


Great SMOKY MOUNTAINS CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 


Knoowville, Tenn., January 16, 1958. 
Hon MicHAkEt J. KIRWAN, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Kirwan: We respectfully urge that you get the two badly needed 
visitor centers included in the 1959 budget for the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 

With almost 3 million visitors each year (2,943,732 last year), the interpretive 
program for the benefit of visitors cannot be adequately carried out without 
these proposed centers. The information that will be presented through the 
natural-history center (near park headquarters) and the pioneer center (on 
the North Carolina side) will greatly increase the enjoyment and knowledge 
to be gotten by the increasing throngs of visitors from all over America. 

The number of visitors freia your good State of Ohio usually leads those from 
all other States except the park States of Tennessee and North Carolina. It is 
of interest to note that on several occasions Ohio has even led North Carolina in 
the number of visitors to the Great Smokies. For many years the number of 
visitors from Ohio has ranged from 150,000 to 200,000 yearly. 
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We deeply appreciate your personal interest in, and knowledge of, this park 
and its needs. We earnestly hope that you will get the visitor centers included 
in the budget for the Great Smokies. 

Sincerely, 


Jas. BE. THOMPSON; 

B, Guy Frizzeut, : 

Chairman, Park Appropriations Committee. 
CarRLos C. CAMPBELL, 

Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY KENNETH B, PoMeERoy, Curer Forrester, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, the American Forestry Association believes that the forests of 
this Nation must be greatly improved in productivity and quality. This must 
be done in order to meet the future economic needs of the people and to maintain 
the Nation’s position in world affairs. Historians have shown repeatedly that 
nations rise or fall according to the abundance of their resources. The United 
States is no exception. 

Timber products account for about one-fourth of all the raw materials we use 
in manufacturing and building. At present we enjoy a comfortable supply, but 
an expanding population requires ever greater supplies of wood. According 
to Timber Resource Review projections, the total demand for wood in the year 
2000 will be twice as great as it is today. Even the severest critics of this esti- 
mate now admit publicly that in the brief span of 4 years actual wood use for 
some products is exceeding the TRR forecast. If this is true today, what will 
the situation be 40 years hence? 

The time to act is now and the place is on the small privately owned woodlands. 
These ownerships contain the greatest area of commercial forest lands and they 
are in the poorest condition. 

Briefly some of the facts are as follows: 

Forty million acres of forest land do not have fire protection. 

Another 100 million acres are not protected adequately. 

Fifty million acres must be planted. Completion of this task alone would 
add 8 million board feet each year to timber growth. 

One hundred and fifteen million acres are poorly stocked. 

Insects, disease, and fire destroy 13 billion board-feet of sawtimber each 
year. 

Figures such as these stagger the imagination, yet the forests must be returned 
to good productive condition. It ean be done, and it is being done in a few 
places. But greater efforts must be made everywhere to get the job done every- 
where. 

Against this background the American Forestry Association makes the following 
specific recommendations with respect to Forest Service appropriations for fiscal 
year 1959: 

1. Greater emphasis should be placed upon programs that stimulate and encour- 
age the small landowner to practice better forestry on his own property. For 
example: 

(a) Cooperation in fire control should be extended to the 40 million acres 
now unprotected, and strengthened on the 100 million acres not adequately 
protected. 

(6) Cooperation in tree planting should not be withdrawn until the States 
are able to carry on indefinitely. A few States have reached this level 
but the proposed $1 million, 80-percent reduction in tree-planting funds will 
severely curtail reforestation activities in many other States. We urge 
thoughtful reconsideration of this item. 

(c) Cooperation in forest management should be expanded at least tenfold 
in the next decade. This is the farm forestry program under which techni- 
cal guidance is available to small woodland owners. Where such assistance 
is available, forest practice has improved greatly. 

2. National forest protection and management. The national forests should be 
brought to full productivity as rapidly as possible. This requires— 

(a) Construction of adequate housing facilities for personnel. 

(6b) An adequate road system. 
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(c) Continuation of an aggressive timber-sales and resource-management 
program. e 
Greater attention also should be given to the needs of watershed and wild- 
life management. 

8. Forest research. The key needed to unlock the average woodland owner’s 
apathy toward management of his forest is to provide an economic incentive for 
him. Many of these forests now contain unmerchantable timber of poor quality 
an. inferior species. Uses and markets for this material would be helpful. 


Therefore, increased emphasis on forest-products-utilization research is recom- 
mended. 





THe NortH CAROLINA ForRESTRY ASSOCIATION, INC., 


Raleigh, N. C., January 21, 1958. 
Congressman MicHArt J. Kirwan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR CONGRESSMAN Kirwan: About 2 years ago the Furniture, Plywood, and 
Veneer Council of the North Carolina Forestry Association entered into a co- 
operative agreement with the United States Forest Service and the Duke Power 
Co. This project is principally concerned with hardwood-forest management and 
utilization research. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the North Carolina Forestry Association 
unamiously have instructed me to write you requesting that more Federal funds 
be made available for forestry research work in North Carolina according to the 
endorsed statement. 

To initiate new hardwood-forestry research as well as strengthen existing 
projects a sum of $70,000 is requested to finance the work in North Carolina. 

We will appreciate your support of this vital work. 

Sincerely, 


G. E. Jackson, President. 


A Request FoR Harpwoop Forest MANAGEMENT AND UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
FUNDS IN NoRTH CAROLINA 


One out.of every six workers in North Carolina is employed in the forest in- 
dustries. Statewise, the forest industries rank next to textiles and tobacco in 
importance. The world’s largest concentration of wood furniture industries 
is centered in the Piedmont section of North Carolina. and Virginia. The raw 
supply for this industry is composed of over 90 percent hardwood timber, Less 
than one-half of this supply is being produced locally at present. Due to the 
high quality requirements for furniture stock and the rapid depletion of quality 
timber, the outlook is for less and less of the local hardwoods to meet the high 
specifications necessary for commercial use. With literally thousands of work- 
ers dependent on this industry and the huge sums of capital investment to be 
protected, it is imperative that hardwood forest management and utilization 
research supply the answers to help stabilize this important forest industry. 
These answers will be equally valuable to the thousands of farmers and other 
landowners through the Piedmont region. Thus, we see there is a definite need 
for forestry research in the Piedmont section. 

According to the latest forest survey figures, in the North Carolina Piedmont 
alone, there has been an increase of 17 percent in forest land (869,000 acres) 
since the last survey in 1937-38. This is particularly significant in. view of the 
fact that the Piedmont area is the most heavily populated and industrialized 
section of the State. The 1956 survey revealed that a total.of 5.8 million acres, 
or 55 pereent of this area was forested. Ninety-eight percent of all commer- 
cial forest land in the area (5.7 million acres) is privately owned—mostly by 
small farmers. Most of the increase in forest land is former agricultural and 
pasturelands which have been allowed to revert to forests. Much of it is the 
poorer land which is no longer needed for crops because of increased farm pro- 
ductivity and mechanization. 

There is a gradual conversion of forest types from pine to hardwoods. This 
is due to a natural succession which. takes place in nature.,. However, it is 


aggravated in most eases by man’s interference. The hardwoods increased 18 


percent in area and 39 percent in sawtimber volume, while the yellow pines 
dropped 12 percent in area and 15 percent in sawtimber. volume, in the 18 years 
between surveys. The “creaming” of timber stands for the better pine and 
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more valuable hardwoods has resulted in many ‘acres left supporting nothing 
but slow-growing, inferior trees. Adequate research is needed to develop utili- 
zation of these poorer trees and proper management of all timber stands in the 
Piedmont section. 

North Carolina’s forests represent 4 percent of the Nation’s commercial for- 
est area. However, this State supplies 5 percent of the national cut annually, 
and produces 6 percent of the annual growth. The State ranks first nationally 
in the production of hardwood sawlogs and fifth in the production of forest 
products as a whole. If North Carolina is to continue this disproportionately 
large contribution to the national forest economy, it is important that forest 
research efforts be intensified immediately. 

Major research emphasis to date in the Piedmont has been on pine manage- 
ment. Knowledge concerning the hardwoods is sadly lacking. In addition to 
strengthening existing projects dealing with hardwood forest management and 
utilization, many additional studies must be added and completed before forest 
managers can make every acre of forest land produce to full capacity. Knowl- 
edge concerning yields of managed hardwood stands on different sites, effects of 
fertilization, tree improvement and genetics, nursery management and tree plant- 
ing, timber stand improvement techniques, marketing, logging equipment and 
costs, grades and grade yields, and growth are examples of practical informa- 
tion needed on hardwoods. Many other basic problems also remain unanswered. 

Very modest beginnings have been made on hardwood forestry research at 
Statesville and Bent Creek, N. C. The unique cooperative project at States- 
ville is sponsored by the furniture, plywood, and veneer council of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association, the Duke Power Co., and the United States 
Forest Service. Members of the council at present contribute approximately 
$15,000 annually to the project, which matches the Federal participation—thus 
doubling the effectiveness of each Federal dollar. The Duke Power Co. fur- 
nishes the land and most of the nontechnical labor. This cooperative support 
is indication of local interest in the project. 

To initiate new hardwood forestry research as well as strengthen existing 
projects a sum of $70,000 is requested to finance the work in North Carolina. 

The production of hardwood forest, products is important to the economy 
of this. section. Everyone—farmer, factory worker, storekeeper—-will benefit 
from hardwood forestry research. 


Rvutoso, N. Mex., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
January 18, 1958 
Howse INTERIOR COMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Subject: A proposed road of approximately 414 miles into the 
White Mountain Park area, near Ruidoso, N. Mex., in Tp 10 8, R. 11 E. 

Purpose of the road: To provide access to a recreational area for winter 
sports and summer outings for approximately 2%4 million people within 1 day’s 
drive of the area. This development would also serve 5 major military instal- 
lations within 135 miles of Ruidoso. 

The people of the Southwest have long recognized the total inadequacy of the 
present ski run, and are convinced of the need for larger facilities. In 1949 a 
small corporation was organized to explore the possibility and practicability 
of the White Mountain Park area for winter sports. It was found to be an 
excellent area for winter sports including skiing. Mr. John Herbert, winter 
sports expert with the United States Forest Service, is quoted as follows: 

“White Mountain Park offers some of the finest skiing terrain that I observed 
in New Mexico. The orderly development of this area will make winter sports 
available to a large number of people and will be a distinct asset to the economic 
life of Ruidoso.” 

We trust that the national-defense implications in connection with recrea- 
tional services for five adjacent large military installations will recommend 
this road for your consideration. 

A. E. Hunt, President. 
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THE MISsION INDIAN FEDERATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Escondido, San Diego County, Calif., December 15, 1957. 
Re budget request for the Sacramento agency of Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
THE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The members of the Mission Indian Federation of Southern 
California have reason to believe and do believe and assert that the area director 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs located at Sacramento, Calif., has prepared for 
submission through the Secretary of the Interior to the coming session of Con- 
gress a large budget to sustain it for the fiseal year starting July 1, 1958. 

This all-Indian organization (formed in 1920), contends and believes that there 
is absolutely no sound reason for Congress to continue to donate public funds 
to the Indian Bureau under the belief that it is used or needed for the benefit 
of the Indian people of California. The record of this agency across the century 
down to this hour show that it is a wasteful and duplicating arm of the Federal 
Government. There is no justification for Congress to treat with the Indian 
people of California as if they were incompetent to handle all of their own 
problems as American citizens. Let us be more specific and cite in detail our 
reasons justifying our appeal to Congress to make no further appropriations for 
the California agency of the Indian Bureau. 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD ABOLISH THE INDIAN BUREAU IN CALIFORNIA 


1. California Indians are fully capable of assuming the full responsibilities 
of citizenship. The printed hearings held in Washington before a special Senate 
committee on February 8, 1947, show that, following the testimony of the two 
witnesses representing this Indian federation, Acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs William Zimmerman, after being placed under oath (after reading the 
testimony of these two witnesses urging immediate freedom from all forms of 
wardship control over their lives and property) stated that all groups of Mission 
Indians and all other groups in the State of California, were fully capable of 
handling all of their own affairs and should be released from all forms of control 
and regulations. 

2. Thereupon, following the recommending of Acting Commissioner Zimmer- 
man, Congress actually enacted legislation to carry out that official’s position. 
Fi It gave full title to the lands of the Laguna Band of Mission Indians of San 
| Diego County to enrolled members of that group. They accepted title and im- 

mediately listed their lands (some 320 acres) with the county assessor for tax 

purposes. These Indian people are happy and contented and are today a shining 

example of American citizenship. Here is positive proof that a freeman—and 

only a freeman—is an asset to America. This same policy should be followed at 
i once with every group or community and individual Indians in the State of 
Ye California. 

8. The highest courts of California in 1953, affirmed a sweeping decision of 
Judge Arthur L. Mundo, of the Superior Court of San Diego, in a test suit 
brought by the Indian federation, against San Diego County claiming that all 
Indians, if in need, were entitled to county aid, hospitalization, etc., which laws 
of the State guaranteed to its non-Indian citizens. In that suit, the attorney 
general of California, joined with local legal counsel, and submitted a compelling 
brief, asserting that no California Indians were wards of the Government; had 
never lived so-called tribal life and as taxpayers and fully competent to handle 
their own affairs, and had all the rights and responsibilities of other citizens. 

It becomes more significant when it is known that the Assistant Solicitor of 
the Interior Department (a Mrs. Rita Singer) on duty with the Bureau agency 
at eons at that time (1953) joined with the attorney general of California 
in his brief. 

4. Under provisions of the State constitution, and laws enacted by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature (both upheld. by high court decisions) all Indian citizens of 
California, regardless of whether they reside on their “reservation lands” or 
among the general population of the State, receive all the benefits of (a) welfare 
aid, (b) medical services, (c) free public school education, (d@) county health and 
sanitation and housing protective benefits, (e) and all benefits of all State laws 
and services, the same as other citizens. 

5. Congress in 19538 unanimously enacted Public Law 280, which placed all 
law enforcement in California Indian communities—both civil and criminal— 
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under exclusive control of California. There are no Indian Bureau law-enforce- 
ment officers in the State. 

6. California Indian people do not live on Federal reservations as do many 
Indian groups in other States. Every acre of the so-called Indian reservations 
in California is owned by the Indians themselves. By a stipulated judgment 
approved by the Court of Claims on December 4, 1944, the some 600,000 acres of 
lands occupied by the various Indian groups in the State became the property 
of the Indians in an arbitrary offset charge. In that suit, under a jurisdictional 
suit authorized by Congress in 1928, the attorney general of California was 
arbitrarily named as attorney for California Indians—the Indians had no voice 
in his selection. As has been pointed out to Congress on many occasions hereto- 
fore, there is no need for the Federal Government to be concerned over the services 
or needs of California Indians in the fields named in paragraph 4 above—these 
services are guaranteed to the Indian citizens of the State on a par with the 
non-Indian people of the State. In California with a population of some 14 
million people, there is no longer any discussion worthy of the term, regarding 
the ability of the Indian people to assume full citizenship responsibility. 

7. It is pertinent and proper right here to state that the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia accepts its Indian citizens as a worthy people. Here is concrete evidence 
that California recommends that Congress abolish the authority of its Indian 
Bureau in the State. 


Joint Resolution 38, California Legislature, carried in the Congressional Record 
of June 22, 1953 : 

“* * * Whereas, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has outlived its usefulness, 
though its employees, understandably alarmed by the prospect of unemployment, 
regularly engage in strenuous efforts for self-perpetuation in office; and 

“Whereas, the State of California is able to provide for the well-being of Ameri- 
can Indians, as it does for other citizens, by laws of general applicability: Now 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the State of California, jointly, 
That the Legislature of California respectfully memorializes the President and 


’ Congress of the United States to take such steps as are necessary to effect a 


termination of the authority of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, particularly in the 
State of California.” 

8. The Republican Party, in its crusade and appeal to the voters in 1952, made 
the solemn pledges and promises : 

“All Indians are citizens of the United States and no longer should be denied 
full enjoyment of the rights of citizenship.” 

“We shall eliminate the existing shameful waste by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which has obstructed the accomplishment of our national responsibility 
for improving the condition of our Indian friends. We pledge to undertake 
programs to provide the Indians with equal opportunities for education, health 
protection, and economic development.” 

The Democratic Party, led by Governor Stevenson, proposed in 1952: 

“We favor the repeal of all acts or resolutions that deny to Indians rights or 
privileges held by citizens generally.” 

“TI stand four-square on that platform. By every test of valor, honor and 
loyalty, American Indians have won the right to spend their own money, use 
their own lands, hire their own lawyers, set up their own organizations, choose 
their own representatives, and run their own businesses.” 

“Finally, I am satisfied that so long as any Federal officials have a respon- 
sibility towards Indians and their trust property, those men should be officials 
that the Indians themselves respect and trust. The laws, the regulations, the 
policies, and even the choice of the officials that govern Indian administration, 
should be based on Indian consent. The great American experiment in democracy 
springs from the idea that just government rests upon the consent of the governed. 
I think that the Indians who taught us that principle centuries ago deserve to 
enjoy its fruits today.” 

9. Following the heated campaign of 1952, the American voters elected the 
Republican President and a majority in Congress. And then Congress, after 
several months’ study of the Indian problems, unanimously adopted a new policy 
toward Indians. Congress approved House Concurrent Resolution 108, without 
a dissenting voice, which provided in clear, simple terms that: 

1, “It is the policy of Congress * *.* to make the Indians * * * of the United 
States subject to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and respon- 
sibilities as are applicable to other citizens, and to end their status as wards, and 
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to grant them all the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American citizenship; 
and * * * the Indians in * * * the United States should assume their full re- 
sponsibilties as American citizens,”''* * * 

2. “That it is the sense of Congress that, at the earliest possibie time, all 
Indian tribes and the individual members thereof located in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Florida, New York, and Texas [and certain other tribes in other States] 
should be freed from Federal supervision and control and from all disabilities 
and limitation specially applicable to Indians; and then “the Indian Bureau 
should be abolished.” 

Congress, in 1953 unanimously approved House Concurrent Resolution 108 
solemnly declaring that the Indians should all be freed from all forms of Federal 
control, and that the Indian Bureau should be abolished. 

Congress, in its some 6 months’ consideration of Resolution 108, had ample 
time to weigh the many problems of various groups of Indians in all sections 
of the Nation. They certainly realized that the problems of Indian groups in 
various States were very different. Some groups of Indians had treaties, under 
which the Federal Government had obligations. In other States, like California, 
there were no such treaties. California Indians, it was pointed out by delegates, 
had been declared by the State high courts to not be Federal wards, and that 
the customary services in matters of welfare aid, hospitalization, education, sani- 
tation, and so forth, as the responsibility of the Indian Bureau in other States, 
had been taken over by the counties and the State of California, as the result 
of a high court decision early in 1953. 

In the final paragraph of House Concurrent Resolution 108, apparently in the 
light of conditions and rights of Indians in California, Congress placed upon the 
Secretary of the Interior (and Indian Commissioner) the specific duty of ex- 
amining the conditions and needs of various groups of Indians. Thus in Cali- 
fornia it was agreed immediately that there was no further need to provide funds 
for the California agency of Bureau of Indian Affairs to extend the customary 
services to California Indians, because the State had in 1937 already enacted 
laws which now the courts had ruled included the Indians of the State. 

The last paragraph in Resolution 108 states : 

“* * * Tt is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secretary of 
the Interior should examine all existing legislation dealing with such Indians, 
and treaties between the Government of the United States and each tribe and 
report to Congress * * * his recommendations for such legislation as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this resolution.” 

Informed Indian leaders today justly assert that it was the solemn duty of 
the Secretary of the Interior, under the clear-cut mandate above quoted from 
House Concurrent Resolution 108, to have reported back to Congress before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, that he had examined “all existing legislation” and court decisions 
affecting the California Indians, and that it was his recommendation that, since 
the State of California had fully complied with the conditions set up under said 
Resolution 108 and his own written agreement made with the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Indian Affairs on March 13, 1953 (see 
below) under which he announced he would urge the Congress to free all Cali- 
fornia Indian groups and individual Indians, and urge the transfer of full title 
and control of their lands to the tribe or divide it among the enrolled members 
thereof. 

Indians have reason to believe that it was upon the recomemndation and con- 
ditions named in the agreement made, as above referred to, on March 13, 1953, 
which was a large factor in causing Congress to unanimously adopt House Con- 
current Resolution 108 in 1953. Here follows that carefully prepared agreement: 

The following memorandums were agreed upon in a conference held at the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior on February 27, 1953, between Senator Arthur V. 
Watkins, chairman of the Senater Committee on Indian Affairs, and Congress- 
man Harrison, chairman of a House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior McKay, and which agreement was filed with each of 
said Committees on Indian Affairs. 

We quote from the Secretary’s letter of March 13, 1953: 

“* * * Pederal responsibility for administering affairs of individual Indian 
tribes should be terminated as rapidly as the circumstances of each tribe will 
permit. This should be accomplished by arrangement with the proper public 
bodies of the political subdivisions to assume responsibility for the services 
customarily enjoyed by the non-Indian residents of such political subdivisions, 
and by distribution of tribal assets te the tribes as a unit or by division of the 
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tribal assets among the individual members, whichever may appear to be the 
better plan in each case.” 

Thus in simple, reasonable language the Secretary put in writing the condi- 
tions under which that official and the two chairmen of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House had arrived at a safe plan they could recommend 
in the report which Resolution 108 imposed upon the Secretary of the Interior. 
Now, let us examine the record, and see if the Secretary (or the Indian Com- 
missioner) complied with his obligation which is set forth in the preceding page 
of this statement. 

If one will examine the proposed bill (S. 2749, H. R. 7322) which the Secretary 
(and the new Commisioner who assumed office on August 10, 1953) submitted 
to Congress on January 4, 1954, as his report called for in Resolution 108. In 
statements we have made concerning the bill proposed by Commissioner Emmons 
(S. 2749, H. R. 7322), we pointed out that this bill did not fulfill the duty imposed 
upon the Secretary in Resolution 108, and neither did it meet the conditions 
get forth in the agreement arrived by the conference held in the Office of the 
Secretary of Interior on February, as quoted at top of this page. On the con- 
trary, in testimony made before the joint committee of Congress in March 1954, 
Assistant Commissioner Rex Lee admitted that 8. 2749, H. R. 7322, was not 
drafted after approval of House Concurrent Resolution 108 by Congress, but 
that it was similar to the bill offered by the Indian Bureau in the previous 
Congress. (See hearings.) 

However, the net result, following the hearings when all Indian delegates 
strongly opposed the proposed bill and it failed of passage, it meant that since no 
bill to “termination bill” was approved by Congress, then the Indian Bureau 
would remain another year at least in California. And now, more than 3 years 
later, December 1957, the Secretary of the Interior has not recommended a 
bill to end Bureau authority in California, as House Concurrent Resolution 108 
required him to do. 

In reviewing S. 2749, H. R. 7322, and which justifiably failed to get approval 
of Congress in 1954, no person who claims to be familiar with conditions under 
which the Indian Bureau have ruled over the affairs of California Indians 
across the last 20 years, would claim that bill was for the best interests of the 
Indian people of the State, but on the contrary, its overall effect was to legalize 
perpetual control of their affairs. California Indians as we know them, want no 
charity or special advantage over his white neighbor; we only ask for “equal 
justice under law,” and we will never be satisfied or content with anything less. 

Everyone admits the California Indians have been flagrantly mistreated by 
the Federal Government. 

This statement is intended as the feeling of the majority of the Indian 
people of southern California, as expressed through their all-Indian organiza- 
tion, the Mission Indian Federation, in opposition to appropriating any public 
funds to sustain the Indian Bureau Agency in California for the coming fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1958. 

In the years just passed, this organization has made similar objections. On 
one occasion (1952) the House Committee on Appropriations by unanimous vote, 
eliminated the whole budget demands of the Bureau for its California agency. 
It was later partially restored. We submit that under the record statements we 
have submitted in justification for our appeal to Congress to make no more 
appropriations for the Bureau in California, we have clearly shown that if 
Congress complies with our request and makes no more appropriations for the 
Sacramento agency, no California Indian will suffer. Every need and every 
service to which California Indians are entitled is fully supplied under laws 
enacted by the Legislature of California; and the courts of the State, as 
Congress is fully informed, have sustained the rights of California Indians 
in every respect on a par with non-Indian citizens. 

On every hand we note the President and other officials urge strict economy 
in public affairs. The Republican Party appealed to the American voters in the 
heated campaign of 1952, on a pledge it made in its platform, which stated: 

“* * * We shall eliminate the existing shameful waste by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs which has obstructed the accomplishment of our national re- 
sponsibility for improving the condition of our Indian friends.” 

In effect, that was nothing less than an indictment of the Indian Bureau 
operating in California across the years. And, for the information of Congress, 

the same men or officials who we claim were responsible for that “shameful waste 
by the Indian Bureau” in 1952, still handling the affairs of California Indians 
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at the present time. Indians have no voice in choosing such officials, although 
Governor Stevenson declared that Indian people should have the right to select 
the officials who handle such affairs. 

We are able to show in detail if allowed to appear before Appropriation Com- 
mittees why no funds should be given the Bureau agency in California. In 
the meantime, might we be given further information as to when hearings might 
be held on the budget demands for the California Indian Bureau agency. 

ully, 
THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION, 
By James Martinez, President. 
By Mrs. Mary Marreson, Secretary. 


Socrery or AMERICAN FLORISTS AND ORNAMENTAL HortTIcuLlturists, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1958. 
Mr. EuGENE B. WILHELM, 
Staff Assistant, Subcommittee of the Department of Interior, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WILHELM: As executive secretary of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, the industry’s national trade associa- 
tion representing the growers, wholesalers, and retailers of America, I would 
like to commend to you for your serious consideration a request for an appro- 
priation for funds to erect the United States Department of Agriculture Forest 
and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory in Delaware, Ohio. 

The sum of $350,000 is being requested for the erection of a research labora- 
tory to be loeated near Delaware, Ohio, for joint use by the United States Forest 
Service and the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in investigations on forest insects, forest diseases, and orna- 
mental plant problems. It is proposed te erect the building on a tract of approxi- 
mately 150 acres of Federal land now in use as an experimental nursery by 
the Ornamental Plants Section of the Vegetables and Ornamentals Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service. The estimated value of the land 
is approximately $75,000. 

At the present time and for the past several years, the above research groups 
of the United States Forest Service and the Ornamental Plants Section of the 
Agricultural Research Service have operated under severe handicaps on leased 
property and have been forced to move frequently. During the past 18 years, 
the laboratories and even the experimental nursery have been moved 4 
times within the Columbus, Ohio, area due to difficulties in renewal of leases or 
the inadequacy of quarters. Needless to say, such moves have not been con- 
ducive to efficiency or good research. Also the temporary nature of quarters 
and facilities have prevented these agencies from undertaking research on many 
important and fundamental problems. Such research as the selection and breed- 
ing of new and improved types of forest and shade trees and for disease-resistent 
trees and shrubs are examples of projects that are necessarily of long duration. 
Such work requires more permanent facilities and quarters than are now 
available. 

The Federal land now in use by the ornamental plants section of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service was recently secured from the United States Army engi- 
neers on a long-term permit in an attempt to overcome some of these difficulties 
and place forest and shade trees and ornamental research in a position where 
reasonable progress could be made. This experimental nursery land is near 
Delaware, Ohio, with the office and laboratory facilities for these agencies still 
being on leased premises at Columbus, the latter lease expiring June 30, 1961. 
Expansion of the city of Columbus and rapidly increasing realty values in the 
area preclude releasing the present office and laboratory building. Also, con- 
tinued occupancy of leased office and laboratory quarters in the Columbus area 
is not conducive to efficient operation as too much research time is spent in 
traveling the approximately 25 miles each way between the nursery and labora- 
tory quarters. There are no other Federal or State facilities for laboratory use 
in the nursery area. 

The research work of these agencies of the Forest Service and the Agricul- 
tural Research Service are of great service and value to the ornamental plants 
and nursery industry, forest industries, arborists, conservationists, and the gen- 
eral public. Some of the research activities of these two agencies include investi- 
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gations on such destructive diseases as Dutch elm disease, elm phloem necrosis, 
and oak wilt ; diseases and insects attacking forest plantations and young natural 
stands; insects causing cull in timber and degrade of lumber and research on 
the use of systematic materials for plant pest control. 

There is a great need to expand the research on insect and disease control, 
since total losses to forest and shade trees and ornamental plants from these 
pests exceed by many times the great annual losses from forest fires. The rapid 
increase in our population along with the trend to suburban living has created a 
greater public interest in landscaping and gardening. Radical changes in archi- 
tectural designs have created a need for the development of new and improved 
forms of plants for landscape and garden use, especially in the class of medium 
to small shade trees and the dwarf shrubs. 

The building funds requested would allow the consolidation of research efforts 
by the two agencies and the establishment of a better and more efficient research 
program on problems of forest and shade trees and other ornamental! plants. 

Your serious consideration of this request will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H, WALKER, 
Executive Secretary. 


Town oF MARION, 
Marion, Va., Januery 24, 1958. 
Mr. EvGENE WILHELM, 
Executive Clerk, House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Department 

of the Interior and Related Agencies, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WitHELM: As a matter of public record, I would appreciate your 
bringing to the attention of the House subcommittee the importance that the 
Forestry Service has played in the rehabilitation of the town of Marion's water- 
shed area. 

The town of Marion’s sole water source is located in Currin Valley, 3 miles 
south of Marion, and which is part of the Jefferson National Forest. Through 
a joint working agreement, the Forestry Service and the town of Marion have 
performed much rehabilitation work in the area. This work was initiated by 
the Forestry Service and has consisted of the planting of thousands of trees, 
seeding, and the building of small earth dams to impound water. 

The work that the Forestry Service has done in Currin Valley has resulted 
in more than doubling the output of our town spring located at the foot of the 
valley. Flow readings taken in the year 1928 by the United States Geological 
Survey showed a flow of less than 1 million gallons of water per day. Today, 
this spring has a flow of a little more than 2 million gallons per day and serves 
about 10,000 persons. 

As you well know, water is vital to any community. Without it, you cannot 
grow, and we know that our growth in Marion is possible because of the work 
that the Forestry Service has done, and I hope, will be able to continue to do 
in the future. 

The purpose of this letter is to inform the committee of the great service that 
the Forestry Service is rendering in their rehabilitation work and on behalf 
of the town of Marion, please express our thanks to the committee for their 
cognizance of this important phase of the Federal Government. 

Yours very truly, 


JAMES W. Ritter, Jr., Town Manager. 


THE WILDERNESS Soctrery, 


Washington, D. C., January 27, 1958. 
Hon. MicHaet J. Kirwan, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kigwan: I am sorry that my request to be heard by your subcom- 
mittee in support of increased appropriations in the Federal budget for 1958-59 
for the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, and 
the Bureau of Land Management was received by your office following the con- 
clusion of hearings by your subcommittee on this matter. 
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I do appreciate the opportunity afforded by the circumstance that. the hearing 
record will be kept open until tomorrow, January 28 (as we are informed by Mr. 
Eugene B., Wilhelm, of your staff), for the acceptance of further statements. 

Because the time is short I shall confine these remarks to a statement of sup- 
port of the. testimony before your subcommittee last week by our, cooperating 
conservation organizations, including the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, and the Sport Fishing Institute. .The facts and 
figures submitted by these organizations outline the need, 

The nature of our civilization, and perhaps the state of our civilization, makes 
mandatory a progressive effort to maintain and conserve our human and natural 
resources. This cannot be done if the conseryation services receive cutbacks 
rather than increases; if their planning is made uncertain and their activities in 
critical fields reduced. 

We do hope that your subcommittee will give every consideration to providing 
urgently needed funds for these agencies in the Department of the Interior. 

Sincerely, 
HowarkD ZAHNISER, 
Executive Secretary and Hditor. 


Iowa Division or IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERIOA, INC., 
Reinbeck, Iowa, January 21, 1958. 
Hon. MicHArEL Kirwan, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and 
Related Agencies, Washington, D. C. 


Drag CONGRESSMAN KiRWAN: The 12,000 members of the Iowa division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America have had a strong interest in Iowa’s forestry 
programs for several years. This past year we dug further into some of the 
problems in connection with better management and use of Iowa’s 3 million 
acres of forest land and the planting of trees on some 350,000 acres of Iowa 
land that should be producing timber instead of contributing to food crop 
surpluses. 

As a result of these investigations we have arrived at the following con- 
clusions: (1) That an expanded forestry research program, with ample demon- 
strations of results, is the best possible approach for getting the farmers and 
other woodland owners interested in proper management of their forest lands 
and in the planting of trees, and (2) that an increase in Federal funds for 
forestry research is justified even in these troubled times when programs to 
eombat sputniks, muttniks, and other space missiles are of great importance. 

Consequently we sincerely urge you and the other members of the House 
Committee on Appropriations for Interior and Related Agencies to act favor- 
ably on the following suggestions relative to the fiscal year 1959 budget for the 
United States Forest Service: 

We recommend an increase in funds for the Ames (Iowa) Forest Research 
Center, a branch of the Central States forest experiment station, which has the 
responsibility for Federal forestry research in Iowa and northern Missouri and 
comparable forest lands in adjoining States along the breaks of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers. Increases are recommended for starting or strengthen- 
ing work on the following problems. 

1. Utilization and marketing problems.—The current growth of and return 
from Iowa’s woodlands are lower than they should be. This is because most 
of the woodlands have been “high graded” during harvesting operations leaving 
many stands of little used species and low-quality trees. 

We need to find new uses and develop better markets for the timber in our 
woodlands so the farmers, sawmill operators, and wood processors can secure 
greater cash returns from their forest lands and product manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

At the present time, the Ames Forest Research Center does not have any 
funds for forest product utilization or marketing research. To get such work 
started at the Ames center, we recommend an increase of $35,000 in the Forest 
Service budget item for utilization research and an increase of $15,000 in the 
budget item for economics or marketing research. These increases would pro- 
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vide for 2 technicians to study utilization problems, 1 econmist on marketing 
problems, and limited funds for securing specialized equipment needed for the 
research program. 

2. Forest management, tree planting and watershed management problems.— 
Western and southern Iowa, northern Missouri, and eastern Nebraska are 
rough land subject to excessive erosion and floodwaters during moderate to 
heavy rains; northern Missouri and southern Iowa have been faced with serious 
shortages of water for farm family and livestock use during periods of light 
rainfall the past few years. 

There are some 350,000 acres of land in western and southern Iowa alone 
that are too rough or otherwise unsuitable for food crop production or grazing. 
To put this land to the best use we need to know what trees can be established 
and will grow satisfactorily under the variable conditions of soil types, slope, 
and moisture. 

There are thousands of acres of scrubby bur oak forests in western Iowa that 
are now producing nothing for the landowners. How to change these stands 
to desirable species needs to be determined. 

Along with the problems of tree planting and management of the existing 
forests there are the problems of watershed management or proper development 
of the small watershed program. Where do trees fit into this picture as a 
means of reducing water runoff and soil losses? How can trees contribute to 
water yields? 

To secure the answers to some of these problems we recommend, for the 
Ames center, an increase of $35,000 in the Forest Service budget item for forest 
and range management research. Such an increase would, when added to 
eurrently available funds, provide a staff of 5 to 6 technicians working on 
forest and watershed management and tree planting problems of the Ames 
center. 

The Amana Society in east central Iowa cooperates with the Ames center in 
a forestry research program. The Amana Society is a private corporation that 
operates 25,000 acres of farm and forest lands. The society has leased 3,000 
acres of its forest land to the Forest Service for 20 years for forestry experi- 
ments. At a conservative value of $150 an acre the leased land is worth 
$450,000. And, the lease on the land is not costing the Government a red cent. 
This is just an example of the interest of private-land owners in learning how 
to manage and utilize their forest lands and their willingness to share the cost 
of forestry research. 

The Amana Society also owns and operates 2 sawmill and a furniture manu- 
facturing plant. Large quantities of lumber are used by the society in its farm 
building maintenance and construction programs. These facilities of the society 
present an unusual opportunity for cooperative research in harvesting, utilizing 
and marketing forest products. The funds recommended above for utilization 
and marketing research are needed to take advantage of the cooperative oppor- 
tunities with the Amana Society. 

We realize demands on Congress for funds for missile research and defense 
expenditures will be high this year. But, we also believe that America must 
have a strong forest resource conservation program if we are to supply the huge 
demands for wood and fiber for defense and civilian use. Our suggestions are 
in accord with President Eisenhower’s recent recommendations in his budget 
message and agricultural program reports to Congress. Timber is an impor- 
tant farm crop and thus our suggested increases in forest utilization and market- 
ing research come within his recommendation for expanded research and 
increases in funds for research to develop new uses for farm crops. The addi- 
tional funds we have suggested for tree planting and watershed management 
research will stimulate planting trees and grass and thus meet the President’s 
recommendation for strengthening and expanding the longer-term conservation 
reserve program. 

With this in mind we sincerely hope that you and your committee will act 
favorably on our suggestions. And, I assure you, we will greatly appreciate 
such action. 

Very sincerely yours, 


WiLtraM RiAsk1, Exrecutive Secretary. 
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Mines, Bureau of—Continued 
Mineral resources, conservation and development of 

Anthracite coal 
Drainage control 
Gasification of 
Utilization of 

Bituminous coal 

Ferrous metals 


Petroleum, natural gas and oil shale 
Oil shale research 
Obligations by activity and source of funds, 1957-59 
Other agencies, transfers from 
Planets, occurrence of metals and gases on other 
Rifle, Colo., oil shale plant 
Tungsten: 
xploration, contracts for 
Stockpile 


National Park Service 
Appropriations, 1958 and estimates, 1959, comparison of 
Appropriations, revenues and visitors 
Construction 
Blue Ridge Parkway 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Daingerfield Island Marina 
District of Columbia roads 
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Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Liquidation of contract authorization 
Language change 
Mission 66 program 
Montebello, Va 
Natchez Trace Parkway 
Old United States Mint, Calif 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway 
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Shop and laboratory, Washington, D. C 
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Arkansas Post investigation 
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Estes Park 
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Oil and Gas, Office of 


Reservation of 1958 appropriations 
Revenues of the Department 
Rifle, Colo., oil shale plant 


Saline Water, Office of 32 
Administration and coordination 36 
Research and development funds, Comparison of funds with ____ 5? 
Contractors, list of 
Industrial needs survey, request for funds for 
Progress of program 
Research and development 
Administrative staff funds, comparison of funds with 
Approval of projects, delay in 
Conversion costs, progress in reducing 
Exploratory research 
Flash freezing process 
Maxim Silencer Co., process 
Membrane research 
Pilot-plant development 
Rotary stills 
Solar distillation 
South African process 
Saline water symposium 
Secretary, Office of the 
Incentive awards program 
Solicitor, Office of the 
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Current projects, status of 
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Program to date 
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Railroad 


American Samoa, administration of 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Virgin Islands Corporation 

Airport problems 

Financial status 

Loan program 

National soil conservation and forestry 
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Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 

Fine Arts, Commission of 

Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
Acquisition of lands for national forests 
Assistance to States for tree planting 
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Forest Service, Department of Agriculture—Continued 
Forest protection and utilization 
Forest land management 
Acquisition of lands under the Weeks Act 
Employee housing (structural improvements) _-- ~~ -. 753, 77 
Forest fire experience 
Insect and disease control 
Mineral leasing activity 
Operation outdoors (recreation, public use) 
Forest research 
Economie research in Pennsylvania 
Forest and range management research 
Forest products utilization research 
State and private forestry cooperation 
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Forest tree planting program: 
Cooperation in 
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Smithsonian Institution 








